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Rbiom of Claudius — Dkfkat of the Gotus — Yictobibs, TRiUMm, awi 

Death of Aubelian. 

Under the deplorable reigns of Valerian and Gallienus the empire 
was oppressed and almost destroyed by the soldiers, the tyrants, and 
the barbarians. It was saved by a series of great princes, who derived 
tlieir obscure origin from the martial provinces of Illyricura. Within 
a {lerirnl of about thirty years, Claudius, Aurelian, Probus, Diocletian 
and his colleagues, triumphed over the foreign and domestic enemies 
of tlie state, re-established, with the military discipline, the strength 
of the frontiers, and deserved the glorious title of Restorers of the 
Roman world* 

The removal of an effeminate tyrant made way for a succession of 
heroes. The indignation of the people imputed all their Aunoitu 
calamities to Gallienus, and the far ^eater part were, uli^r, 
indeed, the consequence of his dissolute manners and care- llJjb«il;ged 
IfMj administration. He was even destitute of a sense of '^ *•"*"* 
honour, which so frequently supplies the al)scnce of public virtue ; 
and as long as he was permitted to enjoy the possession of Italy, a 
%irtory of the IwirlKirians, the loss of a province, or the rebellion of a 
iriMicnil, schhim disturbed the tranquil course of his pleasures. At 
ieiiL^h a considerable army, stationed on the Tpper Danube, 
invr.-lcd with the Imperial purple their leader Aurcolus, who, 
dlcMiainm*; a couBned and bjirren n*iirn o\er the mountains of Rhvtiu, 
p.'isH-il the A1|m, ocrupie<l MiLin, threatened Rome, ard rhaUenge<l 
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2 DEATH OF GALLIENUa Chap. XI. 

Gallienus to dispute in the field the sovereignty of Italy. The 
emperor, provoked by the insult, and alanned by the instant danger, 
suddenly exerted that latent vigour which sometimes broke through 
the indolence of his temper. Forcing himself from the luxury of the 
palace, he appeared in arms at the head of his legions, and advanced 
beyond the Po to encounter his competitor. The cornipted name of 
Poiitirolo ^ still preserves the memory of a bride^e over the Adda, 
which, during the action, must have proved an object of the utmost 
importance to both armies. The Rhaetian usurper, after receiving a 
total defeat and a dangerous wound, retired into Milan. The siege 
of that great city waa immediately formed ; the walls were battered 
with every engine in use among the ancients; and Aureolus, doubtful 
of his internal strength and hopeless of foreign succours, already anti- 
cipated the fatal consequences of unsuccessful rebellion. 

His last resource was an attempt to seduce the loyalty of the 
besiegers. He scattered libels through their camp, inviting the troops 
to desert an unworthy master, who sacrificed the public happiness to 
his luxury, and the lives of his most valuable subjects to the slightest 
suspicions. The arts of Aureolus diflused fears and discontent among 
the principal oflScers of his rival. A conspiracy was formed by 
Fleraclianus, the Praetorian prsefect, by Marcian, a general of rank 
and reputation, and by Cecrops,* who commanded a numerous body 
of Dalmatian guards. The death of Gallienus was resolved, and, 
notwithstanding their desire of first terminating the siege of Milan, 
the extreme danger which accompanied every moment's delay obliged 
them to hasten the execution of their daring purpose. At a late hour 
of the night, but while the emperor still protracted the pleasures of 
the table, an alarm was suddenly given that Aureolus, at the head of 
all his forces, had made a desperate sally from the town ; Gallienus, 
who was never deficient in personal bravery, started from his silken 
couch, and, without allowing himself time either to put on his armour 
or to assemble his guards, he mounted on horseback and rode full 
speed towards the supposed place of the attack. Encompassed by his 
declared or concealed enemies, he soon, amidst the nocturnal tumult, 
A.D. 2«V received a mortal dart from an uncertain hand. Before he 
f!«S?of^* expired, a patriotic sentiment rising in the mind of Gal- 
«*ftiiienua. Jienus iuduccd him to name a deserving successor, and it 

* Pons Attreolif thirteea miles from Beivamo, and thirty-two from Milan. See 
Cluver. Italia Antiq. torn. i. p. 245. Near tnia place, in the year 1703, the ob&tinata 
battle of Casaano wna fought between the French and Austrians. The excellent 
i-elatiou of the Chevalier de Folarrl, wlio was present, gives a very distinct idea of the 
ground. See Polybe de Folard, tom. iii. p. 223-248. 



* IVebelliuB Pollio calls him Cecropius or Ceronius. — & 



A.D. 268. ACCESSION OF CLAUDIUft. 8 

was his last request that the Imperial on.aments should be delivered 
to Claudius, who then commanded a detached army in the neighbour- 
hood of Pavia. The report at least was diligently propagated, and 
the order cheerfully obeyed by the conspirators, who had already 
agreed to place Claudius on the throne. On the first news of the 
emperor's death the troops expressed some suspicion and resentment, 
till the one was removed and the other assuaged by a donative of 
twenty pieces of gold to each soldier. They then ratified the election 
and acknowledged the merit of their new sovereign.' 

The obscurity which covered the origin of Claudius, though it was 
afterwards embellished by some flattering fictions,^ suffi- 
ciently betrays the meanness of his birth. We can only andeiev.. 
discover that he was a native of one of the provinces emperor 
bordering on the Danube, that his youth was spent in "*" 
arms, and that his modest valour attracted the favour and confidence 
of Decius. The senate and people already considered him as an 
excellent officer, equal to the most important trusts, and censured the 
inattention of Valerian, who suffered him to remain in the subordinate 
station of a tribune. But it was not long before that emperor dis- 
tinguished the merit of Claudius, by declaring him general and chief 
of the Illyrian frontier, with the command of all the troops in Thrace, 
Maesia, Dacia, Pannonia, and Dalmatia, the appointments of the 
prefect of Kgj'pt, the establishment of the pro-consul of Africa, and 
the sure prospect of the consulship. By his victories over the Goths 
he deserved from the senate the honour of a statue, and excited the 
jealous apprehensions of Gallienus. It was impossible that a soldier 
could esteem so dissolute a sovereign, nor is it easy to conceal a just 
contempt Some unguarded expressions which dropped from Claudiw 
were officiously transmitted to the royal ear. The emperor's ans^ier 
to an officer of confidence describes in very lively colours his own 
character and that of the times. ^^ There is not anything capable of 
giring me more serious concern than the intelligence contained in 
your last despatch,* that some malicious suggestions have indisposed 
towards us the mind of our friend and parent Claudius. As you 
regard your allegiance, use every means to appease his resentment, 

' On the death of Oallienuii, nee Trebvlliufi Pollio in IliBt. Aiifrupt. p. I HI. 
rodlicni II., c. 14.] Zoumuji, I. i. [c. 4«»j p. M. ZonaraF, 1. xii. [c. IT)] p. iVM [o<l. 
I'ltuiii; p. 4&<>3, cd. Bonn J. Eutrop. ix. H. Aurelius Victor in Kpitom. [c. 3:t.] 
y'lcUtr in CcMU". [c. ^H.}.] I hATe compared and blended thcni all, but have chiefly 
foHowed Aureliua Victor, who Mems to have had the beet niemoim. 

* Some tupDoaed him, oddly enough, to be a bastanl of the youugcT Ciordian. 
Otheri took aavantage of the provinoo of Dardania to deduce hia origin from Dar^ 
dauus and the ancient kings of TroT. 

* yotoria, a periodical and official deumtch \% hich the emperors received from the 
nrmmi'irtt, or u^uU dispersed thrr>ugn tlu* provinc<^i. Of theae wo may upeak 
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4 DEATH OF AUUEOLUS. Chap. XI. 

** but conduct your negotiation with secrecy ; let it not reach the 
" knowledge of the Dacian troops ; they are already provoked, and 
" it might inflame their fury. I myself have sent him some presents : 
" be it your care that he accept them with pleasure. Above all, let 
^' him not suspect that I am made acquainted with his imprudence. 
" The fear of my anger might urge him to desperate counsels." * 
The presents which accompanied this humble epistle, in which the 
monarch solicited a reconciliation with his discontented subject, con- 
sisted of a considerable sum of money, a splendid wardrobe, and a 
valuable service of silver and gold plate. By such arts Gallienus 
softened the indignation and dispelled the fears of his lUyrian general, 
and during the remainder of that reign the formidable sword of 
Claudius was always dra>*Ti in the cause of a master whom he despised. 
At last, indeed, he received from the conspirators the bloody purple 
of Gallienus ; but he had been absent from their camp and counsels ; 
and however he might applaud the deed, we may candidly presume 
that he was innocent of the knowledge of it.® When Claudius 
ascended the throne he was about fifty-four years of age. 

The siege of Milan was still continued, and Aureolus soon dls- 
rvath of covered that the success of his artifices had only raised up a 
Aureoiua. moYQ determined adversary. lie attempted to negotiate with 
Claudius a treaty of alliance and partition. " Tell him," replied the 
intrepid emperor, " that such proposals should have been made to 
** Gallienus ; Iie^ perhaps, might have listened to them with patience, 
" and accepted a colleague as despicable as himself." ' This stern 
refustil, and a last unsuccessful effort, obliged Aureolus to yield the 
city a!id himself to the discretion \)f the conqueror. The judgment of 
the army pronounced him worthy of death, and Claudius, after a 
feeble resistiince, consented to the execution of the sentence. Nor 
wiis the zeal of the senate less ardent in the cuuse of their new 
sovereign. They ratified, perhaps with a sincere transport of zeal, 
the election of (JIaudius ; and as his predecessor had shown himself 
the personal enemy of their order, they exercised, under the name of 
justice, a severe revenge against his friends and family. The senate 
was permitted to discharge the ungrateful office of punishment, and 
the emperor reserved for himself the pleasure and merit of obtaining 
by his intercession a general act of indemnity.** 

* HUt. August, p. 2(»8. [Pollio, Claud, c. 17.] Qallienua descnbes the plate, 
vestments, &c., like a mnu who loved and understood those splendid tnfles. 

' Julian (Orat. i. p. 6) affiinus that Claudius acquired the empire in a just and even 
holy manner. But we may distrust the pm-tiality of a kiusmtm. 

* Hist. Aug\ist. p. 20:J. [Pollio, Claud, c. 5.] There »u-e some trifling difirei*encea 
concerning the circumstances of the last defeat amd death of Aui^eolus. 

* Aurolius Victor m Gallien. [De Cacaar. c. 3:5.] The people loudly prayt;«l foi 
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Such OEttcntatious clemency discovers less of the real character of 
Claudius than a trifling circumstance in which he seems to 
have consulted only the dictates of his heart The frequent .wmi justice 
rebellions of the proidnces had involved almost every person 
in the guilt of treason, almost every estate in the case of confiscation ; 
and Gallienus often displayed his liberality by distributing among his 
officers the property of his subjects. On the accession of Claudius, an 
old woman threw herself at his feet and complained that a general of 
the late emperor had obtained an arbitrary grant of her patrimony. 
This general was Claudius himself, who had not entirely escaped the 
amta^on of the times. The emperor blushed at the reproach, but 
desened the confidence which she had reposed in his equity. The 
confession of his fault was accompanied with immediate and ample 
restitution.* 

In the arduous task which Claudius had undertaken of restoring 
the empire to its ancient splendour, it was first necessary to ne oikw- 
revive among his troops a sense of order and obedience. JJf^.UJuon 
With the authority of a veteran commander, he repre- ^'^^^""ny- 
sented to them that the relaxation of discipline had introduced a 
long train of disorders, the effects of which were at length expe- 
rienced by the soldiers themselves ; that a people ruined by oppres- 
sion, and indolent from despair, could no longer supply a numerous 
anny with the means of luxury, or even of subsistence ; that the dangei 
of each individual had increased with the desi)otism of the military 
order, since princes who tremble on the throne will guard their safety 
by the instant sacrifice of every obnoxious subject The emj)eror 
expatiated on the mischiefs of a lawless caprice, which the soldiers 
could only gratify at the ex|)ense of their own blood, as their seditious 
elections had so frequently been followed by civil wars, which con- 
sumed the flower of the legicms either in the field of battle or in the 
cruel abuse of victory. He planted in the most lively colours the 
exhausted state of the treasury, the desolation of the provinces, the 
disgrace of the Roman name, and the insolent triumph of rapacious 
barbarians. It was against those barbarians, he declared, that he 
intended to point the first effort of their arms. Tetricus might reign 
Sir a while over the West, and even Zenobia might preserve the 

tb« damnation of Gallienun.' Tlio pcuate decreed that hia relations and iK'r\iint« 
•bouM \te thrown down headlong fi-oiii the Genionian stairs. An obnoxiuus otIi<-«*r 
uf the nrvenue hail his ejes torn out whilst under examination. 
* 2&u&anw, 1. xii. [c. 2>>J p. G:i:> [oil. Paris; p. 6i»4, ed. Bonn]. 



* The ei|ireMioo is curious: "terrain matrem deoa(|uo infects pnniarvtur, i*cdei 
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6 INVA8I0X BY THE GOTHS. Chap. XL 

(loininion of the East^^ These usurpers were his personal adversane;», 
nor could he think of indulging any private resentment till lie had 
saved an empire whose impending ruin would, unless it was timely 
prevented, crush both the army and the people. 

The various nations of Germany and Scmnalia who fought under 
AD. 269. the Gothic standard had already collected an armament 
hivluurib! more formidable than any which had yet issued from 
empire. ^j^^ Euxinc. On the banks of the Dniester, one of the 
great rivers that discharge themselves into that sea, they constructed 
a fleet of two thousand, or even of six thousand vessels ;^* numbers 
which, however incredible they may seem, would have been insufficient 
to transport their pretended army of three hundred and twenty thou- 
sand barbarians. Whatever might be the real strength of the Goths, 
the vigour and success of the expedition were not adequate to the 
greatness of the preparations. In their passage through the Bos- 
phonis the unskilful pilots were overpowered by the violence of the 
current ; and while the multitude of their ships were crowded in a 
narrow channel, many were dashed against each other or against the 
shore. The barbarians made several descents on the coasts both of 
Europe and Asia ; but the open country was already plundered, and 
they were repulsed with shame and loss from the fortified cities which 
they assaulted. A spirit of discouragement and division arose in tiic 
fleet, and some of their chiefs sailed away towards the islands of 
Crete and C/yprus; but the main body, pureuing a more steady 
course, anchored at length near the foot of Mount Athos, and 
assaulted the city of Tliessalonica, the wealthy capital of all the 
Macedonian provinces. Their attacks, in which they displayed a 
fierce but artless bravery, were soon interrupted by the rapid approach 
of Claudius, hastening to a scene of action that deserved the presence 
of a warlike prince at the head of the remaining powers of the 
empire. Impatient for battle, the Goths immediately broke up their 
camp, relinquished the siege of Thessalonica, left their navy at the 
foot of Mount Athos, traversed the hills of Macedonia, and pressed 
forwards to engage the last defence of Italy. 

We still possess an original letter addressed by Claudius to the 
pi«tre» and scuato and Dcople on this memorable occasion. " Conscript 

finnn^BS of 

cuudiua, " fathers," says the emperor, " know that three hundred 
" and twenty thousand Goths have invaded the Roman temtory. H 

^^ 2k)nara8 on this occasion mentions Posthumus; but tho registei's of tlie sen Ate 
(Hist, August, p. 203. [PoUio. Claud, c. 4.]) prove thatTetricus was already empcix>r 
of the western provinces. 

" The Augustau History mentions the smaller, 2iOiuiras the lui^er, number; the 
liTely fancy of Montesquieu induced him to prefei- the latter. 
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** I ranquish them, your gratitude will reward my services. Should 
** I &11, remember that I am the successor of Gallienus. The 
whole republic is fatigued and exhausted. ^Ve shall fight after 
Valerian, after Ingenuus, Re^^llianus, Lollianus, Posthumu£, 
Celsus, and a thousand others, whom a just contempt for Gallienuii 
" provoked into rebellion. We are in want of darts, of spears, and 
^ of shields. The strength of the empire, Gaul, and Spain, are 
^' usurped by Tetricus ; and we blush to acknowledge that the 
" archers of the East serve under the banners of Zenobia. Whatever 
** we shall perform will be sufficiently great." ** The melancholy 
firmness of Uiis epistle announces a hero careless of his fate, conscious 
of his danger, but still deriidng a well-grounded hope from the 
resources of his own mind. 

The event surpassed his own expectations and those of the world. 
By the most sifirnal victories he delivered the empire from Hia victory 

over th6 

this host of barbarians, and was distinguished by posterity Goths. 
under the glorious appellation of the Gothic Claudius. The imper- 
fect historians of an irregular war^' do not enable us to describe the 
order and circumstances of his exploits ; but, if we could be indulged 
in the allusion, we might distribute into three acts this memorable 
tragedy. I. The decisive battle was fought near Naissus, a city of 
Dardania. The legions at first gave way, oppressed by numbers and 
dismayed by misfortimes. Their ruin was inevitable, had not the 
abilities of their emperor prepared a seasonable relief. A large de- 
tachment, risingeout of the secret and difficult passes of the moun- 
tains, which by his order they had occupied, suddenly assailed the 
rear of the victorious Goths. The favourable instant was improved 
by the activity of Claudius. He revived the courage of his troops, 
restored their ranks, and pressed the barbarians on every side. Fifty 
thousand men are reported to have been skin in the battle of Naissus. 
Several large bodies of barbarians, covering their retreat with a 
moveable fortification of waggons, retired, or rather escaped, from 
the field of slaughter. II. We may presume that some insurmount- 
able difficulty — the fatigue, perhaps, or the disobedience, of the 
conquerors — prevented Claudius from completing in one day the 
destruction of the Goths. The war was difi\ised over the provinces 
<^ Mssia, Thrace, and Macedonia, and its operations drawn out into 
a ^wety of marches, surprises, and tumultuary engagements, as well 

" TrebelL PoUio in Hwt. August, p. 204. [Claud, c. 7.] 

<* Hist. Augtist. in Claud. Aurelian. et Prob. ZosimuB, 1. i. [o. 42-46] p. 38-42. 

mans. I. xiL fc. 261 p. 036 [ed. Paria; p.6or>, ed. Bonn]. Aorel. Victor ir Rpitom* 



Victor Junior in Caciar. Euirou. ix. 3. Euseb. in Chrou. fAn. CCLXXI.' 



8 DEATH or CLAUDIUS. Chap. XI. 

oy sea as by land. When the Romans suffered any loss, it was <x>ni- 
monly occasioned by their own cowardice or rashness ; but the supe- 
rior talents of the emperor, his perfect knowledge of the country, and 
his judicious choice of measures as well as officers, assured on most 
occasions the success of his arms. The immense booty, the fruit of 
80 many victories, consisted for the greater part of cattle and slares. 
A select body of the Gothic youth was received among the Imperial 
troops ; the remainder was sold into servitude ; and so con^derable 
was the number of female captives that every soldier obtained to his 
share two or three women. A circumstance from which we may 
conclude that the invaders entertained some designs of settlement 
as well as of plunder ; since even in a naval expedition they were 
accompanied by their families. III. The loss of their fleet, which 
was either taken or sunk, had intercepted the retreat of the Goths. 
A vast circle of Roman posts, distributed with skill, supported with 
firmness, and gradually closing towards a common centre, forced the 
barbarians into the most inaccessible parts of Mount Hasmus, where 
they found a safe refuge, but a very scanty subsistence. During the 
course of a rigorous winter, in which they were besieged by the 
emperor's troops, famine and pestilence, desertion and the sword, 
continually diminished the imprisoned multitude. On the 
retmn of spring nothing appeared in arms except a hardy 
and desperate band, the remnant of that mighty host which had 
embarked at the mouth of the Dniester. 

The pestilence which swept away such numbers of the barbarians 
Mardi. at length proved fatal to their conqueror. After a short 
^^^ but glorious reign of two years, Claudius expired at Sirmium, 
SSSiJSrfs amidst the tears and acclamations of his subjects. In his 
fo? hiiTiio. ^^^ illness he convened the principal officers of the state and 
ceMor. army, and in their presence recommended Aurelian,** one 

of his generals, as the most deserving of the throne, and the best 
qualified to execute the great design which he himself had been 
permitted only to undertake. The virtues of Claudius, bis valour, 
affability, justice, and temperance, his love of fame and of his country, 
place him in that short list of emperors who added lustre to the 
Roman purple. Those virtues, however, were celebrated with pecu- 
liar zeal and complacency by the courtly writers of the age of Con- 
stantino, who was the great-grandson of Crispus, the elder brother of 
Claudius. The voice of flattery was soon taught to repeat that the 

«« According to Zoiiaraa (1. xiL [c. 26] p. 636 [ed. Par.; p. 605, ed.Bonnl) Claudiua. 
befora his death, invested him with the purple; but this singular fact is rather ca» 
tradicted than confirmed by other writers. 
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gwlSf who 80 hastily h«ad snatched Claudius from the earth, rewarded 
his merit and piety h} the perpetual estahlishment of the empire in 
nis family.^ ^ 

Notwithstan(Ung these oracles, the greatness of the Flavian family 
(a name which it had pleased them to assume) was deferred ^ 

* , ' , The attempt 

above twenty years, and the elevation of Claudius occa- andikiiof 
sioned the immediate ruin of his brother Quintilius,* who 
possessed not sufficient moderation or courage to descend into the 
private station to which the patriotism of the late emperor had con- 
demned him. Without delay or reflection he assumed the purple at 
Aquileia, where he commanded a considerable force ; and though his 
reign lasted only seventeen days,^ he had time to obtain the sanction 
of the senate and to experience a mutiny of the troops. As soon as 
he was informed that the great army of Uie Danube had invested the 
well-known valour of Aurelian with Imperial power, he sunk 
under the &me and merit of his rival ; and, ordering his 
veins to be opened, prudently withdrew himself from the unequal 
contest^* 

The general design of this work will not permit us minutely to relate 
the actions of every emperor after he ascended the throne, . 
much less to deduce the various fortunes of his private life, service* of 
We shall only observe that the father of Aurelian was a 
peasant of the territory of Sirmium, who occupied a small farm, the 
property of Aurelius, a rich senator. His warlike son enlisted in 
the troops as a common soldier, successively rose to the rank of a 
centurion, a tribune, the praefect of a legion, the inspector of the 
camp, the general, or, as it was then called, the duke of a frx)ntier ; 
and at length, during the Gothic war, exercised the important office 
of commander-in-chief of the cavalry. In every station he distin- 
guished himself by matchless valour,*^ rigid discipline, and successful 

** See the Life of Claudius by Pollio, and the OratiooB of Mamertinus, Eumenius, 
and Julian. See likewise the Csosan of Julian, p. 313. In Julian it was not aduW 
tion, but superstition and vanity. 

•• Zodmus, 1. i. [c. 47] p. 42. PoUio (Hist. August, p. 206 TClaud. c. 12]) allows 
him Tiituea, and says, that, like Pertinax, he was killed by the licentious soldiers. 
According to Dezippus, he died of a disease.*^ 

^ Theoclius (as ouoted in the Augustan History, p. 211 [VopiBC. Aurel. c. 01) 
affirms that in one aay he killed with his own hand forty -eight Sannations, and in 
■erend subsequent engagements nine himdred and fifty. This hci-oic valour was 
admired by the soldiers, and celebrated in their rude songs, the burden of which was 
mUU, milU, miile, ocddit, 

* The ancient writers call him Quin- reign some months.—Q. 
tillus, not Quintilius. — S. ** The citation of Dexippus is not 

^ Soch is the narrative of the greater correct. Tlie words of Pulfio arc, " Kt 

part of the older historians; but the num- Dexippus quidom Claudium non dicit 

wT and the variety of his medals seem to occisum, sod mortuum: ncc tamen addidit 

require more time, and give probability to morbo, ut dubium seutire videatur." — S. 
the report of Zoeincus, who makes him 
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conduct He was invested with the consulship by the emperoi 
Valerian, who styles him, in the pompous langua^ of that age, the 
deliverer of Illyricum, the restorer of Gaul, and the rival of the 
Scipios. At the recommendation of Valerian, a senator of the highest 
rank and merit, Ulpius Crinitus, whose blood was derived from the 
same source as that of Trajan, adopted the Pannonian peasant, gave 
him his daughter in marriage, and relieved with his ample fortune 
the honourable poverty which Aurelian had preserved inviolate.*' 

The reign of Aurelian lasted only four years and about nine 
Aurciun'8 mouths ; but every instant of that short period was filled 
reign. by somc memorable achievement. He put an end to the 

Gothic war, chastised the Germans who invaded Italy, recovered 
Gaul, Spain, and Britain out of the hands of Tetricus, and destroyed 
the proud monarchy which Zenobia had erected in the East on the 
ruins of the afflicted empire. 

It was the rigid attention of Aurelian even to the minutest articles 
His severe ^^ discipline which bestowed such uninterrupted success on 
discipline, ijjg anna. His military regulations are contained in a very 
concise epistle to one of his inferior officers, who is commanded to 
enforce them, as he wishes to become a tribune, or as he is desn*ous 
to live. Gaming, drinking, and the arts of divination were severely 
prohibited. Aurelian expected that his soldiers should be modes^ 
frugal, and laborious ; that their armour should be constantly kept 
bright, theur weapons sharp, their clothing and horses ready for 
immediate service; that they should live in their quarters with 
chastity and sobriety, without damaging the corn-fields, without 
stealing even a sheep, a fowl, or a bunch of grapes, without exacting 
from their landlords either salt, or oil, or wood. " The public allow- 
" ance," continues the emperor, " is sufficient for their support ; their 
'^ wealth should be collected from the spoil of the enemy, not from 
" the tears of the provinciala" *' A single instance will serve to 
display the rigour, and even cruelty, of Aurelian. One of the soldiers 
had seduced the wife of his host. The guilty wretch was fastened to 
two trees forcibly drawn towards each other, and his limbs were torn 
asunder by their sudden separation. A few such examples impressed 
a salutary consternation. The punishments of Aurelian were terri- 
ble ; but he had seldom occasion to punish more than once the same 

'* AcholiuB (ap. Hiat. Atigust. p. 213 [Vopisc. Aurol. c. 13]) describes the oeremony 
of the adoption, as it was performed at ByxaDtium, in the presence of the emperor 
and his great officers. 

" Hist. August, p. 211. I Vopisc. Aurel. c. 7.] This laconic epistle is truly the 
work of a soldier; it abounas with military phrases auil words, some of which cannot 
bo understood without difficulty. Ferramenta samiata is well explained by Salmaaius. 
The former of the words means all weapons of ofienco, and is contrasted with Aruuif 
defensive iirmuur. The latter significti keen and well Bharponed. 
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offence. His own conduct gave a sanction to bis laws, and the 
seditious legions dreaded a chief who had learned to obey, and who 
was worthy to command. 

The death of Claudius had revived the fainting spirit of the Gotha. 
The troops which guarded the passes of Mount Uaemus He coo- 
and the banks of the Danube had been drawn away by the ^^ttth 
apprehension of a civil war ; and it seems probable that the *** *^^*'*' 
remaining body of the Gothic and Vandalic tribes embraced the 
favourable opportunity, abandoned their settlements of the Ukraine, 
traversed the rivers, and swelled with new multitudes the destroying 
host of their countrymen. Their united numbers were at length 
encountered by Aurelian, and the bloody and doubtful conflict ended 
only with the approach of night '^ Exhausted by so many calamities, 
which they had mutually endured and inflicted during a twenty years' 
war, the Goths and the Romans consented to a lasting and beneficial 
treaty. It was earnestly solicited by the barbarians, and cheerfully 
ratified by the legions, to whose suffrage the prudence of Aurelian 
referred the decision of that important question. The Gothic nation 
engaged to supply the armies of Rome with a body of two thousand 
auxiliaries, consisting entirely of cavalry, and stipulated in return an 
undisturbed retreat, with a regular market as far as the Danube, 
provided by the emperor's care, but at their own expense. The 
treaty was observed with such religious fidelity, that, when a party oi 
five hundred men straggled from the camp in quest of plunder, the 
king or general of the barbarians commanded that the guilty leader 
should be apprehended and shot to death with darts, as a victim 
devoted to the sanctity of their engagements.* It is, however, not 
unlikely that the precaution of Aurelian, who had exacted as hostages 
the sons and daughters of the Gothic chie&, contributed something to 
this pacific temper. The youths he trained in the exercise of arms, 
and near his own person ; to the damsels he gave a liberal and Roman 
education, and, by bestowing them in marriage on some of his prin- 
cipal officers, gradually introduced between the two mitions the closest 
and most endearing connections.'^ 

But the most important condition of peace was understood rather 
than expressed in Uie treaty. Aurelian withdrew the Roman forces 

•• ZosimuB, 1. i. [c. 48, p. 43] p. 45. 

" Dexippu* ; ap. Exuei-pta Legat. p. 12 [ed. Paris; p. 8, ed. Ven.; p. 10, ed. Rjnn]) 
relates the whole transaction under the name of Vandala. Anreliau married one of 
the (Sothic ladies to his general Bonosus, who was able to drink with the Goths aud 
djaoorer their secrets. Hut. August, p. 247. [Vopisc. Bonosus, c. l.'i.] 



* The fiTe hundred tstragglers w^rt; all slain.— M 
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from Dacia, and tacitly relinquished that great pnmnce to the Gotha 
ami resigns and Vandals.** His manly judgment convinced him of 
{Ift>%ioe*if ^'^^ ^^*^ advantages, and taught hun to despise the seeming 
l%:u. disgrace, of thus contracting the frontiers of the monarchy. 

The Dacian subjects, removed from those distant possesions which 
they were unable to cultivate or defend, added strength and popu- 
lousncss to the southern side of the Danube. A fertile territory, 
which the repetition of barbarous inroads had changed into a desert, 
wjis yielded to their industry, and a new province of Dacia still pre- 
served the memory of Trajan's conquests. The old country of that 
name detained, however, a considerable nimiber of its inhabitants, 
who dreaded exile more than a Gothic master.*' These degenerate 
Ilomans continued to serve the empire, whose allegiance they had 
renounced, by introducing among their conquerors the first notions of 
agriculture, the useful arts, and the conveniences of civilised life. An 
intercourse of commerce and language was gradually established 
between the opposite banks of the Danube ; and, after Dacia became 
an independent state, it often proved the firmest barrier of the 
empire against the invasions of the savages of the North. A sense of 
interest attached these more settled barbarians to the alliance of 
Home, and a pennanent interest very frequently ripens into sincere 
and useful friendship. This various colony, which filled the ancient 
province, and was insensibly blended into one great people, still 
acknowledged the superior renown and authority of the Gothic tribe, 
and claimed the fancied honour of a Scandinavian origin. At the 
same time the lucky, though accidental, resemblance of the name of 
Getae^ infused among the credulous Goths a vain persuasion that, in 
a remote age, their own ancestors, already seated in the Dacian pro- 
vinces, had received the instructions of Zamolxis, and checked the 
victorious arms of Sesostris and Darius.*^ 



" Hist. August, p. 222. [Vopiflc. Aurel. c. 39.] Eutrop. ix. 15 [c. 9], Sextui 
Ruf is, c. 8. LactantiuB de Moi*tibua Persecutonim, c. 9. 

^ The Wallachians still preserve many traces of the Latin language, and have 
buaste<l, in every age, of their Roman descent They are suiTounded by, but not 
mixed with, the barbai'ians. See a Memoir of M. d'Auville on ancient Dacia, in the 
Academy of Inscriptionn, torn, xxx." 

** See the first enapter of Joruandes. The Vandals, however (c. 22\ maintained a 
short independence between the rivers Marisia and Grissia (Maros and Keres [Korosz]), 
which fell into the Theiss. 



" The Wallachian langiuige not only by Gibbon, was called D<icia Anrclvmi, and 

proseinres many traces of the Latin Ian- was the distiict south of the Danube, 

guage, but is derived from it, I'ke the lying between Up[)cr and Lower Mcueia. 

Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and French. — S. 

The "now pix>vince of Dacia," mentioned *» Sec note on vol. i. p. L>75, — ^S. 
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While the vigorous and moderate conduct of Aurelian restored 
the Illyrian frontier, the nation of the Alemanni*^ violated ThcAie- 
the conditions of peace which either Gallienus had pur- "»*""«*•'• 
chased, or Claudius had imposed, and, inflamed by their impatient 
youth, suddenly flew to arms. Forty thousand horse appeared in the 
field,** and the numbers of the infantry doubled those of the cavalry.*' 
The first objects of their avarice were a few cities of the Rhaetian 
frontier ; but their hopes soon rising with success, the rapid march 
of the Alemanni traced a line of devastation from the Danube 
to the Po." 

The emperor was almost at the same time informed of the irrup- 
tion, and of the retreat, of the barbarians. Collecting an ^.,>, 270. 
active body of troops, he marched with silence and celerity September. 
along the skirts of the Hercyniaii forest ; and the Alemanni, laden 
with the spoils of Italy, arrived at the Danube, without suspecting 
that on the opposite bank, and in an advantageous post, a Roman 
army lay concealed and prepared to intercept their return. Aurelian 
indulged the fatal security of the barbarians, and permitted about 
half their forces to pass the river without disturbance and without 
precaution. Their situation and astonishment gave him an easy 
victory ; his skilful conduct improved the advantage. Disposing the 
legions in a semicircular form, he advanced the two horns of the 
crescent across the Danube, and, wheeling them on a sudden towards 
the centre, enclosed the rear of the German host The dismayed 
barbarians, on whatsoever side they cast their eyes, beheld with 
despair a wasted country, a deep and rapid stream, a victorious and 
implacable enemy. 

Reduced to this distressed condition, the Alemanni no longer dis- 
dained to sue for peace. Aurelian received their ambassadors at 
the head of his camp, and with every circumstance of martial pomp 
that could display the greatness and discipline of Rome. The legions 
stood to their arms in well-ordered ranks and awful silence. The 
principal commanders, distinguished by the ensigns of their rank, 
iippcared on horseback on either side of the Imperial throne. Behind 

* DezippUB, p. 7-12red. Paria; p. 5, »77 etl. Vcn.; p. 11,577. ed Bon"]- Zosiin la, 
I. L [c 49] p. 43. Vopiflcus in Aurelian. in Hist. August. However these historians 
(lifier in names (Alemanni, Juthungi, and Marconianni), it is evident that they 
mean the lame people and the same war; but it required some care to conciliate and 
.'xplain them. 

* Cantoclarus, with his usual accuracy, chooses to translate three hundred 
thousand; his version is equally repugnant to sense and to grammar. 

^ We may remark, as an instance of bad taste, that Dexippus applies to the light 
iofiuitry of the Alemanni the technical terms proper only to the Grecian phalanx. 

** In Dexippus we at present read Rhodanus: M de Valois very judiciously altera 
the word toEridanus. [Niebiihr, in his e<lition of Dcxii*pua (p. 19, ed. Bonn), keeps 
RiAfdaiius.— S:i.j 
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the throne the consecrated images of the emperoi and his prede- 
cessors,^^ t) e golden eagles, and the various titles of the legions, 
engraved in letters of gold, were exalted in the air on lofty pikes 
covered with silver. When Aurelian assumed his seat, his manly 
grace and majestic figure ^^ taught the barbarians to revere the 
person as well as the purple of their conqueror. The ambassadors 
fell prostrate on the ground in silence. They were commanded to 
rise, and permitted to speak. By the assistance of interpreters they 
extenuated their perfidy, magnified their exploits, expatiated on the 
vicissitudes of fortune and the advantages of peace, and, with an 
ill-timed confidence, demanded a large subsidy, as the price of the 
alliance which they oflered to the Romans. The answer of the 
emperor was stem and imperious. He treated their ofier with con- 
tempt, and their demand with indignation ; reproached the barbarians 
that they were as ignorant of the arts of war as of the laws of peace ; 
and finally dismissed them with the choice only of submitting to Iiis 
unconditioned mercy, or awaiting the utmost severity of his resent- 
ment.^^ Aurelian had resigned a distant province to the Goths; 
but it was dangerous to trust or to pardon these perfidious barbarians, 
whose formidable power kept Italy itself in perpetual alarms. 

Immediately after this conference it should seem that some un- 
The Ale- expcctcd emergency required the emperor's presence in 
vadeiuiy, Panuonia. He devolved on his lieutenants the care of 
finishing the destruction of the Alemanni, either by the sword, or 
by the surer operation of famine. But an active despair has often 
triumphed over the indolent assurance of success. The barbarians, 
finding it impossible to traverse the Danube and the Roman camp, 
broke through the posts in their rear, which were more ftebly or 
less careftiUy guarded ; and with incredible diligence, but by a diflerent 
road, returned towards the mountains of Italy.'^^ Aurelian, who con- 
sidered the war as totally extinguished, received the mortifying intel- 
ligence of the escape of the Alemanni, and of the ravage which they 
already committed in the territory of Milan. The legions were com- 
manded to follow, with as much expedition as those heavy bodies 
were cajiable of exerting, the rapid flight of an enemy, whose infantry 
and cavalry moved with almost equal swiftness. A few days after- 
wards the emperor himself marched to the relief of Italy, at the head 
of a chosen body of auxiliaries (among whom were the hostages and 

^ The emperor Claudius was cei*tainly of the number; but we ai'e ignorant how far 
this mai'k of respect was extended; if to Ctrsar and Augustus, it must have produced 
ft very awfnl spectacle; a long line of the masters of the world. 

* Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 210. [Aurel. c. 6.] 

" Dexippus gives them a subtle and prolix oration, worthy of a Grecian Bophii»i 

*• Hist. August, p. 21o. fVopisc. Aurel. c. 18.] 
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cavalry of the Vandals), and of all the Praetorian guards ^ ho had 
nerved in the wars on the Danube.*^ 

As the light troops of the Alemanni had spread themselves from 
the Alps to the Apennine, the incessant vigilance of Aurelian and are at 
and his officers was exercised in the discovery, the attack, i5?HbiSf by 
and the pursuit of the numerous detachments. Notwith- ^»^i**"- 
standing this desultory war, three considerable battles are mentioned, 
in which the principal force of both armies was obstinately engaged.^* 
The success was various. In the first, fought near Placentia, the 
Romans received so severe a blow, that, according to the expression 
of a writer extremely partial to Aurelian, the immediate dissolution 
of the empire was apprehended.'* The crafty barbarians, who had 
lined the woods, suddenly attacked the legions in the dusk of the 
evening, and, it is most probable, after the fatigue and disorder of a 
long march. The fiiry of their charge was irresistible ; but at length, 
aft^ a dreadful slaughter, the patient firmness of the emperor rallied 
bis troops, and restored, in some degree, the honour of his arms. 
The second battle was fought near Fano in Umbria ; on the spot 
which, five hundred years before, had been fatal to the brother of 
IlannibaL'* Thus far the successful Germans had advanced along 
the iGmilian and Flaminian way, with a design of sacking the 
defenceless mistress of the world. But Aurelian, who, watchful for 
the safety of Rome, still hung on their rear, found in this place the 
decisive moment of giving them a total and irretrievable defeat'' 
The flying remnant of their host was exterminated in a third and 
last battle near Pavia; and Italy was delivered from the inroads of 
the Alemanni. 

Fear has been the original parent of superstition, and every new 
calamity urges trembling mortals to deprecate the wrath sapemi- 
of their inviable enemies. Though the best hope of the moniea. 
republic was in the valour and conduct of Aurelian, yet such was 
ihe public consternation, when the barbarians were hourly expected 
at the gates of Rome, that, by a decree of the senate, the Sibylline 
htwks were consulted. Even the emperor himself, fi^m a motive 
either of relii^on or of policy, recommended thb salutary measure, 
chided the tardiness of the senate,'^ and ofiered to supply whatever 
expense, whatever animals, whatever captives of any nation, the goiU 

■■ Dexipfnui, p. \'2 [«!. Pari»; p. 8, e<L Yen.; p. 21, et\. Bonn]. 
•• Victor Junior in Aurelinu [Epit. 35, '/]. 

* YMptacuJi in Hist. August, p. 216. f Aurcl. c. 21.] 

** TIm little riTer, or nU.her torrent, of Mctaunui, noorFano, has been immortAlimHl 
by fiadinK such an hwtorUn m Livy, and such n |KXJt an Horace. 

* It it rscurded by an tnacription found at I*eHart>. See Gnitcr. cclxxvi. :\. 

* One ahouM imai^ne, he Mud, that you wore awiembUMl in a Chriatinn chtirch, omI 
in %ht tfiuple '>f all tbr ginU. 
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should require. Notwithstanding this liberal offer, it does not appear 
that any human victims expiated with their blood the sins of the 
j^j^27i, Roman jjeople. The Sibylline books enjoined ceremoniei 
Jan. u. Qf Q^ more harmless nature— processions of priests in white 
robes, attended by a chorus of youths and virgins ; lustrations of the 
city and adjacent country ; and sacrifices, whose powerful influence 
disabled the barbarians from passing the mystic ground on which 
they had been celebrated. However puerile in themselves, these 
superstitious arts were subservient to the success of the war ; and i^ 
in the decisive battle of Fano, the Alenianni fancied they saw an 
army of spectres combating on the side of Aurelian, he received a 
real and effectual aid from this imaginary reinforcement'* 

But whatever confidence might be placed in ideal ramparts, the 
Fortiflcationa experience of the past, and the dread of the future, induced 
or Rome. |.jjg Romans to construct fortifications of a grosser and more 
substantial kind. The seven hills of llome had been surrounded, by 
the successors of Romulus, with an ancient wall of more than thirteen 
miles.^^ The vast ench^sure may seem disproportioned to the strength 
and liumbers of the infant state. But it was necessary to secure an 
ample extent of pasture and arable land against the frequent and 
sudden incursions of the tribes of Latium, the perpetual enemies 
of the republic. With the progress of Roman greatness, the city 
and its inhabitants gradually increased, filled up the vacant space, 
l)ierced through the useless walls, covered the field of Mars, and, on 
every side, followed the public highways in long and beautiful suburbs.** 

* Vopiacus, in Hist. August, p. 215, 216 [Aurol. c. 18, .^77.], gives a long account 
of these ceremonies from the roisters of the senates. 

** PUn. Hist. Natur. iii. 5 [§ 9].* To confirm our idea, we may observe that for 
a long time Mount Coclius was a grove of oaks, and Mount Viminal was overrun with 
osiei-e; that inthu fouHh century the Aventine was a vacant and solitary i*etirement; 
that till the time of Augustus the EsquUine was an unwholesome burying-ground; 
and that the numerous inequalities remarked by the ancients in the Quiiinal 
sufficiently prove that it was not covered with buildings. Of the seven hills, the 
Capitoline and Palatine only, with the adjacent valleys, were the primitive habitation 
of the Roman people. But this subject would require a dissertation. 

^' KxRpatiantia tecta multas addidei-e ui-bes, is the expression of Pliny. 



'*' This statement of Pliny is startling, supposes that the measurement of Pliny 

since the waUs of Servius did not exceed i*cfei*s to the circumference of the city aa 

seven miles, and no new walls were built divided into the fourteen regions, not of 

round the city till the time of Aurelian. the cit^ as marked by its ancient walls. 

But the explanation given by Bunsen of There is, therefore, no occasion to resort 

this passage of Pliny is beyond doubt to the unsatisfactory expedient of altering 

the true ono, and has been accepted the numbers of Pliny, as Gibbon did in a 

by the best modem scholai-s. We know subsequent part of this work, when he 

that the city had long outgrown its saw the necessity of reducing the measure- 

original limits, and that the fourteen mout of the city. Ch. xli. note 77. See 

re^^ons into which it was divided by Bunsen, Ueschreibimg dcr Stadt Rom., 

Augustus cnibriioed a considerable space vol. i. p. 192, sc(j.; Becker, de Rfunn 

ouUide the city walls. Now Bunsen vcteris Muris, p. 1U9, s<^.— 3. 
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The extent oi the new walls, erected by Aiu'elian, and finished "in 
the reign of Probua, was magnified by popular estimation to near 
fifty/' but is reduced by accurate measurement to about twenty-one 
miles.**' It was a great but a melancholy labour, since the defence 
of the capital betrayed the decline of the monarchy. The Romans 
of a more prosperous age, who trusted to the arms of the legions 
the safety of the frontier camps,** were very far from entertaining a 
suspicion that it would ever become necessary to fortify the scat of 
empire agiunst the inroads of the barbarians.*^ 

The victory of Claudius over the Goths, and the success of Aurelian 
against the Alemanni, had already restored to the arms AnKUan 
of Rome their ancient superiority over the barbarous nations ^^J^^ 
of the North. To chastise domestic tyrants, and to reunite "»«T»e"- 
the dismembered parts of the empire, was a task reserved for the 
•eoond of those warlike emperors. Though he was acknowledged by 
the senate and people, the fit)ntiers of Italy, Africa, Illyricum, and 
Hurace, confined the limits of his reign. Gaul, Spain, and Britain, 
Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor, were still possessed by two rebels, 
who alone, out of so numerous a list, had hitherto escaped the dangers 
of their situation ; and to complete the ignominy of Rome, these 
rind thrones had been usurped by women. 

A ra{Hd succession of monarchs had arisen and fallen in the pro- 
▼inces of GauL The rigid virtues of Posthumus served snocettfon 
aoly to hasten his destruction. After suppressing a com- toSST" 

*" Hist. August, p. 222. [Vopisc. Aurel c. 39.] Both Lipeiun and Isaac Voesius 
luiw eagerly embimoed this meeeure. * See Nardini, Roma Aniica, 1. i. o. 8. 

•• Tecit. Hbt. ir. 23. 

* For Aurelian't walls, seeVopiscus inHist. August, p. 216, 222. [Aurel. o. 21 and 
99.] Zostmufs 1. i. [e. 49] p. 43. Eutropius, ix. 15 [9j. Aurel. Victor in Aureliaa. 
Victor Junior in Aurelian. Euseb. Ilieronym. et Idatius in Chronic. 



of these numbers can be ambitus teneant." It has been ingeni- 
The walls which surround ously conjectured by Hecker that in this 
tlks iDod e rn city of Rome are, with the passage we ought to understand pedum, 
•zoeiition of this part beyond the Tiber, not pnssuum, after the millin, which would 
Msiiitially the same as those of Aurelian. give ten Roman miles for the circuit, a mea- 
The lattflT were restored by Honoritis, as surement very near the truth. The mea- 
wis learn from an inscription on the walls surement of twentv-one miles rests upon 
now extant; and the walls of Honorius the authority of Oiympiodorus, who says 
■re oaivwnally allowed to be those which that the walls of Houonus, as measured by 
we see at p res en t. Now these walls the geometer Ammon, just before the 
fumtmxm between twelve and thirteen siege of the city by Alaric, were twenty- 
males, and, excluding the additions by one miles in circumference (Olymniod. 
tbe PdMi, between eleven and twelve, ap. Photium, Bibl. 80, p. 63, ed. Bekxer). 
Kot oniv most we therefore reject the Here it is pn>posed to read «« (1 1) instesd 
hKredibts Bomber of fifty miles, but even of »i (SI), but thii arbitrary alteration of 
tbe Um startliiM^ number of twenty-one. numbers is always unsatisfactory. See 
The farmer of toese two numbers rests on Bocker. de Rome veteris lluris, p. 1(>9, 
the authority of Vopiscus, who says, m^.; Bunbury on the Topography o| 
** llarns ortts Boaos sie ampliavit, ut Rome, in the Classicum Museum, vol. UL 
props millia murorum ejus p. :M7.— 8. 
U. 
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petitor who had assumed the purple at Mentz, he refused to gratify 
his troops with the plunder of the rebellious city ; and, in 
the seventh year of his rei^, became the victim of their dis- 
appointed avarice.** The death of Victorinus, his friend and associate, 
was occasioned by a less worthy cause. The shining accomplishments ^"^ 
of that prince were stained by a licentious passion, which he indulged 
in acts of violence, with too little regard to the laws of society, or 
even to those of love.*® He was slain at Cologne, by a 
conspiracy of jealous husbands, whose revenge would have 
appeared more justifiable, had they spared the innocence of his son. 
After the murder of so many valiant princes, it is somewhat remark- 
able, that a female for a long time controlled the fierce lemons of 
Gaul, and still more singular that she was the mother of the un- 
fortunate Victorinus. The arts and treasures of Victoria enabled 
her successively to place Marius and Tetricus on the throne, and to 
reign with a manly vigour under the name of those dependent 
emperors. Money of copper, of silver, and of gold, was coined in 
her name ; she assumed the titles of Augusta and Mother of the 
Camps : her power ended only with her life ; but her life was perhaps 
shortened by the ingratitude of Tetricus.*^ 

When, at the instigation of his ambitious patroness, Tetricus 
assumed the ensigns of royalty, he was governor of the 
aii.i defeat pcaccful proviucc of Aqjiitainc, an employment suited to 
his character and education. He reigned four or five years 
over Gaul, Spain, and Britain, the slave and sovereign of a licentious 
array, whom he dreaded, and by whom he was despised. The valour 
and fortune of Aurelian at length opened the prospect of a deliverance. 
A D. 271. Hg ventured to disclose his melancholy situation, and con- 
summer. jured thc cmperor to hasten to the relief of his unhappy 
rival. Had this secret correspondence reached the ears of tiie 

^ His competitor was JjoUianup," or iElianus, if, indeed, these names mean ihe 
same person. See Tillemont, tom. iii. p. 1177. 

^ The character of this prince by Julius Aterianus (ap. Hist. August, p. 187 
[Pollio, zxx. Tyranni, c. 5]) is worth transcribing, as it seems fair and impartial. 
Victorino, qui post Junium Posthumium Qallias rexit, neminem ezistimo prsefe- 
rendum; non in virtute Trajanum; non Antoninum in dementia: non in gravitate 
Nervam: non in gubemando serario Vrapasianum; non in censura totius vitie ac 
severitate militari Pertinacem vel Severum. Sed omnia han: libido et cupiditas 
voluptatis mulierarise sic perdidit, utnemo audeatvirtutes ejus in literas mitterequem 
constat omnium judicio meruisse puniri. 

^ He ravished the wife of Attitianus, an actuary, or army agent. Hist. August, 
p. 186. [Pollio, 1. c] Aurel. Victor in Aurelian. 

^ Pollio assigns her an article among the thirty tyrants. Hist. August, p. 200. 
[xxx. Tyranni, c. 30.] 

*■ The medals which bear the name of name of LsDlianus, which appears to hav* 

Lollianus are considei*ed forgeries, except been that of the competitor of Poathnmuih 

one in the museum of the IMnce of WiU- Eckhel, Doct. Num. t. vii. p. 449.— O. 
deck: there are many extant bearing the 
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eoldierS) it would most probably have cost Tetricus his life; nor 
could he resign the sceptre of the West without committing an act 
of treason against himself. He affected the appearances of a civil 
war, led his forces into the field against Aurelian, posted them in the 
most disadvantageous manner, betrayed his own counsels to the 
enemy, and with a few chosen friends deserted in the beginning of 
the action. The rebel legions, though disordered and dismayed by 
the unexpected treachery of their chief, defended themselves with 
desperate valour, till they were cut in pieces almost to a man, in 
this bloody and memorable battle, which was fought near Chalons in 
Champagne.*® The retreat of the irregular auxiliaries, Franks and 
Batavians,** whom the conqueror soon compelled or persuaded to 
repass the Rhine, restored the general tranquillity, and the power 
of Aurelian was acknowledged frt)m the wall of Antoninus to the 
Columns of Hercules. 

As early as the reign of Claudius, the city of Autun, alone and 
unassisted, had ventured to declare against the legions of GauL 
After a siege of seven months they stormed and plundered that 
unfortunate city, already wasted by famine.*' Lyons, on the con- 
trary, had resisted with obstinate disaffection the arms of Aurelian. 
We read of the punishment of Lyons,^' but there is not any mention 
nf the rewards of Autun. Such, indeed, is the policy of civil war : 
severely to remember injuries, and to forget the most important 
services. Revenge is profitable, gratitude is expensive. 

Aurelian had no sooner secured the person and provinces of 
Tetricus than he turned his arms against Zenobia, the A.D.272. 
celebrated queen of Palmyra and the East Modem zenobia; 
Europe has produced sevend illustrious women who have sustained 
with glory the weight of empire ; nor is our own age destitute of 
such distinguished characters. But if we except the doubtful achieve- 
ments of Semiramis, Zenobia is perhaps the only female whose 
superior genius broke through the servile indolence imposed on her 
sex by the climate and manners of Asia.** She claimed her descent 

•• PoUio in Hist. August, p. 196. [xxx. Tyranni, c. 23.] Vopiscus in Hist. August 
p. 22o. [Aurel. c. 32.] The two Victors, in the lives of Gallienus and Aurelian. 
Euirop. IX. 13 [c. 9]. Euseb. in Chron. Of all these writers, only the two Ub% 
(but with strong probability) place the fall of Tetricus before that of Zenobia. M. 
de Boze (in the Academy of Inscriptions, torn, xxx.) does not wish, and Tillemont 
(torn. ill. p. 1189) does not dare, to follow them. I have been fnirerthan the one, and 
bo]d«- than the other. [Clinton places the fall of Tetricus after that of Zenobia, in 
274.— S.] 

" Victor Junior in Aurelian. Eumenius mentions Batarica ; some critics, without 
iOT reason, would fain alter the word to Bagaudica. 

" Eunien. in Vet. Panegyr. ir. 8. 

•• Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 246 [in Proculo, c. 13 J. Autun was not restored 
till th« reign of Diocletian. See Eumenius de restaurandis scholis. 

** Almost everything that is said of the maniiem of Odenathua and 2enobia is ta^e? 
fttm their Lives in the Augustan History, by Trebellius PoUio: see p. 192, 190 
(&SZ. l^rraimi, e. 14 and Iv.j 
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from the Macedonian kings of Egypt,* equalled in beauty her ancestor 
Cleopatra, and far surpassed that princess in chastity^^ and valour. 
ber beauty Zcuobia was estecmcd the most lovely as well as the most 
ing; heroic of her sex. She was of a dark complexion (tor in 

speaking of a lady these trifles become important). Her teeth were 
of a pearly whiteness, and her large black eyes sparkled with uncom- 
mon fire, tempered by the most attractive sweetness. Her voice was 
strong and harmonious. Her manly understanding was strengthened 
and adorned by study. She was not ignorant of the Latin tongue, 
but possessed in equal perfection the Greek, the Syriac, and the 
Egyptian languages. She had drawn up for her own use an epitome 
of oriental history, and familiarly compared the beauties of Homer 
and Plato under the tuition of the sublime I-onginus. 

This accomplished woman gave her hand to Odenathus,'' who, 
from a private station, raised himself to the dominion ot 
the East. She soon became the friend and companion of a 
hero. In the intervals of war Odenathus passionately delighted in 
the exercise of hunting ; he pursued with ardour the wild beasts ot 
the desert, lions, panthers, and bears ; and the ardour of Zenobia in 
that dangerous amusement was not inferior to his own. She had 
inured her constitution to fatigue, disdained the use of a covered 
carriage, generally appeared on horseback in a military habit, and 
sometimes marched several miles on foot at the head of the troops. 
The success of Odenathus was in a great measure ascribed to her 
incomparable prudence and fortitude. Their splendid victories over 
the Great King, whom they twice pursued as far as the gates of 
Ctesiphon, laid the foundations of their united fame and power. The 
armies which they commanded, and the provinces which Ihey had 
saved, acknowledged not any other sovereigns than their invincible 
chiet^. The senate and people of Rome revered a stranger who had 
avenged their captive emperor, and even the insensible son of Valerian 
accepted Odenathus for his legitimate colleague. 

Afler a successful expedition against the Gothic plunderers of Asia, 
_ the Palmyrenian prince returned to the city of Emesa in 

She revenges ^ . t • 'ti • i i #*. « « 

hwhusbwid's ISyna. Invincible in war, he was there cut off by domestic 

treason, and his favourite amusement of hunting was the 

cause, or at least the occasion, of his death.^^ His nephew, Mseonius, 

^ She never admitted her husband's embraces but for the sake of posterity. U ber 
».ua. »_ ^1- -• .1 ^YiQ reiterated the experiment. 

XXX. Tyrannise. 14.] Zosimus, 1. i [o. 39] p» 



hopes were baffled, in the ensuing nu.nth she reiterated the experiment. 
» Hist. August, p 192, 193. LPolUo, "* - - 



^ According to some Christian writers of a noble family in Palmyra; and, accord* 

Zenobia wm a Jewess. (Jost, Geschicht^ ing to Procopius [Bell. Pers. 1. ii. c. 5], he 

der Israel, iv. p. 166. Hist, of Jews, iii. was prince of the Saracens who inhabil 

p. 175.)— M. the bonks of the Euphrates. EokhsL 

^ According to Zosimue, Odenathus was Doct. Num. viL p. 489. — Q. 
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presumed to dart his javelin before that of his uncle ; and, though 
admonished of his error, repeated the same insolence. As a monarch, 
and as a sportsman, Odenathus was provoked, took away his horse, 
a mark of ignominy among the barbarians, and chastised the rash 
youth by a short confinement The ofience was soon forgot, but the 
punishment was remembered; and Msonius, with a few daring 
anodates, assassinated his unde in the midst of a great en- 
tertainment Herod, the son of Odenathus, though not of 
Zenobia, a young man of a soft and effeminate temper,^'' was kiDed 
with his father. But Maeonius obtained only the pleasure of revenge 
by this bloody deed. He had scarcely time to assume the title of 
Augustus before he was sacrificed by Zenobia to the memory of 
her husband.^* 

With the assistance of hb most faithful friends, she immediately 
filled the vacant throne, and governed with manly counsels ^^^ „|gQg 
Palmyra, Syria, and the East, above five years. By the J^tlSd 
death of Odenathus, that authority was at an end which the ^^^k^^ 
senate had granted him only as a personal distinction ; but his martiai 
widow, disdaining both the senate and Gallienus, obliged one of the 
Roman generals who was sent against her to retreat into Europe, 
with the loss of his army and his reputation.^* Instead of the little 
passions which so freouently perplex a female reign, the steady 
administration of Zenooia was guided by the most judicious maxims 
of policy. If it was expedient to pardon, she could calm her resent- 
ment ; if it was necessary to punish, slie could impose silence on the 
voice of pity. Her strict economy was accused of avarice ; yet on 
every proper occasion she appeared magnificent and liberal The 
neighbouring states of Arabia, Armenia, and Persia, dreaded her 
enmity, and solicited her alliance. To the dominions of Odenathus, 
which extended from the Euphrates to the frontiers of Bithynia, his 
widow added the inheritance of her ancestors, the populous and 
fertile kingdom of Egypt *° * The emperor Claudius acknowledged 

M. Zooana, L xil [c. 24] p 6:(3 ^ed. I^aris; p. GOi), ed. Bonn]. The liwt is clear and 
probable, the othen oonfuiaed and inconaUteut. The text of Synocllua, if not corrupt, 
m abaolate nonaeiiae. 

* Odenathus and Zenobia often sent him, fn>m the tpoiUt of the enemy, preeenta of 
gma aoMl toys, which he received with infinite delight. 

* Some Tery unjust suspicions have been cast on Zenobia, as if ahe was accessoiy 
u» bar husband's death. 

*• Hist. August, p. 180, 181. [Pollio. Callieni II. c. 13.] 

* See ID IlLt. August, p. 198 [Pollio, rxx. Tyranni, c. 29], Aurelian's tcstiiu'>ny 
u» bar merit; and for the conquest of I'^'pt, Zosimus, 1. i. [c. 44] p. '^9. 40. 



* Tbts serms very doubtful : Claudius, reign of Aurflian. Hie same circunistanoa 

dorii^ aU hia reign, is represented as throws ^rvat improbability on her eon* 

emperor on the luedals of Alexandria, qut^tji in liulatia. Perhuiis Zenobia aJ- 

wbieb ar« very numerous. If Zenobia uiiniiitonxl l-Igj-pt in the name of Claudius, 

IMiaaaaaed any power in Kgypt, it could and, enibohlcue<] by tiiO death of thai 

saly bave been at tha U^iming of the |iribce, subjrcte<l ittoutt own {Hiwer — U. 
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her merit, and was content that, while he pursued the Gothic war» 
she should assert the dignity of the empire in the East The con- 
duct, however, of Zenobia was attended with some ambiguity ; nor 
is it unlikely that she had conceived the design of erecting an 
independent and hostile monarchy. She blended with the popular 
manners of Roman princes the stately pomp of the courts uf Asia, 
and exacted from her subjects the same adoration that was paid to 
the successors of Cyrus. She bestowed on her three sons^^ a Latin 
education, and often showed them to the troops adorned with the 
Imperial purple. For herself she reserved the diadem, with the 
splendid but doubtful title of Queen of the East. 

When Aurelian passed over into Asia, against an adversary whose 
Theexpe- scx alonc coujd render her an object of contempt, his 
Aureitali. presence restored obedience to the province of Bithynia, 
Aj>.272. already shaken by the arms and intrigues of Zenobia.** 
Advancing at the head of his legions, he accepted the submission of 
Ancyra, and was admitted into Tyana, after an obstinate siege, by 
the help of a perfidious citizea The generous though fierce tempci 
of Aurelian abieindoned the traitor to the rage of the soldiers : a 
superstitious reverence induced him to treat with lenity the country- 
men of Apollonius the philosopher.*^ Antioch was deserted on his 
approach, till the emperor, by his salutary edicts, recalled the fugitives, 
and granted a general pardon to all who, from necessity rather than 
choice, had been engaged in the service of the Palmjrrenian queen. 
The unexpected mildness of such a conduct reconciled the minds of 
the Syrians, and, as far as the gates of Emesa, the wishes of the people 
seconded the terror of his arms.** 

Zenobia would have ill deserved her reputation, had she indolently 
The emperor Permitted the cmpcror of the West to approach within an 
iefeauthe huiulrcd milcs of her capital. The fate of the East was 
aumsinthe decided in two great battles; so similar in almost every 
AntiocbMid circumstance, that we can scarcely distinguish them from 
each other, except by observing that the first was fought 

^' Timolaus, Herennianus, and Vabalathus.* It is supposed that the two former 
were already dead before the war. On the last, Aurelian bestowed a small province 
of Armenia, with the title of King ; several of his medals are still extant. See 
Tilleniont, tom. iii. p. 1 19o. ** Zosimus, 1. i [c. 50] p. 44. 

** Vopiscus (in Hist. August, p. 217 [Aurel. c. 23, seq.]) gives us an authentic letter, 
and a doubtful vision, of Aurelian. Apollonius of Tyana was bom about the same 
time as Jeeus Christ. His life (that of the former) is related in so fabulous a manner 
by his disciples, that we are at a loss to discover whether he was a sage, an impostor, 
or a fanatic. ^ Zosimus, 1. i. [c. 54] p. 46. 

* Vopiscus asserts (Aurel. c. 38) that extant either of Herennianiis or TimolauSy 

Zenobia governed as regent for her sou while there ai*e several of Vabalathus, 

Baibatua (t. e, Vabalathus), and not for bearing the effigies and titles of Aureliu 

Timolaus and Herennianus, which is the on the reverse. Rckhel, vol. vii. p. 491, 

statement of Trebellius PoUio, xxx. seq. ; Clinton, Fasti Rom. vol. i p. 309 

Tyranni, c. 29 There are no medals — S. 
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near Ant.och,^^ and the second near Emesa.^^ In both the queen of 
Pahnyra animated the armies by her presence, and devolved the 
execution of her orders on Zabdas, who had ah'eady »gnalised his 
military talents by the conquest of Egypt The numerous forces of 
Zenobia conasted for the most part of light archers, and of heavy 
cavalry clothed in complete steel. The Moorish and Illyrian horse 
of AureUan were unable to sustsdn the ponderous charge of their 
antagonists. They fled in real or affected disorder, engaged the 
Palmyrenians in a laborious pursuit, harassed them by a desultory 
combat, and at length discomfited this impenetrable but unwieldy 
body of cavalry. The light infantry, in the mean time, when they 
had exhausted their quivers, remaining without protection against a 
closer onset, exposed their naked sides to the swords of the legions. 
Aurelian had chosen these veteran troops who were usually stationed 
on the Upper Danube, and whose valour had been severely tried in 
the Alemannic war.*' After the defeat of Emesa, Zenobia found it 
impoamble to collect a third army. As far as the frontier of Egypt, 
the nations subject to her empire had joined the standard of the 
conqueror, who detached Probus, the bravest of his generals, to 
podseas himself of the Egyptian provinces. Palmyra was the last 
resource of the widow of Odenathus. She retired within the walls of 
her capital, made every preparation for a vigorous resistance, and 
declared, with the intrepidity of a heroine, that the last moment of 
her reign and of her life should be the same. 

Amid the barren deserts of Arabia a few cultivated spots rise like 
islands out of the sandy ocean. Even the name of Tadmor, r^e sut« 
or Palmyra, by its signification in the Syriac as well as o'^**!"!^ 
iu the Latin language, denoted the multitude of palm-trees which 
afforded shade and verdure to that temperate region. The air was 
pare, and the soil, watered by some invaluable springs, was capable 
of produdng fruits as well as com. A place possessed of such sin- 
<nilar advantages, and situated at a convenient distance *^ between 
the Gulf of Persia and tiie Mediterranean, was soon frequented by 

* At a pboe called Imixue. Eutrupius, Sextiu Rufus, and Jerome^ mention only 

UiM fint battle. 
^ Yopiactia, in Hiat. Aaguat. p. 217 [Aurel. c. 25], mentiona only the second. 

* Znatmua, L L [e. 50, jy*/] P> ^"^^- Hia account of the two battles is clear and 
ctrcomataDtial. 

^ It waa five 
'Xrvn fmm the 
fc«r wordM Hist. 




• Tadmor, or Palmyra, was probably at 125. Tadmor was proUibly built by 

a vary early period the connecting link Solomon as a coiumcrcial station. Iliai 

brtwc«a the commerce of Tyrv and of Jews, i. p. 271.— M. 
Ba^^luo- lleeren, Ideen, v. i. p. ii. |». 
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the caravans which conveyed to the nations of Europe a oonsidcnible 
part of the rich commodities of India. Palmyra insen^bly increaaed 
into an opulent and independent city, and, connecting the Roman and 
the Parthian monarchies by the mutual benefits of commerce, was 
sufiered to observe an humble neutrality, till at length, after the 
victories of Trajan, the little republic simk into the bosom of Rome, 
and flourished more than one hundred and fifty years in the sub- 
ordinate though honourable rank of a colony. It was during that 
peaceful period, if we may judge from a few remaining inscriptions, 
that the wealthy Palmyrenians constructed those temples, palaces, 
and porticos of Grecian architecture, whose ruins, scattered over an 
extent of several miles, have deserved the curiosity of our travellers. 
The elevation of Odenathus and Zenobia appeared to reflect new 
splendour on tiieir country, and Palmyra, for a while, stood forth the 
rival of Rome : but the competition was fatal, and ages of prosperi^ 
were sacrificed to a moment of glory.** 

In his march over the sandy desert between Emesa and Palmyra, 
itiftbe- the emperor Aurelian was perpetually harassed by the 
Aureiian. Arabs ; nor could he always defend his army, and especially 
his baggage, from those flying troops of active and daring robbers, 
who watched the moment of surprise, and eluded the slow pursuit ot 
the legions. The siege of Palmyra was an object far more diflicult 
and important, and the emperor, who, with incessant vigour, pressed 
the attacks in person, was himself wounded with a dart " The 
'^ Roman people," says Aurelian, in an ori^nal letter, ^^ speak with 
" contempt of the war which I am waging agfunst a woman. They 
" are ignorant both of the character and of the power of Zenobia. 
" It is impossible to enumerate her warlike preparations, of stones, of 
" arrows, and of every species of missile weapons. Every part of the 
" walls is provided with two or three bcdiatoe^ and artificial fires are 
" thrown from her military engines. The fear of punishment has 
" armed her with a desperate courage. Yet still I trust in the pro- 
" tecting deities of Rome, who have hitherto been favourable to all 
" my undertakings." '*^ Doubtful, however, of the protection of the 
gods, and of the event of the siege, Aurelian judged it more prudent 
to ofier terms of an advantageous capitulation; to the queen, a 
splendid retreat ; to the citizens, their ancient privileges. His proposal^ 
were obstinately rejected, and the refusal was accompanied with insult 

^ Some English traveUers from Aleppo discovered the ruins of Palmyra about the 
end of the last century. Our curiosity has since been gratified in a more splendid 
manner by Messieurs Wood and Dawkius. For the history of Palmyra we may con- 
sult the masterly dissertation of Dr. llalley in the Philosophical Tranaac^ona 
Lowthorp's Abridgment, vol. iii p. 518. 

^ Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 218. [AureL o. ^tf.] 
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The finnnecf of Zenobla was supported by the hope that in a very 
short time fiiunine would compel the Roman army to repass ^ ^ 
me desert; and by the reasonable expectation that the master of 
kings of the East, and particularly the Persian monarch, andof om 
would arm in the defence of their most natural ally. But 
fortune and the perseverance of Aurelian overcame every obstacle. 
The death of Sapor, which happened about this time,^* distracted the 
councila of Persia, and the inconsiderable succours that attempted to 
relieve Palmyra were easily intercepted either by the arms or the 
liberality of the emperor. From every part of Syria a regular suc- 
cession of convoys safely arrived in the camp, which was increased by 
the return of Probus with his victorious troops from the conquest of 
Egypt It was then that Zenobia resolved to fly. She mounted the 
fleetest of her dromedaries,'^' and had already reached the banks of 
the Euphrates, about sixty miles from Palmyra, when she was over- 
taken by the pursuit of Aurelian's light horse, seized and brought 
back a captive to the feet of the emperor. Her capital 

. A J>. 273. 

soon afterwards surrendered, and was treated with unex- 
pected lenity. The arms, horses, and camels, with an immense 
treasure of gold, silver, silk, and precious stones, were all delivered 
to the conqueror, who, leaving only a garrison of six hundred archers, 
returned to Emesa, and employed some time in the distribution of 
rewards and punishments at the end of so memorable a war, which 
restored to the obedience of Rome those provinces tliat had renounced 
their allegiance since the captivity of ViUerian. 

When the Syrian queen was brought into the presence of Aurelian, 
be sternly asked her. How she had presumed to rise in arms Behaviour 
against the emperors of Rome? The answer of Zenobia ^'^o***^ 
was a prudent mixture of respect and firmness. ^'Because I dis- 
^ dained to consider as Roman emperors an Aureolus or a Gallienus. 
•* You alone 1 acknowledge as ray conqueror and my sovereign." " 
But as female fortitude is commonly artificial, so it is seldom steady 
or consistent The courage of Zenobia deserted her in the hour of 
trial ; she trembled at the angry clamours of the soldiers, who called 
akmd for her immediate execution, forgot the generous despair of 
Cleopatra, which she had pniposed as her model, and ignuminiously 

* From a ynrj doubtful chronology I hare endearourod to extract Um moat 
prvfaaUa dat«. 

^ lliai. Aagnat. p. 218. n^opUc. Aurel. c. 28.] Zoaimua, 1. i. [c. ^52 p. rx). 
Though tba eaiuol ia a heary bouat of burden, the dromedary, which ia either of the 
a.ftfiM or of a kindred species, ia used by the nativea of Asia and Africa ou all <.»ccaKioDfl 
mbicfa requifv celerity. The Arabu affirm tliat he will nm over aa much ground iu 
woe day aa their fleetest horsca can perform in ci^lit or ten. See Buffun, lliat. 
Xatwclle, torn. li. p. 2.'2; and Shaw's Travels, p. 1(',7. 

** Pvlliu in llirt. Auguat p. 11>9. £xxz« Tjmumi, de Zenobia, c. 29.] 
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• 

purchased life by the sacrifice of her fame and her friends. It was 
to their counsels, which governed the weakness of her sex, that she 
imputed the guilt of her obstinate resistance ; it was on their heads 
that she directed the vengeance of the cruel Aurelian. The fame 
of Longinus, who was included among the numerous and perhaps 
innocent lactims of her fear, will survive that of the queen who be- 
trayed, or the tyrant who condemned him. Genius and learning 
were incapable of moving a fierce unlettered soldier, but they had 
served to elevate and harmonise the soul of Lon^nus. Without 
uttering a complaint, he calmly followed the executioner, pitying his 
unhappy mistress, and bestowing comfort on his afflicted Mends.''^ 

Returning from the conquest of the East, Aurelian had already 
Rebeiuon crossod the Strcights which divide Europe from Asia, when 
Palmyra. he was provoked by the intelligence that the Palmyrenians 
had massacred the governor and garrison which he had left among 
them, and again erected the standard of revolt. Without a moment's 
deliberation, he once more turned his face towards Syria. Antioch 
«^as alarmed by his rapid approach, and the helpless city of Palmyra 
felt the irresistible weight of his resentment. We have a letter of 
Aurelian himself, in which he acknowledges ^^ that old men, women, 
children, and peasants, had been involved in that dreadful execution, 
which should have been confined to armed rebellion ; and although 
his principal concern seems directed to the re-establishment of a 
temple of the Sun, he discovers some pity for the remnant of the 
Palmyrenians, to whom he grants the permission of rebuilding and 
inhabiting their city. But it is easier to destroy than to restore. 
The seat of conmierce, of arts, and of Zenobia, gradually sunk into 
an obscure town, a trifling fortress, and at length a miserable village. 
The present citizens of Palmyra, consisting of thirty or forty families, 
have erected their mud-cottages within the spacious court of a mag^ 
nificent temple. 

Another and a last labour still awaited the indefatigable Aurelian ; 

to suppress a dangerous though obscure rebel, who, during 
suppresses the revolt of Palmyra, had arisen on the banks of the Nile. 
of Fimius Firmus, the friend and ally, as he proudly styled himself, 

of Odenathus and Zenobia, was no more tlian a wealthy 
merchant of Egypt. In the course of his trade to India he had 
formed very intimate connexions with the Saracens and the Blemmyes, 
wliose situation, on either coast of the Red Sea, gave them an easy 
introduction into the Upper Egypt. The Egyptians he inflamed 
with the hope of freedom, and, at the head of their furious multitude, 

'♦ VopiBcufl iu Hiat. August, p. 219. [Aurel. c. 30.] ZosimuB, 1. i. [c. 56, p. 49] p. 51 
* Hist. August, p. 219. [Vopiuc. Aurol. c. 31.] 
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broke into the dty of Alexandria, where he assumed the Imperial 
purple, coined money, published edicts, and raised an army, which, 
as he vainly boasted, he was capable of maintaining irom the sole 
profits of his paper trade. Such troops were a feeble defence against 
the approach of Aurelian ; and it seems almost unnecessary to relate 
that Finnus was routed, taken, tortured, and put to death.''^ Aurelian 
might now congratulate the senate, the people, and himself, that, in 
little more than three years, he had restored universal peace and 
order to the Roman world. 

Since the foundation of Rome no general had more nobly deserved 
a triumph than Aurelian ; nor was a triumph ever cele- ^j>. vh. 
brated with superior pride and magnificence.'^^ The pomp aokuLi.^ 
was opened by twenty elephants, four royal tigers, and above two 
hundred of the most curious animals from every climate of the North, 
the Elast, and the South. They were followed by sixteen hundred 
gladiators, devoted to the cruel amusement of the amphitheatre. 
The wealth of Asia, the arms and ensigns of so many amquercd 
nations, and the magnificent plate and wardrobe of the Syrian queen, 
were disposed in exact symmetry or artful disorder. The ambassadors 
of the most remote parts of the earth, of ^Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, 
R-ictriana, India, and China, all remarkable by their rich or singular 
dresses, displayed the fame and power of the Roman emperor, who 
exposed likewise to the public view the presents that he had received, 
and particularly a great number of cro>Mis of gold, the offerings of 
grateful cities. The victories of Aurelian were attested by the long 
train of captives who reluctantly attended his triumph — Goths, 
Vandals, Sarmatians, Alemanni, Fninks, Gauls, Syrians, and Egyp- 
tians. Each people was distinguished by its peculiar inscription, and 
the title of Amazons was bestowed on ten martial heroines of tlie 
Udthic nation who had been taken in arms.*^ Rut every eye, dis- 
regarding the crowd of captives, was fixed on the cmjwror Tctricug 



-. Yopucos in Hwt. Augwiit. p. 220, 242. TAurel. c. :J2j Firmuii, c. 2.1 An 
ao insUno* of luxury, it iff obsen'ed that he hiul f^laim wiu<]ow8. He wob rt'iuarlLablo 
for hU •treoffth and appetite, hin courage aud dexterity. From the letter of Aurelian 
«• Diay justly iufer that Fimms waa the last of the rebels, uud cuusequeutly that 
Tctncua waa alnxuly Buppraned. 

^ 8c« the tnuuiph of Aurelian, deacriUHi by Vopimriui. He relates the particulan 
with his ujual minutenoKa; and on thiH occaaion they h'lj'jKii to be iutereatiug. Hint. 
Au^rut. p. 2J«». [A'opiac. Aurel. c. :'..5, »«•/.] 

** Arnoog lMirt*ar(>U!f nationa woiiu'n have often combat (mI by the 8i<le of their 
kuabainU. Hut it is 'iim»st inipop^ihlo that a society of Auiazoiuf ahould ever liavf 
BXiaicd cither in the old or new world."* 

* KUproth'a tlitnry on the origin of the fenialoB may linve eiKleavoured, for ii 

aorh tra«iiti«mi ia at leaat recummended time, to maintain their iii<l<>{K*ndence in 

by ita ingenuity. The malcn <:f a tril>e tin ir camp or \ilhige till their childrrn 

kavuig tp»uo out on a uiamuflinK cx|M.*ili> grew up. Travcla, cIl xxx. Eng. tratia 

uam, aiMl having been cut off to a man, — M. 
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and the queen of the East The former, a& well as his son, wbmn he 
had created Augustus, was dressed in Gallic trowsers,^* a saflroo 
tunic, and a robe of purple. The beauteous figure of Zenobia was 
confined by fetters of gold ; a slave supported the gold chain whidi 
encircled her neck, and she almost fainted under the intoleTable 
weight of jewels. She preceded on foot the magnificent chariot in 
which she once hoped to enter the gates of Rome. It was followed 
by two other chariots, still more sumptuous, of Odenathus and of the 
Persian monarch. The triumphal car of Aurelian (it had formeriy 
been used by a Gothic king) was drawn, on this memorable occasion, 
cither by four stags or by four elephants.®^ The most illustrious of 
the senate, the people, and the army closed the solemn procesoon. 
Unfeigned joy, wonder, and gratitude swelled the acclamations of 
the multitude ; but the satisfaction of the senate was clouded by the 
appearance of Tctricus ; nor could they suppress a rising murmur 
that the haughty emperor should thus expose to public ignominy the 
person of a Roman and a magistrate.^ ^ 

But, however in the treatment of his unfortunate rivals Aurelian 
Hi8 treat- might indulge his pride, he behaved towards them with a 
Tetrii^aiid gcncrous clcmcncy which was seldom exercised by the 
zenobiA. aucicut conqucrors. Princes who, without success, had 
defended their throne or fireedom, were frequently strangled in prison 
as soon as the triumphal pomp ascended the Capitol. These usurpers, 
whom their defeat had convicted of the crime of treason, were per- 
mitted to spend their lives in afSuence and honourable repose. The 
emperor presented Zenobia with an elegant villa at Tibur or Tivoli, 
a)K)ut twenty miles from the capital; the Syrian queen insensibly 
sunk into a Roman matron, her daughters married into noble fiunilies, 
and her race was not yet extinct in the fifth century.^* Tetricus and 
his son were reinstated in their rank and fortunes. They erected on 
the Caelian hill a magnificent palace, and, as soon as it was finished, 

^ The use of bracca, breeches, or trowsers, was still considered in Italy as a Gallic 
and barbarian fashion. The Romans, however, had made great advanoos towards it. 
To encircle the legs and thiglis with f'lsciiVf or bands, was understood, in tiio time of 
Pompey and Horace, to be a proof of ill health or efTeminacy. In the age of Trajan 
the custom was confined to the rich and luxurious. It giudually was adopted by 
the meanest of the people. See a very curious note of Casaubon, ad Sueton. in 
August. 0. 82. 

^ Most probably the former; the latter, seen on the medals of Aurelian^ odIt 
denote (according to the learned Cardinal Norris) an oriental victory. 

*' The expression of Calpumius (Eclog. i. 50), Nullos ducet ctpiiva triumphoi^ 
OS applied to Home, contains a very manifest allusion and censure.* 

■* Vopiscus iu Hist. August, p. 199. [xxx. Tyranni, Zenobia, c. 29.] Hieronym. in 
Chix>n. Prosper iu Chron. Boronius supposes that Zcnobius, bishop of Florence in 
the time of St. Ambrose, was of her family. 



^ Although Qibbon quotes Calpumius his date is quite uncertain. dmitb'aDiol 
as a contemporary (see below, note 93), of Biogr. vol. i. p. 582.— S. 
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mvited Aurelian to supper. On his entrance he was agreeably 
surprised with a picture whicli represented their singular history. 
They were delineated offering to the emperor a civic crown and the 
sceptre of Gaul, and again receiving at his hands the ornaments of 
the senatorial dignity. The father was afterwards invested with the 
goremment of Lucania,^' and Aurelian, who soon admitted the 
abdicated monarch to his friendship and conversation, familiarly 
asked him, Whether it were not more desirable to administer a 
prorince of Italy than to reign beyond the Alps? The son long 
oonUnued a respectable member of the senate : nor was there any 
one of the Roman nobility more esteemed by Aurelian, as well as by 
his successors.'^ 

So long and so various was the pomp of Aurelian's triumph, that, 
althoui^i it opened with the dawn of day, the slow majesty hi* magni- 

^3 *' <* J flcencc and 

of the procession ascended not the Capitol before the ninth devutioa. 
hour ; and it was already dark when the emperor returned to the 
palace. The festival was protracted by theatrical representations, the 
games of the circus, the hunting of wild beasts, combats of gladiators, 
and naval engagements. Liberal donatives were distributed to the 
army and people, and several institutions, agreeable or beneficial to 
the city, contributed to perpetuate the glory of Aurelian. A con- 
siderable portion uf his oriental spoils was consecrated to the gods 
of Rome ; the Capitol, and every other temple, glittered with the 
offerings of his ostentatious piety ; and the temple of the Sun alone 
received above fifteen thousand pounds of gold.^^ This last was a 
magnificent structure, erected by the emperor on the side of the 
Quirinal hill, and dedicated, soon after the triumph, to that deity 
whom Aurelian adored as the parent of his life and fortunes. His 
mother had been an inferior priestess in a chapel of the Sun ; a 
peculiar devotion to the god of Light was a sentiment which the 
fortunate peasant imbibed in his infancy ; and every step of his eleva- 
tion, every victory of his reign, fortified superstition by gratitude.** 

The arms of Aurelian had vanquished the foreign and domestic 
foes of the republic. We are assured that, by his salutary ^^ 
rigour, crimes and factions, misdiievous arts and pernicious £2|J|J|^\^ 
oonniranoe, the luxuriant growth of a feeble and oppressive i(<»^ 

• ToplM. in Ilbt Augiwt. p. 222. [Aurel. c. 39.] Eutropius, Ix. 13 [9]. Victor 
Jwiior. But PoUio, in Hiit. August, p. 196 [xxx. Tynnni de Tetrico, pen. o. 23], 
iBj* thai Tetrieoi «■• UMKla corrector of all Italy. 




MJp. 
SI. H« plaood in it the iuuuraa of Belua and of the Sun, which he had hrouifht frDm 



Piilnnrrm. It was dedicated in the fourth year of his reign (Euaeh. in Chron. [an. 
CCLXX v.] •, but was moat amuredly begun immediately on hia acceaaion. 

in t^ Aoguatan Hiaiory, p. 2lo [Vopiao. Aurel. c. h\ the omena of hk 
Hia devotion to the sun appeara m hia letien, on hia medahi, and ia mim 
is Um Cbaan of Julian. GomiAantaire d« Spanheim, p. 1 <)9. 
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government, were eradicated throughout the Roman world. *^ But 
if we attentively reflect how much swifter is the progress of corrup- 
tion than its cure, and if we remember that the years abandoned to 
public disorders exceeded the months allotted to the martial reign of 
Aurelian, we must confess that a few short intervals of peace were 
insuflScient for the arduous work of reformation. Even his attempt 
to restore the integrity of the coin was opposed by a formidable 
insurrection. The emperor's vexation breaks out in one of his private 
letters: "Surely," says he, "the gods have decreed that my life 
" should be a perpetual warfare. A sedition within the walls has just 
" now given birth to a very serious civil war. The workmen of the 
" mint, at the instigation of Felicissimus, a slave to whom I had 
" intrusted an employment in the finances, have risen in rebellion. 
" They are at length suppressed ; but seven thousand of my soldiers 
" have been slain in the contest, of those troops whose ordinary 
*' station is in Dacia and the camps along the Danube."®® ' Other 
writers, who confirm the same fact, add likewise, that it happened 
soon after Aureliau's triumph; that the decisive engagement was 
fought on the Oelian hill; that the workmen of the mint had 
adulterated the coin; and that the emperor restored the public 
credit, by delivering out good money in exchange for the bad, which 
the people was commanded to bring into the treasury.®' 

We might content ourselves with relating this extraordinar}' trans- 
observationa actiou, but wc caunot disscmblc how much, in its present 
upon it. form, it appears to us inconsistent and incredible. The 
debasement of the coin is indeed well suited to the administration 
of GaJlienus ; nor is it unlikely that the instruments of the corruption 
might dread the inflexible justice of Aurelian. But the guilt, as well 
as the profit, must have been confined to a few ; nor is it easy to 
conceive by what arts they could arm a people whom they had injured 
against a monarch whom they had betrayed. We might naturally 
expect that such miscreants should have shared the public detestation 
with the informers and the other ministers of oppression ; and that 
the reformation of the coin should have been an action equally 
popular with the destruction of those obsolete accounts which, by 
the emperor's order, were burnt in the forum of Trajan.'° In an 
age when the principles of commerce were so imperfectly understood, 
the most desirable end might perhaps be cflfected by harsh and 
injudicious means; but a temporary grievance of such a nature can 

^ Vopiscufl in Hist. August, p. 221. [Aurel. c. 37.] 

^ Hist. August, p. 222. [VopiBc. Aurel. c. 38.] Aurelian calls these soldien 
IJibcri, Biparienses, Castrianif and Dacisci, 

•* Zo«imus, 1. i. [c. 61, p. 53] p. 56. Eutropius, ix. 14 [9], AureL Victor, [da 
Cflpsar. 35.] 

^ Hist. August, p. 222. [Vopisc. Aurel. o. 39.] Aurel. Victor, [de Gssar. 35.] 
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acaroely excite and support a serious civil war. The repetition oi 
intolerable taxes, imposed either on the land or on the necessaries of 
Ufe, may at last provoke those who will not, or who cannot, relinquish 
their country. But the case is far otherwise in every operation which, 
by whatsoever expedients, restores the just value of money. The 
transient evil is soon obliterated by the permanent benefit, the .oss 
is divided among multitudes; and if a few wealthy individuals 
experience a sensible diminution of treasure, with their riches they 
at the same time lose the degree of weight and importance which 
they derived from the possession of them. However Aurelian might 
choose to disguise the real cause of the insurrection, his reformation 
of the coin could furnish only a faint pretence to a party already 
powerful and discontented. Rome, though deprived of freedom, was 
distracted by faction. The people, towards whom the emperor, 
himself a plebeian, always expressed a peculiar fondness, lived in 
perpetual dissension with the senate, the equestrian order, and the 
Praetorian guards.'* Nothing less than the firm though secret con- 
spiracy of those orders, of the authority of the first, the wealth of 
the second, and the arms of the third, could have displayed a strength 
capable of contending in battle with the veteran legions of the 
Danube, which, under the conduct of a martial sovereign, had 
achieved the conquest of the West and of the East. 

Whatever was the cause or the object of this rebellion, imputed 
with so little probability to the workmen of the mint, crncityot 
Aurelian used his victory with unrelenting rigour.®* lie ^^^^• 
was naturally of a severe disposition. A peasant and a soldier, his 
nerves yielded not easily to the impressions of sympathy, and he 
could "vustain without emotion the sight of tortiu'cs and death. 
Trained from his earliest youth in the exercise of arms, ne set too 
small a value on the life of a citizen, chastised by military execution 
the slightest offences, and transferred the stem discipline of the 
camp into the civil administration of the laws. His love of justice 
often became a blind and fiirious passion ; and, whenever he deemed 
his own or the public safety endangered, he disregarded the rules 
of evidence and the proportion of punishments. The unprovoked 
rebellion with which the Romans rewarded his services exasjKsrated 
his haughty spirit. The noblest families of the capital were involved 
in the guilt or suspicion of this dark conspiracy. A hasty spirit of 
nnrenge urged the bloody prosecution, and it proved fatal to one of 
the nephews of the emperor. The executioners (if we may use the 

•• It ftlrmdy need before Aurelian's return from Egypt. See YopiscuB, wbc 
quotes an original letter. Hist. Aiiguat. p. 244. [Vopiac. tirmus, c. 5.] 

•* Vopiacua in Hist. August, p. 222. [Aurel. c.39.] The two Victors. Eutropius, 
It. 14 [9]. Zoeimus (1. i. p. 43) mentions only three senators, and places their deatb 
before the eastern war. 
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expression of a contemporary poet*) were fatigued, the prisons were 
crowded, and the unhappy senate lamented the death or absence of 
Its most illustrious members.'^ Nor was the pride of Aurelian leas 
ofFcnsiYe to that assembly than his cruelty. Ignorant or impatient 
of the restraints of civil institutions, he disdained to hold his power 
by any other title than that of the sword, and governed by right of 
conquest an empire which he had saved and subdued.'* 

It was observed by one of the most sagacious of the Roman 
He matihes priuccs, that the talents of his predecessor Aurelian were 
'iStft.^is better suited to the command of an army than to the 
•*«»^^- government of an empire.®^ Conscious of the character 
in which nature and experience had enabled him to excel, he again 
took the field a few months after his triumph. It was expedient to 
AD. 271. exercise the restless temper of the legions in some foreign 
October. ^^^ ^^^ ^j^g Persian monarch, exulting in the shame of 
Valerian, still braved with impunity the offended majesty of Rome. 
At the head of an army, less formidable by its numbers than by its 
discipline and valour, the emperor advanced as far as the Strcights 
which divide Europe from Asia. lie there experienced that the 
most absolute power is a weak defence against the effects of despair. 
He had threatened one of his secretaries who was accused of extor- 
tion, and it was known that he seldom threatened in vain. The last 
hope which remained for the criminal was to involve some of the 
principal oflScers of the army in his danger, or at least in his fears. 
Artfully counterfeiting his master's hand, he showed them, in a long 
and bloody list, their own names devoted to death. Without sus- 
pecting or examining the fraud, they resolved to secure their lives by 
the murder of the emperor. On his march, between Byzantium and 
Heraclea, Aurelian was suddenly attacked by the conspirators, whose 
stations gave them a right to surround his person, and, after a short 
A.I). 275. resistance, fell by the hand of Mucapor, a general whom he 
.Manh.j had always loved and trusted. He died regretted by tlie 
army, detested by the senate, but universally acknowledged as a 
warlike and fortunate prince, the useful though severe reformer of a 
degenerate state.'* 

^ Nulla catenati feralis pompa senatiis 
Camificum lassabit opus; neo carcere pleno 
Infolix raroB numerabit curia Patres. Calpum. Eclog. i. 60. 

•* According to the younger Victor [Epitome, c. 35], he sometimes woro the 
diadem. Dout and Dominns appear on his medals. 

•* It was the observation of Diocletian. See Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 224. 
[Aurel. c. 44.] 

•• Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 221 [Aiurel. c. 35, seq.] Zosimus, 1. L [c 62] & 
57. Eutrop. ix. 15 [9]. The two Victors. 



* 6c« Dole ou p. 225.- S. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

iXanmcr or tbs Army and Senate after the Death of Aurklian. — BEiGm 

OP Tacitub, Probub, Carus and his Sons. 

Sccu was the unhappy condition of the Roman emperors, that, 
whateYcr might be their conduct, their fate was commonly Extnumii- 
the same A Ufe of pleasure or virtue, of severity or mild- SIJ^^' 
nesB, of indolence or glory, alike led to an untimely grave ; ™JijJSi 
and almost every reign is closed by the same disgusting Sl,i^*ofan 
repetition of treason and murder. The death of Aurelian, ' ""p*^'- 
however, is remarkable by its extraordinary consequences. The 
legions admired, lamented, and revenged their victorious chief. The 
artifice of his perfidious secretary was discovered and punished. 
The deluded conspirators attended the funeral of their injured 
Borereign with sincere or well-feigned contrition, and submitted to the 
unanimous resoluUon of the military order, which was signified by the 
following epistle : *' The brave and fortunate armies to the senate and 
** people of Rome. — ^The crime of one man, and the error of many, 
have deprived us of the late emperor Aurelian. May it please you, 
venerable lords and fathers ! to place him in the number of the 
^ gods, and to appoint a successor whom your judgment shall declare 
** worthy of the Imperial purple ! None of those whose guilt or 
^ misfortune have contributed to our loss shall ever reign over us." ^ 
The Roman senators heard, without surprise, that another emperor 
had been asBasnnated in his camp ; they secretly rejoiced in the fall 
of Aurelian ; but the modest and dutiful address of the legions, when 
it was communicated in full assembly by the consul, difi*uscd the most 
pleasing astonishment Such honours as fear and perhaps esteem 
could extort, they liberally poured forth on the memory of their 
deceased sovereign. Such acknowledgements as gratitude could 
inspire they returned to the faithful armies of the republic, who enter- 
tained so just a sense of the legal authority of the senate in the choice 
of an emperor. Yet, notwithstanding this flattering appeal, tne most 
prudent of the assembly declined exposing their safety and dignity to 
tlie capric5C of an armed multitude. The strength of the legions was, 
indeed, a pledge of their sincerity, since those who may command are 
•eldom reduced to the necessity of dissembling ; but could it naturally 






m Hist. Aiiguct. p. 222. [Aurel. c. 41.] Aurpliiw Victor mraiioim • 
<l0p«it«lioQ tuna ibe troops to the mosUi. 

vol. *L D 
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be expected that a hasty repentance would correct the inveterate 
habits of fourscore years? Should the soldiers relapse into their 
accustomed seditions, their insolence miglt disgrace die majesty of 
the senate and prove fatal to the object of its choice. Motives like 
these dictated a decree by which the election of a new emperor was 
referred to the suffrage of the military order. 

I'he contention that ensued is one of the best attested but most 
A D -ns improbable events in the history of mankind.' The troops, 
Feb. 3.* as if satiated with the exercise of power, again conjured die 
Apoacofui senate to invest one of its own body with the Imperial 
3f eight purple. The senate still persisted in its refusal ; the army 
in its request. The reciprocal offer was pressed and 
rejected at least three times, and, whilst the obstinate modesty of 
either party was resolved to receive a master from the hands of the 
other, eight months insensibly elapsed ; an amazing period of tranquil 
anarchy, during which the Roman world remained without a sovereign, 
without an usurper, and without a sedition. The generals anci 
magistrates appointed by Aurelian continued to execute Uieir ordinary 
functions ; and it is observed that a proconsul of Asia was the' only 
considerable person removed from his office in the whole course of the 
interregnum. 

An event somewhat similar but much less authentic is supposed 
to have happened after the death of Romulus, who, in his life and 
character, bore some affinity with Aurelian. The throne was vacant 
during twelve months till the election of a Sabine philosopher, and 
the public peace was guarded in the same manner by the union of 
the several orders of the state. But, in the time of Numa and 
Romulus, the arras of the people were controlled by the authority ot 
the Patricians ; and the balance of freedom was easily preserved in 
a small and virtuous community.' The decline of the Roman state, 

^ VopiBcus, our principal authority, wrote at Rome sixteen yeara only aftor the 
death of Aurelian; and, besides the recent notoriety of the facts, constantly draws 
his materials from the Journals of the Senate and the original papers of the Ulpiau 
library. Zosimus and Zonaroa appear as ignorant of this transaction as they were in 
general of the Roman constitution. 

* Liv. i. 17. Dionys. Halicam. 1. ii. [c. 57] p. 115. Plutarch in Numa [c. 2], p. 60. 
The first of these writers relates the Rtory like an orator, the second like a lawyer, 
and the third like a moralist, and none of them probably without some iutennixtura 
of fable. 

* This is the date in VopiRcuB, <'III. end of March. Tacitus was elected the 
Kon. Febr." (Aurel. c. 41); but as it is 25th of September. During the inter- 
in opposition to other Authorities, which regnum Severina, the widow of Aurelian, 
make the interregnum between the death appears to have been acknowledged aa 
of Aurelian and the elevation of Tacitus empress at Alexandria, since her Alexan* 
only six months (not eight, as Qibbon drian coins bear only the years 6 and 7, 
says), it is proposed to read '* III. Non. and Aurelian died in the sixth year of bia 
Apr." instead of " in. Non. Febr.," which reign. See Eckhel, vol. vii. p. 48S; CUt.- 
frill place the death of .Aurelian at the ton. Fasti Koiu. vol. i. p. 3^2, 313.— 8. 
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far different from its in&ncy, was attended with every circumstance 
that could banish from an interregnum the prospect of obedience and 
harmony: an immense and tumultuous capital, a wide extent of 
empire, the servile equality of despotism, an army of four hundred 
thousand mercenaries, and the experience of frequent revolutions. 
Yet, notwithstanding all these temptations, the discipline and memory 
of Aurelian still restrained the seditious temper of the troops, as 
well as the fatal ambition of their leaders. The flower of the legions 
maintained their stations on the banks of the Bosphorus, and the 
Imperial standard awed the less powerful camps of Rome and of the 
provinces. A generous though transient enthusiasm seemed to animate 
the military order ; and we may hope that a few real patriots cul- 
tivated the returning fiiendship of the army and the senate as the 
only expedient capable of restoring the republic to its ancient beauty 
and vigour. 

On the twenty-fifth of September, near eight months after the 
murder of Aurelian, the consul convoked an assembly of aj>.3Y5. 
the senate, and reported the doubtful and dansferous situa- Tbe conVni 
tion of the empire. He slightly insinuated that the pre- um seuate. 
carious loyalty of the soldiers depended on the chance of every hour 
and of every accident ; but he represented, with the most convincing 
eloquence, Uie various dangers that might attend any farther delay 
in the choice of an emperor. Intelligence, he said, was already 
received that the Germans had passed the Rhine and occupied some 
(»f the strongest and most opulent cities of Gaul. The ambitiofi of 
the Persian king kept the East in perpetual alarms ; Egypt, Africa^ 
and lUyricum, were exposed to foreign and domestic arms ; and the 
levity of Syria would prefer even a female sceptre to the sanctity of 
the Roman laws. The consul then, addressing himself to Tacitus, 
the first of the senators,^ required his opinion on the important subject 
of a proper candidate for the vacant throne. 

If we can prefer personal merit to accidental greatness, we sha.. 
esteem the birth of Tacitus more truly noble than that of character 
kings. lie claimed his descent from the philosophic •^racitu*. 
historian whose writings will instruct the last generations of man- 
kind.^ The senator Tacitus was then seventy-five years of age.* 

* Yopitcut (io Hist. Aoguct. p. 227 [Tacit, o. 4] calls him "primjB sentent'e oon- 
vfiUris;*' and soon afterwards Frincrpt »€mitm». It is natural to suppose that th^ 
loooarchs of Borne, ^i*^*«"'"g thAt humble title, resigned it to the most ancient «>f 

tbe SAoatonw 

* The only objection to this geiiealoffy is, that the historian was named Cornel iut, 
the emperor Claudius. But under the Lower Empire surnames were extremely various 
-^awi uneertain. 

* J&joaras. 1. xii. (e. 28] p. 037 [ed. Paris; p. 6<»8. ed. Bonn]. The Alezasdriao 
Ckiwm 'le, by an obvious mistake, truisfers thAt age to Aurelian. 

O 8 
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The long period of his innocent life was adorned with wealth aiid 
honours. He had twice been invested with the consular dignity,' 
and enjoyed with elegance and sobriety his ample patrimony of 
between two and three millions steriing.® The experience of so 
ii.any princes, whom he had esteemed or endured, from the vain 
follies of Elagabalus to the useful rigour of Aurelian, taught him to 
form a just estimate of the duties, the dangers, and the temptations 
of their sublime station. P>om the assiduous study of his immortal 
ancestor he derived the knowledge of the Roman constitution and of 
human nature.* The voice of the people had already named 
Tacitus as the citizen the most worthy of empire. The ungrateful 
rumour reached his ears, and induced him to seek the retirement 
of one of his villas in Campania. lie had passed two months in 
the delightful privacy of Baiae, when he reluctantly obeyed the 
summons of the consul to resume his honourable place in the 
senate, and to assist the republic with his counsels on this important 
occasion. 

He arose to speak, when, from every quarter of the house, he 
Heueioctod ^^ salutcd with the names of Augustus and Emperor. 
-mperor; « Tacitus Augustus, the gods preserve thee! we diooee 
" thee for our sovereign, to thy care we intrust the republic and 
" the world. Accept the empire from the authority of the senate. 
" It is due to thy rank, to thy conduct, to thy manners." As soon 
as the tumult of acclamations subsided Tacitus attempted to decline 
the dangerous honour, and to express his wonder that they should 
elect his age and infirmities to succeed the martial vigour of 
Aurelian. "Are these limbs, conscript fathers! fitted to sustain 
" the weight of armour, or to practise the exercises of the camp ? 
" The variety of climates, and the hardships of a military life, would 
*' soon oppress a feeble constitution, which subsists only by the most 
" tender management. My exhausted strength scarcely enables me 
" to discharge the duty of a senator ; how insufficient would it prove 
" to the arduous labours of war and government! Can you hope 
" that the legions will respect a weak old man, whose days have been 
" spent in the shade of peace and retirement ? Can you desire that 

^ In the year 273 he was ordiiiory consul. But he must have been SuffectuB many 
y(Mrs before, and most probably under Valerian. 

• Bis millies octingenties, Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 229. [Tacit, o. 10.1 Thk 
turn, according to the old standard, was equivalent to eight hundred and forty 
tl^ousand Roman pounds of silver, each of the value of three pounds sterling. But 
in the age of Tacitus the coin had lost much of its weight and purity. 

' After his accession he gave orders that ten copies of the historian should btt 
annually transcribed and placed in the public librarioB. The Roman libraries h«v« 
long since perished, and the most valuable i>art of Tacitus was preserved in a single 
MS., and discovered in a monastery of Westphalia. See Bayle, Dictionnaire, Art 
T'lcile, and Lipsius ad Annal. ii. 9. 
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^ I should ever find reason to regret the favourable opinion of tb<) 
" senate ?" *« 

The reluctance of Tacitus, and it might possibly be sincere, ^at 
encountered by the affectionate obstinacy of the senate. «ad«ooMU 
Five hundred voices repeated at once, in eloquent confusion, *^ v»mb, 
that the greatest of the Roman princes, Numa, Trajan, Hadrian, 
and the Antonines, had ascended the throne in a very advanced 
season of life ; that the mind, not the body, a sovereign, not a soldier^ 
was the object of their choice ; and that they expected from him no 
more than to guide by his wisdom the valour of the legions. These 
{iressing though tumultuary instances were seconded by a more 
regular oration of Metius Falconius, the next on the consular bench 
to Tacitus himsel£ He reminded the assembly of the evils which 
Rome had endured from the vices of headstrong and capricious 
youths, congratulated them on the election of a virtuous and expe- 
rienced senator, and with a manly, though perhaps a selfish, freedom, 
exhorted Tacitus to remember the reasons of his elevation, and to 
seek a successor, not in his own family, but in the republic. The 
speech of Falconius was enforced by a general acclamation. The 
emperor elect submitted to the authority of his country, and received 
tlie voluntary' homage of his equals. The judgment of the senate 
was confirmed by the consent of the Roman people and of the Prse- 
toriau guards. ^^ 

The administration of Tacitus was not unworthy of his life and 
principles. A grateful servant of the senate, he considered Authority of 
that national council as the author, and himself as the ^ **""***' 
subject, of the laws.*^ He studied to heal the wounds which Imperial 
pride, civil discord, and military violence had inflicted on the con- 
stitution, and to restore, at least, the image of the ancient republic 
as it had been preserved by the policy of Augustus and the virtues 
of Trajan and the Antonines. It may not be useless to recapitulate 
some of the most important prerogatives which the senate appeared 
to have regained by the election of Tacitus.** 1. To invest one of 
their body, under the title of emperor, with the general command ml 
tlie annies and the government of the frontier provinces. 2. To 
determine the list, or, as it was then styled, the College of Consuib. 
They were twelve in number, who, in successive pairs, each dur 
log the space of two months, filled the year, and represented tho 

*• VapMctjs ic Hkt. AuKust. p. 227. (Tftcit. c. 4.] 

■* Hiflt. August, p. 228 T»6. c. 7]. Tacitus addrofved ih« Pnotorians by tbe appelU- 
tkm of mBtctimimi miiitct, ati<l the fieople bj that of $ncrftti»simi l^uiritet, 

* In hk iDaD«JuaiMioiis he never exceeded the nuuilwr of an hundred, as limited by 
tla* fvi«tif«t* Uw, which was enact***! luidcr Augustus, and at length repouled hy 
iustiniau. 8ee Ossaulnm ad lucum Vopisci. 

■* 8«e the Lavsa at Tacitns. Flr»nanuji, and Pr»bus, in the Augustan IIist4iry: we 
o*sy Im w«U attured ibat whatever the soldier guve the (H.*nator hsd already giveu. 
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dignity of that ancient office. The authority of the senate, in the 
nomination of the consuls, was exercised with such independent 
freedom, that no regard was paid to an irregular request of the 
emperor in favour of his brother Florianus. " The senate," 
exdaimed Tacitus, with the honest transport of a patriot, " under- 
*' stand the character of a prince whom they have chosen." 3. To 
appoint the proconsuls and presidents of the provinces, and to confe 
on all the magistrates their civil jurisdiction. 4. To receive appeals 
through the intermediate office of the prsefect of the city from all the 
tribunals of the empire. 5. To give force and validity, by their 
decrees, to such as they should approve of the emperor^s edicts. 6. To 
these several branches of authority we may add some inspection over 
the finances, since, even in the stem reign of Aurelian, it was in their 
power to divert a part of the revenue from the public service.** 

Circular epistles were sent, without delay, to all the principal cities 
Their Joy and ^f thc empire — ^Trevcs, Milan, Aquileia, The^alonica, 
*«oaa,^^' Corinth, Athens, Antioch, Alexandria, and Carthage — to 
claim their obedience, and to inform them of the happy revolution 
which had restored the Roman senate to its ancient dignity. Two 
of these epistles are still extant We likewise possess two very 
singular fragments of the private correspondence of the senators on 
this occasion. They discover the most excessive joy and the most 
unbounded hopes. " Cast away your indolence," it is thus that one 
of the senators addresses his friend, " emerge from your retirements 
" of Baiae and Puteoli. Give yoiu-self to the city, to the senate. 
" Rome flourishes, the whole republic flourishes. I'hanks to the 
** Roman army, to an army truly Roman, at length we have 
" recovered our just authority, the end of all our desires. We hear 
" appeals, we appoint proconsuls, we create emperors ; perhaps, too, 
" we may restrain them — to the wise a word is sufficient."** These 
lofty expectations were, however, soon disappointed; nor, indeed, 
was it possible that the armies and the provinces should long obey 
the luxurious and unwarlike nobles of Rome. On the slightest 
touch the unsupported fabric of their pride and power fell to the 
ground. The expiring senate displayed a sudden lustre, blazed for 
a moment, and was extinguished for ever. 

All that had yet passed at Rome was no more than a theatrical 
A.a276. representation, unless it was ratified by the more sub- 
•cknow- stantial power of the legions. Leaving the senators to 
the •nny. cnjoy their dream of freedom and ambition, Tacitus pro- 
ceeded to the Thracian camp, and was there, by the Prsetorian 

** VopiBCUfi in Hist. Auguat. p. 216. [Aurel. c. 20.] The passage is perfectly clear, 
yet both Casaubon and Salmasius wish to correct it. 

" Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 230, 232, 233. [Florian. c. 5 and 6.] The scnatort 
celebrated the happy restoration with hecatombs and public rejoicings. 
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pnefecty iwesented to the assembled troope as the prince whom they 
themselTes had demanded, and whom the senate had bestowed* As 
soon as the praefect was silent the emperor addressed himself to the 
soldiers with eloquence and propriety. He gratified their ayarice by 
a liberal distribution of treasure under the names of pay and donative. 
He engaged their esteem by a spirited declaration that, although his 
age might disable him firom the performance of military exploits, his 
oouDsek should never be unworthy of a Roman general, the successor 
of the ImiYe Aurelian.^* 

Whilst the deceased emperor was making preparations for a second 
expedition into the East, he had negotiated with the Alani,* 
a Scythian people, who pitched their tents in the neigh- invade Asia, 
bourfaood of tiie lake Mssotis. Those barbarians, allured puiBcd by" 
by presents and subsidies, had promised to invade Persia *^ 
with a numerous body of light cavalry. They were faithful to 
tkeir engagements ; but when tiiey arrived on tiie Roman firontier 
Aurelian was already dead, the de»gn of the Persian war was at 
least suspended, and the generals who, during the interregnum, 
exerdsed a doubtful authority, were unprepared either to receive or 
to oppose them. Provoked by such treatment, which they considered 
as trifling and perfidious, the Alani had recourse to their own valour 
for their payment and revenge ; and as they moved with the usual 
swiftness of Tartars, they had soon spread tiiemselves over tiie pro- 
Tinoes of Pontus, Cappadoda, Cilicia, and Galatia. The legions 
who, firom the opposite shores of the Bosphorus, could almost dis- 
tinguish the flames of the cities and villages, impatientiy urged their 
general to lead them agidnst tiie invaders. The conduct of Tacitus 
was suitable to his age and station. He convinced the barbarians of 
the £uth, as well as of the power, of the empire. Great numbers of 
the Alani, appeased by the punctual discharge of the engagements 
which Aurelian had contracted with them, relinquished their booty 
and captives, and quietiy retreated to their own deserts beyond the 
Phasis. Against the remidnder, who refused peace, the Roman 
emperor waged, in person, a successful war. Seconded by an army of 
brave and experienced veterans, in a few weeks he delivered the 
provinces of Asia firom the terror of the Scythian invasion.^ ^ 

^ mrt. August, p. 228. [YopiBO. Tacit, c. 8.] 

^ YofiaeuB in Hist. August, p. 230. [Tacit, c. 13.] Zosimus, L i. [c. 63] p. 57. 
Ydmtrtm, L zii. [c. 28] p. 637 fed. Paris; p. 608, ed. Bonn]. Two passages in the 
Life of Probus (p. 236, 238 [Vopisc. Probus, c. 8 and 12]) convince me that these 
Sejthian inyaders of Pontus were Alani. If we may believe Zosimus (1. L [c. 64] 
p. iS), Florianus pursued them as far as the Cimmerian Bosphorus, But be baa 
ily time for so long and difficult an expedition. 



* On the Alani, see ch xzvi. note 55.— M. 
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But the glory and life of Tacitus were of short duration. Trans- 
ported in the depth of winter from the soft retirement of 
eniperur Campania to the foot of Mount Caucasus, he sunk under 
the unaccustomed hardships of a military life. The fatigues 
of the body were aggravated by the cares of the mind. For a while 
the angry and selfish passions of the soldiers had been suspended by 
the enthusiasm of public virtue. They soon broke out with redouUed 
violence, and raged in the camp, and even in the tent of the aged 
emperor. His mild and amiable character served only to inspire 
contempt, and he was incessantly tormented with factions which he 
could not assuage, and by demands which it was impossible to satisfy. 
Whatever flattering expectations he had conceived of reconciling the 
public disorders, Tacitus soon was convinced that the licentiousness 
of the army disdained the feeble restraint of laws, and his last hour 
was hastened by anguish and disappointment. It may be doubtful 
whether the soldiers imbrued their hands in the blood of this innocent 
A.D.27«. prince.^* It is certain that their insolence was the cause 
April 12. Qf jjjg j^jath. He expired at Tyana in Cappadoda, after a 
reign of only six months and about twenty days.^' 

The eyes of Tacitus were scarcely closed before his brother 
asuipauon Florianus showed himself unworthy to reign by the hasty 
hS^brothe?' usurpation of the purple, without expecting the approbation 
Fioriaiius. ^f ^^^ scnatc. The reverence for the Roman constitution, 
which yet influenced the camp and the provinces, was sufficiently 
strong to dispose them to censure, but not to provoke them to oppose, 
the precipitate ambition of Florianus. The discontent would have 
evaporated in idle murmurb, had not the general of the East, the 
heroic Probus, boldly declared himself the avenger of the senate. 
The contest, however, was still unequal ; nor could the most able 
leader, at the head of the efleminate troops of Egypt and Syria, 
encounter, with any hopes of victor}', the legions of Europe, whose 
irresistible strength appeared to support the brother of Tacitus. But 
the fortune and activity of Probus triumphed over every obstacle. 
The hardy veterans of his rival, accustomed to cold climates, tokened 
and consumed away in the sultry heats of Cilicia, where the summer 
proved remarkably unwholesome. Their numbers were diminished 
by frequent desertion, the passes of the mountains were feebly 
defended ; Tarsus opened its gates ; and the soldiers of Florianus, 
July. when they had permitted him to enjoy the Imperial title 

" Eutropius [i>, c. 10] and Aurelius Victor [c. 36] only say that he died; Victor 
Junior addd, that it was of a fever. Zoaiuiiis [i. 63, p. 55] and ZonaroB [zii. c. 28] 
affirm that he was kiUed by the soldiers. Vopiscus [Tacit, c. 13] mentiona both 
accounts, and seems to hesitate. Yet surely these jarring opinions are easily reconciled. 

•• 4:cordLag to the two Victors, he reigned exactly two hundred days. 
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ftbout three months, delivered the empire from civil war by the easy 
sacrifice of a prince whom they despised.^^ 

The perpetual revolutions of the throne had so perfectly ei'ased 
every notion of hereditary right, that the family of an unfor- 
tunate emperor was incapable of exciting the jealousy of suiwisuin 
his suocessors. The children of Tacitus and Florianus ^^' 

were permitted to descend into a private station, and to mingle with 
the general mass of the people. Their poverty indeed became an 
additional safeguard to their innocence. When Tacitus was elected 
by the senate he resigned his ample patrimony to the public service,'^ 
an act of generosity specious in appearance, but which evidently 
disclosed his intention of transmitting the empire to his descendants. 
The only consolation of their fallen state was the remembrance of 
transient greatness, and a distant hope, the child of a flattering 
[HDphecy, that, at the end of a thousand years, a monarch of the race 
of Tacitus should arise, the protector of the senate, the restorer of 
Rome, and the conqueror of the whole earth.** 

The peasants of Illyricum, who had already given Claudius and 
Aurelian to the sinking empire, had an equal right to cbuBctcr 
glory in the elevation of Probus.*^' Above twenty years tiouoftbe 
before, the emperor Valerian, with his usual penetration, had iix^' 
discovered the rising merit of the yoimg soldier, on whom he con- 
ferred the rank of tribune long before the age prescribed by the 
military regulations. The tribune soon justified his choice by a 
victory over a great body of Sarmatians, in which he saved the life 
of a near relation of Valerian ; and deserved to receive from the 
emperor's hand the collars, bracelets, spears, and banners, the mural 
and the civic crown, and all the honourable rewards reserved by 
ancient Rome for successful valour. The third, and afterwards the 
tenth, legion were intrusted to the command of Probus, who, in 
every step of his promotion, showed himself superior to the station 
which he filled. Africa and Pontus, the Rhine, the Danube, the 
Euphrates, and the Nile by turns afibrded him the most splendid 
occa^ons of displaying his personal prowess and his conduct in war. 
Aurelian was indebted to him for the conquest of Egypt, and still 

*• Hiat. August, p. 231. [Vopiscue, Florian. c. 1.] Zosimus, 1. i. [c. 64, p. 56] 
p. 58, 5tf. Zouaras, 1. xii. [c. 29, p. 609] p. 637. Aurelius Victor |de Caesar, c. 37) 
sajrs that Probua asaumed tne empire in Illyricum; an opinion which (though adopted 
bjr a very learned man) would throw that period of hLstory into inextricable confusion. 

« Hiat. August, p. 229. [Vopiac. Tadt. c. 10.] 

** He was to send judges to the Parthians, Persians, and Sarmatians, a president to 
l^robaoa, and a proconsul to the Roman island (supposed by Casaubou and Salm.'v- 
aiua to mean Britain). Such a history as mine (^ays Vopiscus with proper modesty) 
will not subsist a thousand years to expose or justify the pnxliction. 

** For thiS priTate life of I'robus, sec Vopificus in Hist. August, j). 234-2^7. f Prcbua» 
e.3, «V</.J 
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more indebted for the honest courage with which he often chedvd 
the cruelty of his master. Tacitus, who dedred by the abilities of 
his generals to supply his own deficiency of military talents, named 
him commander-in-chief of all the eastern provinces, with five times 
the usual salary, the promise of the consulship, and the hope of a 
triumph. When Probus ascended the Imperial throne he was about 
forty-four years of age ;^^ in the full possession of his fame, of the 
love of the army, and of a mature vigour of mind and body. 

His acknowledged merit, and the success of his arms against 
Hu mpect- FloHanus, left him without an enemy or a competitor. Yet, 
tolSSsole if ^® ™^y credit his own professions, very far from being 
'^^^^^^ desirous of the empire, he had accepted it with the most 
sincere reluctance. '' But it is no longer in my power," says Probus 
in a private letter, *' to lay down a title so full of envy and of danger. 
*' I must continue to personate the character which the soldiers have 
*' imposed upon me."^^ His dutiful address to the senate displayed 
the sentiments, or at least the language, of a Roman patriot : ^^ When 
*' you elected one of your order, conscript fathers I to succeed the 
*' emperor Aurelian, you acted in a manner suitable to your justice 
'* and wisdom. For you are the legal sovereigns of the world, and 
** the power which you derive from your ancestors will descend to 
^* your posterity. Happy would it have been if Florianus, instead of 
*' usurping the purple of his brother, like a private inheritance, had 
*' expected what your majesty might determine, either in his favour, 
*^ or in that of any other person. The prudent soldiers have puni^ed 
«« his rashness. To me they have offered the title of Augustus ; but 
^^ I submit to your clemency my pretensions and my merits."'^ When 
A.D. are. ^^ respectful epistle was read by the consul, the senators 
August 3. yf^Ye unable to disguise their satisfaction that Probus should 
condescend thus humbly to solicit a sceptre which he already pos- 
sessed. They celebrated with the warmest gratitude his virtues, his 
exploits, and above all his moderation. A decree immediately passed, 
without a dissenting voice, to ratify the election of the eastern armies^ 
and to confer on their chief all the several branches of the Imperial 
dignity : the names of Csesar and Augustus, the title of Father of his 
countiy, the right of making in the same day three motions in the 
senate,'^ the office of Pontifex Maximus, the tribunitian power, and 

** According to the Alexandrian chronicle, he was fifty at the time of his death. 

^ The letter was addressed to the Pr»torian prsefect, whom (on condition of his 
good behaviour) he promised to continue in his great office. See Hist. August, p. 237. 
[Vopisc. Probus, c. 10.] 

^ Vopiscus in Hint. August, p. 237 [in Probo, c. 1 1]. The date of the letter is 
assuredly faulty. Instead of Non, Fcbruar, we may read Aon. August. 

" Hist. August, p. 238. [Vopisc. ib. c 12.] It is odd that the senate should treat 
Probuif less favourably than Marcus Antoninus. That prince had leceiTed, 
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the procousular command ; a mode of inyestiture which, though it 
•eemed to multiply the authority of the emperor, expressed the 
ooofltitution of the ancient republic The reign of Probus oorre- 
ipoDded with this £Eur be^nning. The senate was permitted to 
direct the dvil administration of the empire. Their fjuthfiil general 
aaaerted the honour of the Roman arms, and often laid at their feet 
crowns of gold and barbaric trophies, the fruits of his numerous 
Tictoriea.'* Yet, whilst he gratified their vanity, he must secretly 
have desjnsed their indolence and weakness. Though it was every 
moment in their power to repeal the disgraceful edict of Gallienus, 
the proud successors of the Scipios patiently acquiesced in their 
exclusion from all military employments. They soon experienced 
that those who refuse the sword must renounce the sceptre. 

The strength of Aurelian had crushed on every side the enemies 
of Rome. After his death they seemed to revive with an victories 
increase of fiiry and of numbers. They were again van- JviMiS* 
quisbed by the active vigour of Probus, who, in a short '•f**™"* 
reign of about six years,'* equalled the fame of ancient heroes, and 
restored peace and order to every province of the Roman world. 
The dangerous frontier of Rhstia he so firmly secured, that he left 
it without the suspicion of an enemy. He broke the wandering power 
of the Sarmatian tribes, and by the terror of hb arms compelled those 
barbarians to relinquish their spoil. The Gothic nation courted the 
alliance of so warlike an emperor.^ He attacked the Isaurians in 
their mountains, besieged and took several of their strongest castles,'* 
and flattered himself that he had for ever suppressed a domestic foe 
whose independence so deeply wounded the majesty of the empire. 
The troubles excited by the usurper Firmus in the Upper Egypt had 
never been perfectly appeased, and the cities of Ptolemais and Coptos, 
fortified by the alliance of the Blemmyes, still maintained an obscure 
rebellion. The chastisement of those cities, and of their auxiliaries 
the savages of the South, b said to have alarmed the court of Persia,'* 
and the Great King sued in vain for the frieudsliip of Probus. Most 

before the death of PiuB, Jua qmnttt rclationis. See Capitolin. in Hist. August, p. C4 
[in M. Anton, c. 6]. 

* See the dutiful loiter of Probus to the senate after his Qerman victories. Hift. 
A^ust. p. 239. [Vopisc. Prob. c. 15.] 

* The date and duration of the reign of Probus are very correctly ascertained by 
Cardinal Noris in his learned work, De Epochis Syro-Macedouum, p. 96-Io5. A pas- 
Hige of Euaebius connects the second year of Probus with the sona of several of the 
Syrian cities. 

*• Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 2H9. [Prob. c. 16.] 

^ Zoeunus (1. i. [c. 69 tq,^ p. 62-65) tells us a very long and trifling story ol 
iiydius the Isaurian robber. 

" Zoflim. 1. i. [c. 71 p. 65. Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 2:J9, 240. [Prob. c 17.] 
But it seems incredible that the defeat of the savages of ifithiopia could affect tha 
PeniaB monjirch. 
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of the exploits which distinguished his reign were achieved by the 
personal valour and conduct of the emperor, insomuch that the writei 
of his Life expresses some amazement how, in so short a time, a single 
man could be present in so many distant wars. The remiduiug 
actions he intrusted to the care of his lieutenants, the judicious choice 
of whom forms no inconsiderable part of his glory. Carua, Diocletian, 
Maximian, Constantius, Galerius, Asdepiodatus, Annibalianus, and 
a crowd of other chiefs, who afterwards ascended or supported the 
throne, were trained to arms in the severe school of Aurelian 
and Probus.^' 

But the most important service which Probus rendered to the 
A.D. 377. republic was the deliverance of Gaul, and the recovery of 
(jMU^m" seventy flourishing cities oppressed by the barbarians of 
!.f*tj«'***"° Germany, who, since the death of Aurelian, had ravaged 
Gtnnam,; ^^^^ great proviucc with impunity.** Among the various 
multitude of those fierce invaders, we may distinguish, with some 
degree of clearness, three great armies, or rather nations, successively 
vanquished by the valour of Probus. He drove back the Franks into 
their morasses ; a descriptive circumstance from whence we may infer 
that the confederacy known by the manly appeUation of Free already 
occupied the flat maritime coiuitry, intersected and almost overflown 
by the stagnating waters of the Rhine, and that several tribes of the 
Frisians and Hatavians had acceded to their alliance. He vanquished 
the Burgundians, a considerable people of the Vandalic race.* They 
had wandered in (|uest of booty from the banks of the Oder to those 
of the Seine. They esteemed themselves sufficiently fortunate to 
purchase, l)y the restitution of all their booty, the permission of an 
undisturl)e(l retreat. They attempted to elude that article of tlie 
treaty. Their punishment was immediate and terrible.'* But of all 
the invaders of Gaul, the most formidable were the Ly^ans,** a distant 
jKJople who reigned over a wide domain on the frontiers of Poland 
and Silesia.^** In the Lygian nation the Arii held the first rank by 

'^ IU«diile8 thcso well-known chiefs, several others are named by Vopiacus (Hist. 
Au^uHt. p. 'J4l [Pi\>b. c. 2-']), whose actions have not I'eached our knowledge. 

^ See the Civsars of Juliiui [p. 314], and Hist. August, p. 238, 240, 241, [Vopisc. 
rn)b. c. 13, c. 18, »'/'/.] 

••* Zosiniiis, 1. i. [c. 68] p. Gi. Hist. August, p. 2:J8. [Vopisc. Probus, c. 13, 14.] 
Ihit the latter Hupportos the punishment indicted with the consent of their kings: il 
BO, it was iKU-tial, like the offence. 

•**• Soo Cluvt'r. (icrinania Antiqua, 1. iii. Ptolemy places in their country the city 
of ('ali.Hia, prubably Calish in Silesia. 

* There is no doubt that the Burgiin- They are the same people as those called 

diaufl were a German people; whereas the Lckhs by Nestor, tJie Rus.sian chr«»nicler 

Vandals wei\< probably a Slavonic nioe. of the 12th century. These l^khs ai« the 

fcH'o vol. i. j>. :I78. — S. anct stors of the Poles. See Latham. The 

*» Lvji^ii ap|H'iu*rt to have been the generic (Jermaniii of Tacitus, p. 158. -S. 
lyuiie of till' Slavoniau.H on tht* Yislula. 
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Uieir nimibers and fierceness. " The Arii " (it is thus that they are 
•* described by the energy of Tacitus) " study to in;prove by art and 
•* circumstances the innate terrors of their barbarism. Their shields 
•* are black, their bodies are painted black. They choose for the 
•* combat the darkest hour of the night Their host advances, 
** covered as it were with a funereal shade f^ nor do they often fir.d 
** an enemy capable of sustaining so strange and infernal an aspect. 
** Of all our senses, the eyes are the first vanquished in battle." ^'^ 
Yet the arms and discipline of the Romans easily discomfited these 
hcnrid phantoms. The Lygii were defeated in a general engjige- 
ment, and Semno, the most renowned of their chiefs, fell alive into 
the hands of Probus. That prudent emperor, unwilling to reduce a 
brave people to despair, granted them an honourable capitulation, 
and permitted them to return in safety to their native country. But 
the losses which they suffered in the march, the battle, and the 
retreat, broke the power of the nation : nor is the Lygian name ever 
repeated in the history either of Germany or of the empire. The 
deliverance of Gaul is reported to have cost the lives of four hundred 
thousand of the invaders ; a work of labour to the Romans, and of 
expense to the emperor, who gave a piece of gold for the head of 
every barbarian.'* But as the fame of warriors is built on the 
destruction of human kind, we may naturally suspect that the san- 
guinary account was multiplied by the avarice of the soldiers, and 
accepted without any very severe examination by the liberal vanity 
of Probus. 

Since the expedition of Maximin, the Roman generals had con- 
fined their ambition to a defensive war against the nations 
of Germany, who perpetually pressed on the frontiers of bu anus into 
the empire. The more daring Probus pursued his Gallic *™**"^' 
victories, passed the Rhine, and displayed his invincible eagles on the 
banks of the Elbe and the Neckar. lie was fully convinced that 
nothing could reconcile the minds of the barbarians to peace, unless 
they experienced in their own country the calamities of war. Ger- 
many, exhausted by the ill success of the last emigration, was asto- 
nished by his presence. Nine of the most considerable princes 
repaired to his camp, and fell prostrate at his feet. Such a treaty 
was humbly received by the Germans as it pleased the conqueror to 
dictate. He exacted a strict restitution of the effects and captives 
which they had carried away from the provinces ; and obliged their 
own magistrates to punish the more obstinate n>bbers who presumed 

" Feralis umbra i» the expresaion of Tacitus: it is surely a very bold one. [Tli« 
words of Tadtas are "umbrft feralis exerdtus terrorem iiL^erunt.**— 8.] 
» Tacit. Germania (c. 43). 

in Hirt. August, p. 238 [Prob. c. 14]. 
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to detain any part of the spoil A considerable tnlmte of ooni| 
cattle, and horses, the only wealth of barbarians, was reserved for the 
use of the garrisons which Probus established on the limits of their 
territory. He even entertained some thoughts of compelling the 
Germans to relinquish the exercise of arms, and to trust their difier- 
ences to the justice, their safety to the power, of Rome. To accom- 
plish these salutary ends, the constant residence of an Imperial 
governor, supported by a numerous army, was indispensably requisite. 
Probus therefore judged it more expedient to defer the execution of 
so great a design ; which was indeed rather of specious than sdid 
utility.*® Had Germany been reduced into the state of a proYinoey 
the Romans, with immense labour and expense, would have aoquired 
only a more extensive boundary to defend against the fiercer and 
more active barbarians of Scythia. 

Instead of reducing the warlike natives of Germany to the oonditicMi 
He buiicta ^^ subjccts, Probus Contented himself with the humble erpe- 
JhTKhta^u) dient of raising a bulwark against their inroads. The 
UMUMiube. country which now forms the circle of Swabia had been 
left desert in the age of Augustus by the emigration of its ancient 
inhabitants.** The fertility of the soil soon attracted a new colony 
from the adjacent provinces of GauL Crowds of adventurers, of a 
roving temper and of desperate fortunes, occupied the doubtful 
possession, and acknowledged, by the payment of tithes, the majesty 
of the empire.** To protect these new subjects, a line of ironticr 
garrisons was gradually extended from the Rhine to the Danube. 
About the reign of Hadrian, when that mode of defence began to be 
practised, these garrisons were connected and covered by a strong 
entrenchment of trees and palisades. In the place of so rude a 
bulwark, the emperor Probus constructed a stone wall of a consider- 
able height, and strengthened it by towers at convenient distances. 
From the neighbourhood of Neustadt and Ratisbon on the Danube, 
it stretched across hills, valleys, rivers, and morasses, as £Eur as 
Wimpfen on the Neckar, and at length terminated on the banks 
of the Rhine, after a winding course of near two hundred miles.** 
This important barrier, uniting the two mighty streams that protected 

^ Hist. August, p. 238, 2:^9. [Vopisc. Probus, c. 14, aqq,"] Vopiscus quotes a 
letter [c. 1 5] from the emperor to the senate, in which he mentions his design of 
reducing Germany into a province. 

^' Strabo, 1. vii. [p. 29i'.] According to Velleius Patercul us (ii. 108, 109), Maro- 
boduus led his Marcomanni into Bohemia: Cluverius (German. Antiq. iii. 8) proTes 
that it was from Swabia. 

** These settlers, from tlie payment of tithes, were denominated Dccumates, TmdU 
Oermania, c. 29. 

^ See notes de TAbbd de la Bl^terie k la Germanie de Tacite, p. 183. His ftooount 
of the wall ik chiefly borrowed (as he says himself) from the Alsatia liimtratm ol 
SchjDpflin. 
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the provinces of Europe, seemed to fill up the yacant space through 
which the barbarians, and particularly the Alemanni, could penetrate 
with the greatest facility into the heart of the empire. But the 
experience of the world, from China to Britain, has exposed the vain 
attempt of fortifying any extensive tract of country.** An active 
enemy, who can select and vary his points of attack, must in the end 
discover some feeble spot, or some unguarded moment. The strength, 
as well as the attention, of the defenders is divided ; and such are the 
blind effects of terror on the firmest troops, that a line broken in a 
liiigle place is almost instantly deserted. The fate of the wall which 
Probus erected may confirm the general observation. Within a few 
years after his death it was overthrown by the AlemannL Its scat* 
tered ruins, universally ascribed to the power of the Daemon, now 
serve only to excite the wonder of the Swabian peasant 

Among the useful conditions of peace imposed by Probus on the 
vanquished nations of Germany, was the obligation of sup- introdno- 
plying the Roman army witii sixteen thousand recruits, the wttiemeni 
bravest and most robust of tiieir youth, llie emperor dis- utruat. 
perved them through all the provinces, and distributed this dangerous 
reinforcement, in small bands of fifty or sixty each, among the national 
troops ; judiciously observing that tiie dd which the republic derived 
from the barbarians should be felt but not seen.^^ Their aid was 
now become necessary. The feeble elegance of Italy and the internal 
provinces could no longer support the weight of arms. The hardy 
frontier of the Rhine and Danube still produced minds and bodies 
equal to the labours of the camp ; but a perpetual series of wars had 
gradually diminished their numbers. The infrequency of marriage, 
and the ruin of agriculture, affected the principles of population, and 
out only destroyed the strength of the present, but intercepted the 
hope a! future, generations. The wisdom of Probus embraced a 

* Sm Becbercbei tur 1m ChiDoU et let Egyptiens, torn. ii. p. 81-102. The 
wnaafiaofaB author is weU ac(|ujunt«d with tho globe in eeneral, and with Germany in 
particular: with regard to the latter, he quotee a work of M. Hanaelman; but he seema 
to eoofound t'le wall of Probus, designed against the Alemanni, with the fortification 
of the Mattiad, eonstructed in the neighbourhood of Frankfort against tho Catti.* 

* lie distributed about filly or sixty barbarians to a Nwnenu, as it was then called, 
a eurps with whose establisheu number we are not exactly acquainted. 

* De Pauw is well known to have been douter de leur existence, on peut en im* 
the author of this work, as of the Recher- poser pendant quelque temps k des lecteurs 
cbaa ear les Americains before quoted, pr^venus ou peu iniitruits; mais le m<$pris 
TW judgment of M. lUmusat on this qui ne manque gu^re de suoocder k cvt 
wntcr is in a very differentp I fear a juster engoucment fait bientdt juMtice do oes as- 
ttjor : " Quand an lieu de rechercher, d'ex- sertions hasanldeii* et dies rutombent dans 
miniwfT, d'^udier, on sc lM»me. cotiitno c«t I'oubli ti'autant pluM prompi^nientqu'cllos 
ierivain, k juger, k prouonctsr, k decider, ont ^t^ {Kw^es avvc plus de conflsnoe ou 
M0M ^madttrm ni lliistoire ni les Ltngues, do i6m^n\ii'* tiur les Longui's Tartartt, 
■MS reooorir auz sources, sans mAmc as *. 2 >!.— M. 
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to detain any part of the spoil A considerable tnbute of ootd, 
cattle, and horses, the only wealth of barbarians, was reserved for the 
use of the garrisons which Probus established on the limits of their 
territory. He even entertained some thoughts of compelling the 
Germans to relinquish the exercise of arms, and to trust their differ- 
ences to the justice, their safety to the power, of Rome. To accom- 
plish these salutary ends, the constant residence of an Imperial 
governor, supported by a numerous army, was indispensably requisite. 
Probus therefore judged it more expedient to defer the execution of 
so great a design ; which was indeed rather of spedous than solid 
utility.*® Had Germany been reduced into the state of a province, 
the Romans, with immense labour and expense, would have acquired 
only a more extensive boundary to defend against the fiercer and 
more active barbarians of Scythia. 

Instead of reducing the warlike natives of Germany to the condition 
He boiidi ^f subjects, Probus contented himself with Uie humble expe- 
ui?Rhtai*to dient of raising a bulwark against their inroads. The 
UMUMiube. country which now forms the circle of Swabia had been 
left desert in the age of Augustus by the emigration of its ancient 
inhabitants.** The fertility of the soil soon attracted a new colony 
from the adjacent provinces of GauL Crowds of adventurers, of a 
roving temper and of desperate fortunes, occupied the doubtful 
possession, and acknowledged, by the payment of tithes, the majesty 
of the empire.** To protect these new subjects, a line of frontier 
garrisons was gradually extended from the Rhine to the Danube. 
About the reign of Hadrian, when that mode of defence began to be 
practised, these garrisons were connected and covered by a strong 
entrenchment of trees and palisades. In the place of so rude a 
bulwark, the emperor Probus constructed a stone wall of a consider- 
able height, and strengthened it by towers at convenient distances. 
From the neighbourhood of Neustadt and Ratisbon on the Danube, 
it stretched across hills, valleys, rivers, and morasses, as £Eur as 
Wimpfen on the Neckar, and at length terminated on the banks 
of the Rhine, af^cr a winding c*ourse of near two hundred miles.** 
This important barrier, uniting the two mighty streams that protected 

^ Hist. August, p. 238, 2:^9. [Vopisc. Probus, c. 14, sqq,"] Vopiscus quotes a 
letter [c. 15] from the emperor to the Semite, in which he mentions his design of 
reducing Germany into a province. 

^' Strabo, 1. vii. [p. 29i'.] According to Velleius Paterculus (ii. 108, 109), Maro- 
boduus led his Marcomanni into Bohemia: Cluverius (Qerimin. Antiq. iii. 8) proTes 
that it was from Swabia. 

** These settlers, from the payment of tithes, were denominated Dccunuttes, Tadt. 
Oennania, c. 29. 

^ See notes de TAbbd de la Bl^terie k la Germanic de Tacite, p. 183. His aooount 
of the wall ie chiefly borrowed (as he says himself) from the Alsatia Iliuitraia ol 
SchjDpflin. 
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greatest part of the trembling inhabitants. From the island if Sicily 
the Franks proceeded to the Columns of Hercules, trusted themsehes 
to the ocean, coasted roimd Spain and Gaul, and, steering their 
triumphant course through the British Channel, at length finished 
their 8urpri«ng Toyage by landing in safety on the. Batavian or 
Frisian fdiorea.^ The example of their success, instructing their 
ooontrymen to conceive the advantages and to despise the dangers 
of the sea, pointed out to their enterprising spirit a new road to 
wealth and glory. 

Notwithstanding the vigilance and activity of Probus, it was almost 
impossible that he could at once contain in obedience every B«voit of 
part of his wide-extended dominions. The barbarians who in the East; 
broke their chains had seized the favourable opportunity of a domestic 
war. When the emperor marched to the relief of Gaul, he devolved 
the command of the East on Satuminus. That general, a man of 
merit and experience, was driven into rebellion by the absence of his 
sovereign, the levity of the Alexandrian people, the pressing instances 
of his fHends, and his own fears ; but firom the moment of his eleva- 
tion he never entertained a hope of empire or even of life. '* Alas ! " 
he said, ^^ the republic has lost a useful servant, and the rashness of 
** an hour has destroyed the services of many years. You know 
•* not," continued he, " the misery of sovereign power : a sword is 
** perpetually suspended over our head. We dread our very guards, 
** we distrust our companions. The choice of action or of repose is 
** no longer in our disposition, nor is there any age, or character, or 
** conduct, that can protect us from the censure of envy. In thus 
** exalting me to the throne, you have doomed me to a Hfe of cares, 
^ and to an untimely fate. The only consolation which remains is 
^ the assurance that I shall not fall alone." ^^ But as the former 
part of his prediction was verified by the victory, so the latter was 
diiappomted by the clemency, of Probus. That amiable prince 
attempted even to save the unhappy Satuminus from the fiiry of the 
•oldienb He had more than once solicited the usurper himself to 
place tome confidence in the mercy of a sovereign who so 
highly esteemed his character, that he had punished as a 
malidous informer the first who related the improbable news of his 
«lefeetion.^ Satuminus might perhaps have embraced the generous 
', had he not been restrained by the obstinate distrust of his 



. Vet. T. 18. ZocimuB, 1. i. [c. 71] p. 66. 
** yopiacufl in Iliii. Aogoiit. p. 245, 246 [in SAtuniino, e. 10]. Th« unfortiiiMite 
hthi itodied rbet4iric at Carthage; and was thcrrforo nore probably a Moor 



1. i. [c. 661 p. 60) than a Gaul, aa Yopiacua calla him. 
lana, 1. lii. [c 29 J p. 6:iS [ed. I'ar. ; p. 64.»9, ed. Boiin.1 
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adherents. Their guilt was deeper, and their hopes more gftn g wit M^ 
than those of their experienced leader. 

The revolt of Satuminus was scarcely extinguished in the East| 
A.D. 280, before new troubles were excited in the West by the relid 
and iTo- lion of Bouosus and Proculus in GauL The most distin- 
GouL guished merit of those two officers was their respecdve 

prowess, of the one in the combats of Bacchus, of the other in those 
of Veuus,^^ yet neither of them were destitute of courage and capacity, 
and both sustsdned with honour the august character which the fear 
of punishment had engaged them to assume, till they sunk at length 
beneath the superior genius of Probus. He used the victory with his 
accustomed moderation, and spared the fortunes as well as the lives 
of their innocent families.** 

The arms of Probus had now suppressed all the foreign and 
Aj>. 281. domestic enemies of the state. His mild but steady admi- 
S^'^w nistration confirmed the re-establishment of the pubUc tran- 
^robxia, quillity ; nor was there left in the provinces a hostile 
barbarian, a tyrant, or even a robber, to revive the memory of past 
disorders. It was time that the emperor should revisit Rome, ani^ 
celebrate his own glory and the general happiness. The triumph 
due to the valour of Probus was conducted with a magnificence 
suitable to his fortune ; and the people, who had so lately admired 
the trophies of Aurelian, gazed with equal pleasiu*e on those of his 
heroic successor.** We cannot on this occasion forget the desperate 
courage of about fourscore gladiators, reserved, with near six hundred 
others, for the inhuman sports of the amphitheatre. Disdaining to 
shed their blood for the amusement of the populace, they killed ^eir 
keepers, broke from the place of their confinement, and filled the 
streets of Rome with blood and confusion. After an obstinate resist- 
ance, they were overpowered and cut in pieces by the regular forces ; 
but they obtauied at least an honourable death, and the satisfaction 
of a just revenge.** 

The military discipline which reigned in the camps of Probus was 
uisdiad- ^^^ cruel than that of Aurelian, but it was equally rigid 
piine. and exact. The latter had punished the irregularities of 

^ A very stuprising iostance is recorded of the prowess of Proculus. He had taken 
one hundred Sarmatian Tirgins. The rest of the story he must rehite in his own lan- 
guage: Ex his unA nocte decern inivi; omnes tamen, quod in me erat, muUena intn 
dies quindecim reddidi. Vopiscus in Hist. August, p, 246 [in Proculo, 12]. 

** Proculus, who was a native of Albengue on the Qenoese coast, armed two 
thousand of his own slaves. His riches were great, but they were acquired by robbery. 
It was afterwards a saying of his fSEUtnily, sibi non plaoere esse vel ptincipet vel latiitnai 
Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 247 [in Proculo, 13]. 

** Hist. August, p. 240. [Vopisc. in Probo, c. 19.3 

•• Zosim. 1. i. [c. 71] p. 66. 
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the soldien with unrelenting seyerity, the former presented them by 
em|do]ing the legions in constant and useful labours. Wnen Probua 
oommanded in Egypt, he executed many considerable works for the 
Bplendour and benefit of that rich country. The nayigation of the 
Nile, so important to Rome itself, was improved ; and temples, 
bridges^ porticoes, and palaces, were constructed by the hands of 
the soldiers, who acted by turns as architects, as en^eers, and as 
husbandmen.^^ It was reported of Hannibal that, in order to pre- 
serve his troops from the dangerous temptations of idleness, he had 
obliged them to form large plantations of olive-trees along the coast 
of Afiica.^* From a similar principle, Probus exercised his lemons 
in covering with rich vineyards the hills of Gaul and Pannonia, and 
two confflderable spots are described which were entirely dug and 
planted by military labour.^' One of these, known under the name 
of Mount Alma, was situated near Sirmium, the coimtry where 
Probus was bom, for which he ever ret^uned a partial affection, 
and whose gratitude he endeavoured to secure, by converting into 
tillage a large and unhealthy tract of marshy ground. An army 
thus emjdoyed constituted perhaps the most useful as well as the 
bravest portion of Roman subjects. 

But, in the prosecution of a favourite scheme, the best of men, 
satisfied with the rectitude of their intentions, are subject ^.^^ 
lo forget the bounds of moderation ; nor did Probus him- 
self sufficientiy consult the patience and disposition of his fierce 
legionaries.*^ The dangers of the military profession seem only to 
be compensated by a life of pleasure and idleness ; but if the duties 
of the soldier are incessantiy aggravated by the labours of the pea- 
sant, he will at last sink under the intolerable burden or shake it off 
with indignation. The imprudence of Probus is said to have inflamed 
the discontent of his troops. More attentive to the interests of man- 
kind than to those of the army, he expressed the vain hope that, by 
the establishment of universal peace, he should soon abolish the 
necessity of a standing and mercenary force.** The unguarded ex- 

" Hist. August, p. 236. [Vopiac. in Probo, c. 9.] 

* AureL Victor, m Prob. [Be Cesar, c. 37.] But the policy of Hannibal, mmotiosd 
bjr any more ancient writer, it irreooncileable with the history of his life. Ha left 
Africa when he was nine years old, returned to it when he was forty -fiye, and imin^ 
lUately last his army in the decisive battle of Zama. Liyius, zzx. A, 

*• Hist. August, p. 240. rVopisc. Probus, c. 18.J Eutrop. ix. 17 [7]. Aurel. "Vietor. 
in Prob. Victor Junior. He revoked the prohibition of Domitian, and gnmted a 
general permission of plimting vines to the Gauls, the Britons, and the Pannonians. 

** Julian [Cssares, p. 314] bestows a severe, and indeed oxoessive, censure on th« 
rigour of Probus, who, as he thinks, almost deserved his fate. 

^ Topiscus in Hist. August, p. 241 [in Probo, c. 20]. He lavishes on this idle hopa 
a large stock of very foolish eloquence. 

E 2 
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preasion proyed fatal to him. In one of the hottea. days of summer, 
as he severely urged the unwholesome labour of draming the marsnes 
of Sirmium, the soldiers, impatient of fatigue, on a sudden threw 
down their tools, grasped their arms, and broke out into a furious 
mutiny. The emperor, conscious of his danger, took refuge in a lofty 
tower constructed for the purpose of surveying the progress of the 
Aj>. asa. work.** The tower was instantly forced, and a thousand 
AuguBt. Bwords were plunged at once into the bosom of the unfortu- 
nate Probus. The rage of the troops subsided as soon as it had 
been gratified. They then lamented their fatal rashness, foi^t the 
severity of the emperor whom they had massacred, and hastened to 
perpetuate, by an honourable monument, the memory of his virtues 
and victories.*^ * 

\Vhen the lemons had indulged their grief and repentance for the 
Election dcath of Probus, theb* unanimous consent declared Cams, 
ract«r of his Praetoriau^prsefect, the most deserving of the Imperial 
[a j>. 282.] throne. Every circumstance that relates to this prince ap- 
pears of a mixed and doubtful nature. He gloried in the title of 
Roman Citizen ; and affected to compare the purity of his blood 
with the foreign, and even barbarous, origin of the preceding empe- 
rors ; yet the most inquisitive of his contemporaries, very fiir fTX)m 
admitting his claim, have variously deduced his own burth, or that of 
his parents, from lUyricum, from Gaul, or fix)m Africa.®* Though a 
soldier, he had received a learned education ; though a senator, he 
was invested with the first dignity of the army ; and in an age when 
the civil and military professions began to be irrecoverably separated 
from each other, they were united in the person of Cams. Notwith- 
standing the severe justice which he exercised against the assassins of 
Probus, to whose favour and esteem he was highly indebted, he coidd 
not escape the suspicion of being accessary to a deed from whence 
he derived the principal advantage. He enjoyed, at least before his 
elevation, an acknowledged character of virtue and abilities ;•* out his 
austere temper insensibly degenerated into moroseness and cmelty ; 

•* Turns ferrata. It seems to have been a moveable tower, and cased with iron. 

^ [Hie] Probus, et vere probus situs est; Victor omnium gentium Barbararum: 
victor etiam tyrannorum. [Vopisc. Prob. c. 21.] 

^ Tet all this may be conciliatod. He was bom at Narbonne in Illyrlcum, con- 
founded by Eutropius with the more famous city of that name in Qaul. His fiUher 
might be an African, and hia mother a noble Roman. Cams himself was educated in 
the capital. See Scaliger, Animadversion, ad Euseb. Chron. p. 241. 

*^ Probus had requited of the senate an equestrian statue and a marble palace, at 
the public expense, as a just recompense of the singular merit of Cams. Yopiacus in 
Hist. August, p. 249 [in Caro, c. 6]. 

^ Probus survived Aug. 29, a.d. 282, at Alexandria. See Clinton, Ewti Bom, 
baCMiM coins after that date were issued \ol. i. p. 322.— S. 
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and the imperfect writers of his life almost hesitate whether they shall 
not nok him in the number of Roman tyrants.^^ When Cams 
asBomed the purple he was about sixty years of age, and his two sons, 
Cuinus and Numerian, had already attained the season of manhood.^^ 

The authority of the senate expired with Probus; nor was the 
repentance of the soldiers displayed by the same dutiful •neM&ti. 
regard for the civil power which they had testified after the STai^ 
onfiMtanate death of Aurelian. The election of Cams was •^v^^^ 
decided without expecting the approbation of the senate, and the 
new emperor contented himself with announcing, in a cold and stately 
epstlCy that he had ascended the vacant throne.'^ A behaviour so 
very opposite to that of his amiable predecessor afforded no favour- 
able presage of the new reign : and the Romans, deprived of power 
and freedom, asserted their privilege of licentious murmurs.^' The 
voice of congratulation and flattery was not however silent ; and we 
may still peruse, with pleasure and contempt, an eclogue which was 
compoeed on the accession of the emperor Cams. Two shepherds, 
avoiding the noontide heat, retire into the cave of Faunus. On a 
spreading beech they discover some recent characters. The rural 
deity had described, in prophetic verses, the felicity promised to the 
empire under the reign of so great a prince. Faunus hails the 
approach of that hero, who, receiving on his shoulders the sinking 
weight of the Roman world, shall extinguish war and faction, and 
once again restore the innocence and security of the golden age."^ 

It is more than probable that these elegant trifles never reached 
the ears of a veteran general who, with the consent of the ^ 

1 • . 11 11 Carusdc- 

legions, was preparing to execute the long-suspended reautiM 
design of the Persian war. Before his departure for this dis- and marches 
tant expedition. Cams conferred on his two sons, Carinus 
and Numerian, the title of Caesar, and, investing the former with 
almost an equal share of the Imperial power, directed the young 
prince first to suppress some troubles which had arisen in Gaul, and 
afterwards to fix the seat of his residence at Rome, and to assume 
the government of the Western provinces.^^ The safety of Illyricum 

•• Vopucus in Hurt. August, p. 242, 249 [in Probo, c. 24 ; in Caro, c. 3]. Julian 
•zeladee the eraperor Cams and both his bods from the banquet of the Cseaars. 

" John ICalala, torn. L p. 401 fed. Ozon.; p. 129, ed. Ven.; p. 303, ed. Bonn]. But 
the authority of that ignorant Greek is very slight. He ridiculously derives from 
Cams the dty of Carrhse and the province of Cans, the latter of which is mentioned 
by Homer. 

• Hist. August, p. 249. [Vopisc. Cams, c. 5.] Cams congratulated the senate 
that one of their own order was made emperor. 

•• Hist. August, p. 242. [Vopiw. Probus, c. 24.] 

* See the first echigue of Calpumius. The design of it is preferred by Fontenellt 
to that of Virgil's BbDIo. See torn. iu. p. 148. [See note, p. 28.— S.] 

" Hist August, p. 250. [Vopisc. Cams, c.7.] Eutropiu^ ix. 18 ^VS\. V»^L 4u^ 
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was oonfirmed by a memorable defeat of the Sannatiaiis; sixteen 
thousand of those barbarians remained on the field of battle, and the 
number of captives timounted to twenty thousand* The old emperor, 
animated with the fame and prospect of victory, pursued his march, 
in the midst of winter, through the countries of Thrace and Asia 
Minor, and at length, with his younger son Numerian, arrived on the 
confines of the Persian monarchy. There, encamping on the summit 
of a lofty mountain, he pointed out to his troops the opulence and 
luxury of the enemy whom they were about to invade. 

The successor of Artaxerxes,* Varanes, or Bahram, though he had 
A j». 283. subdued the Segestans, one of the most warlike nations of 
SriSS Upper Asii^"* was alarmed at the approach of the Romans, 
iS^^^Ji^J^ and endeavoured to retard their progress by a negotiation 
■■**"• of peace. His ambassadors entered the camp about sunset, 
at the time when the troops were satisfying their hunger with a frugal 
repast The Persians expressed their desire of being introduced to 
the presence of the Roman emperor. They were at length conducted 
to a soldier who was seated on the grass. A piece of stale bacon and 
a few hard peas composed his supper. A coarse woollen garment of 
purple was the only circumstance that announced his dignity. The 
conference was conducted with the same disregard of courtiy elegance. 
Cams, taking off a cap which he wore to conceal his baldness, assured 
the ambassadors that, unless their master acknowledged the supe- 
riority of Rome, he would speedily render Persia as naked of trees as 
his own head was destitute of hjur.'^ Notwitiistanding some traces 
of art and preparation, we may discover in this scene the manners of 
Cams, and the severe simplicity which the martial princes who suo- 

" Agaihiaa, L iv, p. 135 [ed. Paria; p. 94, ed. Ven.; c, 24, p. 261, ed. Bonn], We 
find one of hiB sayings in the Bibliuth6que Orientale of M. d'Uerbelot. '* The defini- 
tion of humanity inoludes all other virtues." ^ 

^ Synesiiis tells this story of Carinus; and it is much more natural to understand 
it of Cams than (as Petavius and Tillemont choose to do) of Probus. 

" Three monarchs had intervened, Sapor all that had passed, and conjured Bahram, 

(Bhahpour), Hormisdas (Horraooz), Va- in the name of his glorious ancestors, to 

ranes or Baharam the First. — M. [See change his conduct and save himself from 

vol. i. p. 348. — S.] destruction. The king was much moved, 

b The manner in which his life was saved professed himself most penitent, and said 

by the Chief Pontiff from a conspiracy of he was resolved his future life should 

his nobles is as remarkable as his saying, prove his sincerity. The overjoyed High- 

"By the advice (of the pontiff) all the Priest, delighted at this success, made a 

nobles absented themselves from court, signal, at which all the nobles and attend- 

The king wandered through his ^ace ants were in an instant, as if by magic, in 

alone: he saw no one: all was silence their usual places. The monarch now 

around. He became alarmed and dis- perceived that only one opinion prevailed 

tressed. At last the Chief Pontiff ap- on his past conduct. He repeated there- 

peored, and bowed his head in apparent fore to his nobles all he had said to the 

misery, but spoke not a word. The king Chief Pontiff, and his future reign was 

entreated him to declare what had hap- unstained by cruelty or opprenioa.*' Ilal- 

pODod. The virtuous man boldly related oolm's Persia, i. 79. — M. 
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Gallienus bad already restored in the Roman camps. The 
■uniflten of the Great King trembled and retired. 

The threats of Cams were not without effect He ravaged Meso- 
potamiay cut in pieces whatever opposed his passage, made 
himself master of the great cities of Seleucia and Ctesiphon ^^d extnor- 
(viiich seem to have surrendered without resistance), and 
carried his victorious arms beyond the Tigris.''^ He had seized the 
&Toiinible moment for an invasion. The Persian councils were dis- 
tracted by domestic factions, and the greater part of their forces were 
detained on the frontiers of India. Rome and the East received with 
transport the news of such important advantages. Flattery and hope 
painted in the most lively colours the fall of Persia, the conquest of 
Arabia, the submission of Egypt, and a lasting deliverance from the 
inroads of the Scythian nations.''^ But the reign of Cams was destined 
to expose the vanity of predictions. They were scarcely uttered before 
they were contradicted by his death ; an event attended j^j, jg^ 
with such ambiguous drcumstances that it may be related ^^^ ^ 
in a letter fix>m his own secretary to the praefect of the city. 
^ Cams," says he, ^^ our dearest emperor, was confined by sickness to 
*^ his bed, when a furious tempest arose in the camp. The darkness 
'* which overspread the sky was so thick that we could no longer dis- 
^ tinguish each other ; and the incessant flashes of lightning took 
'^ frt)m us the knowledge of all that passed in the general confusion. 
^ Immediately after the most violent clap of thunder we heard a 
^ sudden cry that the emperor was dead ; and it soon appeared that 
'* his chamberlains, in a rage of grief, had set fire to the royal 
^ pavilion, a circumstance which gave rise to the report that Cams 
^ was killed by lightning. But, as far as we have been able to 

^ Vopiiciis in Hist. August, p. 250. [Yopisc Cams, c. 8.] Eutropius, ix. 18 [12]. 
Tbe two Victon. 

1* To the Persian victory of Gams, I refer the dialogue of the Philopatris, which has 
•o long been an object of dispute among the learned. But to explain and justify my 
•fuiton would require a dLssertation.* 

* Niebohr, in the new edition of the preyalent. The argument, adopted from 

Bysantine Historians (Tol.zi), has boldly dolanus, concerning the formula of the 

■sfignsd tbe Philopatris to the tenth cen- procession of the Holy Ghost, is utterly 

tuTj, and to the reign of Nicephorus Pho- worthless, ss it is a mere quotation in the 

casL An opinion so decisively pronounced words of the Uospel of 8t. John, zv. 26. 

Irf Niebuhr, and favourably received by The only argimient of any value is the 

HaM, the learned editor of Leo Diaconus, historic one, m>m the allusion to the recent 

commands respectful consideration. But violation of many virgins in the island of 

the whole tone of the woHl appears to me Crete. But neither is the language of Nie- 

altogethor inconsistent with any period in buhr quite acctirate, nor his reference to 

which philosophy did not stand, as it were, the Acroases of Theodosius satisfactory. 

no some ground of equality with Chris- When then could this occurrence take 

tianity. The doctrine of the Trinity is place ! Vihj nut in the devastation of the 

nrcasticaUy introduced rather as the island by the Qotliic pirates, during the 

strange doctrine of a new religion than reign of Claudius ! Trebell. Pollio, Claud. 

Ibe fUbliihed tenet of a £uth universally c. 1 2. 
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*^ investigate tbe truth, his death was tbe natural effect of hit 
« disorder." ''^ 
The yacancy of the throne was not productive of any disfcurbanee 

The ambition of the aspiring generals was checked by their 
ended by mutual feais ; and young Numerian, with his absent faro- 
carinns and ' ther Cariuus, were unanimously acknowledged as Roman 

emperors. The public expected that the successor of Cams 
would pursue his father's footsteps, and, without allowing the Persians 
to recover from their consternation, would advance sword in hand to 
the palaces of Susa and Ecbatana.''^ But the legions, however strong 
in numbers and discipline, were dismayed by the most abject super- 
stition. Notwithstanding all the arts that were practised to disguise 
the manner of the late emperor's death, it was found impossible to 
remove the opinion of the multitude, and the power of opinion is 
irresistible. Places or persons struck with lightning were considered 
by the ancients with pious horror, as singularly devoted to the wrath 
of Heaven."® An oracle was remembered which marked the river 
Tigris as the fatal boundary of the Roman arms. The troops, 
terrified with the fate of Carus and with their own danger, called 
aloud on young Numerian to obey the will of the gods, and to lead 
them away from this inauspicious scene of war. The feeble emperor 
was unable to subdue their obstinate prejudice, and the Persians 
wondered at the unexpected retreat of a victorious enemy."" 

The intelligence of the mysterious fate of the late emperor was 
A.D.M4. soon carried from the frontiers of Persia to Rome ; and the 
Carinus. scnatc, as well as the provinces, congratulated the accession 
of the sons of Carus. These fortunate youths were strangers, how- 
ever, to that conscious superiority, either of birth or of merit, which 
can alone render the possession of a throne easy, and a& it were 
nat jral. Bom and educated in a private station, the election of their 
father raised them at once to the rank of princes ; and his death, 
which happened about sixteen months afterwards, left them the 
unexpected legacy of a vast empire. To sustain with temper this 
rapid elevation, an uncommon share of virtue and prudence was 
requisite; and Carinus, the elder of the brothers, was more than 
commonly deficient in those qualities. In the Gallic war he disco* 
vered some degree of personal courage ;^ but from the moment of 

^ Hist. August, p. 250. [Vopiac. Carus, c. 8.] Tet Eutropius, Festus, Rufus, the 
two Victors, Jerome, Sidonius Apollinaris, Syncellus, and Zonaras, all ascribe the 
death of Carus to lightning. ^ See Nemesian. Cynegeticon, v. 71, &c. 

^ See Festus and his commentators, on the word Scriboniatuun. Places struck bj 
lightning were surrounded with a wall ; things were buried with mysterious ceremony. 

^ Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 250. [Carus, o. 9 ] Aurelius Victor seems to b*> 
lioTc the prediction, and to approve the retreat. 

•c Nemesian. Cynegeticon, v. 69. He was a contemporary, but a poet. 
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hb arrival at Rome he abandoned himself to the luxury of the capital, 
and to the abuse of his fortune. He was soft, yet cruel ; devoted to 
pleasure, but destitute of taste ; and, though exquisitely susceptible 
of Tanity, indifferent to the public esteem. In the course of a few 
months he successively married and divorced nine wives, most of 
whom he left pregnant ; and, notwithstanding this legal inconstancy, 
found time to indulge such a variety of irregular appetites as brought 
dishonour on himself and on the noblest houses of Rome. He beheld 
witli inveterate hatred all those who might remember his former 
obacurity, or censure his present conduct. He banished or put to death 
the friends and counsellors whom his father hud placed about him to 
guide his inexperienced youth ; and he persecuted with the meanest 
revenge his schoolfellows and companions who had not sufficiently 
respected the latent majesty of the emperor. With the senators 
Caiinus affected a lofty and regal demeanour, frequently declaring 
that he designed to distribute their estates among the populace of 
Rome. From the dregs of that populace he selected his favourites, 
and even his ministers. The palace, and even the Imperial table, was 
filled with singers, dancers, prostitutes, and all the various retinue of 
vice and folly. One of his doorkeepers^' he intrusted with the go- 
vernment of the city. In the room of the Prajtorian praefect, whom 
be put to death, Carinus substituted one of the ministers of his looser 
pleasures. Another, who possessed the same or even a more infamoui 
title to favour, was invested with the consulship. A confidential 
secretary, who had acquired uncommon skill in the art of forgery, 
delivered the indolent emperor, with his own consent, from the irk- 
some duty of signing his name. 

When the emperor Cams undertook the Persian war, he was 
induced, by motives of affection as well as policy, to secure the for- 
tunes of his family by leaving in the hands of his eldest son the 
armies and provinces of the West. The intelligence which he soon 
received of the conduct of Carinus filled him with shame and re^^t ; 
nor had he concealed his resolution of satisfying the republic by u 
severe act of justice, and of adopting, in tlie place of an unworthy son, 
the brave and virtuous Constantius, who at that time was ^^vcnior 
of Dalmatia. Rut the elevation of Constantius was for a while de- 
ferred ; and as soon as the father s death had rele^ised Carinui! from 
the control of fear or decency, he displayiMl to the Romans the extra- 
vagancies of Eh&gabalus, aggravated by the cruelty of Doniitian.^^ 

* Cmc^lnriuM, Thii word, an humble in its ori^rin, has by a sin^ilar fortune Hmd 
into the titlo of the finit f^raii ofB.*« of itato in the monarchic of Kuropo. S'e Ouwu* 
boD ftad Solxiiaiiiuii, ml llUt. August, p. *JO:i. fVoplHC. Ciirinuh. c. 15 ] 

• Vopiiieuji in Ilwt. Au;;uiit. p. liVi. JM. [if. i'.. c. l'.. 16.] Kutropiun. ix. 19 (I3j. 
Vkrf^r Junior. The rei^Ti of I)i<i<.'lGtijui indvcl wii^ ft lt»ui; and pronpiruuK, ihii tt 
Bitot h»ve bem very unfiivf>urablo U» the repututKiu of Caiinuji. 
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The only merit of the administration of Carinus that history could 
Beoeie- recorcl, 01 poetry celebrate, was the uncommon splendour 
Jjj^^ with which, in his own and his brother's name, he exhibited 
B*">^ the Roman games of the theatre, the circus, and the amphi- 
theatre. More than twenty years afterwards, when the courtiers of 
Diocletian represented to their frugal sovereign the fame and popu- 
larity of his munificent predecessor, he acknowledged that the reign 
of Carinus had indeed been a reign of pleasure.^' But this vain 
prodigality, which the prudence of Diocletian might justly despise, 
was enjoyed with surprise and transport by the Roman people. The 
oldest of the citizens, recollecting the spectacles of former days, the 
triumphal pomp of Probus or Aurelian, and the secular games of 
the emperor Philip, acknowledged that they were all surpassed by 
the superior magnificence of Carinus.®* 

The spectacles of Carinus may therefore be best illustrated by the 
spectacioa observation of some particulars which history has conde- 
«f Ktane. gcendcd to relate concerning those of his predecessors. If 
we confine ourselves solely to the hunting of wild beasts, however we 
may censure the vanity of the design or the cruelty of the execution, 
we are obliged to confess that neither before nor since the time of the 
Romans so much art and expense have ever been lavished for the 
anmsement of the people.®* By the order of Probus, a great quantity 
of large trees, torn up by the roots, were transplanted into the midst 
of the circus. The spacious and shady forest was immediately filled 
with a thousand ostriches, a thousand stags, a thousand faQow-deer, 
and a thousand wild boars ; and all this variety of game was aban- 
doned to the riotous impetuosity of the multitude. The tragedy of 
the succeeding day consisted in the massacre of an hundred lions, an 
equal number of lionesses, two hundred leopards, and three hundred 
bears.®* The collection prepared by the younger Gordian for his 
triumph, and which his successor exhibited in the secular games, was 
less remarkable by the number than by the singularity of the animals. 
Twenty zebras displayed their elegant forms and variegated beau^ 
to the eyes of the Roman people.®' Ten elks, and as many camelo- 
pards, the loftiest and most harmless creatures that wander over the 
plains of Sarmatia and ^Ethiopia, were contrasted with thirty African 

"* Vopiacus in Hist. August, p. 254 [in Carino, 19], Ho calls him Cams, but th« 
sense is sufficiently obvious, and the words were often confounded. 

^ See Calpumius, Eclog. vii. 43. We may observe that the spectacles of Probus 
were still recent, and that the poet is seconded by the historian. 

^ The philosopher Montaigne (Essais, 1. iiL 6) gives a very just and lively Tiew <if 
Roman magnificence in these spectacles. 

* Vopiacus in Hist. August, p. 240. [Probus, c. 19.] 

•^ They are called Onagri ; but the number is too inconsiderable for mero wild 
asses. Cupcr (de Elepli^tis Exercitat. ii. 7) has proved from Oppian, Dion, and ao 
anonymous Greek, that zebras had been seen at Rome. They were brought froa 
some island of the ocean, perhaps Madagascar. 
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hjmas and ten Indian tigers, the most implacable 8a\Bge8 of the 
tOTTid zone. The unoffending strength with which Nature has 
endowed the greater quadrupeds was admired in the rhinoceros, the 
liippopotamus of the Nile,^^ and a majestic troop of thirty^^two 
elephants.** While the populace gazed with stupid wonder on the 
splendid show, the naturalist might indeed observe the figure and 
p n y ert i es of so many different species, transported from every part of 
the ancient world into the amphitheatre of Rome. But this accidental 
benefit which sdence might derive from folly is surely insufficient to 
justify such a wanton abuse of the public riches. There occurs, how* 
ercr, a single instance in the first Punic war in which the senate wisely 
connected this amusement of the multitude with the interest of the 
state. A considerable number of elephants, taken in the defeat of the 
Carthaginian army, were driven through the drcus by a few slaves, 
armed only with blunt javelins.*^ The useful spectacle served to 
impress the Roman soldier with a just contempt for those unwieldy 
animals ; and he no longer dreaded to encounter them in the ranks 
of war. 

The hunting or exhibition of wild beasts was conducted with a 
magnificence suitable to a people who styled themselves the i^e ampbi. 
masters of the world ; nor was the edifice appropriated to **^'^- 
that entertainment less expressive of Roman greatness. Posterity 
admires, and will long admire, the awful remains of the amphitheatre 
of Titus, which so well deserved the epithet of Colossal.®^ It was a 
building of an elliptic figure, five hundred and sixty-four feet in 
length, and four hundred and sixty-seven in breadth, founded on 
fourscore arches, and rising, with four successive orders of archi- 
tecture, to the height of one hundred and forty feet'^ The outside 
of the edifice was encrusted with marble and decorated with statues. 
The slopes of the vast concave, which formed the inside, were filled 
and surrounded i^ith sixty or eighty rows of seats, of marble likewise, 
covered with cushions, and capable of receiving with ease above four- 
score thousand spectators.'^ Sixty-four vomitories (for by that name 

" CarinuB gave an hippopotamus (see Calptim. Eclog. vii. 66). In the latter 
^lectacles I do not recollect any crocodiles, of which Augustus once exhibited thirty* 
MX. Dion Cassius, 1. It. [c. 10] p. 781. 

* CapHolin. in Hist. August, p. 164, 165. [Gordian. III. c. 33.] We are not 
aeqnainted with the animals which he calls archeteonics ; some read argoleoiUes, others 
agrioUoiUet : both corrections are very nugatory. 

** Plin. Ilist. Natur. viiL 6, from the annals of Piso. 

** See Biaffei, Verona Illustrata, p. iv. 1. i. c. 2. 

M MafTei, 1. ii. c. 2. The height was very much exaggerated by the tncieuts. It 
rrarhrd almost to the heavens, according to Calpiu*nius (Eclog. vii. 23) ; and sur- 
MSMd the ken of human sight, according to Ammiauus Morcolliuus (xvi. 10). Yet 
liow trifling to the great pyramid of Egypt, which rises 500 feet perpendic\ilar ! [The 
k^t was 157 feet. See Smith's Diet, of Antiq. p. 86.— S.] 

iV Aooordiog to different cojnes of Victor, we raid 77,000 or 87,000 spectators; but 
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the doors were very aptly distingaished) poured forth the immense 
multitude; and the entrances, passages, and stauxases were con- 
trived with such exquisite skill, that each person, whether of the 
senatorial, the equestrian, or the plebeian order, arrived at his 
destined place without trouble or confusion.*^ Nothing was omitted 
which, in any respect, could be subservient to the convenience and 
pleasure of the spectators. They were protected from the sun and 
rain by an ample canopy, occasionally drawn over their heads. Tlie 
air was continually refreshed by the playing of fountains, and pro- 
fusely impregnated by the grateful scent of aromatics. In the centre 
of the edifice, the arena^ or stage, was strewed with the finest sand, 
and successively assumed the most different forms. At one moment 
rt seemed to rise out of the earth, like the garden of the Hesperides, 
and was afterwards broken into the rocks and caverns of Thrace. 
The subterraneous pipes conveyed an inexhaustible supply of water ; 
and what had just before appeared a level plain, might be suddenly 
converted into a wide lake, covered with armed vessels, and replenished 
with the monsters of the deep.^^ In the decoration of these scenes 
the Roman emperors displayed their wealth and liberality ; and we 
read on various occasions that the whole furniture of the amj^theatre 
consisted either of silver, or of gold, or of amber.'* The poet who 
describes the games of Carinus, in the character of a shepherd 
attracted to the capital by the fame of their magnificence, affirms 
that the nets designed as a defence against the wild beasts were of 
gold wire ; that the porticoes were gilded ; and that the belt or ciide 
which divided the several ranks of spectators from each other was 
studded with a precious mosaic of beautiful stones.'^ 

In the midst of this glittering pageantry, the emperor Carinus, 
A.i>.2»4. secure of his fortune, enjoyed the acclamations of the people. 
Sept 12. ^jjg flattery of his courtiers, and the songs of the poets, who, 
for want of a more essential merit, were reduced to celebrate the 
divine graces of his person.'^ In the same hour, but at the distance 
of nine hundred miles from Rome, his brother expired ; and a sudden 



Maffei (1. ii. c. 12) finds room on tlie open seats for no more than 34,000. The 
mainder were contained in the upper covered galleries. 

** See Ma£fei, 1. ii. c. 5-12. He treats the very difficult subject with aU ponible 
clearness, and like an architect as well as an antiquarian. 

^ Calpum. Eclog. vii. 64-73. These lines are ciuious, and the whole eclogue has 
been of infinite use to Mafiei. Calpumius, as well as Martial (see his first book), waa 
a poet; but when they described the amphitheatre, they both wrote firom their own 
senses, and to those of the Romans. 

•• Consult Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 16, xxxvii. 11. 

^ Balteus en gemmis, en inlitu porticus auro 
Certatim radiant, &c. Calpum. vii. [v. 47.] 

** Et Martis vultus et Apollinis esse putavi, says Calpumius FEcL viL 833; ^"^ 
John Malala, who had perhaps seen pictures of Carinus, describes him aa thick, ahoct^ 
and white, torn. i. p. 403. 
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ferolution transferred into the bands of a stranger the sceptre of the 
bouse of Cams.** 

The sons of Cams never saw each other after their father's death. 
The arrangements which their new situation required were Return of 
probably deferred till the return of the younger brother to with the 
Rome, where a triumph was decreed to the young emperors p^a. 
for the glorious success of the Persian war.^^ It is uncertain whether 
tbey intended to divide between them the administration or the 
provinces of the empire; but it is very unlikely that their union 
would have proved of any long duration. The jealousy of power 
must have been inflamed by the opposition of characters. In the 
most corrupt of times Carinus was unworthy to live : Numerian 
deserved to reign in a happier period. His afiable manners and 
gentle virtues secured him, as soon as they became known, the regard 
and affections of the public. He possessed the elegant accomplish- 
ments of a poet and orator, which dignify as well as adorn the 
humblest and the most exalted station. His eloquence, however it 
was applauded by the senate, was formed not so much on the model 
of Cicero as on that of the modem declaimers ; but in an age very 
far from being destitute of poetical merit, he contended for the prize 
with the most celebrated of his contemporaries, and still remained 
the friend of his rivals; a circumstance which evinces eitlicr the 
goodness of his heart, or the superiority of his genius.^^^ But the 
talents of Numerian were rather of the contemplative than of the 
active kind. When his father's elevation reluctantly forced him 
from the shade of retirement, neither his temper nor his pursuits 
bad qualified him for the command of armies. His constitution was 
destroyed by the hardships of the Persian war; and he had con- 
tracted, from the heat of the climate,'^* such a weakness in his eyes, 
as obliged him, in the course of a long retreat, to confine himself to 
the solitude and darkness of a tent or litter. The administration 
of all affairs, civil as well as military, was devolved on Arrius Aper, 
the Praetorian praefect, who, to the power of his important office, 
added the honour of being father- in-law to Numerian. The Imp<?rial 
pavilioo was strictly guarded by his most trusty adherents; and 

* With regmrd to the time when theee Roman games were celebrated, Scaliger, 
8elmMBiia» and Cuper have given themaelvoa a great deal of trouble to perplex a Yerj 
tUmt eubject. 

*^ Nemesianui (in the Cynegeticon [v. 8u, s^77.] ) seems to anticipate in his (anoj 
that auspicious OaT. 

■** He Won all the crowns from Nemesianus^ with whom he vied in didactic poetry. 
llks aeoale crvcted a statue to the son of CaruM, with a very ambiguous ini«cription« 
"To the OMMt powerful of orators.*' See Vopiscuii in Hi^t. August p. 251. [Nu* 
»«iaD. e.11.] 

** A more natural cause, at least, than that ansiKiit'd by Vfpiscus (I lint. Auguai 
fi» 251 [Numerian. c. 12]), incessantly weeping for hif (ather^s death. 
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during many days Aper delivered to the army the supposed Tnandates 
of their invisible sovereign.*®* 

It was not till eight months after the death of Cams, that the 
Heath of Roman army, returning by slow marches from the banks 
Nomerian. ^f ^^ Tigris, arrived on those of the Thracian Bosphorus. 
The lemons halted at Chalcedon in Asia, while the court passed over 
to Heradea, on the European side of the Propontis.*^ But a report 
soon circulated through Uie camp, at first in secret whispers, and at 
length in loud clamours, of the emperor's death, and of Uie pre- 
sumption of his ambitious minister, who still exerdsed the sovereign 
power in the name of a prince who was no more. The impatience 
of the soldiers could not long support a state of suspense. With 
rude curiosity they broke into the imperial tent, and discovered only 
the corpse of Numerian.*°* The gradual decline of his health might 
have induced them to believe that his death was natural ; but the 
concealment was interpreted as an evidence of guilt, and the measures 
which Aper had taken to secure his election became the immediate 
occasion of his ruin. Yet, even in the transport of their rage and 
grief, the troops observed a regular proceeding, which proves how 
firmly discipline had been re-established by the martial successors of 
Gallienus. A general assembly of the army was appointed to be 
held at Chalcedon, whither Aper was transported in chains, as a 
prisoner and a criminal A vacant tribunal was erected in the midst 
of the camp, and the generals and tribunes formed a great military 
A.0. 284. counciL They soon announced to the multitude that their 
Eiecuon* of choicc had fallen on Diocletian, commander of the domestics 
Diocletian, or body-guards, as the person the most capable of revenging 
and succeeding their beloved emperor. The future fortunes of the 
candidate depended on the chance or conduct of the present hour. 
Conscious that the station which he had filled exposed him to some 
suspicions, Diocletian ascended the tribunal, and, raising his eyes 
towards the Sun, made a solemn profession of his own innocence, in 
the presence of that all-seeing Deity.^°* Then, assuming the tone 
of a sovereign and a judge, he commanded that Aper should be 
brought in chains to the foot of the tribunal. " This man," said he, 
" is the murderer of Numerian ;" and without ^ving him time to 

'^ In the Persian war Aper was suspected of a design to betray CSams. Hiit. AugoaL 
p. 250. [Vopiscus, Cams, c. 8.] 

*^ We are obliged to the Alexandrian Chronicle, p. 274, for the knowledge of tha 
time and place where Diocletian was elected emperor. 

*** Hist. August, p. 251. [Vopisc. Numer.c. 12.] Eutrop. ix. 88 [c. 12], Hieronym. 
in Chron. According to these jmlicums \iTiter8, the death of Numerian was diaooTerod 
by the stench of his dead body. Could no aromatics be found in the Imperial 
household f 

»«• Aurel. Victor. [DeCssar. c. 39.] Eutropius, ix. 20 [c. 13]. Hieronym. in G3iiw. 
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enter on a dangerous justification, drew his sword, and buried it ic 
the breast of the unfortunate praefect A charge supported by such 
dedsive proof was admitted without contradiction, and the le^ons^ 
with repeated acclamations, acknowledged the justice and authority 
of the emperor Diocletian.^°' 

Before we enter upon the memorable reign of that prince, it will 
be proper to punish and dismiss the unworthy brother of Defeat and 
Numerian. Carinus possessed arms and treasures sufiicicnt carinns. 
to support his legal title to the empire. But his personal vices over- 
balanced every advantage of birth and situation. The most faithful 
servants of the father despised the incapacity, and dreaded the cruel 
arrogance of the son. The hearts of the people were engaged in 
favour of his rival, and even the senate was inclined to prefer an 
usurper to a tyrant The arts of Diocletian inflamed the general 
^scontent; and the winter was employed in secret intrigues and 
open preparations for a civil war. In the spring the forces ^^ p, 2^5. 
of the East and of the West encountered each other in the ^^* 
]dains of Margus, a small city of Maesia, in the neighbourhood of the 
Danube.*®* The troops, so lately returned from the Persian war, 
had acquired their glory at the expense of health and numbers, nor 
were they in a condition to contend with the unexhausted strength 
of the legions of Europe. Their ranks were broken, and, for a 
moment, Diocletian despaired of the purple and of life. But the 
advantage which Carinus had obtained by the valour of his soldiers 
be quickly lost by the infidelity of his officers. A tribune, whose wife 
he had seduced, seized the opportunity of revenge, and by a single 
blow extinguished civil discord in the blood of the adulterer.*®' 

"^ VopiflcuB in HiBt. August, p. 252. [Numcr. c. 13.] The reason why Diocletian 
killed Aper (a wild boar) was founded on a prophecy and a pun, as foolish as they are 
weU known. [Vopisc. 1. c] 

*** Eutropius [ub. ix. c. 13] marks its situation very accurately; it was between the 
Mods Aureus azid Viminiacum. M. d'Anville ((Mographie Ancienne, torn. i. p. 304) 
l^aoes Maigus at Kastolats in Senria, a little below Belgrade and Semendria.^ 

*** Hist. August, p. 254. [Vopisc. Carin. c. 17.] Eutropius, ix. 20 [13]. Aurelius 
Ticior. Victor in Epitome. 



* This date is only conjectural ; for ^ Placed by others at Semendria or 

thoitc^ Carinus must have been slain in Passa.*owitz. See Forbi^, Uandbaob 

tbk year, there ii no eridenoeto deter- der alten Qeogni|khie, voJ.iiLp. 1092.- " 
BiuM tbs immtii 8. 
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CHAPTER XIU 

The Keign of Diocletian and his Thbeb Assooiatbs, Maxjmian, Galb- 

RIUB, AND CONSTANTIUS — GENERAL KE-BRTABLISHMENT OF ObDSB AXI> 

Tranquillity — The Persian War, Victory, and Triuiiph — The kbit 
Form of Administration — Abdication and Bbtibsment of Dxocletlah 
AND Maximian. 

As the reign of Diocletian was more illustrious than that of any of 
Eievattoa his prcdccessors, so was his birth more abject and obsoire. 
rmcU'T of The strong claims of merit and of violence had frequently 
A j>. 285. ' superseded the ideal prerogatives of nobility ; but a distinct 
line of separation was hitherto preserved between the free and Ac 
servile part of mankind. The parents of Diocletian had been slaves 
in the house of Anulinus, a Roman senator ; nor was he himself dis- 
tinguished by any other name than that which he derived fix)m a 
small town in Dalmatia, from whence his mother deduced her origin.' 
It is, however, probable that his father obtained the freedom of the 
family, and that he soon acquired an office of scribe, which was com- 
monly exercised by persons of his condition.* Favourable orades, 
or rather the consciousness of superior merit, prompted his aspiring 
son to pursue the profession of arms and the hopes of fortune ; and 
it would be extremely curious to observe the gradation of arts and 
accidents which enabled him in the end to fulfil those oracles, and to 
display that merit to the world. Diocletian was successively pro- 
moted to the government of Msesia, the honours of the consulship, 
and tlic important command of the guards of the palace. He dis- 
tinguished his abilities in the Persian war ; and after the death of 
Numerian, the slave, by the confession and judgment of his rivals, 
was declared the most worthy of the Imperial throne. The malice 
of religious zeal, whilst it arraigns the savage fierceness of his col- 
league Maximian, has aflccted to cast suspicions on the personal 
courage of the emperor Diocletian.' It would not be easy to pep- 

* Eutrop. iz. 19 [13]. Victor in Epitome fc. 39]. The town seems to haye been 
properly called Doclia, from a small tribe of Illyrians (aco Cellarius, Geograph. An- 
ticiua, torn. i. p. 893) ; and the original name of the fortunate slaye was probably 
Docles; he first lengthened it to the Grecian harmony of Diodes, and at length to tha 
Roman majesty of Diocletianus. He likewise assumed the Patrician name of Valerius 
and it is usually given him by Aurolius Victor. 

' See Dacier on the sixth satire of the second book of Horace. Cornel. KepoSy fn 
Vit. Eumcn. c. 1. 

3 LActautius (or whoever was the author of the little treatise De Mortibus Peneca* 
torum) accuses Diocletian of timidity in two places, c. 7, 8. In chap. 9 he Bayi of hinif 
"crat in omni tumultu meticulosua et aiiimi disjcctus.*' 
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•nade us of the cowardice of a soldier of fortune who acquired and 
preserred the esteem of the legions, as well as the favour of bo many 
warlike princes^ Yet eyen calumny is sagacious enough to discover 
and to attack the most vulnerable part The valour of Diocletian 
was never found inadequate to his duty, or to the occasion ; but he 
appears not to have possessed the daring and generous spirit of 
a hero, who courts danger and fame, disdains artifice, and boldly 
challenges the allowance of his equals. His abilities were useful 
rather than splendid — a vigorous mind improved by the experience 
and study of mankind; dexterity and application in business; a 
judicious mixture of liberality and economy, of mildness and rigour ; 
profound dissimulation under the disguise of military frankness ; 
steadiness to pursue his ends ; flexibility to vary his means ; and, 
above all, the great art of submitting his own passions, as well as 
those of others, to the interest of his ambition, and of colouring his 
ambition with the most specious pretences of justice and public utility. 
Like Augustus, Diocletian may be considered as the founder of a 
new empire. Like the adopted son of Csesar, he was distinguished as 
a statesman rather than as a warrior ; nor did either of those princes 
employ force, whenever their purpose could be effected by policy. 

The victory of Diocletian was remarkable for its singular mildness. 
A people accustomed to applaud the clemency of the con- Bis cie 
qufnnr, if the usual punishments of death, exile, and confis- victory. 
cation were inflicted with any degree of temper and equity, beheld, 
with the most pleasing astonishment, a civil war, the flames of which 
were extinguished in the field of battle. Diocletian received into his 
confidence Aristobulus, the pnncipal minister of the house of Cams, 
r»pected the lives, the fortunes, and the dignity of his adversaries, 
and even continued in their respective stations the greater number 
of the servants of Carinus.^ It is not improbable that motives of 
pmdenoe might assist the humanity of the artful Dalmatian: of 
these servants, many had purchased his favour by secret treachery ; 
in others he esteemed their grateful fidelity to an unfortunate master. 
The didocming judgment of Aurelian, of Probus, and of Cams, had 
filled the fwveral departments of the state and army with ofiicers of 
approved merit, whose removal would have injured the public service, 
without promoting the interest of the successor. Such a conduct, 
r, displayed to the Koman world tlie fairest prospect of the 
rrign, and the emperor affected to confirm this favourable pre- 
ij by declaring that, among all the virtues of his predecessors, 



* la thic eacofaium Aurenta Victor neemA u> convey a juht, though indirect, 
of the eriMltT of CuncUDtiiui. It uppeart fnmi the Fanti that Arictcbulus 
of tne cttj, and that lie ended with Diocletian the oooaulabip which 
with Caniiaa. 
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he was the moet ambitious of imitating the homane philoeo{diy of 
Marcus Antoninus.^ 

The fiist ooufflderable action of his reign seemed to evince hia 
ft -^>Hn- sincerity as well as his moderation. After the example of 
^1^^ Marcus, he gave himself a colleague in the person of 
JI^JJ;^ Maximian, on whom he bestowed at first the title of Caesar, 
^1^ ^ and afterwards that of Augustus.* But the motives of his 
conduct, as well as the object of his choice, were of a very different 
nature from those of his admired predecessor. By investing a luxurious 
youth with the honours of the purple, Marcus had discharged a debt 
of private gratitude, at the expense, indeed, of the happiness of the 
state. By associating a friend and a fellow-soldier to the labours of 
government, Diocletian, in a time of public danger, provided for the 
defence both of the Elast and of the West Maximian was bom a 
peasant^ and, like Aurelian, in the territory of Sirmium. Ignorant 
of letters,^ careless of laws, the rusticity of his appearance and 
manners still betrayed in the most elevated fortune the meanness of 
his extraction. War was the only art which he professed. In a 
long course of service he had distinguished himself on every frontiei 
of the empire ; and though his military talents were formed to obey 
rather th^m to command, though, perhaps, he never attained the skill 
of a consummate general, he was capable, by his valour, constanqr, 
and experience, of executing the most arduous undertaldngs. Nor 
were the vices of Maximian less usefril to his benefactor. Insenable 
to pity, and fearless of consequences, he was the ready instrument of 
every act of cruelty which the policy of that artfrd prince might at 
once suggest and disclaim. As soon as a bloody sacrifice had been 
offered to prudence or to revenge, Diocletian, by his seasonable inter- 
cession, saved the remaining few whom he had never designed to 
punish, gentiy censured the severity of his stem colleague, and enjoyed 



' Aurelins Victor styles Diocletian "Parentem potiusquam Dominiim." p3ei 
39.] See Hiat. August, p. 30. ("Capitol. M. Anton. Phil. c. 19.] 

* The question of the time when Maximian received the honours of Cicsar and Avf 
g^ustuB has divided modem critics and given occasion to a great deal of leaiiiad 
wrangling. I have followed M. de Tillemont (Histoire des EmperemiBy torn. ir. 
p. 500-505), who has weighed the several reasons and difficulties with his tonipuloiH 
accuracy.' 

^ In an oration delivered before him (Panegyr. Yet. i. 8) Mamertinus fiipiMww a 
doubt whether his hero, in imitating the conduct of Hannibal and Scipio, had ev«r 
heard of their names. From thence we may fairly infer that Maxinuan was more 
desirous of being considered as a soldier than as a man of letters: and it is in this 
manner that we can o^ben translate the language of flattery into that of truth.^ 



' Eckhel concimi in this view, viii. meant is, " Had others told you, or did 

p. 15. — M. you discover for yourself, that to ii\jure 

^ Gibbon's inference as to Maximian*s an enemy you must carry tha w\r into hit 

ignoranoa of the atory of Hannibal and country f— S. 
Soipio (eems unwarrante<l. All that is 
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the oompariflcm of a golden and an iron age, which was uni^ersallj 
ap{d]ed to their oppoate maxims of government Notwithstanding 
the difierence of their characters, the two emperors maintained, on 
the throne, that firiendship which they had contracted in a private 
station. The hangfa^ turbulent spirit of Maximian, so fatal after- 
wards to himself and to the public peace, was accustomed to respect 
the genius of IXodetian, and confessed the ascendant of reason over 
hmtal Tiolenoe.' From a motive either of pride or superstition, the 
two emperors assumed the titles, the one of Jovius, the other of 
Hercufiua Whilst the motion of the world (such was the language 
of their venal orators) was maintidned by the all-seeing wisdom of 
JajHter, tiie invindble arm of Hercules purged tiie earth from 
monstere and tyrants.* 

But even the omnipotence of Jovius and Herculius was insufficient 
to sustain the weifijht of the public administration. The 

. . Association 

pmdeoce of Diocletian discovered that the empire, assailed of two 
on every nde by the barbarians, required on every side tiie oaierim mi 
presence of a great army and of an emperor. Witii this ^393.^^ 
view, he resolved once more to divide his unwieldy power, *'*'** ^ 
and, with the inferior titie of C<B%ar%^ to confer on two generals of 
approved merit an equal share of tiie sovereign authority. ^^ Galerius, 
sumamed Armentarius, from his original profession of a herdsman, 
and Constantius, who from his pale complexion had acquired the 
denomination of Chlorus,^^ were tiie two persons invested with the 
second honours of the Imperial purple. In describing the country, 
extraction, and manners of Herculius, we have already delineated 
those of Galerius, who was often, and not improperly, styled the 
younger Maximian, though, in many instances both of virtue and 
ability, he appears to have possessed a manifest superiority over the 
elder. The birth of Constantius was less obscure than that of his 
eoUeaguea Eutropius, his father, was one of the most considerable 
nobles of Dardania, and his mother was the niece of the emperor 

* LacUntiuB de M. P. c. 8. Aurelius Victor [de Ca«ar. c. 39]. Ab among the 
noMgjria we find orationB pronounced in praise of Maximian, and others which 
flatter his adTeraariei at his exjpense, we derive some knowledge from the contrast. 

* See the second and third Panegyrics, particularly iii. fii.] 3, 10, 14; but it would 
be tadiouB to copy the diffuse and affected expressions of theu* false eloquence. With 
regard to the titles, consult Aurel. Victor, Lactantius de M. P. c. 52. Spanheim de 
Usa ymmsmatum, &c. Dissertat. zii. 8. 

** Aorelias Victor. Victor in Epitome. Eutrop. ix. 22 [14]. Lactant. de M . P. 
e. 1, Hieronym. in Chron. 

'* It is only among the modem Greeks that Tillemont can discover his appellation 
of Chlonis. Any remarkable d^ree of paleness seems inconsiBtent with tne rubor 
mmtioned in PUiegyric. v. 19. 



* Od the relative power of the August! the end of Manso*s Leben Constantins dei 
sad the Onnn, ooosult a dinertation at Qrossen.— M. 

F 2 
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Claudius.^*^ Although the youth of Constantius had been spent in 
arms, he was endowed with a mild and amiable disposition, and the 
popular Toice had long since acknowledged him worthy of the rank 
which he at last attained. To strengthen the bonds of political, by 
those of domestic, union, each of the emperors assumed the character 
of a father to one of the Caesars, Diocletian to Galerius, and Maxi- 
mian to Constantius; and each, obli^g them to repudiate their 
former wives, bestowed his daughter in marriage on his adopted 
son.^' These four princes distributed among themselves the wide 
Dppjjrtn^tg extent of the Roman empire. The defence of Gaul, Spsun,-* 
Stto*^"^ and Britain was intrusted to Constantius: Galerius was 
prinoea. stationed on the banks of the Danube, as the safeguard of 
the Illyrian provinces. Italy and Afirica were considered as the 
department of Maximian; and for his peculiar portion Diocletian 
reserved Thrace, Egypt, and the rich countries of Asia. Every one 
was sovereign within his own jurisdiction ; but their united authority 
extended over the whole monarchy, and each of them was prepared 
to assist his colleagues with his counsels or presence. The Caesars, 
in their exalted rank, revered the majesty of the emperors, and the 
three younger princes invariably acknowledged, by their gratitude 
and obedience, the common parent of their fortunes. The suspicious 
jealousy of power found not any place among them ; and the singular 
happiness of their union has been compared to a chorus of musics 
whose harmony was regulated and maintained by the skilful hand of 
the first artist.^* 

This important measure was not carried into execution till about 
Series of ^^^ ycars after the association of Maximian, and that interval 
events. ' ^f ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^g^ destitute of memorable incidenta But 

we have preferred, for the sake of perspicuity, first to describe the 
more perfect form of Diocletian's government, and afterwards to 
relate the actions of his reign, following rather the natural order of 
the events than the dates of a very doubtful chronology. 

" Julian, the grandson of Constantius, boasts that his family was derived from the 
warlike Msesians. Misopogon, p. 348. The Dardanians dwelt on the edge of Mvsia. 

'' Qalerius married Valeria, the daughter of Diocletian ; if we speak wiUi Btrictnees, 
Theodora, the wife of Constantius, was daughter only to the wife of Maximian. 
Spanheim, Dissertat. xi. 2. 

^* This division agrees with that of the four praefectures; yet there is some reason 
to doubt whether Spain was not a province of Maximian. See TiUemont, torn. iv. 
p. 517.i» 

'^ Julian in CaBsarib. p. 315. Spanheim's notes to the French translation, p. 122. 



See the genealogical table, c. xviii. — S. division of Gkderius. See TiUemontt 

** According to Aorelius Victor and iv. 36. But the laws of Diocletian art 

vther authorities, Thrace belonged to the in general dated in Ulyria oi Thrace. — U 
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The first exploit of Maximian, though it is mentioned in a few 
words by our imperfect writers, deserves, from its singularity, aj).287. 
to be recorded in a history of human manners. He sup- ^^^^J^ 
pressed the peasants of Gaul, who, under the appellation of ^"^ 
Bagauds,*' had risen in a general insurrection ; very similar to those 
which in the fourteenth century successively afflicted both France and 
England.*^ It should seem that very many of those institutions, 
referred by an easy solution to the feudal system, are derived from 
the Celtic barbarians. When Caesar subdued the Gauls, that great 
nation was already divided into three orders of men ; the clergy, the 
nobility, and the common people. The first governed by superstition, 
the second by arms, but Uie third and last was not of any weight or 
account in their public coundls. It was very natural for the plebeians, 
oppressed by debt or apprehensive of injuries, to implore the pro- 
tection of some powerful chief, who acquired over their persons and 
property the same absolute rights as, among the Greeks and Romans, 
a master exercised over hb slaves;^^ The greatest part of the nation 
was gradually reduced into a state of servitude ; compelled to per- 
petual labour on the estates of the Gallic nobles, and confined to the 
soil, either by tne .•eal weight of fetters, or by the no less cruel and 
forcible restraints of the laws. During the long series of troubles 
which agitated Gaul, from the reign of Gallienus to that of Diocletian, 
the condition of these servile peasants was peculiarly miserable ; and 
they experienced at once the complicated tyranny of their masters, of 
the barbarians, of the soldiers, and of the officers of the revenue.^* 

Their patience was at last provoked into despair. On every side 
they rose in multitudes, armed with rustic weapons, and -njf-ir 
with irrefflstible fury. The ploughman became a foot »*^"'o'»» 
soldier, the shepherd mounted on horseback, the deserted villages 
and open towns were abandoned to the flames, and the ravages of the 
peasants equalled those of the fiercest barbarians.^ They asserted 
the natural rights of men, but they asserted those rights with the 
most savage cruelty. The Gallic nobles, justly dreading their revenge, 
either took refuge in the fortified citii^s, or fled from the wild scene of 
anarchy. The ])easants reigned without control; and two of tlieir 

** Th<* geneiul name of B'UfawUt (in tbo ugnificatiun of Rebels) cf)ntinued till the 
fifUi eentury in Gaul. Some critiai derive it from a C/eltic word, B>ignd, a tumultiiotui 
^mmuxhXy. Hcaliger ad Euaeb. Du Cange Uluaaar. [Com|>are S. Turner, Anglo-Sox. 
Hi^*rT, i. JU.— M.] 

" Chnmi^iue de FnnMart, ▼ol. i. c. 182, u. 73, 79. The nalreU oi his story is lost 
la our best mod«*ni writers. 

^ C»«ar de Bell. Gallic, ti. 13. Orgetoriz, the Helvetian, could arm for his defence 
s Ufdv "f teo thousand slaves. 

* Tbrir opprassion and miserj are acknowledged by Eumenius (Panegyr. vi. 8), 
UailuM pflrraUfi injuriis. 

'. Vet. u. 4. Aurelius Victor [do Cesar, c. 391. 
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meet dating leaders had the folly and rashness to assume the Imperial 
ornaments.'^ Their power soon expired at the approach of the legions. 
The strength of miion and discipline obtained an easy victory over a 
wdcfaa*- licentious and divided multitude.^ A severe retaliation 
^'"'"'"^ was inflicted on the peasants who were found in arms : the 
afirighted remnant returned to their respective habitations^ and their 
unsuoceasful effort for freedom served only to confirm their slavery. 
So strong and uniform is the current of popular passions, that we might 
almost venture, from very scanty materials, to relate the particulars of 
this war ; but we are not disposed to believe that the principal leaders, 
.£lianus and Amandus, were Christians,'^ or to insinuate that the 
rebellion, as it happened in the time of Luther, was occasioned by the 
abuse of those benevolent principles of Christianity, which inculcate 
the natural freedom of mankind. 

Maximian had no sooner recovered Gaul fit)m the hands of the 
▲.D. 287. peasants, than he lost Britain by the usurpation of Carausius. 
g^^iJj Ever since the rash but successful enterprise of the Franks 
In Britain, under the reign of Pixibus, their daring countrymen had 
constructed squadrons of light brigantines, in which they incessantly 
ravaged the provinces adjacent to the ocean.** To repel their desul- 
tory incursions, it was found necessary to create a naval power ; and 
the judicious measure was prosecuted with prudence and vigour. 
Gessoriacum, or Boulogne, in the straits of the British Channel, was 
chosen by the emperor for the station of the Roman fleet; and the 
command of it was intrusted to Carausius, a Menapian of the meanest 
origin,'^ ^ but who had long signalised his skill as a pilot, and his valour 
as a soldier. The integrity of the new admiral corresponded not with 
his abilities. When the German pirates sailed from their own har- 
bours, he connived at their passage, but he diligently intercepted their 

*^ .£lianu8 and Amandus. We have medala coined by them. Gk>ltziiiB in Thee. 
R. A. p. 117, 121. 

** LevibuB proaliis domuit. Eutrop. ix. 20 [13]. 

**. The fact rests indeed on very slight authority, a Life of St. Babolinns, which m 
probably of the seyenth century. See Duchesne Scriptores Ber. fVandcar. tom. i. 
p. 662. 

•* Aurelius Victor [de Cesar, c. 39] calls them Qermans. Eutropius (ix. 21 [13]) 
gives them the name of Saxons. But Eutropius lived in the ensuing century^ and 
seems to use the language of his own times.* 

■* The three expressions of Eutropius [ix. 13], Aurelius Victor [deCsBsar. 39], and 
Eimienius, "viliBsime natus,*' " Batavie alumnus,'* and " Menapis civis," give us a 
very doubtful account of the birth of Carausius. Dr. Stukely, however (Hist, of 
Carausius, p. 62), chooses to make him a native of St. David's and a prince of the 
blood royal of Britain. The former idea he had found in Richard of Cirencester, p. 44. 

* Eutropius speaks both of Franks and ^ Carausius was a German, and in hui 

Saxons. The name of Saxons occurs in revolt seems to have calculated upon the 

the second century (Ptolem. ii. 11, §§ 11, assistance of the Germans who were al- 

31), and there seems no reason to question ready settled in Britain. Kemble, The 

the statement of Eutropius. — S. Saxons in England, vol. L p. 12. — S. 
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reCnrn, and ap{m)priated to his own use an ample .^hare of the spoO 
which they had acquired. The wealth of Carausius was, on this 
occaaon, very justly considered as an evidence of hiu guilt ; and 
Maximian had already given orders for his death. But the crafty 
foresaw and prevented the severity of the emperor. By 
liberality he had attached to his fortimes the fleet which he com- 
ded, and secured the barbarians in his interest From the port 
of Boulogne he sailed over to Britain, persuaded the legion and the 
auxiliaries wnich guarded that island to embrace his party, and boldly 
assuming, with the Imperial purple, the title of Augustus, defied the 
justice and the arms of his injured sovereign.^^ 

When Britiun was thus dismembered from the empire, its import- 
ance was sensibly felt, and its loss sincerely lamented. The imporunoe 
Romans celebrated, and perhaps magnified, the extent of *^^^**^ 
that noble island, provided on every side with convenient harbours; 
the temperature of the climate, and the fertility of the soil, alike 
adapted for the production of com or of vines ; the valuable minerals 
with which it abounded ; its rich pastures covered with innumerable 
flocksy and its woods free from \*ild beasts or venomous serpents. 
AboTe all, they regretted the large amount of the revenue of Britain, 
whilst they confessed that such a province well deserved to become 
the seat of an independent monarchy.*" During the space po^er of 
of seven • years it was possessed by Carausius ; and fortune ^^*'*°«"^ 
continued propitious to a rebellion supported with coiunge and ability. 
The British emperor defended the frontiers of his dominions against 
the Caledonians of the North, invited, from the continent, a great 
number of skilfril artists, and displayed, on a variety of coins that arc 
still extant, his taste and opulence. Bom on the confines of the 
Franks, he courted the friendship of that formidable people, by the 
flattering imitation of their dress and manners. The bravest of their 
youth he enlisted among his land or sea forces ; and, in retum for 
their useful alliance, he communicated to the barbarians the dangerous 
knowledge of military arid naval arts. Carausius still preserved the 
possession of Boulogne and the adjacent country. His fleets rode 
triumphant in the channel, commanded the mouths of the Seine and 
of the Rhine, ravaged the coasts of the ocean, and difiused beyond 

* Puiegyr. v. 12. Britain at this time was secure, and slightly guarded. 

* PanegYT. Vet. v. 11, vii. 9. The orator Eumenius wished to exalt the glory of 
the hero (iConstantius) with the importance of the conquest. Notwithstanding our 
laudable partiality for our native coimtry, it is difficult to conceiTe that, in the 
begiimtDg of the fourth century, England deserved all these commendations. A cen* 
tarj and a half before it hardly paid its own establishment. See Appian in ProoDm. 



* SuL years. Carausius yrna slain in a.d. 293, not 294, as Gibbon states. See 
Clinton. ifmiL Rom. toL i. p. :^34.— S. 
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the Columns of Hercules the terror of his name. Under his commaod> 
Britain, destined in a future age to obtain the empire of the sea, 
already assumed its natural and respectable station of a maritime 
power.^* 

By seizing the flee.t of Boulogne, Carausius had deprived his master 
A.o. 289. of the means of pursuit and revenge. And when, after a 

Acknow. * . Ill 

leogedi^ vast expense of time and labour, a new armament was 
emperors, launched luto the water,'' the Imperial troops, unaccustomed 
to that element, were easily baffled and defeated by the veteran sailors 
of the usurper. This disappointed effort was soon productive of a 
treaty of peace. Diocletian and his colleague, who justly dreaded 
the enterprising spirit of Carausius, resigned to him the sovereignty 
of Britam, and reluctantly admitted their perfidious servant to a 
participation of the Imperial honours.** But the adoption of the two 
Caesars restored new vigour to the Roman arms ; and while the Rhine 
was guarded by the presence of Maximian, his brave associate Con- 
stantius assumed the conduct of the British war. His first enterprise 
was against the important place of Boulogne. A stupendous mole, 
raised across the entrance of the harbour, intercepted all hopes of 
relief. The town surrendered after an obstinate defence; 

▲JO 9M, 

and a con^derable part of the naval strength of Carausius 
fell into the hands of the besiegers. During the three years which 
Constantius employed in preparing a fleet adequate to the conquest of 
Britain, he secured the coast of Gaul, invaded the country of the Franks, 
and deprived the usurper of the assistance of those powerful allies. 

Before the preparations were finished, Constantius received the 
x^dS* -S.1 ^°*^ll^g®"^ of the tjTant's death, and it was considered as 
His death. " a surc prcsagc of the approaching victory. The servants of 
Carausius imitated the example of treason which he had given. He 
was murdered by his first minister Allectus, and the assassin succeeded 
to his power and to his danger. But he possessed not equal abilities 
either to exercise the one, or to repel the other. He beheld with 
anxious terror the opposite shores of the continent, already filled with 
arms, with troops, and with vessels ; for Constantius had very pru- 
dently divided his forces, that he might likewise divide the attention 

" As a great numbet of medals of Carausius are still preserved, he is become a very 
favourite object of antiquarian curiosity, and every circumstance of his life and actions 
has been investigated with sagacious accuracy. Dr. Stukely in particular has devoted 
a large volume to the British emperor. I have used his materials, and rejected most 
of his fanciful conjectures. 

• When Mamertinus pronotmced his first panegyric the naval preparations of 
Maximian were completed; and the orator presaged an assured victory. His silence 
in the second panegyric might alone inform us that the expedition had not succeeded. 

•" Aurelius Victor, Eutropius, and the medals (Pax Augg.), inform us of this tem- 

S|rary reconciliation; though I will not presume (as Dr. Stukely has done, MedalUo 
istory of Carausius, p. 8<3. &c.) to insert the identical articles of the treaty. 
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and resstanoe of the enemy. The attack was at length made by 
tbe piiiidpal squadron, which, under tJie command of the a.i>.2)». 
pnefeet Aaclepiodotus, an officer of distinguished merit, had of Rnudn 
been aasembled in the mouth of the Seine. So imperfect in suntina. 
those times was the art of navigatiuu, that orators have celebrated the 
\g courage of the Romans, who \ entured to set sail with a side- 
and on a stormy day. The weather proved favourable to their 
enterprise. Under the cover of a thick fog they escaped the fleet of 
Allectus, which had been stationed off the Isle of Wight to receive 
them, landed in safety on some part of the western coast, and con- 
Tinoed the Britons that a superiority of naval strength will not 
always protect their country from a foreigii invasion. Asclepiodotus 
had no sooner disembarked the imperial tn;ops than he set fire to his 
ships ; and, as the expedition proved fortunate, his heroic conduct was 
universally admired. The usurper had posted himself near London, 
to expect the formidable attack of Constant iu:^, who commanded in 
person the fleet of Boulogne ; but the descent of a new enemy required 
his immediate presence in the West. He performed this long march 
in so precipitate a manner, that he encountered the whole force of the 
pnefeet with a soiall body of harassed and disheartened troops. The 
engagement was soon terminated by the total defeat and death of 
Allectus ; a single battle, as it has often happened, decided the fate 
of this great island ; and when Constantius landed on the shores of 
Kent, he found them covered with obedient subjects. Their accla- 
mations were loud and unanimous ; and the virtues of the conqueror 
may induce us to believe that they sincerely rejoiced in a revolution 
which, after a separation of ten years, restored Britain to the body of 
tbe Roman empire.'^ 

Britain had none but domestic enemies to dread ; and as long as 
the governors preserved their fidelity, and the troops their Defence of 
discipline, the incursions of the naked savages of Scotland **** fronts*". 
or Ireland could never materially affect the safety of the province. 
The peace of the continent, and the defence of the principal rivers 
which bounded the empire, were objects of far greater difficulty and 
importance. The policy of Diocletian, which inspired the councils of 
his associates, provided for the public tranquillity, by encouraging a 
qnrii of dissension among the barbarians, and by strengthening the 
fbrtifications of the Roman limit. In the East he fixed a Fortiflca- 
line of camps from Eg}^t to the Persian dominions, and, "°°** 
for erery camp, he instituted an adequate number of stationarj' troops, 
commanded by their respective officers, and supplied with every kind 

** With regard to the recovery of Britain, we obtain a few hints from Aurelius 
▼ktor and Eutropius. 
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of arms, from the new arsenals which he had formed at Antioch, 
£me8a, and Damascus.^' Nor was the precaution of the emperor less 
watchful against the well-known valour of the barbarians of Europe. 
From the mouth of the Rhine to that of the Danube, the ancient 
camps, towns, and citadels, were diligently re-established, and, in the 
most exposed places, new ones were skilfully constructed ; the strictest 
vigilance was introduced among the garrisons of the frontier, and 
every expedient was practised that could render the long chain of 
fortifications firm and impenetrable.^ A barrier so respectable was 
DiMMuionB seldom violated, and the barbarians oflen turned a<rainst 

of the ... 

btfttariauB. each Other their disappointed rage. The Goths, the 
Vandals, the Gepidae, the Burgundians, the Alemanni, wasted each 
other's strength by destructive hostilities : and whosoever vanquished, 
they vanquished the enemies of Rome. The subjects of Diocletian 
enjoyed the bloody spectacle, and congratulated each other that the 
mischiefe of civil war were now experienced only by the barbarians.'* 
Notwithstanding the policy of Diocletian, it was impossible to 
coodttct maintain an equal and undisturbed tranquillity during a 
emperors, rcigu of twenty years, and along a frontier of many hundred 
miles. Sometimes the barbarians suspended their domestic animofflties^ 
and the relaxed vigilance of the garrisons sometimes gave a passage 
to their strength or dexterity. Whenever the provinces were invaded, 
Diocletian conducted liimself with that calm dignity which he always 
aflfected or possessed; reserved his presence for such occasions as 
were worthy of his interposition, never exposed his person or reputation 
to any unnecessary danger, ensured his success by every means that 
prudence could suggest, and displayed, with ostentation, the conse- 
quences of his victory. In wars of a more diflScult nature, and more 
doubtful event, he employed the rough valour of Maximian ; and that 
faithful soldier was content to ascribe his own victories to the wise 
counsels and auspicious influence of his benefactor. But after the 
Valour of adoptiou of the two Caesars, the emperors, themselves retiring 
the cjBsars. ^^ ^ j^gg laborious sccnc of action, devolved on their adopted 
sons the defence of the Danube and of the Rhine. The vi^lant 
Galerius was nevei; reduced to the necessity of vanquishing an army 
of barbarians on the Roman territory.^* The brave and active 

«• John Malala, in Cliron. Antiochen. torn. i. p. 408, 409 [ed. Oxon. ; p. 132, ed. 
Ven. ; p. 308, ed. Bonn]. 

^ Zosim. 1. i. p. 3 [1. ii. c. 34]. That partial historian seems to oelebrate the 
vigilance of Diocletian, with a design of exposing the negligence of Constantine; we 
may, however, listen to an orator: "Nam quid ego alarum et cohortium castra' per- 
cenaeam, toto Rheni et Istri et Euphratis limite restituta." Panegyr. Vet. iv. 18. 

'^ Ruunt omnes in sanguinem suum populi, quibus non contigit esse Romanis, 
obstinata^que feiitatis pocnas nunc sponte persolvunt. Panegyr. Vet. iii. 16. Mamer 
tinus illustrates the fact by the example of almost all the nations of the world. 

^^ He complained, though not with the strictest truth, ''Jam fluxisso annos quis.- 
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CoiataiitiiB delirered Gaul irom a very furious inroad of the Ale- 
■uami ; and hk victories of Langres and Vindonissa appear to have 
been actions of considerable danger and merit As he traversed the 
open coantry with a feeble guard, he was encompassed on a sudden 
bj Ae superior multitude of the enemy. He retreated with difficulty 
towards Langres; but, in the general consternation, the citizens 
lefbsed to open their gates, and the wounded prince was drawn up 
the wall by the means of a rope. But, on the news of his distress, 
the Roman troops hastened from all sides to his relief, and before the 
efening he had satisfied his honour and revenge by the slaughter of 
fix thousand Alemanni.'^ From the monuments of those times the 
chocare traces of several other victories over the barbarians of Sarmatia 
and Grermany might possibly be collected; but the tedious search 
would not be rewarded either with amusement or with instruction. 

The conduct which the emperor Probus had adopted in the disposal 
of the vanquished was imitated by Diocletian and his Treatment 
asBOcimtes. The captive barbarians, exchanging death for banans. 
alaveiy, were distributed among the provincials, and assigned to those 
districts (in Gaul, the territories of Amiens, Beauvais, Cambray, 
Treves, Langres, and Troyes, are particularly specified)^'' which had 
been depopulated by the calamities of war. They were usefully 
em|doyed as shepherds and husbandmen, but were denied the exercise 
of arms, except when it was found expedient to enrol them in the 
military service. Nor did the emperors refuse the property of lands, 
with a less servile tenure, to such of the barbarians as solicited the 
protection of Rome. They granted a settlement to several colonies of 
the Carpi, the Bastamse, and the Sarmatians ; and, by a dangerous 
indulgence, permitted them in some measure to retain their national 
manners and independence.'^ Among the provincials it was a 
subject of flattering exultation, that the barbarian, so lately an object 
of terror, now cultivated their lands, drove their cattle to the neigh- 
booring&ir, and contributed by his labour to the public plenty. They 
congratulated their masters on the powerful accession of subjects and 



in qidbnB, in Illyrico, ad ripam Danubii relegatus com gentibuB barbaris luc- 
tareC." Lactant. de M. P. c. 18. 

" In the Greek text of Eusebius we read six thousand, a number which I have 
p re ferr e d to the sixty thousand of Jerome, Orosiua Eutropius, and his Greek trans- 
lator Pttanius. 

« Panegyr. Vet. vii. 21. 

" There was a settlement of the Sarmatians in the neighbourhood of Trerea, which 
■eems to have been deserted by those lazy barbarians ; Ausonius speaks of them io his 
Hoeella [r. 5, segq."]: — 

Unde iter ingrediens nemorosa per avia solum, 

Et nulla himiani spectans vestigia cultus; 
♦ • * ♦ • 

Arraque Sauromatilm nuper metata colonis. 

TiMre WM a town of the Carpi in the Lower Mseaiii. 
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Boldiers ; but they forgut to observe that multitudes of secret enemies, 
insolent from favour, or desperate from oppression, were introduced 
into the heart of the empire.^* 

While the Cssars exercised their valoiu* on the banks of the Rhine 
Wars of and Danube, the presence of the emperors was required on 

Africa aod . 

t»T>t- the southern confines of the Roman world. From the Nile 
to Mount Atlas, Africa was in arms. A confederacy of five Moorish 
nations issued firom their deserts to invade the peaceful provinces.*- 
Julian had assumed the purple at Carthage.** Achilleus at Alex- 
andria, and even the Blemmyes, renewed, or rather continued, their 
incursions into the Upper Egypt. Scarcely any circumstances have 
been preserved of the exploits of Maximian in the western parts of 
Africa ; but it appears, by the event, that the progress of his arms 
was rapid and decisive, that he vanquished the fiercest barbarians of 
Mauritania, and that he removed them from the mountains, whose 
inaccessible strength had inspired their inhabitants with a lawless 
A.D.296.« confidence, and habituated them to a life of rapine and 
ffietum violence.** Diocletian, on his side, opened the campaign in 
inKgypu Egypt by the siege of Alexandria, cut off the aqueducts 
which conveyed the waters of the Nile into every quarter of that 
immense city,*^ and, rendering his camp impregnable to the sallies of 
the besieged multitude, he pushed his reiterated attacks with caution 
and vigour. After a siege of eight months, Alexandria, wasted by 
the sword and by fire, implored the clemency of the conqueror, but it 
experienced the full extent of his severity. Many thousands of the 
citizens perished in a promiscuous slaughter, and there were few 
obnoxious persons in Egypt who escaped a sentence either of death 
or at least of exile.** The fate of Busiris and of Coptos was still 
more melancholy than that of Alexandria; those proud cities, the 
former distinguished by its antiquity, the latter enriched by the 
passage of the Indian trade, were utterly destroyed by the arms and 
by the severe order of Diocletian.** The character of the Egyptian 

*• Soe the rhetorical exult;ition of Eumenius. Panegyr. vii. 9. 

** Scaliger (Animadvers. jid Euseb. p. 243) decides, in his usual manner, that the 
Quinquegentiani, or five African nations, were the five great cities, the Pentapolis of 
the inoffensive province of Cyreno. 

*' After his defeat Julian stabbed himself with a dagger, and immediately leaped 
into the flames. Victor in Epitome [c. 39]. 

*'' Tu ferocissimos Mauritania? populos inaccessis montium jugis et naturali muni- 
tione fidcntes, expugnasti, recepisti, transtulisti. Panegyr. Vet. vi. 8. 

*^ Sec the description of Alexandria in Hirtius de Bell. Alcxandrin. c. 5. 

** Eutrop. ix. 24 [15]. Orosiiis, vii. 25. John Malala in Chron. Antioch. p. 409, 
410 [ed. Oxon. ; p. 132, ed. Ven.; p. 300, ed. Bonn]. Yet Eunienius assures us that 
Egypt was ))acified by the clemency of Diocletian. 

** Eusebius (inChron. [An.CCXCIlI.]) ]>laces their destruction several years scone*, 
and at a time when Egj'pt itself was in a state of rebellion against the Romans. 

More probably a.d. 297. See Clinton, Fasti Rom. vol. i. p. 338. — S. 
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nation, insensible to kindness, but extremely susceptible of fear, could 
alone justify this excessive rigour. The seditions of Alexandria had 
often affected the tranquillity and subsistence of Rome itself. Since 
the usurpation of Firmus, the province of Upper Egypt, incessantly 
relapsing into rebellion, had embraced the alliance of the savages ol 
jflthiopia. The number of the Blemmyes, scattered between the 
island of Meroe and the Red Sea, was very inconsiderable, their dis- 
position was unwarlike, their weapons rude and inoffensive** Yet in 
tlie public disorders these barbarians, whom antiquity, shocked with 
the deformity of their figure, had almost excluded from the human 
species, presumed to rank themselves among the enemies of Rome.^'' 
Such had been the unworthy allies of the Egyptians ; and while the 
attention of the state was engaged in more serious wars, their vexatious 
inroads might agidn harass the repose of the province. With a view 
of opposing to the Blemmyes a suitable adversary, Diocletian per- 
suaded the Nobata;, or people of Nubia, to remove firom their ancient 
habitations in the deserts of Libya, and resigned to them an extensive 
but unprofitable territory above Syene and the cataracts of the Nile, 
with the stipulation that they should ever respect and guard the 
frontier of the empire. The treaty long subsisted ; and till the 
establishment of Christianity introduced stricter notions of religious 
wonhip, it was annually ratified by a solemn sacrifice in the isle of 
Ellephantine, in which the Romans, as well as the barbarians, adored 
the same visible or invisible powers of the universe.*® 

At the same time that Diocletian chastised the past crimes of the 
Egyptians, he provided for their future safety and happiness by many 
wiae regulations, which were confirmed and enforced under the 
succeeding reigns.** One very remarkable edict which he published, 
instead of being condemned as the effect of jealous tyraimy, deserves 
to be applauded as an act of prudence and humanity. He caused a 
diligent inquir}' to be made " for all the ancient books which jj^ ^ 
** treated of the admirable art of making gold and silver, V^^*, 
•* and without pity committed them to the fl^imes ; appro- ftitiiyniy. 

* Strabo, 1. xrii. p. 819. Pomponiiia Mela, 1. i. c. 4. His words are curioua: 
** Intra, ai credere libct, viz hominea magiiK|uo Bcmiferi ; ^Egipaneii, et BlenunyeBj c:t 
"SatTri." 

^ Auaua neae inserere fortuiKC et provocaro anna Komana. 

* See Procopiua de Bell. Penric. 1. i. c. 11».* 

* He fixed the ptildic allowance of com for tbo pooj>le of Alexandria at two mil 
Lmw of m.-'/irymi; about four hundred thousand quarters. Chron. Paschal, p. 276 
iVtiCK^p. Hut. Arcan. c. 2»J. 

f'-impftr**. on tbe epoch of the final tation ccntuins jiome very interesting ob« 

cstirpasion of the rit<M of Pa^;anii<in from HerNutionM on the condiK't and policy of 

tbalileof PhiheCKlepliantinc). which Kub- Diocletian in t^^jj't. Mat<^r. pour rilist. 

■•till till the edict of Themlodius in the dti ChristianiMuu en K^'iite, Nubie, •! 

«xtlioeiiturT,adiss«rtationofM. f^tnmne Abynsiuie, I'aria, IS^i'J. — M. 
Clraak inacriptions. The di 
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^ hensive, as we are asBured, lest the opulence of the Egyptians should 
*• inspire them with confidence to rebel against the empire."*** But 
if Diocletian had been convinced of the reality of that valuable art, 
&r from extinguishing the memory, he would have converted the 
operation of it to the benefit of the public revenue. It is much more 
likely that his good sense discovered to him the folly of such magnifi- 
cent pretensions, and that he was desirous of preserving the reason 
and fortunes of his subjects from the mischievous pursuit 
progreM of It may be remarked that these ancient books, so liberally 
ascribed to Pythagoras, to Solomon, or to Hermes, were the 
pious frauds of more recent adepts. The Greeks were inattentive 
either to the use or to the abuse of chymistry. In that immense 
register, where Pliny has depodted the discoveries, the arts, and the 
errors of mankind, ihere is not the least mention of the transmutation 
of metals ; and the persecution of Diocletian is the first authentic 
event in the history of alchymy. The conquest of Egypt by the 
Arabs diffused that vain sdence over the globe. Congenial to the 
avarice of the human heart, it was studied in China as in Europe, 
with equal eagerness and with equal success. The darkness of the 
middle ages ensured a favourable reception to every tale of wonder, 
and the revival of learning gave new vigour to hope, and suggested 
more specious arts of deception. Philosophy, with the aid of experi- 
ence, has at length banished the study of dchymy ; and the present 
age, however desirous of riches, is content to seek them by the humbler 
means of commerce and industry.^^ 

The reduction of Egypt was immediately followed by the Persian 
The penian ^^' I* ^^ reserved for the reign of Diocletian to van- 
^"^- quish that powerful nation, and to extort a confession from 

the successors of Artaxerxes of the superior majesty of the Roman 
empire. 

We have observed, under the reign of Valerian, that Armenia 
flridatettho ^^ subdued by the perfidy and the arms of the Peraans, 
Annenian. ^^^ ^^g^^ ^j^j. ^j^^ assassiuatiou of Chosrocs, his eon Tin- 
dates, the infant heir of the monarchy, was saved by the fidelity of 
his friends, and educated under the protection of the emperors. 
Tiridates derived from his exile such advantages as he could never 
have obtained on the throne of Armenia; the early knowledge of 
adversity, of mankind, and of the Roman discipline. He signalised 
his youth by deeds of valour, and displayed a matchless dexterity, 
as well as strength, in every martial exercise, and even in the less 

*° John Antioch. in Excerp. Yalesian. p. 834. Suidas in Diocletian. 
** S«e a short hifltory and confutation of Alchymy, in the works of that philosophic^ 
eom|>ller, La Mothe le Vaycr, torn. i. p. 327-353. 
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hcmouraUe oontestB of the Olympian game&^^ Those qualities were 
mare nobly exerted in the defence of his benefactor Liciuius.^^ 
That officer, in the sedition which occasioned the death of 
Probus, was exposed to the most imminent danger, and the 
enraged soldiers were forcing their way into his tent, when they were 
checked by the single arm of the Armenian prince. The gratitude 
of Tiridates contributed soon afterwards to his restoration. Licinius 
waa in every station the friend and companion of Galerius, and the 
merit of Galerius, long before he was raised to the dignity of Caesar, 
had been known and esteemed by Diocletian. In the third year of 
that emperor's reign Tiridates was invested with the kingdom of 
Armenia. The justice of the measure was not less evident than lis 
expediency. It was time to rescue from the usurpation of the Persian 
monarch an important territory, which, since the reign of Nero, had 
been always granted under the protection of the empire to a younger 
branch of the house of Arsaces.^^ 

When Tiridates appeared on the frontiers of Armenia, he was 
received with an unfeimied transport of joy and loyalty. ^^- 2^- 
Ihnring twenty-six years the count;^ had experienced the ti(»n u> tbe 
real and imaginary hardships of a foreign yoke. The A^Dta. 
Persian monarchs adorned their new conquest \^ith magnificent 
boildings ; but those monuments had been erected at the expense of 
the people, and were abhorred as badges of slavery. The suteofthe 
apprehension of a revolt had inspired the most rigorous *»^'^- 
precautions : oppression had been aggravated by insult, and the con- 
sciousneas of the public hatred had been productive of every measure 
that could render it still more implacable. We have already re- 
marked the intolerant sphrit of the Magian religion. The statues 
of the deified kings of Armenia, and the sacred images of the sun 
and moon, were broke in pieces by the zeal of the conqueror ; and 
tbe perpetual fire of Ormuzd was kindled and preserved upon ar 
altar erected on the summit of Mount Bagavan.^^ It was rcvou of 
natural that a people exasperated by so many injuries i^dS^bul 



the education and strength of Tiridates in the Armenian hitttorj of Moses of 
Chorene, 1. ii. c. 76. He could seize two wild bulls by the horns and break them off 
with his hands. 

*• If we giTe credit to the younger Victor [Epit. 41], who supposes that in the year 
323 licinius was only sixty years of age, he could scarcely be the same person as the 
pfttitm of Tiridates; but we know from much better authority (Euseb. Hist. Eccle- 
wumt, 1. X. c. 8) that Licinius was at that time in tbe last period of old age: sixteei^ 
jtmn before^ he is represented with grey hairs and as the contemporary of Galerius. 
Sea Lactant. c. 32. Licinius was [irobably bom about the year 2.'>(;. 

** jSee the sixty-second and sixty-third books of Dion CaAsius [1. Ixiii. c. 5]. 

* Mosaa of Chorene, Hist. Armcn. 1. ii. c. 74. The statues had been erected by 
VAlanaoes, who reigned in Armenia about 13<) years before Christ, and was the first 
kmg of the fiunily of Arsaces (see Moses, Hist. Armen. 1. ii. 2, 3 ). The deification of 
tlie AiMAides is mentioned by Justin (xli. 5) and by Ammianus Mareellinus (xxiii. 6). 
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should arm with zeal in the cause of their independence, their 
religion, and their hereditary sovereign. The torrent bore down 
every obstacle, and the Persian garrisons retreated before its fury. 
The nobles of Armenia flew to the standard of Tiridates, all alleging 
their past merit, offering their future service, and soliciting from the 
new king those honours and rewards from which they had been 
excluded with disdain under the foreign government*® The com- 
mand of the army was bestowed on Artavasdes, whose father had 
saved the infancy of Tiridates, and whose family had been massacred 
for that generous action. The brother of Artavasdes obtained the 
government of a province. One of the first military dignities waa 
conferred on the satrap Otas, a man of singular temperance and 
fortitude, who presented to the king his sister *'' and a considerable 
treasure, both of which, in a sequestered fortress, Otas had preserved 
from violation. Among the Armenian nobles appeared an ally whose 
Story of fortunes are too remarkable to pass unnoticed. His name 
Mamgo. ^gg Mamgo,* his origin was Scythian, and the horde which 
acknowledged his authority had encamped a very few years before 
on the skirts of the Chinese empire,*® which at that time extended as 
far as the neighbourhood of Sogdiana.*' Having incurred the dia- 

** Tho Armenian nobility was numerous and powerful. Moses xnentions manr 
families which were distinguished under the reign of Yalarsaces (1. ii. 7), and which 
still subsisted in his o^^ni time, about the middle of the fifth century. See the prefiBbCO 
of his editors. 

^^ She was named Chosroiduchta, and had not the os patulum like other woxnen, 
(Hist. Armen. 1. ii. c. 79.) I do not understand the expression. 

*• In the Armenian History (1. ii. 78), as well as in the Qeography (p. 367), China 
is called Zenia, or Zenastan. It is characterised by the production of silk, by the 
opulence of tho natives,, and by their love of peace, above all the other nations of the 
earth.** 

^ Vou-ti, the first emperor of the seventh dynasty, who then reigned in China^ h^ 
political transactions with Fergana, a province of Sogdiana, and is said to have reoeiTed 
a Roman embassy (Histoire des Huns, tom. i. p. 38). In those ages the Chineae kept 
a garrison at Kashgar, and one of their generals, about the time of Trajan, manned 
as far as the Caspian Sea. WitW regard to the intercourse between China and tho 
western countries, a curious memoir of M. de Guignes may be consulted, in the Aca* 
d^mie des Inscriptions, tom. xxii. p. 355. '^ 

^ Mamgo (according to M. St. Martin, death." Compare M^m. sur rArmdnie, ii. 

note to Le Beau, ii. 213) belonged to the 25. — M. 

imperial race of Hon, who had filled the ^ See St. Martin, M^. sor rArm^nie, 

throne of China for four hundred years, i. 304. — M. 

Dethroned by the usurping race of Wei, " The Chinese Annals mention, under 

Mamgo found a hospitable reception in the ninth year of Tan-hi, which corre- 

Persia in the raign of Ardeschir. The em- spends i^ath the year 166 J. C, an embassy 

peror of China having demanded the sur- which arrived from Ta*thsin, and was sent 

render of the fugitive and his partisans, by a prince called An-thun, who can be no 

Sapor, then king, threatened with war both otherthan Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, who 

Ijy Home and China, counselled Mamgo to then ruled over the Romans. St. Murtin, 

retire into Armenia. "I have expelled M^m. sur TArmdnie, ii. 30. See also 

liim from my dominions (he answered the Klaproth, Tableaux Historiques de I'Asie, 

Cliinesc ambassador); I have banished him p. 69. The embassy came by Jy-nan« 

to the extremity of the earth where the Tonqiiin. — M. 
■uu sets ; I have dismissed him to certain 
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pleasure of his master, Mamgo, with his followers, retured to the 
bftnks of the Oxus, and implored the protection of Sapor. The 
emperor of China claimed Uie iugitiye, and alleged the rights of 
•ofereignty. The Peraan monarch pleaded the laws of hospitality, 
and witfi some difficulty avoided a war by the promise that he would 
banish Mamgo to the uttermost parts of the West, a punishment, as 
he described it, not less dreadful than death itself. Armenia was 
chosen for the place of exile, and a large district was assigned to the 
Scythian horde, on which they might feed their flocks and herds, and 
remove their encampment firom one place to another, according to 
the diflerent seasons of the year. They were employed to repel the 
invasion of Tiridates ; but their leader, after weighing the obliga- 
tioDB and injuries which he had received from the Persian monarch, 
resolved to abandon hb party. The Armenian prince, who was 
well acquainted with the merit as well as power of Mamgo, treated 
him with distinguished respect ; and, by admitting him into his con- 
fidence, acquired a brave and faithful servant, who contributed very 
eflectually to his restoration.^ 

For a while fortune appeared to favour the enterprising valour of 
Tiridates. He not only expelled the enemies of his family ^ 
and country from the whole extent of Armenia, but in the noorer 
prosecution of his revenge he carried his arms, or at least 
his incursions, into the heart of Assyria. The historian who has 
p r eser v e d the name of Tiridates from oblivion, celebrates, with a 
degree of national enthusiasm, his personal prowess ; and, in the true 
spirit of eastern romance, describes the giants and the elephants that 
fell beneath his invincible arm. It is from other information that we 
disoover the distracted state of the Persian monarchy, to which the 
king of Armenia was indebted for some part of his advantages. The 
tbrone was disputed by the ambition of contending brothers; and 
Hormux, after exerting without success the strength of his own party, 
had recourse to the dangerous assistance of the barbariaus who 
inhabited the banks of the Caspian Sea.'* The civil war was, how- 
ever, soon terminated, either by a victory or by a reconciliation ; 
and Narses, who was universally acknowledged as king of Persia, 
directed his whole force against the foreign enemy. The contest 
then became too unequal : nor was the val6ur of the hero able to 
witbsUnd the power of the monarch. Tiridates, a second time 

^ 8m Hitft. Anneii. L ii. c. 81. 

* Ipmm Pmwm ipramqiM Rag«m aacitii Sacis, et Rufiii, et Qelii, petH frvUr 
Ormica. PuMgjrk. Vet. iiL[ii] 17. Th« Sftc» were a DAtion of wanderinff Sogrthkot^ 
vfM» aoca mp ad towimla tha aouroea of the Oxua and the Jazartea. The Qeli ww» tl» 
nhahttasta of Ghllan, along the Caapiao Sea, and who ao long, under the nama of 
DilewitM, infeaied the Pemao roonareh/. tfee d'Herbelol^ Blblioth^ue OrieBtilo. 

roL. ti. u 
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expelled irom the throne of Armenia, once more took refuge in the 
court of the emperors.^ Narses soon re-established his authority 
over the revolted province ; and, loudly complaining of the protection 
afforded by the Romans to rebels and fugitives, aspired to the 
conquest of the East.®^ 

Neither prudence nor honour 'could permit the emperors to fontake 
War between the causc of the Armenian king, and it was resolved to 
toe PereiaM Qj^Q^t the forcc of the empire in the Persian war. Diocletian, 
fi"29? w^t^ t^® ^^ dignity which he constantly assumed, fixed 
[A j>. 297.] ijig Q^jj station in the city of Antioch, from whence he pre- 
pared and directed the military operations.** The conduct of the 
legions was intrusted to the intrepid valour of Galerius, who, for that 
Defeat of important purpose, was removed irom the banks of the 
Galerius. Dauube to thosc of the Euphrates. The armies soon 
encountered each other in the plains of Mesopotamia, and two battles 
were fought with various and doubtful success : but the third engage- 
ment was of a more decisive nature ; and the Roman army received 
a total overthrow, which is attributed to the rashness of Galerius, 
who, with an inconsiderable body of troops, attacked the innumer- 
able host of the Persians.'* But the consideration of the country 
that was the scene of action may suggest another reason for his 
defeat The same ground on which Galerius was vanquished 
Had been rendered memorable by the death of Crassus and the 
slaughter of ten legions. It was a plain of more than sixty miles, 
which extended from the hills of Carrhae to the Euphrates ; a smooth 
and barren surface of sandy desert, without a hillock, without a tree, 
and without a spring of fresh water.'* The steady infantry of the 
Romans, fainting with heat and thirst, could neither hope for victory 
if they preserved their ranks, nor break their ranks without exposing 
themselves to the most imminent danger. In this situation they were 
gradually encompassed by the superior numbers, harassed by the 
rapid evolutions, and destroyed by the arrows of the barbarian 

^ Moses of Chorene takes no notice of this second I'evolution, which I have been 
obliged to collect from a passage of Ammianus Marcellinus (1. xziii. c. 5). LactantiuB 
speslui of the ambition of Narses: " Concitatus domesticis exemplis avi aid Saporia ad 
occupandum orientem magma copiis inhiabat.*' De Mort. Perseout. c. 9. 

^ We may readily believe that Lactantius ascribes to cowardice the conduct of 
Diocletian. Julian, in his oration, says that he remained with aU the forcea of the 
empire; a very hyperbolical expression. 

^ Our five abbreviators, Eutropius, Festus, the two Victors, and Orodus, all relata 
the last and great battle; but Orosius is the only one who spealLS of the two former. 

^ The nature of the countiy is finely described by Plutarch, in the Life of Crassus; 
and by Xenophon, in the first book of the Anabasis. 



M. St. Martin represents this dif- like the evasion of the national historiaoji 

ferently: *' he roi de Perse ♦ » ♦ protite to disguise the fact discreditable to their 

d'un voyage que Tiridateavoit fait kltome h«it). See M6m. sur rArm^nie, i. 304. 

pour attaquer ce royaume." This reads — M. 
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eavaliy. The king of Annenia had signalised his valour in the 
battle, and acquired personal glory by the public misfortune. He 
was pursued as far as the Euphrates ; his horse was wounded, and 
it appeared impossible for him to escape the victorious enemy. In 
this extremity Tiridates embraced the only refuge which he saw 
before him: he dismounted and plunged into the stream. His 
annour was heavy, the river very deep, and at those parts at least 
half a mile in breadth f^ yet such was his strength and dexterity, 
that he reached in safety the opposite bank.^'' With regard to the 
Roman general, we are ignorant of the circumstances of his t^scape ; 
but when he returned to Antioch, Diocletian received him, hi§ reoep- 
not with the tenderness of a iriend and colleague, but with Diocletian. 
the indignation of an offended sovereign. The haughtiest of men, 
clothed in his purple, but humbled by the sense of his fault and mis- 
fortune, was obliged to follow the emperor's chariot above a mile on foot, 
and to exhibit, before the whole court, the spectacle of his disgrace.^^ 
As soon as Diocletian had indulged his private resentment, and 
asserted the majesty of supreme power, he yielded to the second 
submissive entreaties of the Cssar, and permitted him to ofGaierioa, 

AD 297 

retrieve his own honour, as well as that of the Roman [Ai.298.] 
arms. In the room of the unwarlike troops of Asia, which had most 
probably served in the first expedition, a second army was drawn 
firooi the veterans and new levies of the lUyrian frontier, and a con* 
AderaUe body of Gothic auxiliaries were taken into the Imperial 
pay.** At the head of a chosen army of twenty-five thousand men 
Galerius again passed the Euphrates ; but, instead of exposing his 
legions in the open plains of Mesopotamia, he advanced through the 
■Kmntains of Armenia, where he found the inhabitants devoted to 
his cause, and the country as favourable to the operations of infantry 
at it was inconvenient for the motions of cavalry.''^ Adver- 
sity had confirmed the Roman discipline, while the bar- 
banana, elated by success, were become so negligent and remiss, 
that in the moment when they least expected it they were surprised 
by the active conduct of Galerius, who, attended only by two horse- 
■len, had with his own eyes secretly examined the state and position 
of their camp. A surprise, especially in the night-time, was for the 

* Stm Fosiaf't DiM«rt*tion in the second yolume of the translation of the AnalxMiJi 
bj Spelnuo; which I will venture to recommend m one of the best veniioni extant. 

* Hist. Annen. 1. iL c 76. I hAve transferred this exploit of Tiridates from an 
inaginary defeat to the real one of Galerius. 

** Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xir. [c. 1 1 .1 The mile, in the hands of Eutropius (is. 
24 T*^] , nf Kestus (c. 'i.')', and of Oro^ius (vii. 2h), easily incmscd to f^rrroi miles. 

^ Aorelias Victor. Jomandes de Uebos Qeticis, c. 21. 

^ Aurelios Victor [de Ca-ear. e.39] mnm, " Per Armeniam in hoates oontendit, quti 
ferae aula, sen Uaiiar Tinoafidi via est. He foUowed the conduct of Trajan and tUf 
aJaa of JuUua Cmmr. 

O S 
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most part fatal to a Persian army. **^ Their horses were tied, and 
*^ generally shackled, to prevent their nmning away ; and if an alarm 
*^ happened, a Persian had his houiung to fix, his horse to bridle, and 
*^ his corselet to put on, before he could mount" ^^ On this occasion 
the impetuous attack of Galerius spread disorder and dismay over 
the camp of the barbarians. A slight re»stance was followed by a 
dreadful carnage, and, in the general confusion, the wounded 
monarch (for Narses commanded his armies in person) fled towards 
the deserts of Media. His sumptuous tents, and those of his satraps, 
afforded an immense booty to the conqueror; and an inddent is 
mentioned which proves the rustic but martial ignorance of the legions 
in the elegant superfluities of life. A bag of shining leather, filled 
with pearls, fell into the hands of a private soldier ; he carefully pre- 
served the bag, but he threw away its contents, judging that what- 
ever was of no use could not possibly be of any value. ''^ The principal 
loss of Narses was of a much more affecting nature. Several of his 
•nd behft. wivcs, his sistcrs, and children, who had attended the army, 
J^JJ^ were made captives in the defeat. But though the cha- 
**^^^ racter of Galerius had in general very little afiSnity with 

that of Alexander, he imitated, after his victory, the amiable beha- 
viour of the Macedonian towards the family of Darius. The wives 
and children of Narses were protected from violence and rapine, con- 
veyed to a place of safety, and treated with every mark of respect 
and tenderness that was due from a generous enemy to their age, 
their sex, and their royal dignity.'* 

While the East anxiously expected the dedmon of thb great 
NegotuuoD contest, the emperor Diocletian, ha^ng assembled in Syria 
for peaoo. 3^ gtroug army of observation, displayed finom a distance the 
resources of the Roman power, and reserved himself for any future 
emergency of the war. On the intelligence of the victory he eon- 
descended to advance towards the finontier, with a view of moderating, 
by his presence and counsels, the pride of Galerius. The interview 
of the Roman princes at Nisibis was accompanied with every exjne»- 
sion of respect on one side, and of esteem on the other. It was in 
that city that they soon afterwards gave audience to the ambassador 
of the Great King.'* The power, or at least the spirit, of Narses 

^^ Xenophon's Anabasis, 1. iii. [0. 4, § 35.] For that reason the Perrian oavaliy 
encamped sixty stadia from the enemy. 

^ The story is told by Ammianus, 1. xzii. Initead of saccum some read sotiimm, 

^ The Persians confessed the Roman superiority in morals as weU as in anna. 
Eutrop. ix. 24. But this respect and gratitude of enemies is very seldom to be found 
in their own accoimts. 

"** The account of the negotiation U taken from the fragments of Peter thePlatriciaiif 
in the Exoerpta Legationum published in the Byzantine Colleotion. Peter lived under 
Justinian; but it is verv evident, by the nature of his materials, tiiat tiiey are drsmi 
from the most authentic and reapectable writers. 
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kad been broken by his last defeat ; and he considered an immediate 
peace as the only means that could stop the progress of the Roman 
arma. He despatched Apharban, a servant who possessed his favour 
and confidence, with a commisaon to negotiate a treaty, or rather to 
leoeiTe whatever conditions the conqueror should impose. Apharban 
opened the conference by expresang his master's gratitude 
tat the generous treatment of his &mily, and by soliciting Sn^rfn 
the liberty of those illustrious captives. He celebrated the 
vmlour of Galerius, without degrading the reputation of Narses, and 
thought it no dishonour to confess the superiority of the victorious 
CKsar over a monarch who had surpassed in glory all the princes of 
his race. Notwithstanding the justice of the Persian cause, he was 
empowered to submit the present differences to the decision of the 
em p e ro r s themselves ; convinced as he was that, in the midst of pros* 
perity, they would not be unmindful of the vicissitudes of fortune. 
Apharban concluded his discourse in the style of Eastern allegory, 
by obaenring that the Roman and Persian monarchies were the two 
eyes of the world, which would remain imperfect and mutilated if 
either of them should be put out 

**It well becomes the Persians," replied Galerius, with a transport 
of fbry which seemed to convulse his whole frame, ^^ it well Answer of 
^ becomes the Persians to expatiate on the vicissitudes of for- <3*^^°'- 
^ tune, and calmly to read us lectures on the virtues of moderation. Let 
** them remember their own moderation towards the imhappy Valerian. 
*^ They vanquished him by fraud, they treated him with indignity. 
** They detained him till the last moment of his life in shamefiil 
** captivity, and after his death they exposed his body to perpetual 
** ignominy." Softening, however, his tone, Galerius insinuated to 
the ambassador that it had never been the practice of the Romans 
to tFam|de on a prostrate enemy ; and that, on this occasion, they 
ahonld consult their own dignity rather than the Persian merit He 
diamiased Apharban with a hope that Narses would soon be informed 
on what conditions he might obtain, from the clemency of the 
emperoTB, a lasting peace and the restoration of his wives and 
diildren. In this conference we may discover the fierce passions of 
Galerius, as well as his deference to the superior wisdom and au- 
thority erf Diocletian. The ambition of the former grasped at the 
conquest of the East, and had proposed to reduce Persia Modenuoo 
into the stote of a provuice. The prudence of the latter, «'^>»«»>*»*«>. 
who adhoed to the moderate policy of Augustus and the Antonines, 
embraced the favourable opportunity of terminating a successful war 
by «o honourable and advantageous peace.'^^ 

* Adao Tictor (layi Anrelius [de Cscmt. c. 39]) ut ni Valerius, cujus nutu omnia 
^wabaoiur, abouiaaet, Romani faacea in prorincjam novam ferrentur. Verum pwi 
tcrranun tamcn nobis utilior quKsitak 
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In pursuance of their promise, the emperors soon afterwards 
appointed Sicorius Probus, one of their secretaries, to ac- 
one us on, q^j^|. ^q Persian court with their final resolution. As 
the minister of peace, he was received with every mark of politeness 
and friendship ; but, under the pretence of allowing him the necessary 
repose after so long a journey, the audience of Probus was deferred 
from day to day, and he attended the slow motions of the king, till 
at length he was admitted to his presence, near the river Asprudus, 
in Media. The secret motive of Naraes in this delay had been to 
collect such a military force as might enable him, though sincerely 
desirous of peace, to negotiate with the greater weight and dignity. 
Three persons only assisted at this important conference, the minister 
Apharban, the praefect of the guards, and an officer who had com- 
manded on the Armenian frontier.^* The first condition proposed by 
the ambassador is not at present of a very intelligible nature ; that 
the city of Nisibis might be established for the place of mutual ex- 
change, or, as we should formerly have termed it, for the staple ol 
trade, between the two empires. There is no difficulty in conceiving 
the intention of the Roman princes to improve their revenue by some 
restrsunts upon commerce ; but as Nisibis was situated within their 
own dominions, and as they were masters both of the imports and 
exports, it should seem that such restraints were the objects of an 
internal law, rather than of a foi'eign treaty. To render them more 
effectual, some stipulations were probably required on the side of the 
king of Persia, which appeared so very repugnant either to his interest 
or to his dignity that Narses could not be persuaded to subscribe 
them. As this was the only article to which he refused his consent, 
it was no longer insisted on ; and the emperors either suffered the 
trade to flow in its natural channels, or contented themselves with 
such restrictions as it depended on their own authority to establish. 

As soon as this difficulty was removed a solemn peace was con- 
nnd articles cludcd and ratified between the two nations. The con- 
of the treaty. cUtions of a treaty so glorious to the empire, and so neces- 
sary to Persia, may deserve a more peculiar attention, as the history 
of Rome presents very few transactions of a similar nature ; most of 
her wars having either been terminated by absolute conquest, or 
The Aboras wagcd against barbarians ignorant of the use of lettera 
iimitebe-° I. The Aboras, or, as it is called by Xenophon, the 
im^ire?* Araxes, was fixed as the boundary between the two mo- 

"^ He had been governor of Sumium * (Pet. Patricius in Excerpt. Legat. p. 30 
fed. Paris; P* 21, ed. Yen.; p. 135, ed. Bonn]. ThiB province seems to be mentioned 
()y Moses of Chorene (Geograph. p. 360), and lay to the east of Mount Ararat. 

» The Sioimikh of the Armenian writen. St. Martin, M^m. sur 1* ArmAiie, i. 142 
-M. 
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narchies.^ That river, whic& rose near the Tigris, was increased, a 
few miles below Nisibis, by the little stream of the Mygdonius, passed 
under the walls of Singara, and fell into the Euphrates at Circcsium, 
a frontier town, which, by the care of Diocletian, was very strongly 
fortified*^* Mesopotamia, the object of so many wars, was ceded to 
the empire ; and the Persians, by this treaty, renounced all preten- 
flicAis to that srreat province. II. They relinquished to the cession of 

_ , ■ • __ five Dro> 

Romans five provinces beyond the Tigris.''* Their situa- vincea 
tion formed a very useful barrier, and their natural strength Tigri*. 
was soon improved by art and military skill. Four of these, to the 
north of the river, were districts of obscure fame and inconsiderable 
extent — Intiline, Zabdicene, Arzanene, and Moxoene ; ^ but on the 
east of the Tigris the empire acquired the large and mountainous 
territory of Carduene, the ancient scat of the Carduchians, who 
preserved for many ages their manly freedom in the heart of the 
deqiotic monarchies of Asia. The ten thousand Greeks traversed 

^ By an error of the geog^pher Ptolemy, the poeition of Singara is removed from 
the Abons to the Tigris, which may have produced the mistake of Peter in assigning 
the latter rirer for the boundary instead of the former. The line of the Roman fron* 
iter trsTened, but never followed, the course of the Tigris.* 

^ Procopius de .£dificiis, 1. ii. c. 6. 

* Three of the provinoes, Zabdicene, Arzanene, and Carduene, are allowed on all 
riden But inft^**^ of the other two, Peter (in Excerpt. Leg. p. 30) inserts Rehimene 
and SophMie. I have preferred Ammianus (1. xxv. 7), because it might be proved 
that Sophene was never in the hands of the Persians, either before the reign of Dio> 
eletian or after that of Jovian. For want of correct maps, like those of M. d'Anville, 
ahnoat all the modems, with Tillemont and Valesius at theu* head, have imagined 
that it was in respect to Persia, and not to Rome, that the five provinces were situate 
bryood the Tigris. 

^ There are here several errors. The desert. See Layard, Discoveries in the 

eoorae of the Aboras, or Aborrhas, the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, p. 234, 

Araxes of Xenophon (Anab. i. 4, § 19), seq. — S. 

more usually called Chaboras, the Habor ^ See St. Martin, note on Le Beau, 

or Chebar of the Samaritan captivity, and vol i. p. 3H<>. He would read, for Intiline, 

the modem Khabur, has been traced for Ingolcnie, the name of a small province 

the first time by Mr. Layard. It does not of Aniienia near the sources of the Tigris, 

rise nemr the Tigris, but far to the went, mentioned by St. Kpiphanius (Hicres. 6o): 

in the direction of Harran, at a place for the unknown name Arzacene, with 

oJled Ras-al-.\in (the head of the spring"). Oibl)on, Arzanene. These provinces do 

Frr/m thence it flows in a general Houth- not uppear to have made an integral part 

easterly ilirtwtion to the hill Koukab, of the Uoniaii empire; Roman fi^arrisons 

whrre it recfive* the 3ftyj?doniuH, now replHOtMl th<i«ie of Persia, but the sove- 

rmlinl Jenijer, utiou which Xiiiibis was rei^iity n>maine<l in the luu.ds of the 

*itaat4*d, aii«i nkhirh rises near the Tigris, feudatorj' priuces of Armenia. A ]»riuoe 

After Its union with the MyK<lonitii<, th« of Canhiene, ally or dependent on tlto 

tltA}m'n0 flows in a southerly direction eni[>ire, with the Uonian name of Jovia- 

%iA {aIU iD^* the Kuphrates at ('irccHiiim, un/>, occurs in tlie reign of Julian. — M. 

t'*.^ il'Anhenxi^h of the Old Tei*tiUiient, Moxoene, callc<l Mogkh by the Arnie- 

I. w csklled Karke»eea, or AIk>u Pnera. niiins, and now Mukus. a diKtnct Hoiith 

."^inptfa, the moflem Sinjar, is not ufMin of the lake Wan, from which it was Ke{»a« 

the Oui^^ras, nor iudi*eii upon any river, mtetl by hi^h mountains. See Layai-tl, 

It lies >w^w«*«n MimuI and the CliAb<'nui, DiMCoveries in tiio Kuinfl of Ninexeh and 

*t ths f«Mit of the Sinjar hill, a s<»litar}' Babylon, p. 415-417. — S. 
ndfe nsmg abruptly in the ua«Ut v( the 
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their country after a painful march, or rather engagement, of seven 
days ; and it is confessed by their leader, in his incomparable rela* 
tion of the retreat, that they suffered more fix)m the arrows of the 
Carduchians than from the power of the Great King.*** Their 
posterity, the Curds, with very little alteration either of name or 
manners,^ acknowledged the nominal sovereignty of the 
Turkish sultan. III. It is almost needless to observe that 
Tiridates, the faithful ally of Rome, was restored to the throne of 
his fathers, and that the rights of the Imperial supremacy were fully 
asserted and secured. The limits of Armenia were extended as far 
as the fortress of Sintha in Media, and this increase of dominion was 
not so much an act of liberality as of justice. Of the provinces 
already mentioned beyond the Tigris, the four first had been dis- 
membered by the Parthians from the crown of Armenia f^ and when 
the Romans acquired the possession of them, they stipulated, at the 
expense of the usurpers, an ample compensation, which invested 
their ally with the extensive and fertile country of Atropatene. Its 
principal city, in the same situation perhaps as the modem Tauris, 
was frequently honoured with the residence of Tiridates ; and as it 
sometimes bore the name of Ecbatana, he imitated, in the buildings 
^^ and fortifications, the splendid capital of the Medes.'^ IV. 
The country of Iberia was barren, its inhabitants rude and 
savage. But they were accustomed to the use of arms, and they 
separated from the empire barbarians much fiercer and more for- 
midable than themselves.' The narrow defiles of Mount Caucasus 
were in their hands, and it was in their choice either to admit or to 
exclude the wandering tribes of Sarmatia, whenever a rapacious spirit 
urged them to penetrate into the richer climates of the South.®' The 
nomination of the kings of Iberia, which was resigned by the Persian 
monarch to the emperors, contributed to the strength and security of 
the Roman power in Aaa.®* The East enjoyed a profound tran- 

• Xenophon's Anabasis, 1. iv. [c. 3 init.] Their bows were three cubits in length, 
their arrows two; they roUed down stones that were each a waggon-load. The Greeks 
found a great many villages in that rude country. 

•' According to Eutropius (vi. 9, as the text is represented by the best MSS.), the 
dty of Tif^ranocerta was in Arzanene. The names and situation of the other three 
m^ be famtly traced. 

" Compare Herodotus, 1. . o. 98, with Moses Chorenens. Hist. Armen. 1. ii. c 84, 
and the map of Armenia given by his editors. 

" Hiberi, locorum potentes, c5aspiA vi& Sarmatam in Armenios raptim efi\indunt. 
Tacit. AnnaL vi. 33. SeeStrabon. Geograph. 1. xi. p. 500. 

•* Peter Patricius (in Excerpt. Leg. p. 30 [ed. Paris; p. 21, ed. Ven.; p. 135, ed. 
Bonn]) is the only writer who mentions the Iberian article of the treaty. 

I travelled through this country in ance and character for more than twenty 

}810, and should judge, from what I have centuries. Malcolm, note to Hist.of P^> 

read and seen of its inhabitants, that they sia, vol. i. p. 82.— M. 
b^yo reuiaincd iinchanged in their appear- 
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quQlity during forty years ; and the treaty between the rival mo 
naidiies was strictly observed till the deadi of Tiridates ; when a 
new generation, animated with different views and different passions, 
mooeeded to the government of the world ; and the grandson of 
Nanes undertook a long and memorable war against the princes of 
the bouse of Constantino. 

The arduous work of rescuing the distressed empire from tyrants 
and barbarians bad now been completely achieved by a Triumph 
wcccarion of lUyrian peasants. As soon as Diocletian tu^d' 
entered into the twentieth year of his reign, he celebrated ^S^SJJ^ 
that memorable aera, as well as the success of his arms, by ^^^^' ^^* 
the pomp of a Roman triumph.^^ Maximian, the equal partner of 
his power, was his only companion in the glory of that day. The 
two Cssars bad fought and conquered, but the merit of their exploits 
was ascribed, according to the rigour of ancient maxims, to the aus- 
picioas influence of their fathers and emperors.^^ The triumph of 
Diocletian and Maximian was less magnificent, perhaps, than those 
of Aurelian and Probus, but it was dignified by several circumstances 
of superior fame and good fortune. Africa and Britain, the Rhine, 
the Danube, and the Nile, furnished their respective trophies ; but 
the most distinguished ornament was of a more Angular nature, a 
Persian victory followed by an important conquest The representa- 
tions of rivers, mountains, and provinces were carried before the 
Imperial car. The images of the captive wives, the sisters, and the 
diildren of the Great King afforded a new and grateful spectaicle to 
the vanity of the people.'^ In the eyes of posterity this triumph is 
remarkable by a distinction of a less honourable kind. It was the 
last that Rome ever beheld. Soon after this period tlie emperors 
oeased to vanquish, and Rome ceased to be tlie capital of the empire. 
The spot on which Rome was founded had been consecrated by 
anoent ceremonies and imaginary miracles. The presence i^^^y^ 
of some god, or the memory of some hero, seemed to ani- ^J^J^JlJ,**** 
mate every part of the city, and the empire of the world fr**™ '^«^- 
had been promised to the Capitol.**' The native Romans felt and 

* Enaeb. in Chron. Fngi ad annum. Till the diflcoverv of the trcatiiie Do Hortibiia 
Pmacutomm, it wm not certain that the triumph and the Vicennalia were c«Iebrat«<] 
■t Um aame time.* 

*" At the time of the Vicennalia, Galerius aeema to have kept his station on the 
Dasaba. See Lactant. de If. P. c. HB. 

** Eutropioa (tx. 27 [16]) mentions them as a part of the triumph. At the prrmms 
had beao reatored to N arses, nothinj^ uioru tlian their wuujfn conk! be exhibit«<l. 

* Livy sivaa na a apeech of Camillus on that subject (▼. 51-r>4), full of clo<iucnce 



* Clinton, bowerer, on the authority of aiinivemary of the acceasion of DitK'letian, 

HMrooymoa nod Prosper, placea the tri- for he began to reign Sept. 17, a.d. SH4. 

«uph IB a.t». :<02. the year before the See Clinton, Fasti Kom. vol. i. p. 343, 

Vtofalta Though iho Vioannalia were 346; yoI. ii. p. 73. — 8. 
Not. '.»Q, tLis day WW not tha 
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confessed the power of this agreeable illusion. It was derived from 
their ancestors, had grown up with their earliest habits of life, and 
was protected, in some measure, by the opinion of political utility. 
The form and the seat of government were intimately blended 
together, nor was it esteemed possible to transport the one without 
destroying the other.®* But the sovereignty of the capital was 
gradually annihilated in the extent of conquest ; the provinces rose 
to the same level, and the vanquished nations acquired the name 
and privileges, without imbibing the partial affections, of Romans. 
During a long period, however, the remains of the ancient consti- 
tution and the influence of custom preserved the dignity of Rome. 
The emperors, though perhaps of African or Illyrian extraction, 
respected their adopted country, as the seat of their power and the 
centre of their extensive dominions. The emergencies of war very 
frequently required their presence on the frontiers; but Diocletian 
and Maximian were the first Roman princes who fixed, in time of 
peace, their ordinary residence in the provinces ; and their conduct, 
however it might be suggested by private motives, was justified by 
Their re- Very spccious considerations of policy. The court of the 
Milan, emperor of the West was, for the most part, established at 
Milan, whose situation, at the foot of the Alps, appeared far more 
convenient than that of Rome, for the important purpose of watching 
the motions of the barbarians of Germany. Milan soon assumed the 
splendour of an Imperial city. The houses are described as numerous 
and well built ; the manners of the people as polished and liberaL 
A circus, a theatre, a mint, a palace, baths, which bore the name 
of their founder Maximian ; porticoes adorned with statues, and a 
double circumference of walls, contributed to the beauty of the new 
capital ; nor did it seem oppressed even by the proximity of Rome.*** 

and sensibility, in opposition to a design of removing the seat of goTemmeiit from 
Rome to the neighbouring city of Veii. 

** Julius Caesar was reproached with the intention of removing the empire to Ilium 
or Alexandria. See Sueton in Cfiesar. c. 79. According to the ingenious conjectuie 
of Le F6vre and Dacier, the third ode of the third book of Horace was intended to 
divert Augustus from the execution of a similar design. 

^ See Aureliufl Victor [de Caosar. c. 39], who likewise mentions the buildingi 
erected by Maximian at Carthage, probably during the Moorish war. We shall incert 
some vewes of Ausonius de Clar. Urb. v. : — 

Et Mediolani mira omnia : copia rerum ; 
innumero) culteeque domus; facunda virorum 
lugenia, et mores laeti: tum duplice muro 
Amplificata loci species; populique voluptas 
Circus; et inclusi moles cuneata ITieatri; 
Templa, PalatinH?que arces, opulensque Moneta, 
Et regio Herculci Celebris sub honore lavacri. 
Cunctaque marmoreis omata Peristyla signis; 
Moeniaque in valli formam circumdata labro, 
Omnia quae magnia operum velut semula formis 
Excellunt: nee juncta premit vicinia Roma. 
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To riyal the majesty of Koine was the amhition likewise of Diocle- 
tian, who emjdoyed his leisure, and the wealth of the East, ^^ xioo- 
in the emhellishment of Nicomedia, a city placed on the ™*'*^ 
Terge of Europe and Asia, almost at an equal distance between the 
Danube and the Eujdirates. By the taste of the monarch, and at 
the expense of the people, Nicomedia acquired, in the space of a few 
years, a degree of magnificence which might appear to have required 
the labour of ages, and became inferior only to Rome, Alexandria, 
and Antioch, in extent or populousness.®^ The life of Diocletian 
and Maximian was a Ufe of action, and a considerable portion of it 
was spent in camps, or in their long and frequent marches; but 
whenever the public business allowed them any relaxation, they 
seem to have retired with pleasure to their favourite residences of 
Nicomedia and Milan. Till Diocletian, in the twentieth year of his 
reign, celebrated his Roman triumph, it is extremely doubtful whether 
be ever visited the ancient capital of the empire. Even on that 
memorable occasion his stay did not exceed two months. Dis- 
gusted with the licentious familiarity of the people, he quitted Rome 
with precipitation thirteen days before it was expected that he should 
have appeared in the senate, invested with the ensigns of the con- 
sular dignity.*' 

The dislike expressed by Diocletian towards Rome and Roman 
fineedom was not the eflFect of momentary caprice, but the pehasement 
result of the most artfiJ policy. That crafty prince had ^^J^j;?^^ 
framed a new system of Imperial government, which was **"*'*• 
afterwards completed by the family of Constantino ; and as the image 
of the old constitution was religiously preserved in the senate, he 
resolved to deprive that order of its small remains of power and con- 
sideration. We may recollect, about eight years before the elevation 
of Diocletian, the transient greatness and the ambitious hopes of the 
Roman senate. As long as that enthusiasm prevailed, many of the 
nobles imprudently displayed their zeal in the cause of freedom ; and 
after the successors of Probus had withdrawn their countenance from 
the repubhcan party, the senators were unable to disguise their 
impotent resentment. As the sovereign of Italy, Maximian was 
intrusted with the care of extinguishing this troublesome, rather 
than dangerous spirit, and the task was perfectly suited to his cruel 
temper. The most illustrious members of the senate, wliom Dio- 

»• Lactant. de M. P. c. 17. Libanius. Orat. vi. p. 203 [eil. MoreH. Paria, 1627]. 
•■ Lactant. de M. P. c. 17. On a eimilar occasion, AnimianiiR mentiona the dka- 
cUispiebis aa not T«ry agreeable to an Irai>erial ear. (See 1. xvi. c. 10.)* 



* On the contrary, Amiuianibi aavf ;he ia speaking of Constantiu8\ ''dicafiittU 
|s|«bii obl0Ciabaiur.''—8. 
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detian always affected to esteem, were involyed, by his colleague, in 
the accusation of imaginary plots ; and the possession of an elegant 
villa, or a well-cultivated estate, was interpreted as a convincing 
evidence of guilt *' The camp of the Praetorians, which had so long 
oppressed, began to protect, the majesty of Rome; and as those 
haughty troops were conscious of the decline of their power, they 
were naturally disposed to unite their strength with the authority of 
the senate. By the prudent measures of Diocletian, the numbers of 
the Praetorians were insensibly reduced, their privileges abolished,** 
and their place supplied by two faithful legions of lUyricum, who, 
under the new titles of Jovians and Herculians, were ap- 
Qfgnardfl, pointed to perform the service of the Imperial guards.'* 
and Her- But the most fatal though secret wound which the senate 
"^ received from the hands of Diocletian and Maximian was 
inflicted by the inevitable operation of their absence. As long a& the 
emperors resided at Rome, that assembly might be oppressed, but it 
could scarcely be neglected. The successors of Augustus exercised 
the power of dictating whatever laws their wisdom or caprice might 
suggest ; but those laws were ratified by the sanction of the senate. 
The model of ancient freedom was preserved in its deliberations and 
decrees ; and wise princes, who respected the prejudices of the Roman 
people, were in some measure obliged to assume the language and 
behaviour suitable to the general and first magistrate of the republic. 
In the armies and in the provinces they displayed the dignity ot 
monarchs ; and when they fixed their residence at a distance from 
the capital, they for ever laid aside the dissimulation which Augustus 
had recommended to his successors. In the exercise of the legislative 
as well as the executive power, the sovereign advised with his 
ministers, instead of consulting the great council of the nation. The 
name of the senate was mentioned with honour till the last period 
of the empire ; the vanity of its members was still flattered with 
honorary distinctions ; '" but the assembly which had so long been 
the source, and so long the instrument of power, was respectfully 
suffered to sink into oblivion. The senate of Rome, losing all con- 

^ Lactantius accuses MaTimian of destroying fictis criminationibus luxnina aenati^B 
(de M. P. c. 8^. Aurelius Victor speaks very doubtfully of the £uth of Diocletian 
towards his fhends. 

^ Truncate vires urbis, imminuto pnetoriarum cohortiuin atque in armia vulgi 
niimero. Aurelius Victor [de Caesar, c. 39]. Lactantius attributes to Galerius the 
prosecution of the same plan (c, 26). 

" They were old corps stat'oned in Illyricum; and, according to the ancient esta* 
blishment, they each consisted of six thousand men. They had acquired much repu- 
tation by the use of the plumbata, cr darts loaded with lead. Each soldier carried 
five of these, which he darted from, a considerable distance with great strength and 
dexterity. See Vegetius, i. 17. 

** See the Theodosian Code, 1. vi. tit. ii. with Godefroj's oommentKy. 
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with the Imperial court and the actual constitution, was left 
a TeneraUe hut useless monument of antiquity on the Capitoline hill. 
When the Roman princes had lost sight of the senate and of tlieir 
ancient capital, they easily forgot the origin and nature of civii 
tlieir legal power. The civil offices of consul, of proconsul, uod Mkie. 
of oeoaor, and of tribune, by the union of which it had been formed, 
betrayed to the peop e its republican extraction. Those modest titles 
were laid aade ; *^ and if diey still distinguished their high station 
by the aj^llation of Emperor, or Imperator, that word was under- 
fltood in a new and more dignified sense, and no longer denoted the 
general of the Roman armies, but the sovereign of the imperial 
Roman worid. The name of Emperor, which was at first uid uties. 
of a military nature, was associated with another of a more servile 
kind. The ejnthet of Dominus, or Lord, in its primitive signifi- 
catioii, was expresave not of the authority of a prince over his 
flolqectB, or of a commander over his soldiers, but of the despotic 
power of a master over his domestic slaves.'^ Viewing it in that 
odious light, it had been rejected with abhorrence by the first Caesars. 
Their resistance insensibly became more feeble, and the name less 
odious ; till at length the style of our Lord and Emperor was not 
only bestowed by flattery, but was regularly admitted into the laws 
and public monuments. Such lofty epithets were sufficient to elate 
and satisfy the most excessive vanity ; and if the successors of 
Diodetian still declined the title of King, it seems to have been 
the effisct not so much of their moderation as of their delicacy. 
Wherever the Latin tongue was in use (and it was the language of 
gorenmient throughout the empire), die Imperial title, as it was 
peculiar to themselves, conveyed a more respectable idea than the 
name of king, which they must have shared with an hundred bar- 
barian diieftains ; or which, at the best, they could derive only from 
Romolna, or from Tarquin. But the sentiments of the East were 
▼ery different from those of the West From the earliest period of 
history, the sovereigns of Asia had been celebrated in the Greek 
language by the title of Basileus, or King; and since it was con- 
sidered as the first distinction among men, it was soon employed by 
the servile provincials of the East in their humble addresses to the 
Roman throne.'* Even the attributes, or at least the titles, of the 

^ Se0 the 12th diMertation in Spanheim's excellent work de Usu Numinnatum. 
From nwdalB, inscriptions, and historians, he examines eTcry title separately, and 
tnoea it from Augustus to the moment of its disappearing. 

■• PliiT (in Panegyr. c. 3, 55, &c.) speaks of Dominns with execration, as synony- 
mans to Tyrant, and opposite to Prince. And the same Pliny regularly giTes that 
title (in tlM tenth book of the epistles) to his friend rather than master, the virtuous 
Trajan. This strange contradiction puxzlee the commentators who think, and the 
translators who can write. 

* Synenua de Regni*, edit. Petar. p. 15. I am indebted for thii quotaUon to th« 
K^M de U BldtetW. 
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Divinity, were usurped by Diocletian and Maximian, who trana- 
mitted them to a succession of Christian emperors. ^'^^ Such ex- 
travagant compliments, however, soon lose their impiety by losing 
their meaning ; and when the ear is once accustomed to the sound, 
they are heard with indifference as vague though excessive professions 
of respect 

From the time of Augustus to that of Diocletian, the Roman 
iHocietian priuccs, couvcrsiug in a familiar manner among their fellow- 
dSdemfa^ citizcus, wcrc salutcd only with the same respect that was 
STivSn usually paid to senators and magistrates. Their principal 
ceremonial, distiuctiou was the Imperial or military robe of purple ; 
whilst the senatorial garment was marked by a broad, and the 
equestrian by a narrow, band or stripe of the same honourable 
colour. The pride, or rather the policy, of Diocletian, engaged that 
artful prince to introduce the stately magnificence of the court of 
Persia. *°^ He ventured to assume the diadem, an ornament detested 
by the Romans as the odious ensign of royalty, and the use of which 
had been considered as the most desperate act of the madness of 
Caligula. It was no more than a broad white fillet set with pearls, 
which encircled the emperor's head. The sumptuous robes of Dio- 
cletian and his successors were of silk and gold ; and it is remarked 
with indignation that even their shoes were studded with the most 
precious gems. The access to their sacred person was every day 
rendered more diflicuit by the institution of new forms and cere- 

*^ See Van Dale de Consecratione, p. 354, &c. It was customary for the emperors 
to mention (in the preamble of laws) their numen, sacred majesty ^ divine oracles, ^c. 
According tc Tillemont, Qr^ory Nazianzen complains most bitterly of the profana- 
tion, especially when it was practised by an Arian emperor.* 

'^ See Spanheim de Usu Numismat. Dissert, xii. 



* In the time of the republic, says perors to environ themselveB with personal 

Hegewisch, when the consuls, the praptors, pomp displayed itself more and more. * * 

and the other magistrates appeared in pub- The magnificence and the ceremonial of 

lie to perform the functions of their oflBce, the East were entirely introduced by Dio- 

their dignity was announced both by the cletian, and were consecrated by Constan- 

symbols which use had consecrated, and tine to the Imperial use. Thenceforth 

the brilliant cortege by which thoy were the palace, the court, the table, all the 

accompanied. But this dignity belonged personal attendance, distinguished the 

to the office, not to the individual; this emperor from his subjects still more than 

pomp belonged to the magistrate, not to his superior dignity. The organisation 

the man. * * The consul, followed, in the which Diocletian gave to his new court 

comitia, by all the senate, the praetors, attached leas honour and distinction to 

the quspstors, the aediles, the lictoi-s, tbe rank than to ser\'ices performed towards 

apparitors, and the heralds, on re-entering the members of the Imperial family, 

his house, was served only by froedmen Hegewisch, Historical Essay on the 

and by his slaves. The first emperors Roman Finances 

went no further. Tiberius had, for his Few historians have characterised in a 

personal attendance, only a moderate more philosophic manner the influence of 

number of slaves and a few free<lmen a new institution. — G. 

(Tacit. Ann. iv. 7). But in proportion as It is singular that the son of a slave 

the republican forms disappeared one reduced the haughty aristocracy of Rome 

after another, the inclination of the em- to the ofllces of y^ervitude. — H. 
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monies. The avenues of the palace were strictly gnarded by the 
▼ariouft gchools^ as they began to be called, of domestic officers. The 
ioterior apartments were intrusted to the jealous vigilance of the 
eunuchs ; the increase of whose numbers and influence was the most 
infallible symptom of the progress of despotism. When a subject 
was at length admitted to the Imperial presence, he was obliged, 
whatever might be his rank, to fall prostrate on the ground, and to 
adore, according to the eastern fashion, the divinity of his lord and 
master.*®* Diocletian was a man of sense, who, in the course of 
private as well as public life, had formed a just estimate both of 
himself and of mankind: nor is it easy to conceive that in sub- 
stituting the manners of Persia to those of Rome he was seriously 
actuated by so mean a principle as that of vanity. He flattered 
himself that an ostentation of splendour and luxury would subdue 
the imagination of the multitude ; that the monarch would be less 
exposed to the rude licence of the people and the soldiers, as his 
person was secluded from the public view ; and that habits of sub- 
mismon would insensibly be productive of sentiments of veneration. 
Like the modesty affected by Augustus, the state maintained by 
Diocletian was a theatrical representation ; but it must be confessed 
that, of the two comedies, the former was of a much more liberal and 
manly character than the latter. It was the aim of the one to dis- 
guise, and the object of the other to display, the unbounded power 
which the emperors possessed over the Roman world. 

Ostentation was the first principle of the new system instituted b) 
I^ocletian. The second was division. lie divided the 
empire, the provinces, and every branch of the civil as well oradminis- 
as military administration. He multiplied the wheels of AagustiM^ 
♦he machine of government, and rendered its operations 



rapid but more secure. Whatever advantages and whatever 
defects might attend these innovations, they must be ascribed in 
a very great degree to the first inventor ; but as the new frame ol 
policy was gradually improved and completed by succeeding princes, 
it will be more satisfactory to delay the consideration of it till the 
season of its full maturity and perfection. ^°' Reserving, therefore, 
for the reign of Constantine a more exact picture of the new empire, 
we shall content ourselves with describing the principal and decisive 
outline, as it was traced by the hand of Diocletian. He had asso- 

•" Aureliufl Victor. Eutropiua, ix. 26 [16]. It appears by the Panegyriata that the 
Boouuia were soon reconciled to the name and ceremony of adoration. 

*• The innovations introduced by Diocletian are cliiefly deduced, Ist, from some 
▼ery ttrong namages in Lactantiiui ; and, 2ndly, from the new and various offitea which, 
in the TbM>aoeian code, appear a/re tdy establlahod in the beginning of the reign of 
CoiHUntiiie. 
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ciated three colleagues in the exercise of the supreme power ; and as 
he was convinced that the abilities of a single man were inadequate 
to the public defence, he considered the joint administration of four 
princes not as a temporary expedient, but as a fundamental law of 
the constitution. It was his intention that the two elder princes 
should be distinguished by the use of the diadem, and the title of 
AugtiBti; that, as affection or esteem might direct their choice, they 
should regularly call to their assistance two subordinate colleagues ; 
and that the Ooesars^ rising in their turn to the first rank, should 
supply an uninterrupted succession of emperors. The empire was 
divided into four parts. The East and Italy were the most honour- 
able, the Danube and the Rhine the most laborious stations. The 
former claimed the presence of the Atiguati^ the latter were intrusted 
to the administration of the Ccsaara. The strength of the legions 
was in the hands of the four partners of sovereignty, and the despw 
of successively vanquishing four formidable rivals might intimidate 
the ^^lbition of an aspiring general. In their civil government the 
emperors were supposed to exercise the undivided power of the 
monarch, and their edicts, inscribed with their joint names, were 
received in all the provinces, as promulgated by their mutual coundls 
and authority. Notwithstanding these precautions, the political union 
of the Soman world was gradually dissolved, and a principle of 
division was introduced, which, in the course of a few years, occa- 
sioned the perpetual separation of the eastern and western empires. 
The system of Diocletian was accompanied with another very 
inc^^ material disadvantage, which cannot even at present be 
of taxes, totally Overlooked; a more expensive establishment, and 
consequently an increase of taxes, and the oppression of the people. 
Instead of a modest family of slaves and fireedmen, such as had con- 
tented the simple greatness of Augustus and Trajan, three or four 
magnificent courts were established in the various parts of the empire, 
and as many Roman kings contended with each other and with the 
Persian monarch for the vain superiority of pomp and luxury. The 
number of ministers, of magistrates, of officers, and of servants, who 
filled the different departments of the state, was multiplied beyond 
the example of former times; and (if we may borrow the warm 
expression of a contemporary), " when the proportion of those who 
" received exceeded the proportion of those who contributed, the 
" provinces were oppressed by the weight of tributes." *^* From this 
period to the extinction of the empire, it would be easy to deduce an 
uninterrupted series of clamours and complaints. According to his 
religion and situation, each writer chooses either Diocletian, or Con* 

»•* Lactaut. de M. P. c. 7. 
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eumiiie, or Valens, or Theododius, for the object of his invectives ; 
but they unammotisly agree in representing the burden of the public 
impofiitioDSy and particularly the land-tax and capitation, as the 
intolerable and increasing grievance of their own times. From such 
a ooDCurrence, an impartial historian, who is obliged to extract truth 
from satire, as well as from panegyric, will be inclined to divide the 
blame among the princes whom they accuse, and to ascribe their 
exactioDS much less to their personal vices than to the uniform system 
of their administration.* The emperor Diocletian was indeed the 
author of that system ; but during his reign the growing evil was 
confined within the bounds of modesty and discretion, and he deserves 
the reproach of establishing pernicious precedents, rather than of 
exercifflng actual oppression. ^^^ It may be added, that his revenues 
were managed with prudent economy ; and that, after all the current 
expenses were discharged, there still remained in the Imperial treasury 
an ample provision either for judicious liberality or for any emergency 
of the state. 

M* Indieta lex dote qus sane Uloram temporum modestiA tolerabilis, in pemiden'. 
prooewi. Aurel. Victor [de Csaar. e. 39] ; who has treated the character of Diocle- 
tian with good sense, though in bad Latin. 

* Thm most curioos document which tion in the value of money, or the rise in 

luM oome to li^t since the publication of the price of commodities, had been so 

Oibb<m'B History is the edict of Dio- great during the last century, that 

eletiaa pablished from an inscription butehers' meat, which in the second cen- 

fboiid at Eskihisa&r (Stratoniceia), by Col. tury of the empire was in Rome about two 

Leake. This inscription was first copied denarii the pound, was now fixed at a 

hw Sherard, afterwards much more com- maximum of eight: Col. Leake supposes 

jMstelj by Mr. Bankes. It is confirmed the average price could not be less than 

and iUustrated by a more imperfect copy four: at the same time the maximum of 

of the aame edict, found in the Levant by the wages of the agricultural labourers was 

a gentleman of Aix, and brought to this twenty -five. The whole edict is, perhaps, 

eoantry by M. Vescovali. This edict was the most gigantic effort of a blind though 

laMiad in the name of the four Caesars, well-intentioned despotism to control that 

Diocletian, M*^^""**", Constantius, and which is, and ought te be, beyond the 

Oaleritis. It fixed a maximum of prices regulation of the government. See an 

tlirovig^ioat the empire for aU the ncces- Edict of Diocletian, by Col. Leake, Lon- 

■uies and commodities of life. The pre- don, 1826. 

ambwe insists, with great vehemence, on the Col. Leake has not observed that this 
extortion and inhumanity of the venders edict is expressly named in the treatise de 
and merchants. Quis enim adeo optumsi Mort. Persecut. ch. 7. Idem cum variis 
(obiosi) pectoris et a sensu inhumanitatis iniquitatibus immensam faceret caritatem, 
extorris est, qui ignorare potest immonon legem prctiis rerum veiudium statuere co- 
mi in venalibus rebus, qua) vel in natiis est. - M. 



mercimoniis aguntur vel diurnA urbium An excellent edition of this edict has 

oonTsrsatiune tractantiu*, in tantum se been published, with a commentary, by 

lieentiam difdsisse, ut effrenata libido Mommscn, who shows that it was issued 

ni{nen(tnan fi^ «r)rum copia nee anno- inA.D. 301. The price of all commodities 

mm ubertatibus mitigaretur ? Among the is given in denarii, but unfortunately it is 

articles of which the maximiun value in impossible to determine the value of this 



are oil, salt, honey, butehers* denarius : it was not the weU-known silver 

, poultry, game, fish, vegetables, coin, but a copper coin of much inferior 

fnrt, the wages of labourers and artisans, value. See Das Edict Diocletians De 

ai boolmasters and craters, clothes, skins, Pretiis Rerum Vcnalium, herausgegeben 

booli and shoes, harness, timber, com, vonTheoilorMomnisen,Leipiig,1851. — 8» 
beer (sythus;. The dcprccia- 

▼OL. II. II 
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It was in the twenty-first year of his reign that Diocletian executed 
AbdicatioQ ^^^ memorable resolution of abdicating the empire ; an 
t^**S^ action more naturally to have been expected from the elder 
Majdmian q^ ^hc voungcr Autoniuus than from a prince who had 
never practised the lessons of philosophy either in the attainment 
or in the use of supreme power. Diocletian acquired the glory of 
giving to the world the first example of a resignation^ ^^ which has 
not been very frequently imitated by succeeding monarchs. The 
parallel of Charles the Fifth, however, will naturally offer 
to chariM itsclf to our mind, not only since the eloquence of a modem 
historian has rendered that name so familiar to an English 
reader, but frt)m the very striking resemblance between the characters 
of the two emperors, whose political abilities were superior to their 
military genius, and whose specious virtues were much less the efiect 
of nature than of art The abdication of Charles appears to have 
been hastened by the vicissitude of fortune ; and the disappointment 
of his favourite schemes urged him to relinquish a power which he 
found inadequate to his ambition. But the reign of Diocletian had 
flowed with a tide of uninterrupted success ; nor was it till ^ after he 
had vanquished all his enemies, and accomplished all his designs, 
that he seems to have entertained any serious thoughts of resigning 
the empire. Neither Charles nor Diocletian were arrived at a very 
advanced period of life ; since the one was only fifty-five, and the 
other was no more than fifty-nine years of age ; but the active life of 
those princes, their wars arid journeys, the cares of royalty, and their 
application to business, had already impaired their constitution, and 
brought on the infirmities of a premature old age.^"'' 

Notwithstanding the severity of a very cold and rainy winter, 
Diocletian left Italy soon after the ceremony of his triumph, 
Loi^iineaa and began his progress towards the East round the circuit 
of the Illyrian provinces. From the inclemency of the 
weather and the fatigue of the journey, he soon contracted a slow 
illness ; and though he made easy marches, and was generally carried 
in a dose litter, his disorder, before he arrived at Nicomedia, about 
the end of the summer, was become very serious and alarming. 
During the whole winter he was confined to his palace ; his danger 
inspired a general and unaffected concern ; but the people could only 
judge of the various alterations of his health from the joy or con- 
sternation which tliey discovered in the countenances and behaviour 

'^ SoIuB omnium, post conditum Romanum Imperium, qui ex tanto faatigio spout« 
ad privataB vitac statum civilitatemque remearot. Eutrup. ix. 28 1 1 0]. 

■^ The pai-ticulars of the journey and illness are taken from Lactantiua (o. 17\ Mho 
may sometimes bo admitted as an evidence of public fscts, though very seldoiu of 
DriTiie uiecdotea. 
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of hu attendaxita The rumour of his death was for some time 
umverBally belieyed, and it was supposed to be concealed with a 
view to prevent the troubles that might have happened during the 
absence of the CaBsar Galerius. At length, however, on the first of 
3farch, Diocletian once more appeared in public, but so pale and 
emaciated, that he could scarcely have been recognised by those to 
whom his person was the most familiar. It was time to uia pm- 
put an end to the painful struggle, which he had sustained ^''"**' 
during more than a year, between the care of his health and that of 
hifl dignity. The former required indulgence and relaxation, the 
latter compelled him to direct, from the bed of sickness, the adminis- 
tration of a great empire. He resolved to pass the remainder of his 
days in honourable repose, to place his glory beyond the reach of 
fortune, and to relinquish the theatre of the world to his younger and 
more active associates.*^* 

The ceremony of his abdication was performed in a spacious plain, 
about three miles from Nicomedia. The emperor cisccudcd a lofty 
throne, and, in a speech full of reason and dignity, declared his 
intention, both to the people and to the soldiers who were assembled 
on this extraordinary occasion. As soon as he had divested ^^^ 305, 
himself of the purple, he withdrew from the gazing multi- ***y *• 
tude, and, traversing the city in a covered chariot, proceeded without 
delay to the favourite retirement which he had chosen in his native 
country of Dalmatia. On the same day, which was the campiunce 
first of May,*®* Maximian, as it had been previously con- 0^^^^°^^- 
eerted, made his resignation of the Imperial dignity at Milan. Even 
in the sfdendour of the Roman triumph, Diocletian had meditated 
his design of abdicating the government As he wished to secure 
the obedience of Maximian, he exacted from him either a general 
assurance that he would submit his actions to the authority of his 
benefactor, or a particular promise that he would descend fh)m the 
throne whenever he should receive the advice and the example. 

*** Aoreliaf Victor [de Cieiar. c. 39] ascribes the abdication, which had been so 
Tarioualy aooounted for, to two causes: Ist, Diocletian's contempt of ambition; and 
Sndly, His apprehension of impending troubles. One of the panegyrists (vi. [v.] 9) 
mentions th« age and infirmities of Diocletian as a very natural reason for his 
retirement.* 

"* The difficulties as well as mistakes attending the dates both of the year and of 
Uie day of Diocletian's abdication are perfectly cleared up by Tillemont, Hist, dos 
EmpereoxSy tom. iv. p. 525, note 19, and by Pagi ad annum. 



* Coostantine (Drat, ad Sanct. c. 401) passage, while he admits that hia long ill- 
more than insinuated that derangement nees might produce a temporary depression 
of mind, connected with the conflagration of spirits, triumphantly appeals to the phi- 
of the palace at Nicomedia by lightning, losophical conduct of Diocletian iu his 
WW the cause of his abdication. But retreat, and the iufluciico which he <itill 
UeugcfafSn, iu a Tery sensible note on this retained on public aEiir.s.— M. 

H 2 
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This engagement, though it was coufirmed by the solemnity of an 
oath before the altar of the Capitoline Jupiter,^^^ would have proved 
a feeble restraint on the fierce temper of Maximian, whose passion 
was the love of power, and who neither desired present tranquillity 
nor future reputation. But he yielded, however reluctantly, tt) the 
ascendant which his wiser colleague had acquired over him, and 
retired immediately after his abdication to a villa in Lucania, where 
it was almost impossible that such an impatient spirit could find any 
lasting tranquillity. 

Diocletian, who, from a servile origin, had raised himself to the 
j^^^j^^^^^^ throne, passed the nine last years of his life in a private 
of Dtodetua condltiou. Rcasou had dictated, and content seems to have 
accompanied, his retreat, in which he enjoyed for a long 
time the respect of those princes to whom he had resigned the pos- 
session of the world.^^^ It is seldom that minds long exercised in 
business have formed any habits of conversing with themselves, and 
in the loss of power they principally regret the want of occupation. 
The amusements of letters and of devotion, which afibrd so many 
resources in solitude, were incapable of fixing the attention of 
Diocletian ; but he had preserved, or at least he soon recovered, a 
taste for the most innocent as well as natural pleasures, and his 
leisure hours were sufficiently employed in building, planting, and 
gardening. His answer to Maximian is deservedly celebrated. He 
His phiio- ^^ solicited by that restless old man to reassume the reins 
'^y* of government and the Imperial purple. He rejected the 
temptation with a smile of pity, calmly ol^rving that, if he could 
show Maximian the cabbages which he had planted with his own 
hands at Salona, he should no longer be urged to relinquish the 
enjoyment of happiness for the pursuit of power."* In his conversa- 
tions with his friends, he A^uently acknowledged, that of all arts the 
most difficult was the art of reigning ; and he expressed himself on 
that favourite topic with a degree of warmth which could be the 
result only of experience. " How often," was he accustomed to say, 
" is it the interest of four or five ministers to combine together to 
deceive their sovereign 1 Secluded from mankind by his exalted 
dignity, the truth is concealed from his knowledge ; he can see 
" only with their eyes, he hears nothing but their misrepresentations. 

"° See Panegyr. Veter. \i. [v.] 9. The oratiun was pronounced after MaTimian had 
reaasumed the purple. 

*** flumeuiiis pays him a very fine compliment: "At enim divinum ilhmi Tirum, 
" qui primus imperium et partidpavit et posuit, consilii et facti sui non pcsnitet; nee 
" aniisisse ee putat quod sponte transcripeit. Felix beatusquc vere quern Teatray tau* 
** tonim priudpum, colunt obseqiiia privatum." Pani^yr. Vet. vii. [vi.] 15. 

"* We are oMiged to the younger Victor [Epit. c. 39] for this celebrated l»on mot 
Kutropiua [1. iju c. 16* meotiona the thing in a more general manner. 
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** He oouferB the most important offices upon vice and weakness, and 
^ diflgraoes the most virtuous and deserving among his subjects. By 
infiunous arts," added Diocletian, '^ the best and wisest princes 
sold to the venal corruption of their courtiers." ^^* A just 
estimate of greatness, and the assurance of immortal fame, improve 
our lelidi for the pleasures of retirement ; but the Roman emperor 
had filled too important a character in the world to enjoy without 
alloy the comforts and security of a private condition. It was 
impofleible that he could remain ignorant of the troubles ^ihich 
afflicted the empire after his abdication. It was impossible that he 
could be indifferent to their consequences. Fear, sorrow, and dis- 
oontCDt sometimes pursued him into the solitude of Salona. His 
tendemesB, or at least his pride, was deeply wounded by the mis- 
fortunes of his wife and daughter ; and the last moments of Diocletian 
were embittered by some affronts, which Licinius and Constantino 
might have spared the father of so many emperors, and the first 
author of their own fortune. A report, though of a very ^^ ^^^ 
doubtful nature, has reached our times, that he prudently ^-^-^la. 
withdrew himself from their power by a voluntary death.^^* 

Before we dismiss the consideration of the life and character of 
Diodetian, we may for a moment direct our view to the 
place of his retirement. Salona, a principal city of his orsaioua 
oatiTe province of Dalmatia, was near two hundred Roman ftcuaoiit 
miles (according to the measurement of the public high- ^'^^^' 
ways) finom Aquileia and the confines of Italy, and about two hun- 
dred and seventy from Sirmium, the usual residence of the emperors 
whenever they visited the Illyrian frontier. ^^* A miserable village 
still preserves the name of Salona; but so late as the sixteenth 
century the remidns of a theatre, and a confused prospect of broken 
arches and marble columns, continued to attest its ancient splendour.' ^^ 
About six or seven miles from the city Diocletian constructed a mag- 
mficent palace, and we may infer, from the greatness of the work, 
how long he had meditatai his design of abdicating the empire. 
The choice of a spot which united all that could contribute either to 
health or to luxury did not require the partiality of a native. " The 
^ soil was dry and fertile, the air is pure and wholesome, and, though 

»» Hint. AugUBt p. 223, 224. [Vopiac. Aurel. c. 43.] Yopiscufl had learned thia 
eoDTeraation from his father. 

•»« Tha younger Victor [Epit. c. 39] slightly mentions the report. But as Diocl*». 



had disobbged a powerful and suocesuul party, his memory has been loaded with 
•very crime and misfortune. It has been affirmed that he died raving mad, that he 
ocodemced as a criminal by the Roman senate, &c. 
■» See the Itiner. p. 269, 272, edit. Weasel. 

■** The Abate Furtis, in his Yiaggio in Dalmazia, p. 43 (printed at Venice in the 
^ mr 1774, in two small volumes in quarto), <iuoto8 a MS. account of the autiquitice 
cC Salona^ coiapooad by Giambattista Qiustiniani about the middle of the xvith century. 
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*' extremely hot during the summer mouths, this country seldom feeis 
'^ those sultry and noxious winds to which the coasts of Istria and 
*^ some parts of Italy are exposed. The views from the palace are 
^^ no less beautiful than the soil and cUmate were inviting. Towards 
*' the West lies the fertile shore that stretches along the Adriatic, in 
'^ which a number of small islands are scattered in such a manner as 
" t4» give this part of the sea the appearance of a great lake. On 
'^ the north side lies the bay, which led to the ancient city of Salona ; 
" and the country beyond it, appearing in sight, forms a proper con- 
*' trast to that more extensive prospect of water which the Adriatic 
'^ presents both to the south and to the east Towards the north the 
*' view is terminated by high and irregular mountains, situated at a 
'* proper distance, and in many places covered with villages, woods, 
" and vineyards." "' 

Though Constantine, from a very obvious prejudice, affects to 
Of iMocie- mention the palace of Diocletian with contempt,"^ yet one 
tians palace, gf ^^hgir gucccssors, who could Only see it in a neglected and 
mutilated state, celebrates its magnificence in terms of the highest 
admiration."* It covered an extent of ground consisting of between 
nine and ten English acres. The form was quadrangular, flanked 
with sixteen towers. Two of the sides were near ax hundred, and 
the other two near seven hundred, feet in lengtb. The whole was 
constructed of a beautiful free-stone, extracted from the neighbouring 
quarries of Trau, or Tragutium, and very little inferior to marble 
itself. Four streets, intersecting each other at right angles, divided 
the several parts of this great edifice, and the approach to the prin- 
cipal apartment was from a very stately entrance, which is still 
«lcnominated the Golden Gate. The approach was terminated by a 
perUtyliuin of granite columns, on one side of which we discover the 
square temple of iSsculapius, on the other the octagon temple of 
Jupiter The latter of those deities Diocletian revered as the patron 
of his fortunes, the former as the protector of his health. By com- 
paring the present remains with the precepts of Vitruvius, the sevend 
parts of the building, the baths, bedchamber, the atrium^ the basiltca^ 
and the Cyzicene, Corinthian, and Egyptian halls have been described 

*" Adam's Antiquities of Diocletian's Palace at Spalatro, p. 6. We may add a en-- 
ciimstance or two from the Abate Fortis: the little stream of the Hyadto*, mentioned 
by Lucan, produces most exqui^itpe trout, which a sagacious writer, perhaps a monk, 
supposes to have t>een one of the principal reasons that determined Diocletian in the 
choice of his retirement. Fortis, p. 45. The same author (p. 38) observes that a 
taste for a^culture is reviving at Spalatro; and that an experimental farm has lately 
been established near the city by a society of gentlemen. 

"■ Constantin. Orat. ad Cootum Sanct. c. 25. In this sermon, the emperor, or the 
bishop who composed it fur him, affects to relate the miserable end of all the per 
ftecutors of the cluirch. 

"' Constantin. Poii>hyr. de Statu luipor. p. 86 [ed. Paris; vol.iii p. 12&, ed«Bonul. 
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vrith some degree of precision, or at least of probability. Their forma 
were various, their proportions just, but they were aU attended with 
two imperfections, very repugnant to our modem notions of taste and 
conyeniency. These stately rooms had neither windows nor chimneys. 
They were lighted from the top (for the building seems to have con- 
sisted of no more than one story), and they received their heat by the 
help of pipes that were conveyed along the walls. The range of 
principal apartments was protected towards the south-west by a 
portico five hundred and seventeen feet long, which must have 
formed a very noble and delightful walk, when the beauties of 
painting and sculpture were added to those of the prospect. 

Had this magnificent edifice remained in a solitary country, it 
would have been exposed to the ravages of time; but it might, 
perhaps, have escaped the rapacious industry of man. The village 
of Aspalathus,^^ and, long afterwards, the provincial town of Spalatro, 
have grown out of its ruins. The Golden Gate now opens into the 
market-place. St John the Baptist has usurped the honours of 
iEsculapins ; and the temple of Jupiter, under the protection of the 
Virgin, is converted into the cathedral church. For this account of 
Diocletian's palace we are principally indebted to an ingenious artist 
of our own time and country, whom a very liberal curiosity carried 
into the heart of Dalmatia.^'^ But there is room to suspect that 
the elegance of his designs and engraving has somewhat flattered the 
objects which it was their purpose to represent We are informed 
by a more recent and very judicious traveller that the awful Decline of 
ruins of Spalatro are not less expressive of the decline of the ^^ "'^ 
arts than of the greatness of the Roman empire in the time of Dio- 
cletian.*** If such was indeed the state of architecture, we must 
naturally believe that painting and sculpture had experienced a still 
more sensible decay. The practice of architecture is directed by a 
few general and even mechanical rules. But sculpture, and, above 
all, painting, propose to themselves the imitation not only of tiie 
forms of nature, but of the characters and passions of the human soul. 
In those sublime arts the dexterity of the hand is of little avail, unless 

'*• D'Anville, G^graphie Ancienne, torn. i. p. 1G2. 

"* Messieurs Adam and Clerineau, attended by two draugbUmen, visited Spaktro 
ID tbe montb of July, 1757. The magnificent work which their journey produc^ed waa 
published in London seven years afterwardF. 

*^ I shall quote the wordis of the Abate Fortis. " Elnstevolmente nota agli amft 
" tori deir Architettura, e dell' Antichitli, roi>era del Signor Adam^ che a donato 
" molto a que' superbi vestigi ooU' abituale eleganza del suo toccalapis e del btilino. 
"In general e la rozzezza del scalpello, e'l cattivo gusto del secolo vi gareggiano colla 
" magnificenza del febricato." See VLiggio in Dalmazia, p. 40.' 

* Sir Gardner Wilkinj^jn gives an in- palace in his 'Dalinatia and Muutctt^nt/ 
tensstiug aocousi of the rcmidns of the vol. i. p 124, if 7.- S. 
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it is animated by fancy and guided by the most correct taste and 
observatioiL 

It is almost unnecessary to remark that the civil distractions of the 
empire, the licence of the soldiers, the inroads of the bar- 
barians, and the progress of despotism, had proved very 
unfsivourable to genius, and even to learning. The succession of 
Illyrian princes restored the empire without restoring the sciences. 
Their military education was not calculated to inspire them with the 
love of letters ; and even the mind of Diocletian, however active and 
capacious in business, was totally uninformed by study or speculation. 
The professions of law and phyric are of such common use and certain 
profit that they will always secure a sufficient number of practitioners 
endowed with a reasonable degree of abilities and knowledge ; but it 
does not appear that the students in those two faculties appeal to any 
celebrated masters who have flourished within that period. The voice 
of poetry was silent History was reduced to dry and confused abridg- 
ments, alike destitute of amusement and instruction. A languid 
and affected eloquence was still retained in the pay and service of 
the emperors, who encouraged not any arts except those which 
contributed to the gratification of their pride or the defence of their 
power.*'* 

The declining age of learning and of mankind is marked, however, 
The new by the risc and rapid progress of the new Platonists. The 
'******°*^- school of Alexandria silenced those of Athens; and the 
ancient sects enrolled themselves under the banners of the more 
fashionable teachers, who recommended their system by the novelty 
of their method and the austerity of their manners. Several of these 
masters — ^Ammonius, Plotinus, Amelius, and Porphyry^** — were men 
of profound thought and intense application ; but, by mistaking the 
true object of philosophy, their labours contributed much less to im- 
prove than to corrupt the human understanding. The knowledge 
that is suited to our situation and powers, the whole compass of moral, 
natural, and mathematical science, was neglected by the new Plato- 
nists ; whilst they exhausted their strength in the verbal disputes of 
metaphysics, attempted to explore the secrets of the invisible world, 

*" The orator Eumeniufl was secretary to the emperors Maximian and ConstantiuSy 
and Professor of Rhetoric in the college of Autun. His salary was six hundred thou- 
sand sestoroes, which, according to the lowest computation of that age, must have 
ezoeeded three thousand poimds a-year. He generously requested the permission uf 
employing it in rebuilding the college. See his Oration De Restaurandis Scholia 
[c. 1 1] ; which, though not exempt from vanity, may atone for his panegyrics. 

'** Porphyry died about the time of DiocleUan^s abdication. The life of his master 
Plotinus, which he composed, will give us the most complete idea of the genius of the 
sect and the manners of its professors. This very curious piece is inscorted in Fsbri 
dus, Bibliotheca Qnoca, tom. iv. p. 8S-148. 
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and studied to reconcile Aristotle with Plato, on subjects of which 
both these philosophers were as ignorant as the rest of mankind. 
Gunsuniing their reason in these deep but unsubstantial meditations, 
their minds were exposed to illusions of fancy. They flattered them- 
fldves that they possessed the secret of disengaging the soul from its 
corp o real prison; claimed a &miliar intercourse with daemons and 
8|HritB ; and, by a very singular revolution, converted the study of 
phikieophy into that of magic. The ancient sages had derided the 
popular saperstition ; after disguising its extravagance by the thin 
pretence of allegory, the disciples of Plotinus and Porphyry became 
its most zealous defenders. As they agreed with the Christians in a 
few mysterious points of faith, they attacked the remainder of their 
theological system with all the fury of civil war. The new Platouists 
would scarcely deserve a place in the history of science, but in that of 
the cfauich the mention of them will very frequcutly «iccur« 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Troubles after thk Abdication of Diocletian — Death of Const antiui 
— Elevation of Coxstantine and Maxentius — Six Empekobs at the 
SAME TIME — Death of Maxiioan and Galebius — Victobies of Con- 

BTANTINE OVER MaXENTIUS AND LlCINIUS — REUNION OF THE EmPIUK 

uhdeb the Authority of Constantine. 

The balance of power established by Diocletian subsisted no longer 
Mod of than while it was sustained by the firm and dexterous hand 
•ad ODD- of the founder. It required such a fortunate mixture of 
▲j>. 3o»-3a3. different tempers and abilities as could scarcely be found, 
or even expected, a second time ; two emperors without jealousy, 
two Caesars without ambition, and the same general interest in- 
variably pursued by four independent princes. The abdication of 
Diocletian and Maximian was succeeded by eighteen years of discord 
and confudon. The empire was afilicted by five civil wars ; and the 
remainder of the time was not so much a state of tranquillity as a 
suspension of arms between several hostile monarchs, who, viewing 
each other with an eye of fear and hatred, strove to increase their 
respective forces at the expense of their subjects. 

As soon as Diocletian and Maximian had resigned the purple, their 
Character statiou, according to the rules of the new constitution, was 
^tS^f° filled by the two Casars, Constantius and Galerius, who 
**"*• immediately assumed the title of Augustus.^ The honours 

of seniority and precedence were allowed to the former of those 
princes, and he continued under a new appellation to administer his 
ancient department of Gaul, Spain, and Britain. The government 
of those ample provinces was sufficient to exercise his talents and to 
satisfy his ambition. Clemency, temperance, and moderation distin- 
guished the amiable character of Constantius, and his fortmate 
subjects had frequently occasion to compare the virtues of their 
sovereign with the passions of Maximian, and even with the arts of 
Diocletian.' Instead of imitating their eastern pride and magnifi- 
cence, Constantius preserved the modesty of a Roman prince. He 
declared, with unaffected sincerity, that his most valued treasure was 

* M. dc Monteaqiiieu (Coii8id<5ration8 8\ir laQrandeur et laD<$cadence dea Remains. 
c. 17) Bupposes, on the authority of Orosius and Eusebius, that, on this occasion, tlie 
empire, for the first time, waa realiy divided into two parts. It is difficult, however, 
to discover in what respect the plan of Galerius differed from that of Diocletian. 

' Hie non modo amabilis, sed etiam vencrabilis Oallis fuit; pnTcijiue qu6d Diocle- 
tian! suspectam prudcntiam, et Maximiani sanguinariaui violentiom imperio ojuii 
evnscrant. Eutrop. Breviar. x. i. 
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HI the hearts of his people ; and that, whenever the dignity of the 
throne or the danger of tlie state required any extraordinary supply, 
be oould depend with confidence on their gratitude and liberality.' 
The provincaals of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, sensible of his worth, and 
of their own happiness, reflected with anxiety on the declining health 
of the emperor Constantius, and the tender age of his numerous family, 
the iasue of his second marriage with the daughter of Maximian. 

The stem temper of Gmlerius was cast in a very different mould ; 
and while he commanded the esteem of his subjects, he 
seldom condescended to solicit their affections. His fame 
in arms, and, above all, the success of the Persian war, had elated his 
haughty mind, which was naturally impatient of a superior, or even 
of 'an eqnaL If it were possible to rely on the partial testimony of an 
injudicious writer, we might ascribe the abdication of Diocletian to the 
menaces of Galerius, and relate the particulars of a private conversation 
between the two princes, in which the former discovered as much 
pusllanimity as the latter displayed ingratitude and arrogance.^ But 
these obscure anecdotes are sufficiently refuted by an impartial view 
of the character and conduct of Diocletian. Whatever might other- 
wise have been his intentions, if he had apprehended any danger from 
the violence of Galerius, his good sense would have instructed him to 
prevent the ignominious contest ; and as he had held the sceptre with 
glory, he would have resigned it without disgrace. 

* DiTitiis PmoTinciftlium (mel. provinciarum) ac priyatonim Btudens, Gsci commoda 
Don admodumaiTectaDs; duoensque melius publicaa opea a privatia haberi, quam intra 
nnuin clauatnim reaervari. Id. ibid. He carried this maxim ao far, that, whenever 
be gave an entertainment, he was obliged to borrow a service of plate. 

* Lactantiua de Mort. Persecutor, c. 18. Were the particulars of this conference 
more consistent with truth and decency, we might still aak how they came to the 
knowledge of an obscure rhetorician 7' But there are many historians who put us in 
mind of the admirable saying of the great Cond^ to Cardinal de Ketz: "Cea coquina 
noua font parler et agir comme ils auroient fait eux-mdmes k notre place." 

* This attack upon Lactantius is un- laze entertained no doubt that he had dis- 
foundod. Lactantius was so far from covered the tract of Lactantius, quoted by 
having been an obscure rhetorician, that Hieronymus as "Do Persecutione Liber 
he had taught rhetoric publicly, and with unus," an opinion corroborated by the 
the greatest sticccKs, first in Africa, and fact that Csecilius waa one of the names 
afterwards in Nicoraedia. His reputation of Lactantius, by the date, by the dedi- 
ui*t.iined him the esteem of Con.stantine, cation to DoDatiii« — apparently the same 
Ti ho invited him to his court, and intrusted person ^'ith the Donatus addressed in the 
to him the education of his son Crispus. discourse De Ira Dei — and by the general 
— G. ^ resemblance in style and expression ; but 

But it should he borne in mind that these arjerumcnts are not conclusive, and 

the authorship of the treatise De Mortibus most impartial critics will admit the jusl 

Persecutorum is uncertain. The piece is tice of DeiUi Miluiau's opinion, thiit "the 

wanting in the earlier editions of Lactau- fame of Lactantius for el(H|uence, as well 

tins, and was first brought to light by as for truth, would sufiier no loss if it 

Stephen Baluxe, who printed it at Paris should be adjudged to some more ' ob- 

in his MiKellanea (vol. ii. 1^79), from an scure rhetorician.'" On the author>^hip 

ancient MS. bearing the inscription ** I/.'.cii of the treixtisn, see Smith's Diet, of Greer 

Cscilii inoipit lil>er r.d Donatum ConCr^s- and Roman Biog. vol. i. p. 526. — S. 
actrem de Hoitibus Pcnk.cutorum." Ba- 
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After the elevation of Constantius and Galeriiis to the rank of 
The two Augusti, two new CcBsars were required to supply their 
B^Smk and V^^i ^^^ to Complete the system of the Imperial govem- 
^*»^^*°^^ ment. Diocletian was sincerely desirous of withdrawing 
himself from the world ; he considered Galerius, who had married 
ills daughter, as the firmest support of his family and of the empire ; 
and he consented, without i-eluctance, that his successor should 
assume the merit as well as the envy of the important nomination. 
It was fixed without consulting the interest or inclination of the 
princes of the West Each of them had a son who was arrived at 
the age of manhood, and who might have been deemed the most 
natural candidates for the vacant honour. But the impotent resent- 
ment of Maximian was no longer to be dreaded ; and the moderate 
Constantius, though he might despise the dangers, was humanely 
apprehensive of the calamities, of civil war. The two persons whom 
Galerius promoted to the rank of Csesar were much better suited to 
serve the views of his ambition ; and their principal recommendation 
seems to have con^sted in the want of merit or personal consequence. 
The first of these was Daza, or, as he was afterwards called, Maximin, 
whose mother was the sister of Galerius.* The unexperienced youth 
still betrayed by his manners and language his rustic education, when, 
to his own astonishment, as well as that of the world, he was invested 
by Diocletian with the purple, exalted to the dignity of Caesar, and 
intrusted with the sovereign command of Egypt and Syria.* At the 
same time Severus, a faithftd servant, addicted to pleasure, but not 
incapable of business, was sent to Milan to receive from the reluctant 
hands of Maximian the Caesarian ornaments and the possession of 
Italy and Aftica.^ According to the forms of the constitution, Severus 
acknowledged the supremacy of the western emperor; but he was 
absolutely devoted to the commands of his benefactor Galerius, who, 
reserving to himself the intermediate countries from the confines of 
Italy to those of Syria, firmly established his power over three-fourths 
of the monarchy. In the full confidence that the approaching death 

^ Sublatus nuper a pecoribus et silvis (Ba3rs Lactantius de M. P. c. 19) statim 
ScutariuB, continuo Protector, mox Tribunua, postridie CseBar, accept Orientem. 
Aureliiis Victor is too liberal in giving him the wnole portion of Diocletian. 

* His diligence and fidelity are acknowledged even by Lactantius, de M. P. c. 18. 



' The following table shows the connexion between the above-mentioned persoiJi:- 

Diocletian 

I 



Valeria = Qalorius Soror 



See Clinton, Fast. Rom. vol. ii. p. 72.— S. 



Maximin Daca. 
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of Constantius would leave him sole master of the Roman world, we 
are aMured that he had arranged in his mind a long succession of 
fbtore princes, and that he meditated his own retreat from public life 
ifter he should have accomplished a glorious reign of about twenty 



But, within leas than eighteen months, two unexpected revolutions 
ofertnmed the ambitious schemes of Galerius. The hopes Amutkn 
of uniting the western provinces to his empire were disap- Sl^^roSSid 
pointed by the elevation of Constantine; whilst Italy and ^^j^^^'^ 
Africa were lost by the successful revolt of Maxcntius. 

I. The fame of Constantine has rendered posterity attentive to the 
must minute circumstances of his life and actions. The 
place of his birth, as well as the condition of his mother cauoii. and 
Helena, have been the subject not only of literary but of co^untine. 
national disputes Notwithstanding the recent tradition 
which assigns for her &ther a British king,** we are obliged to confess 
that Helena was the daughter of an innkeeper ; but at the same time 
we may defend the legality of her marriage against those who have 
repre a c nted her as the concubine of Constantius.' The great Con- 
stantine was most probably bom at Naissus, in Dacia;^^ and it is not 

* ThMe ichemet, however, rest only on the very doubtful authority of LactantiuB 
6e U. P. c. 2'i. 

* This tmlitioDy unknown to the contemporaries of Conntiuitine, waa invented in 
the darkneaa of monasteries, was enibolliAhod by Jeffrey of Monmouth and the writers 
of Uia ziith century, has been defended by our antiquariana of the last age, and is 
Mcioosly related in the ponderous History of England compiled by Mr. Carte (vol. i. 
p. 147 J. He transporU, however, the kingdom of Coil, the imaginary father of 
Helena, from Essex to the wall of Antoninus. 

* Eutropius (X. 2) expresses, in a few word^, the real truth, and the occasion of the 
error, '*ex ohacuriuri mtitrimrmw ejus filius.'* S^imus (1. ii. [c. 8] p. 78) eagerly 
wtiwtd the most unfavourable report, and is followed by Orosius (vii. 25), whoMe 
antii'jrity is oddly enough overlooked by the indefatigable but partial Tillemont. 
By '**"«*^«'»C on the divorce of Helena, Diocletian acknowledged her marriage. 

** lliere are three opinions with regard to the place of Constantino's birth. 1. Our 
Eaglish aati<|uariaos were used to dwell with rapture on the wonls of his panegrrist, 
" Britannias illic oriendo nobiles feciHti." But this celebrated {)aAKage may oe re&rrcd 
with as mneb propriety to the accession as to the nativity of Constantine. 2. Some of 
the modem Ureeks have ascribed the honour of his birth toDrapanum, a town on the 
l^lf of Nioomedia Cellarius, tom. ii. p. 174), which CoUHtintine dignified with the 

Be of Helenopolis, and JuMtinian adoi 
de 

Drrp 

rmljoasy in tlie reifm of Anrelian. Hut in the wnndfrinc; Iifn of a soMiiT, the placo 
of his marriage, and the placra whire hijichildrvn arclNim. havo ver^* little conni'ct ion 
with «ech other. 3. The claim of NaisHUs is Kiii>|xirtod by the anonymous writer, 
publuhed at the end of Ammianun, p. 71<> [vul. ii. p. JOri, vd. l.ip.]. and who in 
r^aeral copied very good inatrriali*: and it in contirmtMl by Juliun I<1miirun fde 
Avtruloiria, 1. i. c. 4 •, who Eonrinhod under the ruign of Constantino himnclf. S4ime 
«/bj«ctiiiUs have Immu raised agoiniit the int<*;;rity of tho toxt, and the application of 
the piwage, of Mniiicus ; but tht> former is rfftabliiihod by thi> Ix'^tMSS., and the latter 
IS very ably defended by Lipsiusde MaguituJine Romana, 1. iv. c. 1 1, et SupplonuMit.' 

* <>th«T authoritiee ]»l.ice thr birth Them. ii. 9, i>. -'•'; quoted by Clintnu 
of C'-astiotiiie at Nai-uiu^. Sit Sb'ph. Ku^t. I(«»m. vol. ii. p. H^i. — S. 

Hy/. s. V HmitHi Cun-t-iiitin. Pfrphyr. 



name of Helenopolis, and Justinian adorned with many Hplcndid buildings (IVocop. 
de Edificiis, v. 2>. It is indeed pn>l»able enough that Ilelena's father kept an inn at 
Drr|«Dum, and that 0»nstantiiui might lodge there when h«* n*tnmo<l from a Pentian 
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surprising that, in a family and province distinguished only by the 
profession of arms, the youth should discover very little inclination 
to improve his mind by the acquisition of knowledge.^^ He was 
about eighteen years of age when his father was promoted 
to the rank of Caesar ; but that fortunate event was attended 
with his mother's divorce ; and the splendour of an Imperial alliance 
reduced the son of Helena to a state of disgrace and humiliation. 
Instead of following Constantius in the West, he remained in the 
service of Diocletian, signalised his valour in the wars of Egypt and 
Persia, and gradually rose to the honourable station of a tribune of 
the first order. The figure of Constantine was tall and majestic ; he 
was dexterous in all his exercises, intrepid in war, afiable in peace ; 
in his whole conduct the active spirit of youth was tempered by 
habitual prudence ; and while his mind was engrossed by ambition, 
he appeared cold and insensible to the allurements of pleasure. The 
favour of the people and soldiers, who had named him as a worthy 
candidate for the rank of Caesar, served only to exasperate the jealousy 
of Galerius ; and though prudence might restrain him from exercising 
any open violence, an absolute monarch is seldom at a loss how to 
execute a sure and secret revenge.^* Every hour increased the danger 
of Constantine, and the anxiety of his father, who, by repeated letters, 
expressed the warmest desire of embracing his son. For some time 
the policy of Galerius supplied him with delays and excuses, but it 
was impossible long to refuse so natural a request of his associate 
without maintaining his refusal by arms. The permission of the 
journey was reluctantly granted, and, whatever precautions the 
emperor might have taken to intercept a return, the consequences of 
which he with so much reason apprehended, they were efiectually 
disappointed by the incredible diligence of Constaiitine.^' Leaving 
the palace of Nicomedia in the night, he travelled post through 
Bithynia, Thrace, Dacia, Pannonia, Italy, and Gaul, and, amidst tlie 
joyful acclamations of the people, reached the port of Boulogne in the 
very moment when his father was preparing to embark for Britain.^* 

" LiteriB minuB inBtructuB. Anonym, ad AmTniaTi. p. 710. 

*' GaleriuB, or perhaps his own courage, exposed him to single combat with a Sar^ 
matian (Anonym, p. 710), and with a monstrous lion. See Praxagoras apud Pho« 
tium, p. 63. Praxagoras, an Athenian philosopher, had written a life of Constantine 
in two books, which are now lost. He was a contemporary. 

*' Zosimus, 1. ii. [c. 8] p. 78, 79. Lactantius de M. P. c. 24. The former tells a 
very foolish story, that Constantine caused all the post-horses which he had used to 
be hamstrung. Such a bloody execution, without preventing a pursuit, would have 
scattered suspicions, and might have stopped his journey." 

" Anonym, p. 710. Panegyr. Veter. vii. 7. But Zosimus, 1. ii. [c. 9] p. 79, 

* Zosimus 19 not the only writer who Manso (Leben Constantins, p. 18) o}>- 

\ alls this story. Aurelius Victor (de Csesar . serves that the story has been exaggerated ; 

♦0 ; Epit. 41) says the same thing — G. he took this precaution during the first 

—as also the Anonymus Yalcsii. — M. stage of hb journey. — M. 
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The British expedition, and an easy victory over the barbarians of 
Calodouia, were the last exploits of the reign of Con- j^^. 
^tantius. He ended his life in the Imperial palace of York, consumtius, 
fifteen months after he had received the title of Augustus, tion of 
and almost fourteen years and a half after he had been pro- a.d. aoe. 
moted to the rank of Csesar. His death was immediately 
soooeeded by the elevation of Constantine. The ideas of inheritance 
and succession are so very familiar, that the generality of mankind 
oomider them as founded not only in reason but in nature itself. 
Our imagination readily transfers the same principles from private 
prop erty to public dominion : and whenever a virtuous father leaves 
behind him a son whose merit seems to justify the esteem, or even 
the hopes, of the people, the joint influence of prejudice and of 
aflection operates with irresistible weight. The flower of the western 
armies had followed Constantius into Britain, and the national troops 
were reinfinrced by a numerous body of Alemanni, who obeyed the 
otrders of Crocus, one of their hereditary chieftains.^* The opinion 
of their own importance, and the assurance that Britain, Gaul, and 
Spain would acquiesce in their nomination, were diligently inculcated 
to the legions by the adherents of Constantine. The soldiers were 
asked whether they could hesitate a moment between the honour of 
placing at their head the worthy son of their beloved emperor and 
the ignominy of tamely expecting the arrival of some obscure stranger, 
on whom it might please tlie sovereign of Asia to bestow the armies 
and provinces of the West ? It was insinuated to them that gratitude 
and liberality held a distinguished place among the virtues of Con- 
stantine ; nor did that artful prince show himself to the troops till 
they were prepared to salute him with the names of Augustus and 
Enqperor. The throne was the object of his desires ; and had he been 
less actuated by ambiUon, it was his only means of safety. He was 
wdl acquainted with the character and sentiments of Galerius, and 
mSdently apprised that, if he wished to live, he must determine to 
rrign. The decent, and even obstinate, resistance which he chose to 

EoMbins da Yit. ConsUni. I. i. c. 21, and Laotantiui de M. P. o. 24, suppose, with less 
ftecuncy, that he found his father on his death-bed.* 

■* CuDctia qui aderant annitentibus, sed pnocipue Croco ('i/i'i Kroco) [Erich?] Ale- 
mapnomm lUge, auzilii gratiA ConstAntium coinit*to, iinperium ciipit. X'ictor 
Junior, c. 41. This is perhaps the Gnt instance of a barbarian kinfc who aft8iste<l the 
Kuuiaa arms with an independent body of his own subjects. The practice grew 
Camiliar, ami at laai became fatal. ^ 



• Anrelios Victor fde Cawar. 4'»; Epit. the old Saxon Heritogo CA.-S. lloretof^ 

41 , ai^-es with Zoaimus, Kiuw-bius, and OiTm. lli'rx<»f;\ dux. See lAp|>en)MrnJ^a 

Lartantius. S. Hint, uf Kn^land, tnuiHlated by Thurpe, 

^ The name Kmcus may perhajsi be a vol. i. p. 47.— S. 
eifTuptioQ id Eftoctts, a LAtinimtion of 
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affect^* was contrived to justify his usurpation ; nor did lie yield to tlie 
acclamations of the army till he had provided the proper materials 
for a letter, which he immediately despatched to the emperor of the 
East Constantino informed him of the melancholy event of his 
father's death, modestly asserted his natural claim to the succession, 
and respectfully lamented that the affectionate violence of his troops 
had not permitted him to solicit the Imperial purple in the regular 
and constitutional manner. The first emotions of Galerius were 
those of surprise, disappointment, and rage ; and, as he could seldom 
restrain his passions, he loudly threatened that he would commit to 
the flames hoth the letter and the messenger. But his resentment 
Baiaao. iuseusibly subsided ; and when he recollected the doubtful 
SrS^S chance of war, when he had weighed the character and 
wm^iy* strength of his adversary, he consented to embrace the 
Sil^^lS honourable accommodation which the prudence of Constan- 
Jj*^ tine had lefk open to him. Without either condemning or 
to&venw. ratifying the choice of the British army, Galerius accepted 
the son of his deceased colleague as the sovereign of the provinces 
beyond the Alps ; but he gave him only the title of Caesar, and the 
fourth rank among the Roman princes, whilst he conferred the vacant 
place of Augustus on his favourite Severus. The apparent harmony 
of the empire was still preserved, and Constantine, who already pos- 
sessed the substance, expected, without impatience, an opportunity of 
obtaining the honours of supreme power. ^^ 

The children of Constantius by his second marriage were six in 
number, three of either sex, and whose Imperial descent 
and sutera of might havc Solicited a preference over the meaner extrac- 
tion of the son of Helena. But Constantine was in the 
thirty-second year of his age, in the fidl vigour both of mind and 
body, at the time when the eldest of his brothers could not possibly 
be more than thirteen years old. His claim of superior merit had 
been allowed and ratified by the dying emperor. ^^ In his last 
moments Constantius bequeathed to his eldest son the care of the 
safety, as well as greatness, of the family ; conjuring him to assume 
both the authority and the sentiments of a father with regard to the 
children of Theodora. Their liberal education, advantageous mar- 
riages, the secure dignity of their lives, and the first honours of the 

^^ His panegyrist Eumenius (vii. 8) ventures to affirm, in the presence of Constan- 
tine, that he put spurs to his horse, and tried, but in vain, to escape from the hands 
of his soldiers. 

" Lactantius de M. P. c. 25. Eumeniits (vil. 8) gives a rhetorical turn to the 
whole transaction. 

** The choice of Constantino by his dying father, which is warranted by reason, 
and insinuated by Eumenius, seems to be confirmed by the most imezoeptionable 
authority, the concurring evidence of Lactantius (de M. P. c. 24) and of Libanius 
^Oratio i.), of Eusebius (in Vit. Constantin. 1. i. c. 21) and of Julian (Oratio i. [p. 7]) 
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with which they were invested, attest the iraternal affection of 
Oooitantine ; and, as those princes possessed a mild and grateful 
diqnntioii, they submitted without reluctance to the superiority of 
his genius and fortune.^* * 

IL The ambitious spirit of Galerius was scarcely reconciled to 
the disappointment of his views upon the Gallic provinces Diioontent 
befine the miexpected loss of Italy wounded his pride as mansatUM 
well as power in a still more senmble part The long ^uiLs. "° 
abeenoe of the emperors had filled Rome with discontent and indig- 
nation; and the people gradually discovered that the preference 
given to Nicomedia and Milan was not to be ascribed to the par- 
ticular inclination of Diocletian, but to the permanent form of 
government which he had instituted* It was in vain that, a few 
months after hb abdication, his successors dedicated, under his name, 
those magnificent baths whose ruins still supply the ground as well 
as the materials for so many churches and convents.'^ The tran- 
quillity of those elegant recesses of ease and luxury was disturbed 
by the impatient murmurs of the Romans, and a report was insensibly 
circulated that the sums expended in erecting those buildings would 
soon be required at their hands. About that time the avarice of 
Galerius, or perhaps the exigencies of the state, had induced him to 
make a very strict and rigorous inquisition into the property of his 
subjects for the purpose of a general taxation, both on their lands 
and on their persons. A very minute survey appears to have been 
taken of their real estates ; and, wherever there was the slightest 
suspicion of oouoealment, torture was very freely employed to obtain 
a nnoere declaration of their personal wealth.'^ The privileges 
which had exalted Italy above the rank of the provinces were no 
longer regarded : and the officers of the revenue already began to 
numbei the Roman people, and to settle the proportion of the new 
taxes. Even when tiie spirit of freedom had been utterly extin- 
guished, the tamest subjects have sometimes ventured to resist an 
unjMieoedented invasion of their property ; but on this occasion the 

** Of the three abten of ConBtantine, Coustontia manied the emperor Liciuiua, 
Anastanft the Canar Baanaima, and Eutropia the consul Nepotianna. The three 
bruthen were, Dalmatioa, Julius Constantius, and Annibalianus, of whom we shall 
hftTe oocasion to speak hereafter. 

* See Oruter Inacrip. p. 178. The six princes are all mentioned, Piocletian and 
Xaximian as the senior AugusU, and fathers of the emperors. They jointly dedicate, 
tat the use of tkeir ovn Romans, this magnificent edifice. The architects have deliue- 
•tad the ruins of tlieee Themue ; anrl the antiquarians, pai-ticularly Donatus aurl 
Kardini, hare asoertauied the ground which they covered. One of toe great rooms is 
vsm tly Gsrthusian church; and even one of the porter's lodgoe is sufficient to forui 
church, wlach belongs to the Feuillans. 
Uctautiui de M. P. c. 26, 31. 



* See genealogical table at the beginning of c. xviii. —6. 
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Injury was aggravated by the insult, and the sense of private interest 
was quickened by that of national honour. The conquest of Mace- 
donia, as we have already observed, had delivered the Roman people 
from the weight of personal taxes. Though they had experienced 
every form of despotism, they had now enjoyed that exemption near 
five hundred years ; nor could they patiently brook the insolence of 
an lUyrlau peasant^ who, from his distant residence in Asia, presumed 
to number Rome among the tributary cities of his empire.* The 
rising fiiry of the people was encouraged by the authority, or at least 
the connivance, of the senate ; and the feeble remains of the Prae- 
torian guards, who had reason to apprehend their own dissolution, 
embraced so honourable a pretence, and declared their readiness to 
draw their swords in the service of their oppressed country. It was 
the wish, and it soon became the hope, of every citizen that, after 
expelling from Italy their foreign tyrants, they should elect a prince 
who, by the place of his residence, and by his maxims of government, 
might once more deserve the title of Roman emperor. The name« 
as well as the situation of Maxentius, determined in his favour the 
popular enthusiasm. 

Maxentius was the son of the emperor Maximian, and he had 
Maxenuvs married the daughter of Galerius. His birth and alliance 
cmpow seemed to oflFer him the fairest promise of succeeding to the 
a!dV3o^' empire; but his vices and incapacity procured him the 
^^ ^- same exclusion fi^m the dignity of Caesar which Constantino 
had deserved by a dangerous superiority of merit The policy of 
Galerius preferred such associates as would never disgrace the choice, 
nor dispute the commands, of their benefactor. An obscure stranger 



* NotwithBtanding the discontent of the ihQJ'is Italicum, and that this name con- 
people, the system of taxation which had tinned to he employed, although no longer 
prevailed in the provinces was now perma- appropriate, since Italy had ceased to 
nently estahlished in Italy. This has possess any special rights. The taxation 
heen shown hy Savigny, who quotes a of Italy did not arise from the avarice of 
remarkahle passage of Aurelius Victor (de the emperor, hut was necessary in conse- 
Caesar. c. 39): — **Hinc denique parti Ita- quence of the division of the empire. So 
liio invoctum tributorum ingens malum;" long as Italy and all the provinces were 
where "purs Italia)'* does not mean a under one and the same government, the 
(«art of Italy, but the land of Italy, for, provinces alone might bear the expenses 
even in classical writers, "pars" fre- without any great hardship; but when 
queutly signifies a land or country. The Italy and Africa were formed into a sepa- 
*' tributa" were the land-tax and poll-tax, rate kingdom, it was impossible that the 
which were established in the provinces whole burden of the government should 
under the early emperors. See note, vol. i. be borne by Africa alone. It is true that 
p. 302, seq. Thus there was now one this division did not long continue; but 
uniform system of taxation throughout the it was natural that Italy should never 
Roman empire, of which an account is regain its exemption from taxation, more 
given below, in c. xvii. It may, however, especially as it came to be regarded less 
be observed here that exemption from and loss as the ruling land. Savigny, 
taxation continued to be enjoyed by those Romische Steiierverfassung, in Vermischte 
towns in the provinces which possessed Sohriften, vol. ii. p. 108, si-q. — S. 
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iras theretore raised to the throne of Italy, and the son of the late 
emperor of the West was left to eujoy the luxury of a private fortune 
in a yilla a few miles distant from the capital. The gloomy passions 
of his soul, shame, vexation, and rage, were inflamed by envy on the 
news of Constantine's success ; but the hopes of Maxentius revived 
with the public discontent, and he was easily persuaded to unite his 
personal injury and pretensions with the cause of the Roman people. 
Two Pratorian tribunes and a commissary of provisions undertook 
the management of the conspiracy ; and, as every order of men was 
actuated by the same spirit, the immediate event was neither doubtful 
nor difficult The praefect of the city and a few magistrates, who 
maintained their fidelity to Sevenis, were massacred by the guards ; 
and Maxentius, invested with the Imperial ornaments, was acknow- 
ledged, by the applauding senate and people, as the protector of the 
Roman freedom and dignity. It is uncertain whether Maximian 
was previously acquainted with the conspiracy ; but as soon as the 
standard of rebellion was erected at Rome, the old emperor Maximian 
broke from the retirement where the authority of Diocletian the pnrpie. 
bad condemned him to pass a life of melancholy solitude, and con- 
cealed his returning ambition under the disguise of paternal tender- 
ness. At the request of his son and of the senate he condescended 
to reassume the purple. His ancient dignity, his experience, and his 
fame in arms added strength as well as reputation to the party of 
Maxentius.^ 

According to the advice, or rather the orders, of his colleague, the 
emperor Severus immediately hastened to Rome, in the full i>efeat and 
confidence that, by his unexpected celerity, he should easily seven«. 
suppress the tumult of an un warlike populace, commanded by a 
licentious youth. But he found on his arrival the gates of the city 
abut against him, the walls filled with men and arms, an experienced 
general at the head of the rebels, and his own troops without spirit 
or affection. A large body of Moors deserted to the enemy, allured 
by the promise of a large donative ; and, if it be true that they had 
beeu levied by Maximian in his African war, preferring the natural 
feelings of gratitude to the artificial ties of allegiance. Anuliims, 
the PraBtorian praefect, declared himself in favour of Maxentius, and 
drew after him the most considerable part of the troops accustomed 
to obey his commands. Rome, according to the expression of an 
orator, recalled her armies ; and the unfortunate Severus, destitute 
of force and of counsel, retired, or rather fled, with precipitation to 

•• The sixth Panegyric represents the conduct of Maximian in the most favourable 
light; and the ambiguous expression of Aurelius Victor [de Caesar, c. 4<»], " retrac- 
Unte diu," may signify either that he contrived, or that he opposed, the conflpiracy, 
r.0e ZosimuB, 1. ii. [c. 9] p. 79, and Lactautius de M. P. c. 26. 

1 i 
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Ravenna. Here he might for some time have been safe. The fort- 
fications of Ravenna were able to resist the attempts, and the morasses 
that surrounded the town were sufficient to prevent the approach, 
of the Italian army. The sea, which Severus commanded with a 
powerful fleet, secured him an inexhaustible supply of provisions, 
and gave a free entrance to the legions which, on the return of 
spring, would advance to his assistance from lUyricum and the East 
Maximian, who conducted the siege in person, was soon convinced 
that he might waste his time and his army in the fruitless enterprise, 
and that he had nothing to hope either from force or famine. Witl. 
an art more suitable to the character of Diocletian than to his own, 
he directed his attack not so much against the walls of Ravenna as 
against the mind of Severus. The treachery which he had expe- 
rienced disposed that unhappy prince to distrust the most ^ncere of 
his friends and adherents. The emissaries of Maximian easily 
persuaded his credulity that a conspiracy was formed to betray the 
town, and prevailed upon his fears not to expose himself to the 
discretion of an irritated conqueror, but to accept the faith of an 
honourable capitulation. He was at first received with humanity 
and treated with respect Maximian conducted the captive emperor 
to Rome, and gave him the most solemn assurances that he had 
secured his life by the resignation of the purple. But Severus could 
AD. 3ot. obtain only an easy death and an Imperial funeral \Vlien 
February, ^^^q sentence was signified to him, the manner of executing 
it was left to his own choice ; he preferred the favourite mode of the 
ancients, that of opening his veins ; and, as soon as he expired, his 
body was carried to the sepulchre which had been constructed for the 
family of Gallienus.** 

Though the characters of Constantine and Maxentius had very 
M»imiaD ^^*^® affinity with each other, their situation and interest 
Si^te? ^®^ ^® same, and prudence seemed to require that they 
SSHtio'^f* ahould unite their forces agamst the common enemy. 
A^»uujto Notwithstanding the superiority of his age and dignity, 
A.DL307. ' the indefatigable Maximian passed the Alps, and, courting 
a personal interview with the sovereign of Gaul, carried 
with him his daughter Fausta as the pledge of the new alliance. 
The marriage was celebrated at Aries with every circumstance of 
magnificence; and the ancient colleague of Diocletian, who again 

■• The circumstances of this war, and the death of Severus, are very doubtfuUy and 
VBriously told in our ancient fragments (see TiUemont, Hist, dee Empereurs, tom. iv. 
part i. p. 555). I have endeavoured to extract from them a consistent and probable 
narration.* 

• Haoso justly observes that two totally different narratives might be fonned, 
%lmost upon equal authority. BeyUige, iv.— |i. 
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aaaerted his d^m to the Western empire, conferred on his son-in-law 
and ally the title of Augustus. By consenting to receive that honour 
fifom Maximian, Constantine seemed to embrace the cause of Rome 
and of the senate ; but his professions were ambiguous, and his 
aaBidtanoe slow and ineffectual lie considered with attention the 
approaching contest between the masters of lialy and the emperor of 
the East, and was prepared to consult his own safety or ambition in 
the event of the war.** 

The importance of the occasion called for the presence and abilities 
of Galerius. At the head of a powerful army collected (jaierius in- 
from Illyricum and the E^t, he entered Italy, resolved to ^**** ^***y- 
revenge the death of Severus and to chastise the rebellious Romans ; 
or, as he expressed his intentions, in the furious language of a bar- 
barian, to extirpate the senate, and to destroy the people by the 
sword. But the skill of Maximian had concerted a prudent system of 
defenca The invader found every place hostile, fortified, and inac- 
oeasible ; and though he forced his way as far as Narni, within sixty 
miles of Rome, his dominion in Italy was confined to the narrow 
limits of hb camp. Sensible of the increasing difficulties of his enter- 
prise, the haughty Galerius made the first advances towards a recon- 
ciliation, and despatched two of his most considerable officers to 
tempt the Roman princes by the offer of a conference, and the 
declaration of his paternal regard for Maxentlus, who might obtain 
much more from his liberality than he could hope from the doubtful 
chance of war.** The offers of Galerius were rejected with firmness, 
his perfidious friendship refused with contempt, and it was not long 
before he discovered that, unless he provided for his safety by a 
timely retreat, he had some reason to apprehend the fate of SeverusL 
The wealth which the Romans defended against his rapacious 
tyranny, they freely contributed for his destruction. The name of 
Maximian, the popular arts of his son, the secret distribution of large 
sums, and the promise of still more liberal rewards, checked the 
ardour and corrupted the fidelity of the Illyrian legions; and when 
Galerius at length gave the signal of the retreat, it was with some 
difficulty that he could prevail on his veterans not to desert a bainier 
which had so often conducted them to victory and honour. A con- 
temporary writer assigns two other causes for the failure of the 

** The sixth Panegyric was pronounced to celebrate the elevation of Constantino; 
but the prudent orator avoida the mention either of Galerius or of H^uientius. He 
introduces only one slight alluaion to the actual troublos, and to the majesty of Home.* 

* M^th r^ajrd to this negotiation, see the fragments of an anonymous historian, 
published by Valesius at the end of his edition of Ammiunus Maroellinus, p. '^11. 
These fragments have furnished us with several curious, and, as it should seem, 
authentic anecdotes. 

* Compare Hanso, Ik*ylago, iv. p. 302. Gibbon's account is at least as probable ai 
tb.it of his critic— M. 
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expedition ; but toey are both of such a nature that a cautious his- 
torian will scarcely venture to adopt them. We are told that 
Galerius, who had formed a very imperfect notion of the greatness 
of Rome by the cities of the East with which he was acquainted, 
found his forces inadequate to the siege of that immense capital. 
But the extent of a city serves only to render it more accessible to 
the enemy : Rome had long since been accustomed to submit on the 
approach of a conqueror ; nor could the temporary enthusiasm of the 
people have long contended against the discipline and valour of the 
legions. We are likewise informed that the legions themselves were 
struck with horror and remorse, and that tliose pious sons of the republic 
refused to violate the sanctity of their venerable parent.** But when 
we recollect with how much ease, in the more ancient civil wars, the 
zeal of party and the habits of military obedience had converted the 
native citizens of Rome into her most implacable enemies, we shall be 
inclined to distrust this extreme delicacy of strangers and barbarians 
who had never beheld Italy till they entered it in a hostile manner. 
Had they not been restrained by motives of a more interested nature, 
they would probably have answered Galerius in the words of Caesar's 
veterans : *^ If our general wishes to lead us to the banks of the 
" Tiber, we are prepared to trace out his camp. Whatsoever walls 
" he has determined to level with the ground, our hands are ready 
^* to work the engines : nor shall we hesitate, should the name of the 
" devoted city be Rome itself." These are indeed the expressions of 
a poet ; but of a poet who has been distinguished, and even censured, 
for his strict adherence to the truth of history.*' 

The legions of Galerius exhibited a very melancholy proof of their 
disposition by the ravages which they committed in their 
retreat They murdered, they ravished, they plundered, 
they drove away the flocks and herds of the Italians ; they burnt the 
villages through which they passed, and tliey endeavoured to destroy 
the country which it had not been in their power to subdue. During 
the whole march Maxentius hung on their rear, but he very pru- 
dently declined a general engagement with those brave and des- 
perate veterans. His father had undertaken a second journey into 
Gaul, with the hope of persuading Constantino, who had assembled 
an army on the frontier, to join the pursuit, and to complete the 

" Lactantius de M. P. c. 27. The former of these reasons is probably taken from 
Vila's Shepherd: ''lUam • • * ego huic nostrse simllem, Melibooe, putavi, itQ,* 
Lactantius delights in these poetical allusions. 

•^ Castra sui>er Tusoi si ponere Tybridis undas (jubcas) 

Hesperios audax veniam metator in agros. 
Tu quoscunque voles in planum cffimderc niuros, 
His arics actus dispergct saxa laccrtls; 
Ilia licet pen it us tolli quam jusscris urbem 
J^iiiii sit. Luaiu. Phanal. L SSI 
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▼ictory. But the actions of Constantino were guided by reason, and 
not by resentment He persisted in the wise resolution of main- 
taining a balance of power in the divided empire, and he no longer 
hated Galerius when that aspiring prince had ceased to be an object 
of terror.** 

The mind of Galerius was the most susceptible of the sterner 
passioiB, but it was not, however, incapable of a sincere Elevation oi 
and lasting inendship. Liciuius, whose manners as well as {^^*^^f 
diaracter were not uiJike his own, seems to have engaged f ^^^JJ^ 
both his affection and esteem. Their intimacy had com- n*»^- " 5 
menced in the happier period, perhaps, of their youth and obscurity. 
It had been cemented by the freedom and dangers of a military life ; 
they had advanced almost by equal steps through the successive 
honours of the service ; and as soon as Galerius was invested with the 
Imperial dignity, he seems to have conceived the design of raising his 
companion to the same rank with himself. During the short period 
of his prosperity, he considered the rank of Caesar as unworthy of the 
age and merit of Licinius, and rather chose to reserve for him the 
place of Constantius, and the empire of the West While the 
emperor was employed in the Italian war, he intrusted his friend 
with the defence of the Danube ; and immediately after his return 
firom that unfortunate expedition he invested Licinius with the 
vacant purple of Severus, resigning to his immediate command the 
provinces of lUyricum.*' The news of his promotion was no sooner 
carried into the East, than Maximin, who govenied, or ^ndof 
rather oppressed, the countries of Egypt and Syria, betrayed ^'^^i"*^- 
his envy and discontent, disdained the inferior name of Caesar, and, 
notwithstanding the prayers as well as arguments of Galerius, exacted, 
almost by violence, the equal title of Augustus. ^^ For the six eni- 
first, and indeed for the last time, the Roman world was a.d. aoe. 
administered by six emperors. In the West, Constantino and Max- 
entius affected to reverence their father Maximian. In the East, 
Licinius and Maximin honoured with more real consideration their 
benefactor Galerius. The opposition of interest, and the memory o( 

•• Lactantiua de M. P. c. 27. Zoaim. 1. ii. [c. 1<»] p. 82. The latter iMinuatea that 
Constautino, in hia interview with Maximian, had promiaed to declare war against 
Galerius. 

• M. de Tillemont (Hiiit. dee Empcreurs, torn. iv. part i. p. 559) has proved that 
Licinius, without passing through the intermediate rank of Ca»ar, wa« declared 
Augustus, the 11th of November, a.d. 307, after the return of Galcnus from Italy. 

•* Lftctantiua de M. P. c. 32. When Galerius declared Licinius A»»gu8tui with 
himself, he tried to satisfy his younger associates, by inventing for Coiwtantine and 
Maximin (not Maxcntius, see Baluze, p. 81) the new title of sons of the Angusti. 
But when Maximin acquainted him that he had been saluted Augustus by the ju^ny, 
Galerius was obliged to acknowledge him, as well as Constantipo, i^ etjual aft8ocint4» 
m the Imperiid dignity. 
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a recent war, divided the empire into two great hostile powers ; but 
their mutual fears produced an apparent tranquillity, and even a 
feigned reconciliation, till the death of the elder princes, of Maxi- 
mian, and more particularly of Galerius, gave a new direction to the 
views and passions of their surviving associates. 

When Maximian had reluctantly abdicated the empire, the venal 
iflsfortnnrfl orators of the times applauded his philosophic moderation, 
of MazimiaiL \yhen his ambition excited, or at least encouraged, a civil 
war, they returned thanks to his generous patriotism, and gently 
censured that love of ease and retirement which had withdrawn him 
from the public service.'^ But it was impossible that minds like 
those of Maximian and his son could long possess in harmony an un- 
divided power. Maxentius considered himself as the legal sovereign 
of Italy, elected by the Roman senate and people ; nor would he 
endure the control of hb father, who arrogantly declared that by his 
name and abilities the rash youth had been established on the throne. 
The cause was solenmly pleaded before the Prsetorian guards ; and 
those troops, who dreaded the severity of the old emperor, espoused 
the party of Maxentius.'* The life and freedom of Maximian were, 
however, respected, and he retired from Italy into lUyricum, affecting 
to lament his past conduct, and secretly contriving new mischiefs. 
But Galerius, who was well acquainted with hb character, soon 
obliged him to leave his dominions, and the last refrige of the disap- 
pointed Maximian was the court of his son-in -law Constantine.^ He 
was received with respect by that artful prince, and with the appear- 
ance of filial tenderness by the empress Fausta. That he might 
remove every suspicion, he reigned the Imperial purple a second 
time,'^ professing himself at length convinced of the vanity of great- 
ness and ambition. Had he persevered in this resolution, he might 
have ended his life with less dignity, indeed, than in his first retire- 
ment, yet, however, with comfort and reputation. But the near 
prospect of a throne brought back to his remembrance the state from 
whence he was fallen, and he resolved, by a desperate effort, either to 
reign or to perish. An incursion of the Franks had sum- 
moned Constantino, with a part of his army, to the banks 

** Sue Panegyr. Vet. vi, [▼.] 9. AudidoIoriB nostri 1i>>emm vocem, &c. The whole 
PMBnge is imagined with artfiu flattery, and expressed witii an easy flow of eloquence. 

" Laotantius de M. P. o. 28. SSosim. 1, ii. [o. 11] p. 82. A report was spread, 
that Maxentius was the son of some obscure Syrian, and had been substituted by the 
wife of Maximian as her own child. See Aurelius Victor [Epit. 40 J, Anonym. Va- 
lefiian. [§ 12], and Panegyr, Vet. ix. 3, 4. 

''Ah urbe pulsum, ab Italia fugatum, ab niyrico repudiatum, tuis provinoiis, tali 
copiii, tuo palatio recepisti. £umen. in Panegyr. Vet. vii. [vi.l 14. 

** Lactantius de M. P. c. 29. Tet after the resignation of the purple, Constantmo 
still continued to Maximian the pomp and honours of the Imperial dignity; and on all 
public occasions gave the right-hand place to his father-in-law. Panegyr. Vet. viii. 1&. 
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of the Rhine ; the remainder of the troops were stationed in the 
southern jHx>vince8 of Gaul, which lay exposed to the enterprises of 
the Italian emperor, and a considerable treasure was deposited in tlie 
city of Aries. Maximian either craftily invented, or hastily credited, 
a yain report of the death of Constantino. AVithout hesitation he 
ascended the throne, seized the treasure, and, scattering it with his 
accustomed profusion among the soldiers, endeavoured to awake in 
their minds the memory of his ancient dignity and exploits. Before 
he could establish his authority, or finish the negotiation which he 
aiqpeais to have entered into with his son Maxentius, the celerity of 
CoDstantiiie defeated all his hopes. On the first news of his perfidy 
and ingratitude, that prince returned by rapid marches from the 
Bhine to the Saone, embarked on the last-mentioned river at Chalons, 
and, at Lyons trusting himself to the rapidity of the Rhone, arrived 
at the ga^ of Aries with a military force which it was impossible 
br Maximian to resist, and which scarcely permitted him to take 
refuge in the neighbouring city of Marseillea The narrow neck of 
land which joined that place to the continent was fortified against the 
besiegers, whilst the sea was open, either for the escape of Maximian, 
or for the succours of Maxentius, if the latter should choose to 
disguise his invasion of Gaul under the honourable pretence of 
defending a distressed, or, as he might allege, an irjured father. 
Apprehensive of the fatal consequences of delay, Constantino gave 
orders for an immediate assault ; but the scaling-ladders were found 
too short for the height of the walls, and Marseilles might have sus- 
tained as long a siege as it formerly did against the arms of Caesar, 
if the garrison, conscious either of their fault or of their danger, had 
not purchased their pardon by delivering up the city and His death. 
the person of Maximian. A secret but irrevocable sen- Febmary. 
fence of death was pronounced against the usurper ; he obtained only 
the same favour which he had indulged to Severus, and it was pub* 
lished to the world that, oppressed by the remorse of his repeated 
crimes, he strangled himself with his own hands. After he had lost 
the assistance, and disdained the moderate counsels, of Diocletian, 
the second period of his active life was a series of public calamities 
and personal mortifications, which were terminated, in about three 
years, by an ignominious death. He deserved his fate; but we 
should find more reason to applaud the humanity of Constantino, if 
he had spared an old man, the benefactor of his father, and the 
&ther of his wife. During the whole of this melancholy transaction, 
it appears that Fausta sacrificed the sentiments of natpve to her con- 
jugsd duties.'^ 

* Zosim. 1. ii. fc. H] p. 82. Eiuncniiui in Pancgyr. Vet. vii. 16-21. The litter 
of these hits imdoubtodly represented the whole ail'air in the mo8t favourable light 
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The last years of Galerius were less shameful and unfortunate , 
Death of ^^^ though lie had filled with more glory the subordmate 
A.D?3ii'. station of Caesar than the superior rank of Augustus, he 
^^' preserved, till the moment of his death, the first place 

among the princes of the Roman world. He survived his retreat 
from Italy about four years ; and, wisely relinquishing his views of 
universal empupe, he devoted the remainder of his life to the enjoy- 
ment of pleasure and to the execution of some works of public utility, 
among which we may distinguish the discharging into the Danube 
the superfluous waters of the lake Pelso, and the cutting down the 
immense forests that encompassed it: an operation worthy of a 
monarch, uncc it gave an extensive country to the agriculture of his 
Pannonian subjects.'^ His death was occasioned by a very painful 
and lingering disorder. His body, swelled by an intemperate course 
of life to an unwieldy corpulence, was covered with ulcers, and 
devoured by innumerable swarms of those insects who have given 
their name to a most loathsome disease ;^^ but as Galerius had 
offended a very zealous and poweriiil party among his subjects, his 
Bufferings, instead of exciting their compassion, have been celebrated 
Hudomi. ^ ^^^ vbible effects of divine justice.'® He had no sooner 
ntoD ihmd expired in his palace of Nicomedia, than the two emperors, 
MMbnin and who wcre indebted for their purple to his favour, began to 
collect their forces, with the intention cither of disputing or 
of dividing the dominions which he had left without a master. They 
were persuaded, however, to desist from the former design, and to 
agree in the latter. The provinces of Asia fell to the share of 
Maximin, and those of Europe augmented the portion of Licinius. 
The Hellespont and the Thracian Bosphorus formed their mutual 
boundary, and the banks of those narrow seas, which flowed in the 
midst of the Roman world, were covered with soldiers, with arms, and 
with fortifications. The deaths of Maximian and of Galerius reduced 

for his sovereign. Yet even from this partial narrative we may conclude that the 
repeated clemency of Constantine, and the reiterated treasons of Maximian, as they 
ai'e described by Lactantius (de M. P. c. 29, 30), and copied by the modems, are 
destitute of any historical foundation. 

^ Aurelius Victor, c. 40. But that lake was situated on the upper Pannonia, near 
the borders of Noricum ; and the province of Valeria (a name which the wife of Gale- 
rius gave to the drained country) undoubtedly lay between the Drave and the Danube 
( Sextus Rufus, c. 8). I should therefore suspect that Victor has confounded the lake 
Pelso with the Volocean marshes, or, as they are now called, the lake Sabaton. It is 
placed in the heart of Valeria, and its present extent is not less than twelve Himga- 
rian miles (about seventy English) in length, and two in breadth. See Sevenul 
pannonia, 1. i. c. 9. 

"^ Lactantius (de M. P. c. 33) and Eusebius (1. ^'iiL c. 16) describe the symptoms 
and progress of his disorder with singular accuracy and apparent pleasure. 

* If any (like the late Dr. Jortin, Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. ii. p. 
.^07-356) still delight in recording the wonderful deaths of the persecutors, I would 
recommend to their perusal an admirable passage of Qrotius (Hist. 1. vii. p. 332) cyn* 
coming the last iWm'nis of Philip II. of Spain. 
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the number of emperors to four. The sense of their tine interest 
toon connected Licinius and Constantine ; a secret alliance was con- 
cluded between Maximin and Maxentius, and*their unhappy subjects 
expected with terror the bloody consequences of their inevitable dis- 
eensions, which were no longer restrained by the fear or the respect 
which they had entertained for Galerius,"' 

Among 80 many crimes and misfortunes, occasioned by the passions 
of the Roman princes, there is some pleasure in discovering 
a single action which may be ascribed to their virtue. In tration of 
the uxth year of his reign Constantine visited the city of in gmiu 
Autun, and generously remitted the arrears of tribute, 
reducing at the same time the proportion of their assessment from 
twenty-five to eighteen thousand heads, subject to the real and 
personal capitation.*^ * Yet even this indulgence afibrds the most 
unquestionable proof of the public misery. This tax was so extremely 
oppressive, either in itself or in the mode of collecting it, that, whilst 
the reveime was increased by extortion, it was diminished by despair : 
a considerable part of the territory of Autun was left uncultivated ; 
and great numbers of the provincials rather chose to live as exiles 
and outlaws than to support the weight of civil society. It is but too 
pobable that the 1)ountiful em}x;ror relieved, by a partial act of 
hberality, one among the many evils which he had caused by his 
general maxims of administration. But even those maxims were U^ss 
the effect of choice than of necessity. And if we except the death of 
Maximian, the reign of Constantine in Gaul seems to have been the 
most innocent and even virtuous period of his life. The provinces 
were protected by his presence from the inroads of the barbarians, 
who either dreaded or experienced his active yalour. After a signal 
Tictor}' over the Franks and Alemanni, several of their princes were 
exposed by his order to the wild beasts in the amphitheatre of Trerea, 
and the people seem to have enjoyed the sjxjctacle, without discovering, 
in such a treatment of royal captives, anything that was repugnant to 
the laws of nations or of humanity.*' ^ 

The virtues of Constantine were rendered more illustrious by the 

• St-e EuMbiun, 1. ii. C, 10. Laotiintma de M. P. c. 30. Zofliiniw in Ickii cxibct, 
auH evMcntly coiifouuflii Maximian with Maximin. 

• Sec the viiith Paiu*g}'r., in which Kumeniim (1iHi>hiyrt, in the preseiico of CouitUin* 
tiiie, th« niiii«ry and the KTntitmhi of .the city itf Autun. 

• PIutn»{>iiiii, X. •-*. Piintnrvr. Veter. \Vi. l'», li, ij. A p-fat numWr of tho French 
youth werv likcwiiM) expHtcd to tho bhiuv i-rufi and iguoininiourt dcatli. 



* On thiA iitAt«ment. H43»i K<1itor'ii not«oD quantundiln't «Hh>rint h(»iit4.*ff, duni |H'rhor- 

t. x%ti. n«>ttf M't. — S n'i«i'ant. liii'c ("Ht cniiii \oni \irtuji, ut ii«ic 

^ Y«-t th** fKUiefqrri^' aMnmei« itf»nif*f fiinu: ain«Mit ct quicwcant. Th(M>nit(>r apiH-aliiU: 

)f Miapo|i*^tici<>iie. To v«p>, CoUAlBntiuc, the aucicnt uaagu of thv republic. — M. 
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vices of Maxentius. Whilst the Gallic provinces enjoyed as much 
,^^ happiness as the condition of the times was capable of re- 
i£cratiiiB ceiving, Italy and Africa groaned under the dominion of a 
and Alrica, tyrant as contemptible as he was odious. The zeal of flattery 
and faction has indeed too frequently sacrificed the reputation 
of the vanquished to the glory of their successful rivals ; but even 
those writers who have revealed, with the most freedom and pleasure, 
the faults of Constantine, unanimously confess that Maxentius was 
cruel, rapacious, and profligate.*^ He had the good fortune to 
suppress a slight rebellion in Africa. The governor and a few 
adherents had been guilty ; the province suffered for their crime. 
The flourishing cities of Cirtha and Carthage, and the whole extent 
of that fertile country, were wasted by fire and sword. The abuse of 
victory was followed by the abuse of law and justica A formidable 
army of sycophants and delators invaded Africa ; the rich and the 
noble were easily convicted of a connection with the rebels ; and those 
among them who experienced the emperor's clemency were only 
punished by the confiscation of their estates.*^ So signal a victory 
was celebrated by a magnificent triumph, and Maxentius exposed to 
the eyes of the people the spoils and captives of a Roman province. 
The state of the capital was no less deserving of compassion dian that 
of Africa. The wealth of Rome supplied an inexhaustible fund for 
his vain and prodigal expenses, and the ministers of his revenue were 
skilled in the arts of rapina It was under his reign that the method 
of exacting a free gift from the senators was fii'st invented ; and as 
the sum was insensibly increased, the pretences of levying it, a victory, 
a birth, a marriage, or an Imperial consulship, were proportionably 
multiplied.** Maxentius had imbibed the same implacable aversion 
to the senate which had characterised most of the former tyrants of 
Rome ; nor was it possible for his ungrateful temper to forgive the 
generous fidelity which had raised him to the throne and supported 
him against all hb enemies. The lives of the senators were exposed 
to his jealous suspicions, the dishonour of their wives and daughters 
heightened the gratification of his sensual passions.*^ It may be 

^ Julian excludes Maxentius from the banquet of the Cffsara with abhorrence and 
contempt; and Zosimus (1. iL [c. 14] p. 85) accuses him of every kind of cruelty and 
profligacy. 

^ Zosimus, 1. ii. [c. 141 p. 83-85. Aurelios Victor. [Caesar. 40.1 

** The passage of Aiirelius Victor [1. c] should be read in the following manner: 
Primus instituto pessimo, munerum specie, Patres Oratoresqm pecimiam conferre prodi- 
genti sibi cogeret. 

^ Panegyr. Vet. ix. 3. Euscb. Hist. Eccles. viii. 14, et in Vit. Constant, i. 33, 34. 
Rufinus, c. 17. The virtuous matron, who stabbed henelf to escape the violence oi 
Maxentius, was a Christian, wife to the pro'fect of the city, and her name was Sophro* 
nia. It still remains a question among the casuists. Whether, on such oocasiom, 
suicide is justifiable ? 
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presumed that an Imperia. lover was seldom reduced to sigh in vain ; 
but whenever persuasion proved inefiectual, he had recourse to 
violence; and there remains one memorable example of a noble 
matron who preserved her chastity by a voluntary death. The 
soldiers were the only order of men whom he appeared to respect, or 
studied to please. He filled Rome and Italy with armed troops, 
connived at their tumults, suffered them with impunity to plunder, 
and even to massacre, the defenceless people ; *^ and indul^ng them 
in the same licentiousness which their emperor enjoyed, Maxentius 
often bestowed on his military favourites the splendid villa, or the 
beautiful wife, of a senator. A prince of such a character, alike 
incapable of governing either in peace or in war, might purchase the 
support, but he could never obtain the esteem, of the army. Yet his 
pride was equal to his other vices. \Vhilst he passed his indolent 
life, either within the walls of his palace, or in the neighbouring 
gardens of Sallust, he was repeatedly heard to declare that he alone 
was emperor, and that the other princes were no more than his 
lieutenants, on whom he had devolved the defence of the frontier 
provinces, that he might enjoy without interruption the elegant 
luxury of the capital Rome, which had so long regretted the 
absence, lamented, during the six years of his reign, the presence of 
her sovereign.^^ 

Though Constantino might view the conduct of Maxentius with 
abhorrence, and the situation of the Romans with com- avaww 
passion, we have no reason to presume that he would have oHHtZ- 
taken up anns to punish the one, or to relieve the other. Slul^a^ 
But the tyrant of Italy rashly ventured to provoke a formid- ^•^- ^*** 
aUe enemy whose ambition had been hitherto restrained by con- 
siderations of prudence rather than by principles of justice.^" After 
the death of Maximian, his titles, according to the established custom, 
had been erased, and his statues thrown down with ignominy. Ilis 
son, who had persecuted and deserted him when alive, affected to 
display the most pious regard for his memory, and gave orders tliat a 
similar treatment should be immediately inflicted on all the statues 
that liad been crecte<l in Italy and Africa to the honour of Coustantine. 

^ Pnrtorunis c«dem rul^ quonrUm annuerit, b the vague exprevioD of Aureliua 
VicUnr. [Oaar. 4<>.] 8«e more iMuticular, though •omewiiat different, accounta of a 
tuiuolt and nitatirre which hapiiened at Rome, iu Euaebiua (1. viii. o. 14), aud iu 
S&Mimuji 1. ii. [c i:i] p. 84). 

* See in the Panegyrica (ix. 14) a lively deacription of the indolence and vain 
prifle uf MAxmtiua In another pUce [ib. o. 3] the orator obaervoa that the riclica 
which K«>io« had accumuUted in a period of ht&t ^eara were laviahed by the tyrant 
ou hi* menvnary banda; redemptia ad civile latrocinium manibuH ingemterat. 

* After the victory of Touatantine it waa univeraally allowe<i that the motiva of 
di»liv«ring the republic fnjui a doteHted tyrant would, at any time, liave iuatified hia 
«ft|i«litioo into Italy. Euaeb. iu Vit. Cou:ttaiitin. 1. i. c. 2H. r.uiegyr. \ ft. is. U. 
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That wise prince, who sincerely wished to decline a war, with the 
difficulty and importance of which he was sufficiently acquainted, al 
first dissembled the insult, and sought for redress by the milder expe- 
dients of negotiation, till he was convinced tliat the hostile and 
ambitious designs of the Italian emperor made it necessary for him to 
arm in his own defence. Maxentius, who openly avowed his preten- 
sions to the whole monarchy of the West, had already prepared a 
very considerable force to invade the Gallic provinces on the side of 
Rhastia ; and though he could not expect any assistance from Licinius, 
he was flattered with the hope that the legions of Illyricum, allured 
by his presents and promises, would desert the standard of that prince, 
and unanimously declare themselves his soldiers and subjects.^' 
Constantino no longer hesitated. He had deliberated with caution, 
he acted with vigour. He gave a private audience to the ambassadors 
who, in the name of the senate and people, conjured him to deliver 
Rome from a detested tyrant; and, without regarding the timid 
remonstrances of his council, he resolved to prevent the enemy, and 
to cany the war into the heart of Italy.*® 

The enterprise was as full of danger as of glory ; and the un- 
.^_ . successful event of two former invasions was sufficient to 

Prapantkm*. ... . . . _., 

inspire the most senous apprehensions. 1 he veteran troops, 
who revered the name of Maximian, had embraced in both those wars 
the party of his son, and were now restrained by a sense of honour, 
as well as of interest, from entertaining an idea of a second desertion. 
Maxentius, who considered the Praetorian guards as the firmest 
defence of his throne, had increased them to their ancient establish- 
ment; and they composed, including the rest of the Italians who 
were enlisted into his service, a formidable body of fourscore thousand 
men. Forty thousand Moors and Carthaginians had been raised since 
the reduction of Africa. Even Sicily furnished its proportion of 
troops ; and the armies of Maxentius amounted to one hundred and 
seventy thousand foot and eighteen thousand horse. The wealth of 
Italy supplied the expenses of the war ; and the adjacent provinces 
were exhausted to form immense magazines of com and every otiier 
kind of provisions. 

The whole force of Constantino consisted of ninety thousand foot 

^ ZosimuB, 1. ii. [c. 14] p. 84, 85. Nazarius in Tanegjr. x. 7-13. 

*® See Panegyr. Vet. ix. [yiii.] 2. Omnibus fere tuis Comitibue et Ducibus non 
■olum tacite muasantibus, sea etiam aperte timentibus; contra consilia bominiim, contra 
HaniBpicum monita, ipse per temet liberandse urbis tempus venisse sentires. The 
embassy of the Romans is mentioned only by Zonaras (1. xiii. fc. 1]), and by Cedre- 
nus (in Compend. Hist. p. 270 [ed. Paris; vol. i. p. 474, ed. Bonn]); but those 
modem Qreeks had the opportunity of consulting many writers which have since 
been lost, among which we may reckon the Life of Constautine by PrazagoraB. Tho 
Hub (p. 63) has made a short extract from thut historiod work. 
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and eight thousand horse ; ^^ and as the defence of the Rhine required 
mn extraordinary attention during the absence of the emperor, it waa 
not in his power to employ above half his lix)ope in the Italian expe- 
dition, unless he sacrificed the public safety to his private quarrel.^^ 
At the head of about forty thousand soldiers, he marched to encounter 
mn enemy whose numbers were at least four times superior to his own. 
But the armies of Rome, placed at a secure distance from danger, 
were enervated by indulgence and luxury. Habituated to the baths 
and theatres of Rome, they took the field with reluctance, and were 
chiefly composed of veterans who had almost forgotten, or of new 
levies who had never acquired, the use of arms and the practice of 
war. The hardy legions of Gaul had long defended the frontiers of 
the empire against the barbarians of the North ; and in the perform- 
ance of that laborious service their valour was exercised and their 
discipline confirmed* There appeared the same difference between 
the leaders as between the armies. Caprice or flattery had tempted 
Maxentius with the hopes of conquest ; but these aspiring hopes soon 
gave way to the habits of pleasure and the consciousness of his 
inexperience. The intrepid mind of Constantine had been trained 
fix>m his earliest youth to war, to action, and to military command. 

When Hannibal marched from Gaul into Italy, he was obliged, first 
to discover, and then to open, a way over mountains, and consum. 
through savage nations, that had never yielded a passage to um K^ 
a regular army.^^ The Alps were then guarded by nature, they are 
DOW fortified by art Citadels, constructed with no less skill than 
labour and expense, command every avenue into the plain, and on 
that side render Italy almost inaccessible to the enemies of the king 
c^ Sardinia.^^ But in the course of the intermediate period, the 

' ZosimuB '1. ii. [c. 13] p. SS) haa ^ven us thifl curious account of the forces on 
both sides. He makes no mention of any naval armaments, though we are assured 
(Panegyr. Vet. ix. 2b) that the war was carried on hy sea as well as by land; and that 
the fleet of Constantino took possoAsion of Sardinia, Corsica, and the p>orts of Italy. 

" Faaegyr. Vet. ix. 3. It is not siu^rising that the orator should diminish th« 
Dumbers with which his sovereign achieved th« cDuquest of Italy; but it appears some* 
what {lingular that he should esteem the tyrant's army at no more than lo0,00o men. 

^ The three princi(»al |>aiwiigeA of the Al[>s b(>tween Qaul and Italy are those of 
Mount St. Bernard, Mount Ceuis, and Mount (Jenevre. Tradition, and a resemblance 
of names ( Al}'-$ J'ennimt], hiul aMiigned the fin«t <>f these for the march of Hannibal 
(see Simler fie Alpibus). The Chevalier de F'olard ( Polyb. itnn. iv.) and M. d'Anvillo 
have le<l him over Mount (lenevre. Hut nutwitluitaiiding the authority of an expo* 
ricnce<l officer and a learned geo^rrupher, the pretcuhi<»ur« of Mount Cenis are sui)iK)rted 
in a spo<*i()us, not to naj u convincing maiuicr, by M. Untsley, Observations sur 
ritalir. torn. i. p. 4**. Sec,* 

^ I^ lJruu«*tte ur.ir Su*«*, I)riii«»iit, Kxile?*, Ft'H»'.-trflleM, Coiii, 8ic, 

• M*t ni'<lrni soh««lar- h:ivt» maiiitaine<l claim'* of Mont Cenir*. 8oe Kllis, A Trea- 
ts i? HMnni>»-il cnMiM4>ii the tintian Alpi*. or titte c>n llanuibal's PasMigo of the Alps, 
th^f UttleKt. Hemani; but a recent writer Itt.V). S. 
baa advucatod «iili much ingenuity the 
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generals who have attempted the passage have seldom experienced 
any difficulty or resistance. In the age of Constantine the peasants 
of the mountains were civilised and obedient subjects; the country 
was plentifully stocked with provisions, and the stupendous highways 
which the Romans had carried over the Alps opened several com 
munications between Gaul and Italy.^^ Constantine preferred the 
road of the Cottian Alps, or, as it is now called, of Mount Cenis, and 
led his troops with such active diligence, that he descended into the 
plain of Piedmont before the court of Maxentius had received any 
certaui intelligence of his departure from the banks of the Rhine. 
The city of Susa, however, which is situated at the foot of Mount 
Cenis, was surrounded with walls, and provided with a garrison 
sufficiently numerous to check the progress of an invader; but the 
impatience of Constantine's troops disdmned the tedious forms of a 
siege. The same day that they appeared before Susa they applied 
fire to the gates and ladders to the walls; and mounting to the 
assault amidst a shower of stones and arrows, they entered the place 
sword in hand, and cut in pieces the greatest part of the garrison. 
The flames were extinguished by the care of Constantine, and the 
remains of Susa preserved from total destruction. About forty miles 
from thence a more severe contest awidted him. A numerous army 
Batue of of Italians was assembled, under the lieutenants of Maxen- 
'^^^"^ tius, in the plains of Turin. Its principal strength consisted 
in a species of heavy cavalry, which the Romans, since the decline of 
their discipline, had borrowed from the nations of the East The 
horses, as well as the men, were clothed in complete armour, the joints 
of which were artfully adapted to the motions of their bodies. The 
aspect of this cavalry was formidable, their weight almost irresistible ; 
and as, on this occasion, their generals had drawn them up in a 
compact column or wedge, with a sharp point, and with spreading 
flanks, they flattered tiiemselves that they should easily break and 
trample down tiie army of Constantine. They might, perhaps, have 
succeeded in their design, had not tiieir experienced adversary em- 
braced the same method of defence which in similar circumstances 
had been practised by Aurelian. The skilful evolutions of Constantine 
divided and baffled this massy column of cavalry. The troops of 
Maxentius fled in confusion towards Turin ; and as the gates of the 
city were shut against tiiem, very few escaped the sword of the 
victorious pursuers. By this important service Turin deserved to 
experience the clemency and even favour of the conqueror. He made 
his entry into tiie Imperial palace of Milan, and almost all the cities 

^ See Ammiim. Marcellin. xv. 10. HU description of the roads over the Alpe ii 
cluar, lively, and accurate. 
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of Italy between the Alps and the Po not only acknowledged the 
power, but embraced with zeal the party, of Constantine.^^ 

From Milan to Rome, the iEmilian and Flaminian highways 
(tiered an easy march of about four himdred miles; but siege and 
though Constantine was impatient to encounter the tyrant, Verooft. 
he prudently directed his operations against another army of Italiansi 
who, by their strength and position, might either oppose his progress, 
or, in case of a misfortune, might intercept his retreat Ruricius 
Pompeianus, a general distingmshed by his valour and ability, had 
under his command the city of Verona, and all the troops that were 
stationed in the province of Venetia. As soon as he was informed 
that Constantine was advancing towards him, he detached a large 
body of cavalry, which was defeated in an engagement near Brescia, 
and pursued by the Gallic legions as far as the gates of Verona. The 
neoesBity, the importance, and the difBculties of the siege of Verona, 
immediately presented themselves to the sagacious mind of Con- 
stantine.^^ The city was accessible only by a narrow penmsula 
towards the west, as the other three sides were surrounded by the 
Adige, a rapid river, which covered the province of Venetia, from 
whence the besieged derived an inexhaustible supply of men and 
provisions. It was not without great difficulty, and after several 
fruitless attempts, that Constantine found means to pass the liver at 
some distance above the city, and in a place where the torrent was 
less violent He then encompassed Verona with strong lines, pushed 
his attacks with prudent vigour, and repelled a desperate sally of 
Pompeianus. That intrepid general, when he had used every means 
of defence that the strength of the place or that of the garrison could 
afford, secretly escaped from Verona, anxious not for his own but for 
the public safety. Witl indefatigable diligence he soon collected an 
army sufficient either to meet Constantine in the field, or to attack 
him if he obstinately remained within his lines. The emperor, 
attentive to the motions, and informed of the approach, of so formid- 
able an enemy, left a part of his legions to continue the operations of 
the siege, whilst, at the head of those troops on whose valour and 
fideUty he more particularly depended, he advanced in person to 
engage the general of M axentius. The army of Gaul was drawn 
up in two lines, according to the usual practice of war ; but their 

" TjfmmuB as weU bb EiuBebiiui hasten from the passage of the Alps to the deciaiTa 
action near Rome. We must apply to the two Panegyrics for the intermediate actions 
of Constantine. 

" The Marquis Maffei has examined the siege and battle of Verona with that degrwe 
of attention and accuracy which was due to a memorable action that happened in his 
natire country. The fortifications of that city, constructed by Oallienus, were loss 
extensive than the modem walla, and the ampnitheatre was not included within tbeif 
circumference. See Verona lUustrata, part i. p. 142, 150. 

VOL. n. K 
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experienced leader, perceiving that the numbers of the Italians far 
exceeded his own, suddenly changed his disposition, and, reducing 
the second, extended the fh)nt of his first line to a just proportion 
with that of the enemy. Such evolutions, which only veteran troops 
3an execute without confusion in a moment of danger, commonly 
prove derisive : but as thb engagement began towards the close of 
the day, and was contested with great obstinacy during the whole 
night, there was less room for the conduct of the generals than for 
the courage of the soldiers. The return of light displayed the victory 
of Constantine, and a field of carnage covered with many thousands of 
the vanquished Italians. Their general, Pompeianus, was found among 
the slain ; Verona immediately surrendered at discretion, and the gar- 
rison was made prisoners of war.*^ When the officers of the victorious 
army congratulated their master on this important success, they ven- 
tured to add some respectful complmnts, of such a nature, however, 
as the most jealous moiiarchs will listen to without displeasure. 
They represented to Constantino, that, not contented with performing 
all the duties of a commander, he had exposed his own person with 
an excess of valour which almost degenerated into rashness ; and they 
conjured him for the future to pay more regard to the preservation of 
a life in which the safety of Rome and of the empire was involved.^^ 
While Constantine signalised his conduct and valour in the field, 
lodotonoe the Sovereign of Italy appeared insensible of the calamities 
MaxenUai. and danger of a civil war which raged in the heart of his 
dominions. Pleasure was still the only business of Maxentius. Con- 
cealing, or at least attempting to conceal, from the public knowledge 
the misfortunes of his arms,^^ he indulged himself in a vain confidence, 
which deferred the remedies of the approaching evil without deferring 
the evil itself.** The rapid progress of Constantino®'* was scarcely 
sufficient to awaken him from this fatal security ; he flattered himself 
that his well-known liberality, and the majesty of the Roman name, 
which had already delivered him from two invasions, would dissipate 
with the same facility the rebellious army of Gaul. The officers of 
experience and ability who had served under the banners of Maximian 
were at length compelled to inform his effeminate son of the imminent 

** Thev wanted chains for so great a multitude of captiyea; and the whole council 
was at a loss; but the aagadous conqueror imagined the nappy expedient of converting 
into fetters the swords of the yanqmshed. Fanogyr. Vet. ix. 9. 

»• Panegyr. Vet. ix. 10. 

^ Literas calamitatum suarum indices supprimebat. Panegyr. Yet. ix. 15. 

** Remedia malorum potius quam mala differebat, is the fine censure which Tacitus 
passes on the supine indolence of Vitellius. 

*' The Marquis Mafiei has made it extremely probable that Constantine was dtill at 
Verona, the Ist of September, ▲.d. 312, and tnat the memorable sra of the Indictions 
was dated from his conquest of the Cisalpine (2auL 
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danger to which be was reduced ; and, with a freedom that at once 
Burprued and convinced him, to urge the necesaty of preventing his 
ruin by a vigorous exertion of his remaining power. The resources 
of Maxentius, both of men and money, were st'dl considerable. The 
Praetorian guards felt how strongly their own interest and safety were 
connected with his cause ; and a Uiird army was soon collected, more 
numerous than those which had been lost in the battles of Turin and 
Verona. It was far from the intention of the emperor to lead his 
troops in person. A stranger to the exercises of war, he trembled at 
the apprehenfflon of so dangerous a contest ; and, as fear is commonly 
superstitious, he listened with melancholy attention to the rumours of 
omens and presages which seemed to menace his life and empire. 
Shame at length supplied the place of courage, and forced him to take 
the field. He was unable to sustain the contempt of the Roman 
people. The circus resounded with their indignant clamours, and 
they tumultuously besieged the gates of the palace, reproaching the 
pusillanimity of their indolent sovereign, and celebrating the heroic 
spirit of Constantine.^^ Before Maxentius left Rome he consulted 
the Sibylline books. The guardians of these ancient oracles were as 
well versed in the arts of this world as they were ignorant of the 
secrets of fate ; and they returned him a very prudent answer, which 
might adapt itself to the event, and secure their reputation, whatever 
should be the chance of arms.*^^ 

The celerity of Constantino's march has been compared to the 
rapid conquest of Italy by the first of the Caesars ; nor is 

i« . 11 1 ^1 I*.!. Victory of 

toe flattering parallel repugnant to the truth of history, coDttanune 
since no more than fifty-eight days elapsed between the a.d.313. 
surrender of Verona and the final decision of the war. 
Constantine had always apprehended that the tyrant would consult 
the dictates of fear, and perhaps of prudence ; and that, instead of 
risking his last hopes in a general engagement, he would shut himself 
up within the walls of Rome. His ample magazines secured him 
agiunst the danger of famine ; and as the situation of Constantine 
admitted not of delay, he might have been reduced to the sad neces- 
sity of destroying with fire and sword the Imperial city, the noblest 
reward of his victory, and the deliverance of which had been the 
motive, or rather indeed the pretence, of the civil war.*^ It was with 

» See Ptmeeyr. Yet zi. 16 [ix. U ?]. Lactantius de M. P. c. 44. 

** nio die noetem Romanonim ease perituniin. [Lact. I. c] The yanquiahed 
prince became of course the enemy of Rome. 

** See Panegyr. Vet. ix. 16, z. 27. The iormer of these orators magnifies the 
hoards of com which Maxentina had coUected from Africa and the islands. And 
Yet, if there is any truth in Um acarcity mentioned by Eusebius (in Yit. Constant'iu 
L L o. 36), the Imperial granaries most have been open only to the soldiers. 

S 2 
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equal surprise and pleasure that, on his arrival at a place called Saxa 
Rubra, about nine miles from Rome,** he discovered the army ot 
Maxentius prepared to give him battle.*' Their long front filled a 
very spacious plain, and their deep array reached to the banks of the 
Tiber, which covered their rear, and forbade their retreat We are 
informed, and we may believe, that Constantino disposed his troops 
with consummate skill, and that he chose for himself the post of 
honour and danger. Distinguished by the splendour of his arms, he 
charged in person the cavalry of his rival ; and his irresistible attack 
determined the fortune of the. d^y. The cavalry of Maxentius was 
principally composed either of unwieldy cuirassiers or of light Moors 
and Numidians. They yielded to the vigoiu' of the Gallic horse, 
which possessed more activity than the one, more firmness than the 
other. The defeat of the two wings left the infantry without any 
protection on its flanks, and the undisciplined Italians fled without 
reluctance from the standard of a tyrant whom they had always 
hated, and whom they no longer feared. The Praetorians, conscious 
that their ofiences were beyond the reach of mercy, were animated 
by revenge and despair. Notwithstanding their repeated efibrts, those 
brave veterans were unable to recover the victory : they obtained, 
however, an honourable death ; and it was observed that their bodies 
covered the same ground which had been occupied by their ranks.*^ 
The confusion then became general, and the dismayed troops of 
Maxentius, pursued by an implacable enemy, rushed by thousands 
into the deep and rapid stream of the Tiber. The emperor himself 
attempted to escape back into the city over the Milvian bridge, but 
the crowds which pressed together through that narrow passage forced 
him into the river, where he was immediately drowned by the weight of 
his armour.*' His body, which had sunk very deep into the mud, was 

*' Maxentius . . . tandem urbe in Saxa Rubra, millia ferme novem aegerrime pro- 
gressuB. AureliuB Victor, [de Csesar. 40.] See CellariuB Qeograph. Antiq. torn. i. 
p. 463. Saxa Rubra was in the neighbourhood of the Cremeray a trifling rivulet, 
lUustrated by the valour and glorious death* of the three hundred Fabii. 

*' The post which Maxentius had taken, with the Tiber in his rear, is very clearly 
described by the two Pane^^yrists, ix. 16, x. 28. 

** Exoeptis latrodnii ilhus primis auctoribus, qui desperate veni&, locum quern 
pugnsB sumpserant texere corporibus. Panegyr. Vet. ix. 17. 

'* A very idle rumour soon prevailed, that Maxentius, who had not taken any pre- 
caution for his own retreat, haa contrived a very artful snare to destroy the army of 
the pursuers; but that the wooden bridge, which was to have been loosened on the 
approach of Constantine, unluckily broke down imder the weight of the flying Italians. 
M. de TiUemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. part i. p. 576) very seriously examines 
whether, in contnidiotion to common sense, the testimony of Eusebius and Zoeimus 
ought to prevail over the silence of Lactantlus, Kazarius, and the anonymous but 
contemporary orator who composed the ninth Panegyric* 



* Manso (Beylage, vi.) examines the stantine by Praxagoras, and from Libanius. 
question, and adduces two manifest aUu* Is it not very probable that such a bridge 
sions to the bridge from the Life o/t Con- was thrown over the river to facilitate the 
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fimnd with some difficulty the next day. The sight of his head, when 
it was exposed to the eyes of the people, convinced them of their 
deliyerance, and admonished them to receive with acclamations of 
loyalty and gratitude the fortunate Constantine, who thus achieved 
by his valour and ability the most splendid enterprise of his life.''^ 

In the use of victory Constantine neither deserved the praise of 
clemency nor incurred the censure of immoderate rigour.'* ma weep- 
He inflicted the same treatment to which a defeat would have ^^^ 
earpoeed his own person and family, put to death the two sons of the 
tyrant, and carefully extirpated his whole race. The most distinguished 
adherents of Maxentius must have expected to share his fate, as they 
had shared his prosperity and his crimes; but when die Roman 
people loudly demanded a greater number of victims, the conqueror 
resisted, widi firmness and humanity, those servile clamours, which 
were dictated by flattery as well as by resentment Informers were 
punished and discouraged ; the innocent who had suflered under the 
late tyranny were recalled from exile, and restored to their estates. 
A general act of oblivion quieted the minds and settled the property 
of the people both in Italy and in Africa. '^ The first time that 
Constantine honoured the senate with his presence he recapitulated 
his own services and exploits in a modest oration, assured that illu^ 
trious order of his sincere regard, and promised to re-establish its 
ancient dignity and privileges. The grateful senate repaid these 
unmeaning professions by the empty titles of honour which it was 
yet in their power to bestow ; and, without presuming to ratify the 
authority of Constantine, they passed a decree to assign him the 
first rank among the three Augusti who governed the Roman world." 
Games and festivals were instituted to preserve the fame of his vic- 
tory, and several edifices, raised at the expense of Maxentius, were 

•• ZosimuB, L ii. [c. 15, 5^.] p. 86-88, and the two Panegyrics, the former of which 
iru pronounced a fem months afterwards, afford the clearest notion of this great 
tMitUe. Lactantius, Eusebius, and even the Epitomes, supply several useful hints. 

^ Zosimus, the enemy of Constantine, allows (1. ii. [c. 17] p. 88) that only a few 
of the friends of Maxentius were put to death; but we may remark the expressive 
psMsage of Nazsarius (Panegyr. Vet. x. 6) : Omnibus qui labefactari statum ejus 
poterant cum stirpe deleUs.* The other orator (Panegyr. Vet. ix. 20, 21) contents 
{imMfcftlf with observing that Constantine, when he entered Rome, did not imitate the 
cruel mnn—rreH of Ciima, of Harius, or of Sylla. 

^ See the two Panegyrics, and the laws of this and the ensuing year, in the Theo- 
dosian Code. 

** Panegyr. Vet. ix. 20. Lactantius de M. P. c 44. Maximin, who was confeoedl^ 
the eldest Ciesar, claimed, with some show of reason, the first rank among the Augusti. 



advance, and to secure the retreat, of the as has not unfrequently been the cafco, 

army of Ifaxentius ? In case of defeat, before the proper time. — M. 

orders were given for destroying it in order * This may refer to the son or eons ol 

to check the pursuit: it broke down acci- Maxentius.— M. 

daotaUy, or in the oonfnaion was destroyed* 
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dedicated to the honour of his successful rival. The triumphal arch 
of Constantine still remains a melancholy proof of the decline of the 
arts, and a singular testimony of the meanest vanity. As it was not 
possible to find in the capital of the empire a sculptor who was capable 
of adorning that public monument, the arch of Trajan, without any 
respect either for his memory or for the rules of propriety, was 
stripped of its most elegant figures. The difierence of times and 
persons, of actions and characters, was totally disregarded. The 
Parthian captives appear prostrate at the feet of a prince who never 
carried his arms beyond the Euphrates ; and curious antiquarians 
can still discover the head of Trajan on the trophies of Constantine. 
The new ornaments which it was necessary to introduce between the 
VBjcancies of ancient sculpture are executed in the rudest and most 
unskilful manner.''^ 

The final abolition of the Prsetorian guards was a measiu*e of pru- 
and conduct dcucc as wcll as of rcvcnge. Those haughty troops, whose 
at Rome. numbcrs and privileges had been restored, and even 
augmented, by M axentius, were for ever suppressed by Constantine. 
Their fortified camp was destroyed, and the few PrsBtorians who had 
escaped the fiiry of the sword were dispersed among the legions and 
banished to the firontiers of the empire, where they might be service- 
able without again becoming dangerous.''* By suppressing the troops 
which were usually stationed in Rome, Constantine gave the fatal 
blow to the dignity of the senate and people, and the disarmed capital 
was exposed, without protection, to the insults or neglect of its distant 
master. We may oteerve that, in this last efibrt to preserve their 
expiring freedom, the Romans, from the apprehension of a tribute, 
had raised Maxentius to the throne. He exacted that tribute from 
the senate under the name of a free gift. They implored the assists- 
ance of Constantine. He vanquished the tyrant, and converted the 
free gift into a perpetual tax. The senators, according to the de- 
claration which was required of their property, were divided into 
several classes. The most opulent paid annually eight pounds of 
gold, the next class paid four, the last two, and l^ose whose poverty 
might have claimed an exemption were assessed however at seven 
pieces of gold. Besides the regular members of the senate, their 
sons, their descendants, and even their relations, enjoyed the vain 

^* Adhuo cimcta opera quse magnifice oonstruxerat, urbis fanum, atque basilicam, 
Flavii mentis patres sacravere. Aurelius Victor, [de Caesar. 40.] With regard to 
the theft of Trajan's trophies, consult Flaminius Yacca, apud Montfaucon, Diarium 
Italicum, p. 250, and I'Antiquit^ £zpliqu<^e of the latter, torn. iv. p. 171. 

'* Prstoriae legiones ac subsidia fJBMrtionibus aptiora quaxn urbi Ronuc, sublata 
penitus ; simul arma atque usus indumenti militaris. Aurelius Victor. [1. o.] 
Zosimus ri. ii. [c. 17] p. 89) mentions this fact as an historian, and it is yery pom 
pously celebrated in the ninth Panegyric. 
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priTileges and supported the heavy burdena of the senatorial order ; 
nor will it any longer excite our surprise that Constantine should be 
attentiye to increase the number of persons who were included under 
■o useful a description. ''^ After the defeat of M axentius the victorious 
empenar passed no more than two or three months in Rome, which he 
visited twice during the remainder of his life to celebrate the solemn 
festivals of the tenth and of the twentieth years of his reign. Con- 
itantine was almost perpetually in motion, to exercise the legions 
or to inspect the state of the provinces. Treves, Milan, Aquileia, 
Sirmium, Naissus, and Thessalonica were the occasional places of his 
rewdcnoe tiU he founded a new Rome on the confines of Europe 
and Asia.'''' 

Before Constantine marched into Italy he had secured the friend- 
ship, or at least the neutrality, of Licinius, the Illyrian Hisaiii. 
emperor. He had promised his sister Constantia in mar- ucMub. 

r A.D. 313. 

riage to that prince ; but the celebration of the nuptials M*rch. ' 
was deferred till after the conclusion of the war, and the interview of 
the two emperors at Milan, which was appointed for that purpose, 
appeared to cement the union of their families and interests.''^ In 
the midst of the public festivity they were suddenly obliged to take 
leave of each other. An inroad of the Franks summoned Constantine 
to the Rhine, and the hostile approach of the sovereign of Asia 
demanded the immediate presence of Licinius. Maximin warbotwe*^ 
had been tlie secret ally of Maxentius, and, without being J5"i5}UJiJ""* 
discouraged by his fate, he resolved to try the fortune of a ^ **• ^^^ 
civil war. He moved out of Syria, towards the frontiers of Bithynia, 
in the depth of winter. The season was severe and tempestuous ; 
great numbers of men as well as horses perished in the snow ; and 
as the roads were broken up by incessant rains, he was obliged to 
leave behind him a considerable part of the heavy baggage, which 
was unable to follow the rapidity of his forced marches. By this 
cxtraonlinary effort of diligence, he arrived, with a harassed but 
fonuidaUe army, on the banks of the Thracian Bosphorus before 

^ Ex omnibuA provinciLi o])tiiiuit4'i* vims CuriaD tusD pignermToris; ut Sennti^ dig* 
iiitna .... ex totiiu Orbia tloro o>u£Nterct. Nozariiui iu Panegyr. Vet. x. fix.] 35. 
TL« word pvjnerawris might alin<>itt »wm maliciouiily chomn. Conceniiiig the aena- 
tfrial tax, Me S^jciiznuii, I. ii. [c 3h] p. 115; the Bvcdiid titlu of the mxth b<»ok of the 
Thertdoaian Coile, with Oodvfroy*H C\»mxncntary ; and Mcmoirua de rAcadi'iiiie dca 
Itwcriptioiui, t4>in. xxviii. p. 7'J6. 

^ F n iiD the Tlii-odcNiiaD Code we may now l>ogin to trace the motions of the em* 
iv^in; hilt thi* thiUrn >>oth of time and platv have friM^uvutly beoo altered by the care* 



i«.««ne« «»f traiiHi'riU'n. 

v* i^Miimiui -1. ii. [c, 17] p. Hd) oInmtvvk. tliat before the war the nisttT of Cod* 
•untine liA<n>«'%'n U'triithfd t/j Liciniu!*. Acvording to the younger Victor |Kpit. 
r. •!•'. IliocUtian wax invit«<l ti> tlio ntiptiiiln; hut having voDtun-c! to plead bin age 
<«ii4l infinuitiea, ho n^coivrd u mi'iind h'tt*T tilled ii^ith reproachcii fur liid 8up|ioeoi] 
'«iti.klity to the cauM of Maxvhtitii* and Maxiiaiu. 
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the lieutenants of Lidnius were apprised of his hostle intentions. 
Byzantium surrendered to the power of Maximin after a siege 
of eleven days. He was detained some days under the walls of 
Heraclea ; and he had no sooner taken possession of that city than 
he was alarmed by the intelligence that Licinius had pitched his 
The defeat, camp at the distance of only eighteen miles. After a fhiit- 
Apriiso, jggg negotiation, in which the two princes attempted to 
seduce the fidelity of each other's adherents, they had recourse to 
arms. The emperor of the East commanded a disciplined and 
veteran army of above seventy thousand men; and Licinius, who 
had collected about thirty thousand lUyrians, was at first oppressed 
by the superiority of numbers. His military skill and the firmness 
of his troops restored the day, and obtained a decisive victory. The 
incredible speed which Maximin exerted in his flight is much more 
celebrated than his prowess in the battle. Twenty-four hours after- 
wards he was seen pale, trembling, and without his Imperial orna- 
ments, at Nicomedia, one hundred and sixty miles from the place of 
hb defeat The wealth of Asia was yet unexhausted ; and though 
the flower of his veterans had fallen in the late action, he had still 
power, if he could obtain time, to draw very numerous levies from 
Syria and Egypt But he survived his misfortune only three or 
four months. His death, which happened at Tarsus, was 
the fonner, variously ascribcd to despair, to poison, and to the divine 
"*^ justice. As Maximin was alike destitute of abilities and of 
virtue, he was lamented neither by the people nor by the soldiers. 
The provinces of the East, delivered from the terrors of civil war, 
cheerfully acknowledged the authority of Licinius.'* 

The vanquished emperor left behind him two children, a boy of 
cnieity of about eight, and a girl of about seven, years old. Their 
Licinius. inofiensive age might have excited compassion; but the 
compassion of Licinius was a very feeble resource, nor did it restrain 
him from extinguishing the name and memory of his adversary. The 
death of Severianus will admit of less excuse, as it was dictated 
neither by revenge nor by policy. ITie conqueror had never received 
any injury from the father of that unhappy youth, and the short and 
obscure reign of Severus, in a distant part of the empire, was already 
forgotten. But the execution of Candidianus was an act of the 
blackest cruelty and ingratitude. He was the natural son of Galerius, 
the friend and benefactor of Licinius. The prudent father had 
judged him too young to sustain the weight of a diadem ; but he 

^ 240slmu8 mentdonB the defeat and death of Maximin as ordinary events ; but 
Lactantiua expatiates on them (de M. P. c. 45-50), ascribing them to the miraciiloufl 
interposition of Heaven. Licinius at that time was one of the protectors of tb e church. 
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hoped that, under the protection of princes who were indebted to his 
fistYour for the Imperial purple, Candidianus might pass a secure and 
honourable life. He was now advandng towards the twentieth year 
of his age, and the royalty of his birth, though unsupported either by 
merit or ambition, was sufiScient to exasperate the jealous mind of 
Licinius.*^ To these innocent and illustrious victims of his tyranny 
we must add the wife and daughter of the emperor Diocletian. 
AVIien that prince conferred on Galerius the title of Caesar, he had 
^▼en him in marriage his daughter Valeria, whose melancholy ad- 
yentures might furnish a very singular subject for tragedy. She had 
fulfilled and even surpassed the duties of a wife. As she unforunMte 
had not any children herself, she condescended to adopt ^v^ 
the illegitimate son of her husband, and invariably dis- ber mother. 
played towards the unhappy Candidianus the tenderness and anxiety 
of a real mother. After the death of Galerius, her ample possessions 
provoked the avarice, and her personal attractions excited die desires, 
of his successor, Maximin.^^ He had a wife still alive ; but divorce 
was permitted by the Roman law, and the fierce passions of the 
tyrant demanded an immediate gratification. The answer of Valeria 
was such as became the daughter and widow of emperors ; but it was 
tempered by the prudence which her defenceless condition compelled 
her to observe. She represented to the persons whom Maximin had 
employed on this occasion, ** that, even if honour could permit a 
** woman of her character and dignity to entertain a thought of 
^^ second nuptials, decency at least must forbid her to listen to his 
^ addresses at a time when the ashes of her husband and his bene- 
^^ &ctor were still warm, and while the sorrows of her mind were still 
^^ expressed by her mourning garmenta She ventured to declare 
*^ that she could place very little confidence in the professions of a 
^ man whose cruel inconstancy was capable of repudiating a fBiithfiil 
** and affectionate wife."^* On this repulse, the love of Maximin 
was converted into fury ; and as witnesses and judges were always at 
his disposal, it was easy for him to cover his fury with an appearance 
of legal proceedings, and to assault the reputation as well as the 
happiness of Valeria. Her estates were confiscated, her eunuchs and 
domestics devoted to the most inhuman tortures ; and several innocent 

"* Lactantius de M. P. c. 50. AureliuB Victor touches on the different conduct of 
LiciniuB, and of Constantine, m the uae of yictoir. 

** The nensual appetites of Maximin were gratified at the expense of his subjects. 
IIiB eunuchs, who forced away wives and virgins, examined their naked charms with 
anxious curiosity, lest any part of their body should be found unworthy of the royal 
embnces. Coyness and disdain were considered as treason, and the obstinate £ur one 
was condemned to be drowned. A custom was graduaUy introduced that no persoo 
should marry a wife without the permission of the emperor, " ut ipse in omnibus 
n'lptiis praegustator esset." Lactantius de M. P. o. 38. 

m Lactantius de M. P. c. 39. 
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and respectable matrons, who were honoured with her friendship, 
suffered death, on a £dse accusation of adultery. The empress her- 
self, together with her mother Prisca, was condemned to exile ; and 
as they were ignominiously hurried from place to place before they 
were confined to a sequestered village in the deserts of Syria, they 
exposed their shame and distress to the provinces of the East, which, 
during thirty years, had respected their august dignity. Diocletian 
made several ineffectual efforts to alleviate the misfortunes of his 
daughter ; and, as the last return that he expected for the Imperial 
purple which he had conferred upon Maximin, he entreated that 
Valeria might be permitted to share his retirement of Salona, and to 
close the eyes of her afflicted father.®' He entreated; but as he 
could no longer threaten, his prayers were received with coldness 
and disdain ; and the pride of Maximin was gratified in treating 
Diocletian as a suppliant, and his daughter as a criminal I'he 
death of Maximin seemed to assure the empresses of a favourable 
alteration in their fortune. The public disorders relaxed the vigi- 
lance of their guard, and they easily found means to escape from the 
place of their exile, and to repair, though with some precaution, and 
in disguise, to the court of Licinius. His behaviour, in the first 
days of his reign, and the honourable reception which he gave to 
young Candidianus, inspired Valeria with a secret satisfaction, both 
on her own account, and on that of her adopted son. But these 
grateful prospects were soon succeeded by horror and astonishment ; 
and the bloody executions which stained the palace of Nicomedia 
sufficiently convinced her that the throne of Maximin was filled by a 
tyrant more inhuman than himself. Valeria consulted her safety by 
a hasty flight, and, still accompanied by her mother Prisca, they 
wandered above fifteen months ®* through the provinces, concealed in 
the disguise of plebeian habits. They were at length discovered at 
Thessalonica ; and as the sentence of their death was already pro- 
nounced, they were immediately beheaded, and their bodies thrown 
into the sea. The people gazed on the melancholy spectacle ; but 
their grief and indignation were suppressed by the terrors of a 
military guard. Such was the unworthy fate of the wife and daughter 
of Diocletian. We lament their misfortunes, we cannot discover 

** Diocletian at last sent cognatum saam, quondam militarem ac potentem vinun, 
to intercede in favour of his dau^ter (Lactantius de M. P. o. 41 ). We are not 
sufficiently acquainted with the history of these times to point out the person who 
was employed. 

** Valeria quoque per varias provincias quindecim mensibus plebeio cultii pervagata. 
Lactantius de M. P. c. 51. There is some doubt whether we should compute the 
fifteen months from the moment of her exile, or from that of her escape, The 
expression of pervagata seems to denote the latter; but in that case we must suppost 
that the treatise of Lactantius was written after the first civil war betweer Li^iuiiis 
and Constantine. • See Cuper, p. 254. 
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their crimes; and whatever idea we may justly entertain of the 
cruelty of Licinius, it remains a matter of surprise that he was not 
omteQted with some more secret and decent method of revenge. ^^ 

The Soman world was now di^ded between Constantino and 
LddniiiSy the former of whom was master of the West, and q^^. 
the latter of the East It might perhaps have been ex- between 
pected that the conquerors, fatigued with civil war, and and Lictnios. 
connected by a private as well as public alliance, would 
have renounced, or at least would have suspended, any farther designs 
of ambition. And yet a year had scarcely elapsed after the death of 
Maximin, before the victorious emperors turned their arms against 
each other. The genius, the success, and the aspiring temper of 
Constantino, may seem to mark him out as the aggressor ; but the 
perfidious character of Licinius justifies the most unfavourable sus- 
picions, and by the faint light which history reflects on this trans- 
action"^ we may discover a conspiracy fomented by his arts against 
the authority of his colleague. Constantino had lately given his 
sister Anastasia in marriage to Bassianus, a man of a considerable 
family and fortune, and had elevated his new kinsman to the rank 
of Caesar. According to the system of government instituted by 
Diocletian, Italy, and perhaps Africa, were designed for his depart- 
ment in the empire. But the performance of the promised favour 
was either attended with so much delay, or accompanied with so 
many unequal conditions, that the fidelity of Bassianus was alienated 
rather than secured by the honourable distinction which he had ob- 
tained. His nomination had been ratified by the consent of Licinius ; 
and that artful prince, by the means of his emissaries, soon contrived 
to enter into a secret and dangerous correspondence with the new 
Caesar, to irritate his discontents, and to lurge him to the rash enter- 
prise of extorting by violence what he might in vain solicit from 
the justice of Constantina But the vigilant emperor discovered the 
conspiracy before it was ripe for execution; and, after solemnly 
renouncing the alliance of Bassianus, despoiled him of the purple, 
and inflicted the deserved punishment on his treason and ingratitude. 
The haughty refusal of Licinius, when he was required to deliver up 
the criminals who had taken refuge in his dominions, confirmed the 
suspicions already entertained of his perfidy; and the indignities 
offered at iEmona, on the firontiers of Italy, to the statues of 

** Ita mis pudidtiA et conditio ezitio fiiit. Lactantius de M. P. c. 51. He relates 
the misfortuxies of the innocent wife and daughter of Diocletian with a very natural 
mixture of pity and exultation. 

** Tbe curious reader who consults the Yalesian Fragment, p. 713, will probablj 
accuse me of giring a bold and licentious paraphrase; but if he considers it with 
attention^ he will acknowledge that my interpretation ir probable and consistent 
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Constantine, became the signal of discord between the two 
princes.®' 

The first battle was fought near Cibalis, a city of Pannonia, 
situated on the river Save, about fifty miles above Sir- 
war between mium.®^ From the inconsiderable forces which in this 
Battle of important contest two such powerful monarchs brought into 
a!d^6* the field, it may be inferred that the one was suddenly 
^^®' provoked, and tiiat the other was unexpectedly surprised. 

The emperor of the West had only twenty thousand, and the 
sovereign of the East no more than five-and-thirty thousand, men. 
The inferiority of number was, however, compensated by the ad- 
vantage of the ground. Constantine had taken post in a defile about 
half a mile in breadth, between a steep hill and a deep morass, and 
in that situation he steadily expected and repulsed the first attack of 
the enemy. He pursued his success, and advanced into the plain. 
But the veteran legions of Illyricum rallied under the standard of a 
leader who had been trained to arms in the school of Probus and 
Diocletian. The missile weapons on both sides were soon exhausted ; 
the two armies, with equal valour, rushed to a closer engagement of 
swords and spears, and the doubtful contest had already lasted firom 
the dawn of the day to a late hour of the evening, when the right 
wing, which Constantine led in person, made a vigorous and decisive 
charge. The judicious retreat of Licinius saved the remainder of 
his troops from a total defeat ; but when he computed his loss, which 
amounted to more than twenty thousand men, he thought it unsafe 
to pass the night in the presence of an active and victorious enemy. 
Abandoning his camp and magazines, he marched away with secrecy 
and diligence at the head of the greatest part of his cavalry, and was 
soon removed beyond the danger of a pursuit. His diligence pre- 
served his wife, his son, and his treasures, which he had deposited at 
Sirmium. Licinius passed through that city, and, breaking down the 
bridge on the Save, hastened to collect a new army in Dacia and 
Thrace. In his flight he bestowed the precarious title of Caesar on 
Valens, his general of the Illyrian frontier. *• 

^ Tho situation of uEmona, or, as it is now called, Laybach, in Camiola (d* Anville, 
G6ograpbie Ancienne, torn. L p. 187), may suggest a conjecture. As it lay to the 
north-east of the Julian Alps, that important territory became a natural object of 
dispute between the sovereigns of Italy and of Illyricum. 

* Cibalis or Cibala; (whose name is still preserved in the obsciure ruins of Swilei) 
was situated about fifty miles from Sirmium, the capital of Illyricum, and about one 
hundred from Taurunum, or Belgrade, and the conflux of the Danube and the Save. 
The Roman garrisons and cities on those rivers are finely illustrated by M. d'Anville, 
in a memoir inserted in TAcad^mie des Inscriptions, tom. xxviil. 

"* Zosimus (1. ii. [c. 18] p. 90, 91) gives a very particular accoimt of this battle; 
but the descriptions of 2k>simus are rhetorical rather than military. 

' Rather ▲.!>. 314. See Clinton, Fasti Rom. vol. L p 367. — S. 
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The plain of Mardia in Thrace was the theatre of a second battle 
no leas obstinate and bloody than the former. The troops satue of 
an both sides displayed the same valour and discipline; **"""»• 
and the yictory was once more decided by the superior abilities of 
Constantine, who directed a body of five thousand men to gain an 
advantageous height, firom whence, during the heat of the action, 
they attacked the rear of the enemy, and made a very considerable 
slaughter. The troops of Licinius, however, presenting a double 
front, still maintained their ground till the approach of night put an 
end to the combat, and secured their retreat towards the mountains 
of Macedonia.'^ The loss of two battles, and of his bravest veterans, 
reduced the fierce spirit of Licinius to sue for peace. His ambas- 
sador, Mistrianus, was admitted to the audience of Constantine : he 
expatiated on the common topics of moderation and humanity, which 
are so familiar to the eloquence of the vanquished ; represented in 
the most insinuating language that the event of the war was still 
doubtful, whilst its inevitable calamities were alike pernicious to both 
the contending parties ; and declared that he was authorised to pro- 
pose a lasting and honourable peace in the name of the two emperors 
his masters. Constantine received the mention of Valens with indig- 
nation and contempt. " It was not for such a purpose," he sternly 
replied, ** that we have advanced from the shores of the western 
ocean in an uninterrupted course of combats and victories, that, 
after rejecting an ungrateful kinsman, we should accept for our 
colleague a contemptible slave. The abdication of Valens is the 
** first article of the treaty." •* It was necessary to accept this 
humiliaUng condition; and the unhappy Valens, after a reign of 
a few days, was deprived of the purple and of his life. As soon as 
this obstacle was removed, the tranquillity of the Roman world was 
easily restored. The successive defeats of Licinius had ruined his 
forces, but they had displayed his courage and abilities. Ilis situation 
was almost desperate, but the efforts of despair are sometimes 
formidable, and the good sense of Constantine preferred a great and 
certain advantage to a third trial of the chance of arms. lie con- 
sented to leave his rival, or, as he again styled Licinius, mmtjot 
his friend and brother, in the possession of Thrace, Asia E^^^!^. 

"* Zotimuii, 1. ii. [c. 19,] p. 92, 93. Anonym. ValoifiAn. p. 713. The Epitomes 
fumiiih fome circumsUnoee; but they frequently confound the two wan between 
Licinius and Constantine. 

** Petrua Patriciua in Excenit. Legal, p. 27 [e<l. Paria; p. 19, ed. Yen.; p. 129, ed. 
fionn]. If it ahould be thought that y«^C^ aignifiei more |>roMrly a eon-m-law, w« 
min^ht conjectnre that Constantine, Msuming the name as well as the duties of a 
father, had adopted his younger brothers and sistors, the children of Theodora. But 
in th« Ijcst authon y«^C^ sometimes signifies a husband, sometimes a father-in-law, 
tod somstimes a kinsman in general. See Spanbsim Observat. ad Julian. Orat. i. p. 7% 
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Minor, Syria, and Egypt ; but the provinces of Pannonia, Dabnatia, 
Dacia, Macedonia, and Greece, were yielded to the Western empire, 
and the dominions of Constantino now extended from the confines of 
Caledonia to the extremity of Peloponnesus. It was stipulated by the 
same treaty that three royal youths, the sons of the emperors, should 
be called to the hopes of tbe succession. Crispus and the young 
Constantino were soon afterwards declared Csesars in the West, while 
the younger Licinius was invested with the same dignity in the East 
In this double proportion of honours, the conqueror asserted the 
superiority of his arms and power.'* 

The reconciliation of Constantine and Licinius, though it was em- 
General bittcrod by resentment and jealousy, by the remembrance ot 
J^^»™* recent injuries, and by the apprehension of future dangers, 
conrtanttoft. maintained, however, above eight years, the tranquillity of 
the Roman world. As a very regular series of the Im- 
perial laws commences about this period, it would not be difficult 
to transcribe the civil regulations which employed the leisure of Con- 
stantine. But the most important of his institutions are intimately 
connected with the new system of policy and religion, which was not 
perfectly established till the last and peaceful years of his reign. 
There are many of his laws which, as far as they concern the rights 
and property of individuals, and the practice of the bar, are more 
properly referred to the private than to the public jurisprudence of 
the empire ; and he published many edicts of so local and temporary 
a nature, that they would ill deserve the notice of a general history. 
Two laws, however, may be selected from the crowd ; the one for its 
importance, the other for its singularity ; the former for its remark- 
able benevolence, the latter for its excessive severity. 1. The horrid 
practice, so familiar to the ancients, of expo^ng or murdering their 
new-born infants, was become every day more frequent in the pro- 
vinces, and especially in Italy. It was the effect of distress ; and the 
distress was principally occasioned by the intolerable burden of taxes, 
and by the vexatious as well as cruel prosecutions of the officers of 
the revenue against their insolvent debtors. The less opulent or less 
industrious part of mankind, instead of rejoicing in an increase of 
&mily, deemed it an act of paternal tenderness to release their 
children from the impending miseries of a life which they themselves 

" ZoaimuB, 1. ii. [o. 201 p. 93. Anonym. Yaleeian. p. 713. Eutropius, x. 4. Aure- 
liu8 Victor, Euseb. in Cnron. [An. CCCXVIII.] Sozomen, 1. i. o. 2. Four of these 
writers affirm that the promotion of the Cseaars was an article of the treaty. It is 
however certain that the younger Constantine and Licinius were not yet bom; and 
it is highly probable that the promotion was made the 1st of March, ▲.d. 317. Ths 
treaty had probably stipulated that the two Caesars might be created by the western, 
and one only by the eastern emperor; but mch. of them reserved to himself the choice 
of the persons. 
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were unable to support The humanity of Constantine, moved, per- 
haps, by some recent and extraordinary instances of despair, engaged 
him to address an edict to all the cities of Italy, and afterwards of 
Africa, directing immediate and sufficient relief to be given to those 
parents who should produce before the ma^strates the children whom 
their own poverty would not allow them to educate. But the promise 
was too liberal, and the provision too vague, to effect any general or 
permanent benefit^' The law, though it may merit some praise, 
served rather to display than to alleviate the public distress. It still 
remains an authentic monument to contradict and confound those 
venal orators who were too well satisfied with their own situation to 
discover either vice or misery under the government of a generous 
sovereign.'* 2. The laws of Constantino against rapes were dictated 
with very little indulgence for the most amiable weaknesses of human 
nature ; since the description of that crime was applied not only to 
the brutal violence which compelled, but even to the gentle seduction 
which might persuade, an unmarried woman, imder the age of 
twenty-five, to leave the house of her parents. "The successiiil 
ravislicr was punished with death ; and as if simple death was in- 
adequate to the enormity of his guilt, he was either burnt alive, or 
" torn in pieces by wild beasts in the amphitlieatre. The virgin's 
^^ declaration that she had been carried away with her own consent, 
** instead of saving her lover, exposed her to share his fate. The 
" duty of a public prosecution was intrusted to the parents of the 
^ guilty or unfortunate maid ; and if the sentiments of nature pre- 
" vailed on them to dissemble the injury, and to repair by a sub- 
sequent marriage the honour of their &mily, they were themselves 
punished by exile and confiscation. The slaves, whether male or 
female, who were convicted of having been accessary to tlie rape or 
seduction, were burnt alive, or put to death by the ingenious torture 
*' of pouring down their throats a quantity of melted lead. As the 
crime was of a public kind, the accusation was permitted even to 
strangers. The commencement of the action was not limited to 
any term of years, and the consequences of the sentence were 
^* extended to tbe innocent offspring of such an irregular union." *^ 
But whenever the offence inspires less horror than the punishment, 
the rigour of penal law is obliged to give way to the common feelings 
of mankind. The most odious parts of this edict were softened or 

** Codex Theodoeian. 1. xi. tit. 27, torn. iv. p. 188, with Qodefroy's obflerrationa. 
See likewise, 1. ▼. tit. 7, 8. 

^ Omnia foria placida, domi prospera, annonas ubertate, fructuum copii, kc 
i^anegyr. Vet. x. 38. This oration of Nazarius was pronounced on the day of th« 
Qiiinquennalia of the Csaan, the Ist of March, ▲.D. 321. 

** See the edict of Constantino, addressed to the Roman people, in the Theodoaiaa 
Code, L ix. Ut. 24, torn. iiL p. 1S9. 
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repealed in the subsequent reigns ; •* and even Constantine himself 
very frequently alleviated, by partial acts of mercy, the stern temper 
of his general institutions. Such, indeed, was the singular himiour 
of that emperor, who showed himself as indulgent, and even remiss, 
in the execution of his laws, as he was severe, and even cruel, in the 
enacting of them. It is scarcely possible to observe a more decisive 
qrmptom of weakness, either in the character of the prince, or in the 
constitution of the government*' 

The civil administration was sometimes interrupted by the military 
TheGothte defence of the empire. Crispus, a youth of the most 
Aj>.'s22. amiable character, who had received with the title of Caesar 
the command of the Rhine, distinguished his conduct as well as 
valour in several victories over the Franks and Alemanni, and taught 
the barbarians of that frontier to dread the eldest son of Constantine, 
and the grandson of Constantius.'^ The emperor himself had 
assumed the more difficult and important province of the Danube. 
The Goths, who in the time of Claudius and Aurelian had felt the 
weight of the Roman arms, respected the power of the empire, even 
in the midst of its intestine divisions. But the strength of that war- 
like nation was now restored by a peace of near fifty years ; a new 
generation had arisen, who no longer remembered the misfortunes of 
ancient days : the Sarmatians of the lake Mseotis followed the Gothic 
standard either as subjects or as allies, and their united force was 
poured upon the countries of lUyricum. Campona, Margus, and 
Bononia, appear to have been the scenes of several memorable sieges 
and battles ; '• and though Constantine encountered a very obstinate 
resistance, he prevailed at length in the contest, and the Goths were 
compelled to purchase an ignominious retreat by restoring the booty 
and prisoners which they had taken. Nor was this advantage suf- 
ficient to satisfy the indignation of the emperor. He resolved to 

^ His son veiy fairly assigDB the true reason of the repeal, " Ne sub specie atrocioris 
judicii aliqua in ulciscendo crimine dilatio nasceretur." Cod. Theod. torn. iii. p. 193. 

" EusebiuB (in Vitft Constant. 1. iii. c. 1) chooses to affirm that in the reign of 
this hero the sword of justice hung idle in the hands of the magistrates. Eusebius 
himself (1. iy. c. 29, 54) and the l^eodosian Code will inform us that this excessive 
lenity was not owing to the want either of atrocious criminals or of penal laws. 

•• Nazarius in Panegyr. Vet. x. [36.J The victory of Crispus over the Alemanni 
is expressed on some medals.* 

^ See Zosimus, 1. ii. [c. 21] p. 93, 94; though the narrative of that historian is 
neither clear nor consistent. The Panegyric of Optatianus (c. 23) mentions the 
alliance of the Sarmatians with the Carpi and Qetee, and points out the several fields 
of batUe. It is supposed that the Sarmatian games, celebrated in the month of 
November, derived their origin from the success of this war. 



* Other medals are extant, the legends toria oothica. Debellatori gentium 

of which commemorate the success of Con- barbarobum. Exupkrator omnium oen- 

stantine over the Sarmatians and other bar- tium. St. Martin, note on Le Beau, i. 

barous nations. Saamatia devicta. Vic- 1S8. — M. 
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chastise as well as to repulse the insolent barbarians who had dared 
to invade the territories of Rome. At the head of his legions he 
passed the Danube, after repairing the bridge which had been con- 
structed by Trajan, penetrated into the strongest recesses of Dacia,^^^ 
and, when he had inflicted a severe revenge, condescended to give 
peace to the suppliant Goths, on condition that, as often as they were 
required, they should supply his armies with a body of forty thousand 
soldiers.^"^ Exploits like these were no doubt honourable to Con- 
stantine, and beneficial to the state ; but it may surely be questioned 
whether they can justify the exaggerated assertion of Eusebius, that 
ALL ScTTHiA, as far as the extremity of the North, divided as it was 
into so many names and nations of the most various and savage man- 
ners, had been added by his victorious arms to the Roman empireJ^* 
In this exalted state of glory it was impossible that Constantine 
should any longer endure a partner in the empire. Con- ^^^^^^ 
Sding in the superiority of his genius and military power, whetwtm 
he determined, without any previous injury, to exert them ADdUdniw. 
for the destruction of Licinius, whose advanced age and 
unpopular vices seemed to oficr a very easy conquest^®' But the 
old emperor, awakened by the approaching danger, deceived the 
expectations of his friends, as well as of his enemies. Calling 
forth that spirit and those abilities by which he had deserved the 
friendship of Galerius and the Imperial purple, he prepared himself 
for the contest, collected the forces of the East, and soon filled the 
plains of Iladrianople with his troops, and the Straits of the Hellespont 
with his fleet The army consisted of one hundred and fifty thousand 
foot and fifteen thousand horse ; and as the cavalry was drawn, for 
the most part, from Phrygia and Cappadocia, we may conceive a more 
favourable opinion of the beauty of the horses tlian of the courage 
and dexterity of their riders. The fleet was composed of three 
hundred and fifty galleys of three ranks of oars. An hundred ana 

*** In the C.1 ivirs uf Julian (p. 329. Ctimmentairo do S^helm, p. 252). Con- 
■tAntinc >KMKt« thut ho had rocovcrod the pnirince (Dacia) which Trajan had aubducd. 
But it ia inhinuatv<l by Silenua that tho couqueata of Constantino were like the 
ganlfDJi of AtloiiiH, which lade and wither aluoat tho moment th«*y i^ppear. 

*** JomundeA dc Ili'biui (letictii. c. 21. I know not whether wo mav entirely depend 
r.b hilt aiithnrity. SM«;h an alliance luia a very recent air, and acaroely ia suited to the 
maxiiiM nf th«^ l»o^inninf( <*f tho fourth century.* 

^ KuMobiuji in Vit. Conxtantin. 1. i. c. ft. Thin panaago, however, in taken from a 
general di!<:laiiuitinn im tho ^;n*atntfM of CoMtantiiie, and not fnim any particular 
account of the ( tothic war. 

•^ Constantinua tamen, vir inj^na. et onuia elBcere nitena que animo prrparaMot, 
•imul princi{iattim t^tiua orbiji atfectana, Licinio Iwllum intulit. Eutropnui, i. 5 [41 
&Miniua, 1. ii. fc. \^^] p. t*9. The rcaaona which they have awigned for the firat «▼& 
war may. with mortf prnprioiy. 1*e apfilied to the M^cnDd. 



* The ■tatrreeat ia rcjecte*! by Aflehbach, OeM^hiohU der Weatgothen. p. *.7.- Ik 
II. L 
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thirty of these were fumislied by Egypt and the adjacent coast of 
Africa. An hundred and ten sailed from the ports of Phcenicia and 
the isle of Cyprus ; and the maritime countries of Bithynia, Ionia, 
and Caria were likewise obliged to provide an hundred and ten 
galleys. The troops of Constantine were ordered to rendezvous at 
Thessalonica ; they amounted to above an hundred and twenty 
thousand horse and foot*®^ Their emperor was satisfied with their 
martial appearance, and his army contained more soldiers, though 
fewer men, than that of his eastern competitor. The legions of 
Constantine were levied in the warlike provinces of Europe ; action 
had confirmed their discipline, victory had elevated their hopes, and 
there were among them a great number of veterans, who, after 
seventeen glorious campaigns under the same leader, prepared them- 
selves to deserve an honourable dismission by a last effort of their 
valour.*®* But the naval preparations of Constantine were in every 
respect much inferior to those of Licinius. The maritime cities of 
Greece sent their respective quotas of men and ships to the celebrated 
harbour of Piraeus, and their united forces consisted of no more than 
two hundred small vessels : a very feeble armament, if it is compared 
with those formidable fleets whidi were equipped and maintained by 
the republic of Athens during the Peloponnesian war.*°* Since Italy 
was no longer the seat of government, the naval establishments of 
Misenum and Ravenna had been gradually neglected; and as the 
shipping and mariners of the empire were supported by commerce 
rather than by war, it was natural that they should the most abound 
in the industrious provinces of Egypt and Asia. It is only surprising 
that the eastern emperor, who possessed so great a superiority at sea, 
should have neglected the opportunity of carrying an offensive war 
into the centre of his rival's dominions. 

Instead of embracing such an active resolution, which might have 
Battle of changed the whole face of the war, the prudent Licinius ex- 
fi?^**^*^* P^cted the approach of his rival in a camp near Hadrianople, 
July 3. which he had fortified with an anxious care that betrayed 
his apprehension of the event Constantine directed his march from 
Thessalonica towards that part of Thrace, till he found himself stopped 
by the broad and rapid stream of the Ilebrus, and discovered the 

"^ 2Io8iiuu8, 1. ii. [c. 'J2] p. 94, 05. 

"* Constautine was veiy attentive to the privileges and comforts of his fellow- 
veterans (Conveterani), as he now began to style them. See the Theodosian Code, 1. 
vii. tit. 10, torn. ii. p. 419, 429. 

***• Whilst the Athenians maintained the emrir* of the sea, their fleet consisted of 
three, and afterwards of four, hundred galleys of three ranks of oars, all completely 
equipped and ready for immediate service. The arsenal in the port of Pii-aus had 
cost the renublic a thousand talents, about two hundred and sixteen thousand pounds. 
See Thucydide.^ de licl. Pelopon. 1. ii. c. 13; and Meiirsius de Fortuna Attica, c. 19. 
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numerous army of Licinius, which filled the steep ascent of tbe hill, 
from the river to the city of Hadrianople. Many days were spent in 
doubtful and distant skirmishes ; but at length the obstacles of the 
passage and of the attack were removed by the intrepid conduct of 
Constantine. In this place we might relate a wonderful exploit of 
Constantine, which, though it can scarcely be paralleled either in poetry 
or romance, is celebrated, not by a venal orator devoted to his fortune, 
but by an historian, the partial enemy of his fame. We are assured 
that the valiant emperor threw himself into the river Hebrus accom- 
panied only by tivelve horsemen, and that by the effort or terror of his 
invincible arm, he broke, slaughtered, and put to flight a host of an 
hundred and fifty thousand men. The credulity of Zosimus prevailed 
so strongly over his passion, that, among the events of the memorable 
l>attle of Hadrianople, he seems to have selected and embellished, not 
the most important, but the most marvelloua The valour and danger 
of Constantino are attested by a slight wound which he received in 
the thigh ; but it may be discovered, even from an imperfect narration, 
and perhaps a corrupted text, that the victory was obtained no less by 
the conduct of the general than by the courage of the hero ; that a 
body of five thousand archers marched round to occupy a thick wood 
in the rear of the enemy, whose attention was diverted by the con- 
struction of a bridge ; and that Licinius, perplexed by so many artful 
evolutions, was reluctantly drawn from his advantageous post to 
combat on equal ground in the plain. The contest was no longer 
equal. His confused multitude of new levies was ea^y vanquished 
by the experienced veterans of the West Thirty-four thousand men 
are reported to have been slain. The fortified camp of Licinius was 
taken by assault the evening of the battle ; the greater part of the 
fugitives, who had retired to the mountains, surrendered themselves 
the next day to the discretion of the conqueror ; and his rival, who 
could no longer keep the field, confined himself within the walls ot 
Byzantium. ^*^' 

The siege of Byzantium, which was immediately undertaken by 
Constantine, was attended with great labour and uncertainty. ^^ 
In the late civil wars, the fortifications of that place, so ByMmtimn, 
justly considered as the key of Europe and AsLi, had been vktoiy a 
repaired and strengthened; and as long as Licinius re- 

'"^ Zosimut, 1. ii. [c. 22] p. 95, 9*>. This great battle is described in the Valesian 
fRiginent (p. 714) [ad fin. Aniiu. Marcell. voL li. p. :»00, ed. Bip.] in a clear thoufrh 
concise manner. " Licinius vero circum Hadrianopolin inaximo exerdtu latent ardul 
inontifl impleverat; illuc toto agmino Constantinus inflezit. Cum bellum terri 
marique traheretur, quamvis per ardiiuni suis nitentibus, attamen disciplina militari 
?t felicitate, Constantinus Licinii confunum ct sine ordine agentem vicit exerdtum; 
levitor femore sauciatus." 

L 2 
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mained master of the sea, the garrison was much less exposed to the 
danger of &mine than the army of the besiegers. The naval com- 
manders of Constantine were summoned to his camp, and received his 
positive orders to force the passage of the Hellespont, as the fleet of 
Lidnius, instead of seeking and destroying their feeble enemy, 
continued inactive in those narrow straits, where its superiority of 
nombers was of little use or advantage. Crispus, the emperor's eldest 
son, was intrusted with the execution of this daring enterprise, which 
he performed with so much courage and success, that he deserved the 
esteem, and most probably excited the jealousy, of his father. The 
engagement lasted two days; and in the evening of the first, the 
contending fleets, after a considerable and mutual loss, retired into 
their respective harbours of Europe and Asia. The second day about 
noon a strong south wind ^°^ sprang up, which carried the vessels of 
Crispus agidnst the enemy; and as the casual advantage was im- 
proved by his skilful intrepidity, he soon obtained a complete victory. 
An hundred and thirty vessels were destroyed, five thousand men 
were slain, and Amandus, the admiral of the Asiatic fleet, escaped 
with the utmost diflSculty to the shores of Chalcedon. As soon as 
the Hellespont was open, a plentiful convoy of provisions flowed into 
the camp of Constantine, who had already advanced the operations 
of the siege. He constructed artificial mounds of earth of an equal 
height with the ramparts of Byzantium. The lofty towers which 
were erected on that foundation galled the besieged with large stones 
and darts from the military engines, and the battering rams had 
shaken the walls in several places. If Licinius persisted much longer 
in the defence, he exposed himself to be involved in the ruin of the 
place. Before he was surrounded, he prudently removed his person 
and treasures to Chalcedon in Asia ; and as he was always desirous 
of associating companions to the hopes and dangers of his fortune, he 
now bestowed the title of Caesar on Martinianus, who exercised one 
of the most important oflSces of the empire.^®' 

Such were sUll the resources, and such the abilities, of Licinius, 
Uftttieof ^hat, after so many successive defeats, he collected in 
chrysopoito. Bithynia a new army of fifty or sixty thousand men, while 
the activity of Constantine was employed in the siege of Byzantium. 
The vigilant emperor did not, however, neglect the last struggles 

'•• ZoeimuB, 1. ii. [c. 24] p. 97, 98. The current always sets out of the Hellespont,- 
and when it is assisted by a north wind, no vessel can attempt the passage. A south 
wind renders the force of the current almost imperceptible. See Toumefort's Voyage 
au Levant, Let. xi. 

'" Aurolius Victor, [de Cassar. c. 41.] Zosimus, 1. ii. [c. 25] p. 93. According to 
the latter, Martinianus was Magister Officiorum (he uses the Latin ap])elIation in 
Qreek). Some medals seem to intimate that during his short reign he received tb# 
MUe of Augustus. 
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of hifl antagonist A considerable part of his yictorious anny was 
transported over the Bosphorus in small Yeasels, and the decisive 
engagement was fought soon after their landing on the heights of 
Chrysopolis, or, as it is now called, of Scutari. The troops of 
licinius, though they were lately raised, ill armed, and worse dis- 
ciplined, made head against their conquerors with fruitless but 
desperate valour, till a total defeat, and the slaughter of five-and- 
twenty thousand men, irretrievably determined the fate of their 
leader."® He retired to Nicomedia, rather with the view 
of caininir some time for negotiation than with the hope of and death of 
any effectual defence. Constantia, his wife, and the sister 
of Constantino, interceded with her brother in favour of her husband, 
and obtained from his policy, rather than from his compassion, a 
solemn promise, confirmed by an oath, that after the sacrifice of 
Martinianus, and the resignation of the purple, Licinius himself 
should be permitted to pass the remainder of his life in peace and 
affluence. The behaviour of Constantia, and her relation to the 
contending parties, naturally recalls the remembrance of that virtuous 
matron who was the sister of Augustus and the wife of Antony. But 
the temper of mankind was altered, and it was no longer esteemed 
infamous for a Roman to survive his honour and independence. 
Licinius solicited and accepted the pardon of his offences, laid him- 
self and his purple at the feet of his lord and master^ was raised from 
the ground with insulting pity, was admitted the same day to the 
imperial banquet, and soon afterwards was sent away to lliessalonica, 
which had been chosen for the place of his confinement"^ His con- 
finement was coon terminated by death, and it is doubtful whether a 
tumult of the soldiers, or a decree of the senate, was suggested as the 
motive for his execution. According to the rules of tyranny, he was 
accused of forming a conspiracy, and of holding a treasonable cor- 
respondence with the barbarians; but as he was never convicted, 
either by his own conduct or by any legal evidence, we may perhaps 
be allowed, firom his weakness, to presume hb innocence."* The 
memory of Licinius was branded with infamy, his statues were thrown 

*^ EusebiiiB (in Vitft Constantin. 1. ii. c. 16, 17) ascribes this dedsiTa Tictoir to th« 
pious prayers of the emperor. The Volesian fragment (p. 714) [Amm. llaroell. 
\ol. iL p. 301, ed. Bip.] mentions a body of Qothic auxifiaries, under their chiaf 
Aliquaca, who adhered to the party of licinius. 

"* Zosimus, 1. iL [c. 28] p. 102. Victor Junior in Epitome, [c. 41.] Anonym. 
Valeeian. p. 714. 

"> Contra religionem sacramenti Theasalonics privatus occisus est. Eutrophis, 
X. 6 [4] ; and his evidence is confirmed by Jerome (in Chronic), as well as by 
Zosimus, 1. iL [c 28] p. 102. The Valesian DiTiter if the only one who mentions 
the soldiers, and it is Zonaras alone who calls in the assistance of the senate, 
Eusebius prudently slides over this delicate transaction. But Sosomen, a oentni^ 
Afterwards, venturai to assert the treasonable practices of Lidniua. 
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down, and by a hasty edict, of such mischievous tendency that il 
was almost immediately corrected, all his laws, and all the judicial 
proceedings of his reign, were at once abolished.^^' By 
the empire, this victory of Constautine the Roman world was again 
^' ' united under the authority of one emperor, thirty-seven 
years after Diocletian had divided his power and provinces with his^ 
associate Maximian. 

The successive steps of the elevation of Constantine, from his first 
assuming the purple at York, to the resignation of Liciniua at Nico- 
media, have been related with some minuteness and precision, not 
only as the events are in themselves both interesting and important, 
but still more as they contributed to the decline of the empire by the 
expense of blood and treasure, and by the perpetual increase, as well 
of the taxes as of the military establishment. The foundation of 
Constantinople, and the establishment of the Christian religion, were 
the immediate and memorable consequences of this revolution. 

"' See the Theodoeian Code, 1. xv. Ut. 15, torn. y. p. 404, 405. These edicts of 
Constantine betray a degree of passion and precipitancy yery uiiieooming the character 
of a lawgiver. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Thb Troobess op the Christian Religion, and the Sentimentm» Mannero, 
Numbers, and Condition of the I^imitive Ciiri8tian8.' 

A CANDID but rational inquiry into the progress and establisbioent 
of tyhrigtianity may be considered as a very essential part imDoruoce 
of the history of the Roman empire. While that great inquiry. 
body was invaded by open violence, or undermined by slow decay, a 
pure and humble religion gent ly^ insinuated its elf into the minds of 
men, grew up in silence and^ obscurity, deriVeff new vigour from 
opposition, and finally erected the triumphant banner of the Cross 
on the ruins of the Capitol. Nor was the influence of Christianity 
confined to the period or to the limits of the Roman empire. After 
a revolution of thirteen or fourteen centuries, that religion is still 
professed by the nations of Europe, the most distinguished portion 
of human kind in arts and learning as well as in arms. By the 
industry and zeal of the Europeans it has been widely difl^used to 
the most disUint shores of Asia and Africa ; and by the means of 
their colonies has been firmly established from Canada to Chili, in a 
world unknown to the ancients. 

But this inquiry, however useful or entertaining, is attended with 
two peculiar difficulties. The scanty and suspicious materials n, tuocoi- 
of ecclesiastical hist4)ry seldom enable us to dispel the dark ***** 
cloud that hangs over the first age of the church. The great law ol 
impartiality too often obligees us to reveal the imperfections of the 
uninspired teachers and believers of the Gospel ; and, to a careless 
oliserver, t/ieir faults may seem to cast a shade on the faith which 
they pn)fessed. But the scandal of the pious Christian, and the 
fallacious triumph of the Infidel, should cease as soon as they recollect 
not only ht/ tchoniy but likewise to whoniy the Divine Revelation was 
given. The theologian may indulge the pleasing task of describing 
Religion as she descended from Heaven, arrayed in her native purity. 
A more melancholy duty is imposed on the historian. lie must 



* In spite of my resolution, Lardner led materially; but I doubt whether he 

me to look through the famous fifteenth them all. Perhi^M those which he ename- 

and sixteenth chapters of Gibbon. I could rates are among the most obvious. They 

not Uy them down without finishing them, might all be safely adopted by a Christian 

The cftudes assigned, in the fifteenth writer, with some change in the language 

chapter, for the difiVudon of Christianity, and manner. Mackmiwk ; tee Life, i. p 

must, no doubt, liave contributed to it 244. — M. 
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disooTer the ineyitable mixture of error and corruption which she 
contracted in a long residence upon earth, among a weak and 
degenerate race of beings.* 

Our curiosity is naturally prompted to inquire by what means the 
Five CUM Christian faith obtained so remarkable a victory over the 
^^K*^ established religions of the earth. To this inquiry an 
*°*^* obvious but satisfactory answer may be returned ; that it 

was owing to the convincing evidence of the doctrine itself, and to 
the ruling providence of its great Author. But as truth and reason 
seldom find so favourable a reception in the world, and as the wisdom 
of Providence frequently condescends to use the passions of the 
human hearty and the general circumstances of mankind, as instru- 
ments to execute its purpose, we may still be permitted, though 
with becoming submission, to ask, not indeed what were the first, but 
what were the secondaiy causes of the rapid growth of the Christian 
church ? It will, perhaps, appear that it was most effectually favoured 
and assisted by the five following causes : — I. The inflexible, and, if 
we may use the expression, the intolerant zeal of the Christians, 
derived, it is true, from the Jewish religion, but purified from the 
narrow and unsocial spirit which, instead of inviting, had deterred 
the Gentiles from embracing the law of Moses.** IL The doctrine 
of a future life, improved by every additional circumstance which 
could give weight and eflScacy to that important truth. III. The 
miraculous powers ascribed to the primitive church. IV. The pure 
and austere morals of the Christiana V. The union and discipline 
of the Christian republic, which gradually formed an independent 
and increasing state in the heart of the Roman empire. 

I. We have already described the religious hannony of the ancient 
thbFirot world, and the facility with which the most different and 
z«S*5uio ^^®" hostile nations embraced, or at least respected, each 
Jews. other's superstitions. A single people refused to join in 

the common intercourse of mankind. The Jews, who, under the 

* The art of Gibbon, or at least the nnity. Divest this whole passage of the 

unfair impression produced by these two latent sarcasm betrayed by the subsequent 

memorable chapters, consists in confound- tone of the whole disquisition, and it 

ing together, in one undistiuguishable might commence a Cliristian history, 

mass, the orujin and apostolic propagation written in the most Christian spirit of 

of the Christian religion with its later pro- candour. — M. 

gress. The main question, the divine *> Though we are thus far agreed with 

ori^n of the religion, is dexterously eluded respect to the inflexibility and mtolerance 

or speciously conceded ; his plan enables of Christian zeal, yet, as to the principle 

him to commence his account, in most from which it was derived, we are, toto 

parts, beloto the apostolic times ; and it is coolo, divided in opinion. You deduce it 

only by the strength of the dark colouring from the Jewish religion ; I would refer it 

with which he has brought out the failings to a more adequate and a more obvious 

and thu follies of succeeding ages, that a source, a full persuasion of the truth ci 

shadow of doubt and suspicion is thrown Christianity. WiUson ; Letters to Oibbun, 

back on the primitive perio*! of Christi- i. 9. — M. 
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Aasyriao and Perman monarchies, had languished for many ages the 
most despised portion of their skves,* emerged irom obscurity under 
the successors of Alexander ; and as they multiplied to a surprising 
degree in the East, and afterwards in the West, they soon excited 
the curiosity and wonder of other nations.^ The sullen obstinacy 
with which they maintained their peculiar rites and unsocial manners 
seemed to mark them out a distinct species of men, who boldly 
professed, or who fundy disguised, their implacable hatred to the 
rest of human-kind.' Neither the violence of Antiochus, nor the 
arts of Uerod, nor the example of the circumjacent nations, could 
ever persuade the Jews to associate with the institutions of Moses the 
elegant mythology of the Greeks.^ According to the maxims of 
universal toleration, the Romans protected a superstition which they 
despised.^ The polite Augustus condescended to give orders that 
sacrifices should be offered for his prosperity in the temple of Jeru- 
salem ;* while the meanest of the posterity of Abraham, who should 
have paid the same homage to the Jupiter of the Capitol, would 
liave been an object of abhorrence to himself and to his brethren. 

* Dum Anyrios penes, Hedosque, et Penas Oriens fuii, despectisBima ntn servien- 
tium. Tacit. Hist. v. 8. Herodotus, who visited Asia whilst it obeyed the last of 
those empires, slightly mentions the Syrians of Palestine, who, according to their own 
confession, had received from Egypt the rite of circumcision. See L iL c. 104. 

'^ Diodorus Siculus, 1. zl. [Eclog. 1, yol. ii. p. 542, ed. Wesseling.] Dion CasHJus, 
1. xxxvii. [c. 16] p. 121. Tacit. Hist. v. 1-9. Justin, xxxvi. 2, 3. 

* Tradidit arcano quaxsunque volumine Hoses : 
Non monstrare vias eadem nisi sacra colenti. 
Qucaitum ad fontem solos deducere verpos. [Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 102.] 

The letter of this law is not to be found in the present volume of Moses. But the 
wise, the humane Maimonidee openly teaches that, if an idolater fall into the water, a 
Jew ought not to save him from instant death. See Basnage, Histoire dea JviSk, 
1. vL c 2«. [L v. c 24.]" 

* A Jewish sect, which indulged themselves in a sort of occauonal conformity, 
derived from Herod, by whose example and authority they had been seduced, the 
name of Uerodians. But their numbers were so inconsiderable, and their duration 
BO short, that Josephus has not thought them worthy of his notice. See Prideauz's 
Citnnection, vol. ii. p. 285.^ * Cicero pro Flaoco, c 28.* 

* Philo de Logatione. Augustus left a foundation for a perpetual sacrifice. Tet 
he approved of the neglect which his grandson Caius expressed towards the temple of 
Jerusalem. See Sueton. in August, c. 9J, and Casaubon's notes on that paaiage. 



* It is diametrically opposed to its spirit his bigotry. After how many centuries of 

and to its letter; see among other passages, mutual wrong and hatred, wtdch had stiU 

Deut. X. 18, 19 : (Qod) " loveth the further estranged the Jew from mankind, 

stranger, in giving him food and raiment, did Maimonidee write t — M. 

].ov*% ye, therefore, the stranger; for ye ^ The Herodians were probably more of 

were strangers in the land of Egypt." a political party than a religioos sect^ 

Juvenal is a satirist, whose strong exprtv- though Gibbon is most likely right as to 

sions can hardly be received as historic their occasional conformity. See Hist, of 

evidence, and he wrote after the horrible the Jews, ii. 108. — M. 

cruelties of the Romans, which, during and ' The edicts of Julius Cesar and of some 

after the war, might give some cause for of the cities in Asia Minor (Krebs. Decret. 

the complete isolation of the Jew from the pro Judacis) in favour of the nation in 

nwt of t^e worid. The Jew was a bigot, general, or of the Asiatic Jews, s{>eak a 

but his religion was not the only source uf diffHrcnt language. — M. 
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But the moderation of the conquerors was insufficient to appease the 
jealous prejudices of their subjects, who were alarmed and scandalised 
at the en^gns of paganism, which necessarily introduced themselves 
into a Roman province.'' The mad attempt of Caligula to place his 
own statue in the temple of Jerusalem was defeated by the unanimous 
resolution of a people who dreaded death much less than such an 
idolatrous profanation.^ Their attachment to the law of Moses was 
equal to their detestation of foreign reli^ons. The current of zeal 
and devotion, as it was contracted into a narrow channel, ran with 
the strength, and sometimes with the fury, of a torrent 

This inflexible perseverance, which appeared so odious or so ridi- 
lu gradual culous to the aucicnt world, assumes a more awful character, 
*°*^'**** since Providence has deigned to reveal to us the mysterious 
history of the chosen people. But the devout and even scrupulous 
attachment to the Mosaic religion, so conspicuous among the Jews 
who lived under the second temple, becomes still more surprising, if 
it is compared with the stubborn incredulity of their forefathers. 
When the law was given in thunder from Mount Sinai ; when the 
tides of the ocean and the course of the planets were suspended for 
the convenience of the Israelites ; and when temporal rewards and 
punishments were the immediate consequences of their piety or dis- 
obedience, they perpetually relapsed into rebellion against the visible 
majesty of their Divine King, placed the idols of the nations in the 
sanctuary of Jehovah, and imitated every fantastic ceremony that 
was practised in the tents of the Arabs, or in the cities of Phoenicia.® 
As the protection of Heaven was deservedly withdrawn from the 
ungrateful race, their faith acquired a proportionable degree of vigour 
and purity. The contemporaries of Moses and Joshua had beheld 
with careless indifference the most amazing miracles. Under the 
pressure of every calamity, the belief of those miracles has preserved 
the Jews of a later period from the universal conta^on of idolatry ; 
and in contradiction to every known principle of the human mind, 
that singular people seems to have yielded a stronger and more ready 

^ See in particular, Joseph. Antiquitat. zvii. 6, zviii. 3; and De BoU. Judaic, i. 33, 
and ii. 9, edit. Havercamp.* 

* Juflsi a Caio Cesare, effigiem ejus in tempio locare, arma potius sumpscrc. Tacit. 
Hist. y. 9. Philo and Josephus give a very drcumstantial, but a very rhetorical, 
account of this transaction, which exceedinglj perplexed the governor of Syria. At 
the first mention of this idolatrous proposal king Agrippa fainted away, and did not 
recover his senses until the third day. 

* For the enumeration of the Syrian and Arabian deities, it may be observed that 
Milton has comprised in one hundred and thirty very beautiful lines the two large 
and learned syntagmas which Sclden had composed on that abstruse subject. 

* This was during the government of the Roman governor, in general, resided 
Pontius Pilate (Hist, of Jews, ii. 15G). at C808area.~H. 

Probably, in part to avoid this colliaioo. 
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asBent to the traditions of their remote ancestors than to the ovidenoe 
of their own senses J® 

The Jewish religion was admirably fitted for defence, but it was 
never designed for conquest; and it seems probable that 
the number of i)rosely tes was never much superior to that g^Q better 
of apostates. The divine promises were originally made, defence Omb 
and the distinguishing rite of circumcision was enjoined, to ^^^'^^ 
a single family. When the posterity of Abraham had multiplied 
like the sands of the sea, the Deity, irom whose mouth they received 
a system of laws and ceremonies, declared himself the proper and 
as it were the national God of Israel ; and with the most jealous 
care separated his favourite people from the rest of mankind* The 
conquest of the land of Canaan was accompanied with so many 
wonderful and with so many bloody circumstances, that the victorious 
Jews were left in a state of irreconcileable hostility with all their 
neighbours. They had been commanded to extirpate some of the 
most idolatrous tribes, and the execution of the Divine will had 
seldom been retarded by the weakness of humanity. With the other 
nations they were forbidden to contract any marriages or alliances ; 
and the prohibition of receiving them into the congregation, which in 
some cases was perpetual, almost always extended to the tliird, to 
the seventh, or even to the tenth generation. The ojbligation of 
preaching to the Gentiles the faith of Moses had never been incul- 
cated as a precept of the law, nor were the Jews inclined to impose 
it on themselves as a voluntary duty. 

In the admission of new citizens that unsocial people was actuated 
by the selfish vanity of the Greeks, rather than by the generous 
policy of Rome. The descendants of Abraham were flattered by the 
opinion that they alone were the heirs of the covenant, and they were 
apprehensive of diminishing the value of their inheritance by sharing 



^ ** How long will thiB people provoke me ? and how long will it be ere they belief^ 
" me, for aU the supia which I hjive shewn among them?" (Numbera xiT. 11.) It 

M bo eaay, but it would be unbecoming, to justify the complaint of the Deity 

the whole tenor of the Mosaic history. ' 



would 
from 



*■ Among a rude and barbarous people the Jews, their religion was beyond their 

religious impressions are easily made, state of civilisation. Kor is it unconmum 

and are as soon effaced. The ignorance for a people to cling with passionate at* 

which multiplies imaginary wonders would tachment to that of which, at first, they 

weaken or destroy the effect of real miracle, could not appreciate the value. Patriot- 

At the period of the Jewish history referred ism and national pride will contend, even 

to in the passage from Numbers, their fears to death, for political rights which have 

predominated over their faith, — the fears been forced upon a reluctant people. The 

of an unwarlike people ju^t rescued from Christian may at least retort, with justice, 

debaiiing slavery, and commanded to attack that the groat sign of his religion, the 

a fierce, a well-armed, a gigantic, and a far resurrection of Jesus, was most ardently 

more numerous race, the iuhabitant4 of believed and moat resolutely asserted by 

Canaan. As to the frui|uvut apostacy of the eye -witnesses of the fiict. — M. 
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it too easily with the strangers of the earth. A larger acquaintance 
with mankind extended their knowledge without correcting their pre- 
judices ; and whenever the God of Israel acquired any new votaries, 
he was much more indebted to the inconstant humour of polytheism 
than to the active zeal of his own missionaries.^^ The religion of 
Moses seems to be instituted for a particular country as well as for a 
single nation ; and if a strict obedience had been paid to the order 
that every male, three times in the year, should present himself 
before the Lord Jehovah, it would have been impossible that the 
Jews could ever have spread themselves beyond the narrow limits of 
the promised land.^' That obstacle was indeed removed by the 
destruction of the temple of Jerusalem ; but the most considerable 
part of the Jewish religion was involved in its destruction ; and the 
Pagans, who had long wondered at the strange report of an empt}' 
sanctuary,^' were at a loss to discover what could be the object, or 
what could be the instruments, of a worship which was destitute of 
temples and of altars, of priests and of sacrifices. Yet even in theii 
fallen state, the Jews, still asserting their lofty and exclusive privi- 
leges, shunned, instead of courting, the society of strangers. They 
still insisted with inflexible rigour on those parts of the law which it 
was in their power to practise. Their peculiar distinctions of days, 
of meats, and a variety of trivial though burdensome observances, 
were so many oljccts of disgust and aversion for the other nations, to 
whose habits and prejudices they were diametrically opposite. The 
painful and even dangerous rite of circumcision was alone capable of 
repelling a willing proselyte firom the door of the synagogue.** 

Under these circumstances, Christianity offered itself to the world, 

armed with the strength of the Mosaic law, and delivered 
^1 of from the weight of its fetters. An exclusive zeal for the 

truth of religion and the unity of God was as carefully 
inculcated in the new as in the ancient system : and whatever was 
now revealed to mankind concerning the nature and designs of the 
Supreme Being was fitted to increase their reverence for that mys- 
terious doctrine. The divine authority of Moses and the prophets 

" All that relates to the Jewish proselytes has been very ably treated by Basnage, 
Hist, des Juifs, 1. v. c. 6, 7. 

*' See £xod. xx^v. 23, Deut. xvi. 16, the commentators, and a yery sensible note 
in the Universal Histonr, vol. i. p. 603, edit. fol. 

'' When Pompey, using or abusing the right of conquest, entered into the Holy ol 
Holies, it was observed with amazement, "Null& intus Deiim efiELgie, vaciiamaedem et 
** inania arcana." Tacit. Hist. v. 9. It was a popular saying, witib regard to the Je^-s, 

Nil prseter nubes et cccli numen adoront. 

'* A second kind of circumcision was inflicted on a Samaritan or Egyptian proselyte. 
The sullen indifference of the Talmudists, with respect to the conversion of strangers, 
may bo seen in Basnago, Histoire dos Jui£i, 1. ▼. o. 6. 
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was admitted, and even established, as the finnest basis of Christianity. 
From the beginning of the world an uninterrupted series of predictions 
had announced and prepared the long-expected coming of the Messiah, 
who, in compliance with the gross apprehensions of the Jews, had 
been more frequently represented under the character of a King and 
Conqueror, than under Uiat of a Prophet, a Martyr, and the Son of 
God. By his expiatory sacrifice the imperfect sacrifices of the temple 
were at once consummated and abolished. The ceremonial law, 
which consisted only of types and figures, was succeeded by a pure 
and spiritual worship, equally adapted to all climates, as well as to 
every condition of mankind ; and to the initiation of blood, was sub- 
stituted a more harmless initiation of water. The promise of divine 
favour, instead of being partially confined to the posterity of Abraham, 
was universally proposed to the freeman and the slave, to the Greek 
and to the barbarian, to the Jew and to the Gentile. Every privilege 
that could raise the proselyte from earth to heaven, that could exaJt 
his devotion, secure his happiness, or even gratify that secret pride 
which, under the semblance of devotion, insinuates itself into the 
human heart, was still reserved for the members of the Christian 
church ; but at the same time all mankind was permitted, and even 
solicited, to accept the glorious distinction, which was not only 
profiered as a favour, but imposed as an obligation. It became the 
most sacred duty of a new convert to difiuse among his firiends and 
relations the inestimable blessing which he had received, and to warn 
them against a refusal that would be severely punished as a criminal 
disobedience to the will of a benevolent but all-powerful Deity. 

The enfranchisement of the church from the bonds of the synar 
gogue was a work, however, of some time and of some obrtinMy 
difficulty. The Jewish converts, who acknowledged Jesus JfilebSSv- 
in the character of the Messiah foretold by their ancient *n«J«*«- 
oracles, respected him as a prophetic teacher of virtue and religion ; 
but they obstinately adhered to the ceremonies of their ancestors, 
and were desirous of imposing them on the Gentiles, who continually 
augmented the number of believers. These Judaising Christians 
seem to have argued with some degree of plausibility from the 
Divine origin of the Mosaic law, and from the immutable perfecUons 
of its great Author. They affirmed, thatj if the Being who is the 
same through all eternity had designed to abolish those sacred rites 
which had served to distinguish his chosen people, the repeal of them 
would have been no less clear and solemn than their first promul- 
gation : that^ instead of those frequent declarations which either 
suppose or assert the perpetuity of the Mosaic religion, it would have 
been represented as a provisionary scheme intended to last only till 
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the coming of the Messiah, who should instruct mankind in a more 
perfect mode of faith and of worship : ^* that the Messiah himself, and 
his disciples who conversed with him on earth, instead of authorising 
by their example the most minute observances of the Mosaic law,^** 
would have published to the world the abolition of those useless and 
obsolete ceremonies, without suflFering Christianity to remain during 
80 many yean obscurely confounded among the sects of the Jewish 
church. Arguments like these appear to have been used in the 
defence of the expiring cause of the Mosaic law ; but the industry of 
our learned divines has abundantly explained the ambiguous language 
of the Old Testament, and the ambiguous conduct of the apostolic 
teachers. It was proper gradually to unfold the system of the Gospel, 
and to pronounce with the utmost caution and tenderness a sentence 
of condemnation so repugnant to the inclination and prejudices of the 
believing Jews. 

The history of the church of Jerusalem affords a lively proof of the 

necessity of those precautions, and of the deep impression 
rnie church which the Jcwish religion had made on the minds of its 

sectaries. The first fifteen bishops of Jerusalem were all 
cdrcumcised Jews; and the congregation over which they presided 
united the law of Moses with the doctrine of Christ ^^ It was natural 
that the primitive tradition of a church which was founded only foity 
days after the death of Christ, and was governed almost as many 
years under the immediate inspection of his apostle, should be 
received as the standard of orthodoxy. ^^ The distant churches very 
frequently appealed to the authority of their venerable Parent, and 
relieved her distresses by a liberal contribution of alms. But when 
numerous and opulent societies were estiiblished in the great cities of 
the empire, in Antioch, Alexandria, Ephesus, Corinth, and Rome, 
the reverence which Jerusalem had inspired to all the Christian 
colonies insensibly diminished. The Jewish converts, or, as they 
were afterwards called, the Nazarenes, who had laid the foundations 
of the church, soon found themselves overwhelmed by the increasing 

** These arguments were virged with gi'eat ingenuity by the Jew Orobio, and refuted 
with equal ingenuity and candour by the Christian Limborch. See the Arnica Col- 
latio (it well de8or\'es that name), or account of the dispute between them. 

'• JesuB - - - circumcisus erat; cibis utebatur Judaicis; vestitu simili; purgatos 
Bcabie mittebat ad sacerdotes; Paschata et alios dies festos religioHd ol>servabat: si 
quoB sanavdt sabbatho, ostendit nou tautum ex lege, Bed et ex rcceptb scntentiis, talia 
opera sabbatho nou iuterdicta. Grotius do Veritate Koligiouis Chiistiana?, 1. v. c. 7. 
A little afterwai-ds (c. 12) he expatiates on the condcsceiiaion of the apostles. 

*' Pscue omncs Christum Deum sub legis observationo credobant. Sulpicius Soverus, 
ii. 31. See Eusebius, Ilist. Ecclesiast. 1. iv. c. 5. 

^* Moshtiim do Rebus Christianis ante Constantiuum Magnum, p. 153. In this 
masterly performance, which I shall often have occasion to quote, he enters much 
m^re fully into the state of the primitive church than he has an opportunity of doing 
in his General History. 
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multitudes that from all the various religions of polytheism enlisted 
under the banner of Christ : and the Gentiles, who, with the appro- 
bation of their peculiar apostle, had rejected the intolerable weight 
of Mosaic ceremonies, at length reiused to their more scrupulous 
brethren the same toleration which at first they had humbly solicited 
for their ohti practice. The ruin of the temple, of the city, and of 
the public religion of the Jews, was severely felt by the Nazarenes ; 
as in their manners, though not in their faith, they maintained so 
intimate a connection with their impious countrymen, whose mis- 
fortunes were attributed by the Pagans to the contempt, and more 
justly ascribed by the Christians to the wrath, of the Supreme Deity. 
The Nazarenes retired from the ruins of Jerusalem* to the little 
town of Pella beyond the Jordan, where that ancient church lan- 
guished above sixty years in solitude and obscurity.*' They stiU 
enjoyed the comfort of making frequent and devout vimts to the Holy 
Oity^ and the hope of being one day restored to those seats whidb 
both nature and religicm t^iught them to love as well as to revere. 
But at length, under the reign of Hadrian, the desperate fanaticism 
of the Jews filled up the measure of their calamities; and the 
Romans, exasperated by their repeated rebellions, exercised the 
rights of victory with unusiml rigour. The emperor founded, under 
the name of itlia Capitolina, a new city on Mount Sion,'** to which 
he prave the privileges of a colony ; and denouncing the severest 
penalties ag:iinst any of the Jewish people who should dare to ap- 
proach its precincts, he fixed a vigilant garrison of a Roman cohort 
to enforce the execution of his orders. The Nazarenes had only one 
way left to escape the common proscription, and the force of truth 
was on this occasion assisted by the influence of temporal advantages. 
They elected Marcus for their bishop, a prelate of the race of the 
Gentiles, and most probably a native either of Italy or of some oi 
the Latin provinces. At his persuasion the most considerable part 
of the congregation renounced the Mosaic law, in the practice of 
which they had persevered above a century. By this sacrifice of 
their habits and prejudices they purchased a free admission into the 

" Eibk>biiiA, 1. ill. c. 5. Le Clcrc, Hist. Eccleaiast. p. (^{)o. During this occasional 
ibsencc, tho bishop and church of Pella still retained the title of Jerusalem. In the 
«iiiie manner, the Roman iiontifTs resided seventy years ut Avignon; and the |>atriarcha 
of Alexandria have long since transferred their episcopal seat to C:dix>. 

^ Dion Cassitis, 1. Ixix. [c. I'J.I Tho exile of tho Je\(ish nation from Jerusalem is 
attested by Aristo of Pella (apud Euseb. 1. iv. c. G), an<i is mentioneil by several eccle- 
hiastical writerH; though some of them too hastily extend this interdiction to the whole 
country of Palestine. 



* This is incorrect: all the traditions was in ruins, but U'fore tho siege hod com* 
ooocur in plaring the abandonment of tho n.enooiL Euseb. loc. cit., and Lo CIato 
cHy by the Christians, not only before it — M. 
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colony of Hadrian, and more firmly cemented their union with the 
Catholic church.*^ 

When the name and honours of the church of Jerusalem had been 
Tbe restored to Mount Sion, the crimes of heresy and schism 

EbioDitet. ^gpg imputed to the obscure remnant of the Nazarenes 
which refused to accompany their Latin bishop. They still preserved 
their former habitation of Pella, spread themselves into the villages 
adjacent to Damascus, and formed an inconsiderable church in the 
city of l^roea, or, as it is now called, of Aleppo, in Syria.** The 
name of Nazarenes was deemed too honourable for those Christian 
Jews, and they soon received, from the supposed poverty of their 
understanding, as well as of their condition, the contemptuous epithet 
of Ebionites.*^ In a few years after the return of the church of 
Jerusalem, it became a matter of doubt and controversy whether a 
man who sincerely acknowledged Jesus as the Messiah, but who stil. 
continued to observe the law of Moses, could possibly hope for salva- 
tion. The humane temper of Justin Martyr inclined him to answer 
this question in the affirmative; and though he expressed himself 
with the most guarded diffidence, he ventured to determine in favour 
of such an imperfect Christian, if he were content to practise the 
Mosfiuc ceremonies without pretending to assert their general use or 
necessity. But when Justin was pressed to declare the sentiment 
of the church, he confessed that there were very many among the 
orthodox Christians who not only excluded their Judaiaing brethren 
from the hope of salvation, but who declined any intercourse with 
them in the common offices of friendship, hospitality, and social life.*^ 

** Rusebius, 1. iv. c. 6. Sulpicius Severus, ii. 81. By comparing their unBatisfac- 
tory accounts, Moeheim (p. 327, &c.) has drawn out a very distinct representation of 
the circumstuices and motives of this revolution. 

^ Le Clerc (Hist. Eccleeiast. p. 477, 535) seems to have collected from Eusebius, 
Jorome, Epiphanius, and other writers, all the principal circumstances that relate to 
the Nazarenes or Ebionites. The nature of their opinions soon divided them into a 
stricter and a milder sect; and there is some reason to coiyecture that the family of 
Jesus Christ remained members, at least, of the latter and more moderate party. 

s* Some writers have been pleased to create an Ebion, the imaginary author of their 
sect and name. But we can more safely rely on the learned Eusebius than on the 
vehement Tertullian, or &e credulous Epiphanius. According to Le Clerc, the 
Hebrew word Ehjohim may be translated into Latin by that of Pauperes. See Hist 
Eoclesiast. p. 477.' 

*♦ See the very curious Dialogue of Justin Martyr with the Jew Tryphon.^ The 
conference between them was held at Ephesus, in the reign of Antoninus Pius, anc 
about twenty years after the return of the church of Pella to Jerusalem. For this date 
consult the accurate note of Tillemont, M^oires E^scl^siastiques, tom. ii. p. 511. 



' The opinion of Le Clerc is generally tory of the Church, vol. i. part ii. p. 612, 

admitted, but Neander has suggested some &c., Gterm. edit. — M.- 

good reasons for supposing that this term ** Justin Martvr makes an important 

only applied to poverty of condition. The distinction, which Gibbon has neglected 

obscure history oftheirtenets and divisions to notice. * * * There were some who 

is dearly and rationally traced in his His- were not content with observing the Mosaic 
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The more rigorous opinion prevailed, as it was natural to expect, 
over the milder ; and an eternal bar of separation was fixed oetween 
the disdples of Moses and those of Christ The unfortunate Ebionites, 
rejected from one religion as apostates, and from the other as heretics, 
found themselves compelled to assume a more decided character; 
and although some traces of that obsolete sect may be discovered as 
late as the fourth century, they insensibly melted away either into 
the church or the synagogue.** 

While the orthodox church preserved a just medium between 
excessive veneration and improper contempt for the law of The 
Moses, the various heretics deviated into equal but opposite gikwuc*. 
extremes of error and extravagance. From the acknowledged truth 
of the Jewish religion, the Ebionites had concluded that it could 
uever be abolished. From its supposed imperfections, the Gnostics 
as hastily inferred that it never was instituted by the wisdom of the 
Deity. There are some objections against the authority of Moses 
and the prophets which too readily present themselves to the sceptical 
mind ; though they can only be derived from our ignorance of remote 
antiquity, and from our incapacity to form an adequate judgment of 
the Divine economy. These objections were eagerly embraced and 
as petulantly urged by the vain science of the Gnostacs.'* As those 
heretics were, for the most part, averse to the pleasures of sense, they 
moi'osely amugned tiie polygamy of the patriarchs, the gallantries of 
David, and the seraglio of Solomon. The conquest of the land of 
Canaan, and the extirpation of the unsuspecting natives, they were 
at a loss how to reconcile with the common notions of humanity and 
justice.^ But when they recollected the sanguinary list of murders, 
of executions, and of massacres, which stain almost every page of the 

** Of aU the mtexuB of ChriBtianity, that of Abyssinia is the only one which still 
adheres to the Mosaic rites (Oeddes's Church History of Ethiopia, and Dissertations 
de La Grand sur la Relation du P. Lobo). The eunuch of the queen Candaoe might 
suggest some suspicions; but as we are assured (Socrates, i. 19; Sozomen, \L 24; 
Ludolphus, p. 281) that the JSthiopians were not converted tiU the fourth century, 
it is more reasonable to believe that they respected the sabbath, and distinguished the 
forbidden meats, in imitation of the Jews, who, in a very early period, were seated on 
both sides of the Red Sea. Circumcision had been practised by the most ancient 
JSthiopians, from motives of health and cleanliness, which seem to bo explained in the 
Recherehes Philosophiques sur les Am^ricains, tom. ii. p. 117. 

** Beausobre, Histoire du Manich^isme, 1. i. c. 3, has stated their objections, par* 
ticularly thoee of Faustus, the adversary of Augustin, with the most learned impar- 
tiality. 

law themselves, but enforced the same ob- thought otherwise; of the other party he 

servance, as necessary to ndvation, upon himself thought less favourably— i^Miwr 

the heathen converts, and refused all social so) r«^Mv m>« i«'«)«;^i^uu. The former 

intercourse with them if they did not con- by some are considered the Naaarenrs, 

form to the law. Justin martyr himself the latter the Ebionites.— O. and M. 

freely admits those who kept the law them- * On the *'war law" of the Jews, sec 

selves to Christian ooncununion, though he Hist, of Jews, L 137. — IL 
Mkiiowledges that tome, not the CAmtcA, 

voL.n. n 
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Jewish annals, tlicy acknowledged that the barbarians of Palestine 
had exercised as much compassion towards their idolatrous enemies 
as they had ever shown to their friends or countrymen.^" Passing 
from the sectaries of the law to the law itself, they asserted that it 
was impossible that a religion which consisted only of bloody sacrifices 
and trifling ceremonies, and whose rewards as well as punishments 
were all of a carnal and temporal nature, could inspire the love of 
virtue, or restrain the impetuosity of passion. The Mosaic account 
of the creation and fall of man was treated with profane derision 
by the Gnostics, who would not listen with patience to the repose of 
the Deity after six days' labour, to the rib of Adam, the garden of 
Eden, the trees of life and of knowledge, the speaking serpent, the 
forbidden fruit, and the condemnation pronounced against human 
kind for the venial offence of their first progenitors.** The God of 
Israel was impiously represented by the Gnostics as a being liable 
to passion and to error, capricious in his favour, implacable in his 
resentment, meanly jealous of his superstitious worship, and confining 
his partial providence to a single people, and to this transitory life. 
In such a character they could discover none of the features of the 
wise and omnipotent Fatiier of the universe.'* They allowed that the 
reli^on of the Jews was somewhat less criminal than the idolatry 
of the Gentiles: but it was their fundamental doctrine that the 
Christ whom they adored as the first and brightest emanation of the 
Deity appeared upon earth to rescue mankind from their various 
errors, and to reveal a new system of truth and perfection. The 
most learned of the fathers, by a very singular condescension, have 
imprudently admitted the sophistry of the Gnostics.^ Acknowledging 

*^ Apud ipeos fides obstinata, miflericordia in promptu: adversus omnes alios hostile 
odium. Tacit. Hist. ▼. 5. Surely Tacitus had seen the Jews with too favourable an 
eye.* The perusal of Josephus must have destroyed the antithesis. 

^ Dr. Burnet (Archsaologia, L ii. c. 7) has discussed the first chapters of Qeneaia 
with too much wit and freedom. 

** The milder Gnostics considered Jehovah, the Creator, as a Being of a mixed 
nature between Qod and the Da)mon. Others confounded him with the evil principle. 
Consult the second century of the general history of Hosheim, which gives a very 
distinct, though concise, accoimt of their strange opinions on this subject. 



* Few writers have suspected Tacitus be allowed for the grinding tyranny of the 

of partiality towards the Jews. The later Roman governors. See Hist, of 

whole later history of the Jews illustrates Jews, ii. 254. — M. 

as well their strong feelings of humanity ** The Gnostics, and the historian who 

to their brethren, as their hostility to the has stated these plausible objections with 

rest of mankind. The character and the so much force as almost to make them his 

position of Josephus with the Roman au- own, would have shown a more considerate 

thorities must be kept in mind during and not less reasonable philosophy, if they 

the perusal of his History. Perhaps he had considered the religion of Moses with 

has not exaggerated the ferocity and fana- reference to the ase in which it was pro- 

ticism of the Jews at that time ; but insur- mul^ated; if they had done justice to its 

rectionary warfare is not the best school subhme as well as its more imperfect views 

for the humaner virtues, and much must of the divine nature; the humane and 



Their •ecto. 
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that the literal sense is repugnant to every principle of faith as well 
as reason, they deem themselves secure and invulnerable behind ttie 
ample veil of allegory, which they carefully spread over every tender 
part of the Mosaic dispensation.^ 

It has been remarked with more ingenuity than truth that the 
virgin purity of the church was never violated by schism or 
heresy before the reign of Trajan or Hadrian, about one pnJJwT 
hundred years after the death of Christ'^ We may ob- "*"*' 
serve with much more propriety, that, during that period, the dis- 
ciples of the Messiah were indulged in a freer latitude both of faith 
and practice than has ever been allowed in succeeding ages. As the 
terms of communion were insensibly narrowed, and the spiritual 
authority of the prevailing party was exercised with increasing 
severity, many of its most respectable adherents, who were called 
upon to renounce, were provoked to assert their private opinions, to 
pursue the consequences of their mistaken principles, and openly to 
erect the standard of rebellion against the unity of the church. The 
Gnostics were distinguished as the most polite, the most learned, and 
the most wealthy of the Christian name ; and that general appella- 
tion, which expressed a superiority of knowledge, was either assumed 
by their own pride, or ironically bestowed by the envy of their 
adversaries. They were almost without exception of the race of the 
Gentiles, and their principal founders seem to have been natives of 
Syria or Egypt, where the warmth of the climate disposes both the 
mind and the body to indolent and contemplative devotion. The 
Gnostics blended with the fiuth of Christ many sublime but obscure 
tenets, which they derived firom oriental philosophy, and even from 
the religion of Zoroaster, concerning the eternity of matter, the ex- 
istence of two principles, and the mysterious hierarchy of the invisible 
world.^ As soon as they launched out into that vast abyss, they 
delivered themselves to the guidance of a disordered imagination; 
and as the paths of error are various and infinite, the Gnostics were 

** See Beauflobre, HiBt. du Ifanich^lnne, 1. i. c. 4. Origen and St. Augustin were 
among the aUegoriBta. 
" Hegcaippua, ^>. Euaeb. 1. iii. 32; iv. 22. Clemena Alezandrin. Stromat. lii. 17.* 
** In the account of the Onoetioa of the aecond and third oenturiea, M oaheim ia 
ingeniouB and candid; Le Clero dull, but exact; Beauaobre almost alwaya an apo- 
logist; and it ia much to be feared Uiat the primitive fiithera are very frequently 
oaiumniatora.^ 

dviliaing proviaioiia of the Hebrew law, adds that up to this period the church had 

as weU as thoee adapted for an in£uit and remained pure and immaculate aa avirgin. 

barbarooa people. See Hiat. of Jews, L Thoee who laboured to corrupt the doo- 

36, 37, &o. — M. trinea of the Qoapel worked aa yet in ob- 

* The ■Biertion of Hageaippua ia not so acurity. — O. 

positive: it ia sufficient to read the whole ^ The Histoire du Gnostidame of M. 

passage in Euaebiua to aee that the former Matter ia at once the fairest and moat 

part ia mndifiad by the latter. Hegesippua complete account of these aecUL-^M. 

If 2 
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imperceptibly divided into more than fifty particular sects,'^ of whom 
the most celebrated appear to have been tie Basilidians, the Valen- 
tinians, the Marclonites, and, in a still later period, the ManichaBans. 
Each of these sects could boast of its bishops and congregations, of 
its doctors and martyrs ; ^* and, instead of the Four Gospels adopted 
by the churcli,* the heretics produced a multitude of histories, in 
which the actions and discourses of Christ and of his apostles were 
adapted to their respective tenets.'* The success of the Gnostics was 
rapid and extensive.'* They covered Asia and Egypt, established 
themselves in Rome, and sometimes penetrated into the provinces of 
the West For the most part they arose in the second century, 
flourished during the third, and were suppressed in the fourth or 
fifth, by the prevalence of more fashionable controversies, and by the 
superior ascendant of the reigning power. Though they constantly 
disturbed the peace, and frequently disgraced the name, of religion, 
they contributed to assist rather than to retard the progress of Chris- 
tianity. The Gentile converts, whose strongest objections and pre- 
judices were directed against the law of Moses, could find admission 
into many Christian societies, which required not from their untutored 
mind any belief of an antecedent revelation. Their faith was in- 
sensibly fortified and enlarged, and the church was ultimately bene- 
fited by the conquests of its most inveterate enemies.'^ 

^ See the catalogues of Irenaus and Epiphanius. It must indeed be allowed that 
thoee writers were inclined to multiply the number of sects which opposed the unity 
of the chiurch. 

^ Eusebius, 1. iv. c. 15. Sozomen, 1. ii. c. 32. See in Bayle, in the article of 
Marcion, a curious detail of a dispute on that subject. It should seem that some of 
the Gnostics (the Basilidians) declined, and even refused, the honour of martyrdom. 
Their reasons were singular and abstruse. See Mosheim, p. 539. 

* See a very remarkable passage of Origen (Proem, ad Lucam.). That indefatigable 
writer, who hsMl consumed lus life in the study of the Scriptures, relies for their authen- 
ticity on the inspired authority of the church. It was impossible that the Gnostics 
could receive our present Gospels, many parts of which (particularly in the resurrec* 
tion of Christ) are directly, and as it might seem designedly, pointed against their 
favourite tenets. It is therefore somewhat singular that Ignatius (Epist. ad Smym. 
Ptttr. Apostol. tom. ii. p. 34) should choose to employ a vague and doubtful tradition, 
instead of quoting the certain testimony of the evangelists^ 

^ Fadunt favos et vesps; &ciunt ecclesias et MiuxnonitsB, is the strong expression 
of Tertullian, which I am obliged to quote from memory. [Adv. Marcion. iv. 5.] 
In the time of Epiphanius ^advers. Hsereses, p. 302 [ed. Paris, 1622]) the Marcionites 
were very numerous in Italy, Syria, Egypt, Arabia, and Persia. 

" Augustin is a memorable instance of this gradual progress from reason to faith. 
He was, during several years, engaged in the Manichsean sect. 

* M. Hahn has restored the Marcionite have never been written. Why might 
Gospel with great ingenuity. His work not St. Ig^tius, who had lived with the 
is reprinted in Thilo, Codex Apoc. Nov. Apostles or their disciples, repeat in other 
Test. vol. i.— M. words that which St. Luke has rekted, 

k Bishop Pearson has attempted very particularlyat a time when, being in prison, 

happily to explain this ' ' singularity." The he could not have had the Gospels at hand f 

first Christians were acquainted with a Pearson, Vind. Ign. p. 2, 9; p. 396, io 

number of sayings of Jesus Christ, which torn. ii. Patres Apost. ed. Coteler. — Q. 
•re not related in our Gospels, and indeed 
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But whatever difference of opinion might subdst between the 
Orthodox, the Ebionitea, and the Gnostics, concerning the ^be dmaoM 
divinity or the obligation of the Mosaic law, they were all SJtoS^** 
equally animated by the same exclusive zeal, and by tlie •°^^<7- 
same abhorrence for idolatry, which had distinguished the Jews from 
the other nations of the ancient world. The philosopher, who con- 
sidered the system of polytheism as a composition of human fraud 
and error, could disguise a smile of contempt under the mask of 
devotion, without apprehending that either the mockery or the com- 
pliance would expose him to the resentment of any invisible, or, as 
he conceived them, imaginary powers. But the established religions 
of Paganism were seen by the primitive Christians in a much more 
odious and formidable light It was the universal sentiment both of 
the church and of heretics, that the daemons were the authors, the 
patrons, and the objects of idolatry.'^ Those rebellious spirits who 
had been degraded firom the rank of angels, and cast down into the 
infernal pit, were still permitted to roam upon earth, to torment the 
bodies and to seduce the minds of sinful men. The daemons soon 
discovered and abused the natural propensity of the human heart 
towards devotion, and, artfully withdrawing the adoration of mankind 
from their Creator, they usurped the place and honours of the 
Supreme Deity. By the success of their malicious contrivances, they 
at once gratified their o^n vanity and revenge, and obtained the 
only comfort of which they were yet susceptible, the hope of involving 
the human species in the participation of their guilt and misery. It 
was confessed, or at least it was ima^ned, that they had distributed 
among themselves the most important characters of polytheism, one 
daemon assuming the name and attributes of Jupiter, another of 
iEscuIapius, a third of Venus, and a fourth perhaps of Apollo ; '* and 
that, by the advantage of their long experience and aerial nature, 
they were enabled to execute, with sufficient skill and dignity, the 
parts which they had undertaken. They lurked in the temples, in- 
stituted festivals and sacrifices, invented fables, pronounced oracles, 
and were frequently allowed to perform miracles. The Christians, 
who, by the interposition of evil spirits, could so readily explain every 
praetematural appearance, were disposed and even desirous to admit 
the most extravagant fictions of the Pagan mythology. But the 
belief of the Christian was accompanied with horror. The most 
trifling mark of respect to the national worship he considered as a 

*" The unanimous sentiment of the primitive church is Terr clearly explained by 
JuAtin Martvr, Apolog. Major [c. 25, p. 59, ed. Bened.] ; by Athenagoras, Legat. c. 
22, &0.; ana b^ Lactantius, Inxtitut. Divin. ii. 14-19. 

* Tertullian (Apolog. c. 23) alleges the confession of the daemons themaelTW at 
often as they were tonuente<l by the Christian exorcists. 
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direct homage yielded to the daemon, and as an act of rebellion 
agidnst the majesty of God. 

In consequence of this opinion, it was the first but arduous duty of 
j^yj^,„^„^^ a Christian to preserve himself pure and undefiled by the 
Sbi£*fOT^ practice of idolatry. The religion of the nations was not 
idotatry. merely a speculative doctrine professed in the schools or 
preached in the temples. The innumerable deities and rites of 
polytheism were closely interwoven with every circumstance of bu^« 
ness or pleasure, of public or of private life ; and it seemed impossible 
to escape the observance of them, without, at the same time, re- 
nouncing the commerce of mankind, and all the offices and 
amusements of society. ^^ The important transactions of 
peace and war were prepared or concluded by solemn sacrifices, in 
which the magistrate, the senator, and the soldier, were obliged to 
preside or to participate/^ The public spectacles were an essential 
part of the cheerful devotion of the Pagans, and the gods were sup- 
posed to accept, as the most grateful ofiering, the games that the 
prince and people celebrated in honour of their peculiar festivals.^' 
The Christian, who with pious horror avoided the abomination of the 
circus or the theatre, found himself encompassed with infernal snares 
in every convivial entertainment, as often as his friends, invoking the 
hospitable deities, poured out libations to each other's happiness.^' 
When the bride, struggling with well-^ected reluctance, was forced 
in hymenaeal pomp over the threshold of her new habitation,^^ or 
when the sad procession of the dead slowly moved towards the funeral 
pile,** the Christian, on these interesting occasions, was compelled 
to desert the persons who were the dearest to him, rather than con- 
tract the guilt inherent to those impious ceremonies. Every 
^'^ art and every trade that was in the least concerned in the 

^ Tertullian has written a moet Bevere treatise against idolatry, to caution his 
brethren against the hourly danger of incurring that guilt. Recogita silvam, et 
quanta latitant spinee. De Corona Militis, c. 10. 

^ The Roman senate was always held in a temple or consecrated place (Aulus 
Otfllius, ziv. 7). Before they entered on business, every senator dropped some wine 
and frankincense on the altar. Sueton. in August, c. 35. 

^ See Tertullian, De Spectaculis. This severe reformer shows no more indulgence 
to a tragedy of Euripides than to a combat of gladiators. The dress of the actors 
particularly offends him. By the use of the lofby buskin they impiously strive to 
add a cubit to their stature: c. 23. 

^ The ancient practice of concluding the entertainment with libations may be found 
in every classic. Socrates and Seneca, in their last moments, made a noble implication 
of this custom. Postremo stagnum calid«e aquae introiit, respergens proximos ser- 
vorum, addit4 voce, libare so liquorem ilium Jovi Liberatori. Tacit. Annal. xv. 64. 

^ See the elegant but idolatrous hymn of Catullus on the nuptials of Manlius and 
Julia. O Hymen, Hymenire lo! Quis huic Deo compararier auRit? 

^ The ancient funerals (in those of Misenus and Pallas) are no loss accurately de- 
scribed by Virgil than they are illustrated by his commentator Servius. The pile 
itself was nn altar, the ilnines were fed with the blood of victims, and all the aasifltanU 
were sprinkled with lustral water. 
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framing or adorning of idols was polluted by the stain of idolatry ; *^ 
a severe sentence, since it devoted to eternal misery the far greater 
jKut of the community which is employed in the exercise of liberal 
or mechanic professions. If we cast our eyes over the numerous 
remains of antiquity, we shall perceive that, besides the immediate 
representations of the gods and the holy instruments of their worship^ 
the elegant forms and agreeable fictions consecrated by the imagina- 
tion of the Greeks were introduced as the richest ornaments of the 
houses, the dress, and the furniture of the Pagans.^^ Even the arts 
of music and painting, of eloquence and poetry, flowed from the same 
impure origin. In the style of the fathers, Apollo and the Muses 
were the organs of the infernal spirit ; Homer and Vir^ were the 
most eminent of his servants; and the beautiful mythology which 
pervades and animates the compositions of their genius is destmed to 
celebrate the glory of the daemons. Even the common language of 
Greece and liome abounded with familiar but impious expressions, 
which the imprudent Christian might too carelessly utter, or too 
patiently hear.^* 

The dangerous temptations which on every side lurked in ambush 
to surprise the unguarded believer assailed him with re- 
doubled violence on the days of solemn festivals. So art- 
fully were they framed and disposed throughout the year, that 
superstition always wore the appearance of pleasure, and often of 
virtue.^* Some of the most sacred festivals in the Roman ritual were 
destined to salute the new calends of January with Yovrs of public 
and private felicity ; to indulge the pious remembrance of the dead 
and living ; to ascertain the inviolable bounds of property ; to hail, on 
the return of spring, the genial powers of fecundity ; to perpetuate 
the two memorable aeras of Rome, the foundation of the city, and 
tliat of the republic ; and to restore, during the humane licence of the 

*• Tertullian de IdololatriA, c. II." 

^^ See every part of Montfaucon'a Antiquities. Even the rerersea of the Greek aud 
KouuiD coiDB were frequently of an idolatroua nature. Here, indeed, the acruplea of 
the ChriBtian were suapended by a stronger pasaion.^ 

** Tertullian de Idololatria, c. 20, 21, 22. If a Pagan friend (on the occaaion 
peiiiaps of aneezing) uaod the familiar expresaion of "Jupiter bleea you," the Christian 
was obliged to protest against the divinity of Jupiter. 

^ Consult the most biboured work of Ovid, his imperfect Fasti, He finished no 
more than the first six months of the year. The compilation of Macrobius is called 
the Sfitumalia, but it is only a small part of the first book that bears any relation to 
the title, 

'^ The exaggerated and declamatory in Christianity. This is not accurate, 

opinions of Tertullian ought not to be — Q. 

taken as the general sentiment of the early ^ All this scrupulous nicety is at va- 

Chrit>*tians. Gibbon has too often allowed riance with the decision of St. Paul about 

himself to consider the peculiar nutiuns of meat ofiered to idols, 1 Cor. x. 21 to 32. 

certain Fathers of the Church as inherent — M . 
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Saturnalia, tl<e primitive equality of mankind. Some idea may be 
conceived of the abhorrence of the Christians for such impious cere- 
monies, by the scrupulous delicacy which they displayed on a much 
lees alarming occasion. On days of general festivity it was the 
custom of the ancients to adorn their doors with lamps and with 
branches of laurel, and to crown their heads with a garland of flowers. 
This innocent and elegant practice might perhaps have been tolerated 
aa a mere civil institution. But it most unluckily happened that the 
doors were under the protection of the household gods, that the 
laurel was sacred to the lover of Daphne, and that garlands of flowers, 
though firequently worn as a symbol either of joy or mourning, had 
beeii dedicated in their first origin to the service of superstition. 
The trembling Christians, who were persuaded in this instance to 
comply with the fashion of their country and the commands of the 
magistrate, laboured under the most gloomy apprehensions, from the 
reproaches of their own conscience, the censures of the church, and 
the denunciations of divine vengeance.^ 

Such was the anxious diligence which was required to guard the 
2^ 1^ chastity of the Gospel from the infectious breath of idolatry, 
oiristtanity. 'pjjg guperstitious obscrvanccs of public or private rites were 
carelessly practised, from education and habit, by the followers of the 
established religion. But as often as they occurred, they afibrded 
ine Christians an opportunity of declaring and confirming their 
zealous opposition. By these frequent protestations their attachment 
to the faith was continually fortified ; and in proportion to the increase 
of zeal, they combated with the more ardour and success in the holy 
war which they had undertaken against the empire of the daemons. 

II. The writings of Cicero*^ represent in the most lively colours 
The Second the iguorancc, the errors, and the uncertainty of the ancient 
Tbe^^-trine philosophcrs with regard to the immortality of the soul. 
taiuySthe When they are desirous of arming their disciples against 
Jhe pwto2£ ^^^ ^^^ ^f death, they inculcate, as an obvious, though 
phen; mclaiicholy position, that the fatal stroke of our dissolution 

releases us from the calamities of life ; and that those can no 
longer sufier who no longer exist Yet there were a few sages 
of Greece and Rome who had conceived a more exalted, and, in 

^ TertulUan has composed a defence, or rather panegyric, of the nuBh action of a 
Christian soldier, who, by throwing away his crown of laurel, had exposed himself and 
his brethren to the most imminent danger. By the mention of the emperors (Severus 
and Caracalla) it is evident, notwithstanding the wishes of M. de Tillemont, that 
TertuUian composed his treatise De Corond long before he was engaged in the errors 
of the Montanists. See Mcmoires Ecclcsiastiques, tom. iii. p. H84. . 

^' In particular, the first book of the Tusculan Questions, oud the treatise De 
Senectuto, and thoSomuium Scipioms, contain, in the most beautiful language, every- 
thing that Grecian philosophy or Roman srood sense could possibly suggost on thid 
dark but impoi'tant object. 
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fioiiie respects, a juster idea of human nature, though it must be 
confessed that, in the sublime inquiry, their reason had been often 
guided by their imagination, and that their imagination had been 
prompted by their vanity. When they viewed with complacency the 
extent of their own mental powers, when they exercised the various 
faculties of memory, of fancy, and of judgment, in the most profound 
speculations or the most important labours, and when they reflected 
on the desire of fame, which transported them into future ages, far 
beyond the bounds of death and of the grave, they were unwilling 
to confound themselves with the beasts of the field, or to suppose that 
a being, for whose dignity they entertained the most sincere admiration, 
could be limited to a spot of earth, and to a few years of duration. 
With this favourable prepossession they summoned to their aid the 
science, or rather the language, of Metaphysics. They soon dis- 
covered that, as none of the properties of matter will apply to the 
operations of the mind, the human soul must consequendy be a 
substance distinct from the body, pure, simple, and spiritual, incapable 
of dissolution, and susceptible of a much higher degree of virtue and 
happiness after the release irom its corporeal prison. From these 
specious and noble principles the philosophers who trod in the foot- 
steps of Plato deduced a very unjustifiable conclu^on, since they 
asserted, not only the future immortality, but the past eternity of the 
human soul, which they were too apt to consider as a portion of the 
infinite and self-existing spirit which pervades and sustains the 
universe.*^ A doctrine thus removed beyond the senses and the 
experience of mankind might serve to amuse the leisure of a philo- 
sophic mind ; or, in the silence of solitude, it might sometimes impart 
a ray of comfort to desponding virtue; but the faint impression 
which had been received in the schools was soon obliterated by the 
commerce and business of active life. We are sufficiently acquainted 
witli the eminent persons who flourished in the age of Cicero and of 
the first Cssars, with their actions, their characters, and their motives, 
to be assured that their conduct in this life was never regulated by 
any serious conviction of the rewards or punishments of a future state. 
At the bar and in the senate of Rome the ablest orators were not 
apprehensive of giving ofience to their hearers by exposing that 
doctrine as an idle and extravagant opinion, which was rejected with 
contempt by every man of a liberal education and understanding.' 
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" The pre-existence of human souls, so far at least as that doctruie is compatibk 
with religion, was adopted by many of the Qreek and Latin fathers. See Beauoobre, 
Hist, du Manich^isme, 1. vi. c. 4. 

*" See Cicoro pro Clueut. c. 61. Cxsar ap. Sallust. de Bell. Catilin. o. 51. Juvenal. 

Saiir. ii. 149. 

Esse ali<|uid manes, et subtemmca regna. 



Nee puch credunt, nisi qui nondom acre la\'aatur. 
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Since therefore the most sublime efforts of philosophy can extend 
•mnogtbe BO farther than feebly to point out the desire, the hope, or, 
Gr^imd ^t most, the probability, of a future state, there is nothing, 
^**"® • except a divine revelation, that can ascertain the existence, 
and describe the condition, of the invisible country which is destined 
to receive the souls of men after their separation from the body. But 
we may perceive several defects inherent to the popular religions of 
Greece and Rome, which rendered them very unequal to so arduous 
a task. 1. The general system of their mythology was unsupported 
by any solid proo& ; and the wisest among the Pagans had already 
disclaimed its usurped authority. 2. The description of the infernal 
regions had been abandoned to the fancy of painters and of poets, 
who peopled them with so many phantoms and monsters, who dis- 
pensed their rewards and puni^ments with so little equity, that a 
solemn truth, the most congenial to the human heart, was oppressed 
and disgraced by the absurd mixture of the wildest fictions.^^ 3^ 
The doctrine of a future state was scarcely considered among the 
devout polythelsts of Greece and Rome as a fundamental article of 
faith. The providence of the gods, as it related to public commu- 
nities rather than to private individuals, was principally displayed on 
the visible theatre of the present world. The petitions which were 
offered on the altars of Jupiter or Apollo expressed the auxiety of 
their worshippers for temporal happiness, and their ignorance or 
among (be indifference concerning a fixture life.** The important truth 
barbarians; ^f ^jjg immortality of the soul was inculcated with more 
diligence as well as success in India, in Assyria, in Egypt, and in 
Gaul ; and since we cannot attribute such a difference to the superior 
knowledge of the barbarians, we must ascribe it to the influence of 
an established priesthood, which employed the motives of virtue as 
the instrument of ambition.** 

We might naturally expect that a principle so essential to religion 
.«.««. .K. would have been revealed in the clearest terms to the chosen 

among um 

Jews; people of Palestine, and that it might safely have been 

** Tb? xith book of the Odysaey gives a very dreary and incoherent account of the 
infernal shades. Pindar and Virgil have embellished the picture; but even those 
poots, though more correct than their great model, are guilty of very strange incon- 
sistencies. See Bayle, Responses aux Questions d'un Provincial, part ilL c. 22. 

^^ See the zvith epistle of the first book of Horace, the xiiith Satire of Juvenal, 
and the iind Satire of Persius: these popular discourses express the sentiment and 
language of the multitude. 

^ If we confine ourselves to the Gktuls, we may observe that they intrusted, not 
only their lives, but even their money, to the security of another world. Vetua ille 
mus Qallorum occurrit (says Valerius Maximus, 1. iL c. 6, § 10) quos, memoria pro« 
ditum est, pocunias mutuas, quoB his apud inferos redderentur, dare solitos. Th« 
same custom is more darkly insinuated by Mela, 1. iii. c. 2. It is almost needless to 
add that the profits of trade hold a just proportion to the credit of the merchant, 
and tliat the Druids derived from their holy profession a character of responsibilitj 
which could scarcely bo claimed by any other order of men. 
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ffltrusted to the hereditary priesthood of Aaron. It is incumbent on 
us to adore the mysterious dispensations of Proridence,^^ when we 
discover that the doctrine of the immortality of the soul is omitted in 
the law of Moses ; it is darkly insinuated -by the prophets ; and 
during the long period which elapsed between the Egyptian and the 
Babylonian servitudes, the hopes as well as fears of the Jews appear 
to have been confined within the narrow compass of the present life.^* 
After Cyrus had permitted the exiled nation to return into the 
promised land, and after Ezra had restored the andent records of 
their religion, two celebrated sects, the Sadducees and the Pharisees, 

*' The riffht reverend author of the Dirine Legation of Moeee aasigns a very curioua 
reason for the ominion, and moet ingeniouBly retorts it on the unbelievers.* 

** See Le Clero (Prolegomena ad Hist. Eccleaiast. sect. 1, c. 8). His authority 
wemoM to carry the greater weight, as he haa written a learned and judicious oommen 
tary on the books of the Old Testament. 



* The h^rpothesis of Warburton con- Jews, and on the ftdlity with which idola- 

coming this remarkable fact, which, as try crept in on every side, wiU not be 

far as the Late of Moses, is unquestionable, astonished that Moses has not developed 

made few disciples; and it is difficult to a doctrine of which the influence might be 

supnoee that it could be intended by the more pernicious than useful to his people, 

author himself for more than a display of Orat. Feet, de Vita Immort. Spe tee, 

intellectual strength. Modem writers have auct. Ph. Alb. Stiver, p. 12, 13, 20, 

accounted in various ways for the silence Berne, 1 787. 

of the Hebrew legislator on the immortal- Moses, as weU from the intimations 
ity of the soul. According to Michaelis, scattered in his writings, the possage re- 
"Moses wrote as an historian and as a lating to the translation of Enoch (Qen. 
lawgiver; he regulated the ecclesiastical v. 24), the prohibition of necromancy 
discipline rather than the religious belief (Michaelis bebeves him to be the author 
of his people; and the sanctions of the law of the Book of Job, though this opinion 
being temporal, he had no occssion, and ss is in general rejected; other leamea writ- 
a civU legislator could not with propriety, ers consider this Book to be coeval wiUi 
threaten punishments in another world.** and known to Moses), as from his long 
See Michaelis, Laws of Moses, art. 272, residence in Egypt, and his acquaintance 
vol. iv. p. 2u9, Eng. trans. ; and Syn- with Egyptian wisdom, could not be igno- 
iagma Conmientationum, p. 8«), quoted rant of the doctrine of the immortality of 
bv Guiaot. M. Guixot adds the "inge- the soul. But this doctrine, if popularly 
nious comecture of a philosophic thco- known among the Jews, must have been 
logian," which approximates to an opinion purely H^yptian, and, as so, intimately 
long entertained by the editor. That connected with the whole religious system 
writer believes that, in the state of civil- of that country. It was, no doubt, moulded 
iaaiion at the time of the legislator, this up with the tenet of the transmigration 
doctrine, become popular among the Jews, of the soul, perhaps with notions analogous 
wrnild necessarily luive given oirth to a to the emanation system of India, in which 
multitude of itlolatrous superstitions the human soul was an efflux from, or 
which he wished to prevent. His prinuuy indeed a part of, the Deity. Tlie Moeaio 
object was to establish a Arm theocrscy, religion drew a wide and impaRsable in- 
to make his people the conservators of the terval between the Creator and created 
doctrine of the Divine Unity, the basis upon human beings: in tliis it differed fnmi the 
which Christianity wss hereafter to rent. Egyptian and all the Eastern religions. 
He carefully excluded everything which As then the immortality of the soul was 
muld obscure or weaken that doctrine, thus inscparabl v blended with th(»seforuign 
Other nations had strangf*ly abused their religions which wire altogether to be 
n*»tioos on the immortality of the pouI; cffacc«l from the min<ls of the people, and 
Mtaes wished to prevent this sImuio: hence by no means necessary for the establish- 
h*f«>rbade the Jews from c*m<iultinKmH.To- ment of the theocrary, Moses maintained 
maooeri (tboae who evoke the spirits of silence on this point, and a fwrer notion ^»f 
the dead). Uetit. xviiL 11. TIiom« who it was left to be developed at a more favour- 
reject on thestate of the Pagans awl of the able period in the history of mar -M. 
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inaensibly aro6e at Jerusalem.^* The fonner, selected from the more 
opulent and distinguished ranks of society, were strictly attached to 
the literal sense of the Mosaic law, and they piously rejected the 
immortality of the soul, as an opinion that received no countenance 
from the divine book, which they revered as the only rule of their 
fsButh. To the authority of Scripture the Pharisees added that of 
tradition, and they accepted, under the name of traditions, several 
speculative tenets from the philosophy or religion of the eastern 
nations. The doctrines of fate or predestination, of angels and spirits^ 
and of a future state of rewards and punishments, were in the number 
of these new articles of belief; and as the Pharisees, by the austerity 
of their manners, had drawn into their party the body of the Jewish 
people, the immortality of the soul became the prevailing sentiment 
of the synagogue under the reign of the Asmonsean princes and 
pontiff. The temper of the Jews was incapable of contenting itself 
with such a cold and languid assent as might satisfy the mind of a 
Polytheist ; and as soon as they admitted the idea of a future state, 
they embraced it with the zeal which has always formed the charac- 
teristic of the nation. Their zeal, however, added nothing to its 
evidence, or even probability: and it was still necessary that the 
doctrine of life and immortality, which had been dictated by nature, 
approved by reason, and received by superstition, should obtain the 
sanction of divine truth from the authority and example of Christ 

When the promise of eternal happiness was proposed to mankind 
among the ^^ Condition of adopting the faith, and of observing the 
cshristuns, preccpts, of the Gospel, it is no wonder that so advantageous 
an oflFer should have been accepted by great numbers of every religion, 
of every rank, and of every province in the Roman empire. The 
ancient Christians were animated by a contempt for their present 
existence, and by a just confidence of immortality, of which the 
doubtful and imperfect faith of modem ages cannot give us any 
Approaching adequate notion. In the primitive church the influence oi 
world. truth was very powerfully strengthened by an opinion which, 

however it may deserve respect for its usefulness and antiquity, has 
not been found agreeable to experience. It was universally believed 
that the end of the world, and the kingdom of heaven, were at hand.* 

» Joseph. Antiquitat. 1. xiiL c. 10 [§ 5, sq.Ji; De BeU. Jud. ii. 8 [§ 2]. Accord- 
ing to the most natural interpretation of hU words, the Sadducees admitted only the 
Pentateuch; but it has pleased some modem critics to add the Prophets to their 
creed, and to suppose that they contented themselves with rejecting the traditions of 
the Pharisees. Dr. Jortin has ai:gued that pomt in his Remarks on Ecdeeiftrtscai 
History, vol. ii. p. 103. 

^ This was, in fact, an integral part of selves were but gradually detached. Set 
tlie Jewish notion of the Messiah, from Bertholdt, Christologia Judseorum, con 
nbich the minds of the Apostles them- eluding chapters. — M. 
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The near approach of this wonderful event had been predicted by the 
apostles ; the tradition of it was preserved by their earliest disciples, 
and those who understood in their literal sense the discourses of Christ 
himself were obliged to expect the second and glorious coming of 
the Son of Man in the clouds, before that generation was totally ex- 
tinguished which had beheld his humble condition upon earth, and 
which might still be witness of the calamities of the Jews under 
Vespasian or Hadrian. The revolution of seventeen centuries has 
instructed us not to press too closely the mysterious language of 
prophecy and revelation ; but as long as, for wise purposes, this error 
was permitted to subsist in the church, it was productive of the most 
salutary effects on the faith and practice of Christians, who lived in 
the awful expectation of that moment when the globe itself^ and all 
the various race of mankind, should tremble at the appearance of 
their divine Judge.®® 

The ancient and popular doctrine of the Millennium was intimately 
connected with the second coming of Christ. As the works Doctrin<> of 
of the creation had been finished in six days, their duration mum. 
in their present state, according to a tradition which was attributed 
to tlie prophet Elijah, was fixed to six thousand years.** By the 
same analogy it was inferred that this long period of labour and 

** This expecUktion was countenanced by the twenty-fourth chapter of St. Matthew, 
and by the first epistle of St. Paul to the Thessalonians. Erasmus removes the dif- 
ficulty by the help of allegory and metaphor; and^ the learned Orotius ventures to 
insinuate, that, for wise purposes, the pious deception was permitted to take place.' 

'* See Burnet's Sacred Theory, part iii. c. 5. This tradition may be traced afe high 
as the author of the Epistle of Barnabas, who wrote in the first century, and wno 
seems to have been half a Jew> 

* Some modem theologians explain it to his disciples, uses these words, ii ytnm 
without discovering either allegory or de- mSrn, which the translators have rendered 
ception. They say that Jesus Christ, by "this generation,*' but which means the 
after having proclaimed the ruin of Jo- race, the filiation of my disciples; that is, 
nisalem and of the Temple, speaks of his he speaks of a class of men, not of a 
second coming, and the signs which were generation. The true sense then, accord- 
to precede it ; but those who believed mg to these learned men, is, "In truth I 
that the moment was near deceived them- tell you that this race of men, of which 
selves as to the sense of two words, an you are the cooomencement, shall not pass 
error which still subsists in our versions away till this shall take place;" that is to 
of the Qospel according to St. Matthew, say, the succession of Christians shall not 
xxiv. 29, !V4. In verso 29 we read, *' Inune- cease till his coming. See Commentary of 
diately after the tribulation of those davs M. Paulus on the New Test., edit. 1802, 
shall the sun be darkened," &c. The tom. iii. p. 445, 446. — O. 
Greek word t»4un signifies a// at once. Others, as Rosenmiiller and Kuinoel, in 
tHddady, not immediately ; so that it sig- loc., confine this passage to a highly fi^- 
nifies only the sudden appearance of the raiive description of the ruins of the Jewuh 
signs which Jesus Christ announces, not city and polity. — M. 
the shortness of the interval which was to ^ In fact it is purely Jewish. See 
separate them from the *'days of tribu- Mosheim, De Reb. Christ, ii. 8. Light- 
lation," of which he was speaking. The foot's Works, 8vo. edit. vol. iiL p. :)7 
verse 34 is this: "Verily I say unto you, Bertholdt, Christologia Jud»onim, ch. Sft 
this generation shall not pass till all these — M. 
things shall be fulfiUled." Jesus, speaking 
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contention, which was now almost elapsed,** would be succeeded by 
a joyful Sabbath of a thousand years; and that Christ, with the 
triumphant band of the saints and the elect who had escaped death, 
or who had been miraculously revived, would reign upon earth till the 
time appointed for the last and general resurrection. So plea^g 
was this hope to the mind of believers, that the New Jerusalem^ the 
seat of this blissful kingdom, was quickly adorned with all the gayest 
colours of the imagination. ^A felicity consisting only of pure and 
spiritual pleasure would have appeared too refined for its inhabitants, 
who were still supposed to possess their human nature and senses. A 
garden of Eden, with the amusements of the pastoral life, was no 
longer suited to the advanced state of society which prevailed under 
the Roman empire. A city was therefore erected of gold and 
precious stones, and a supernatural plenty of com and wine was 
bestowed on the adjacent territory ; in the free enjoyment of whose 
spontaneous productions the happy and benevolent people was never 
to be restrained by any jealous laws of exclusive property.** The 
assiu*ance of such a Millennium was carefully inculcated by a succes- 
sion of fathers from Justin Martyr** and Irenseus, who conversed with 
the immediate disciples of the apostles, down to Lactantius, who was 
preceptor to the son of Constantine.** Though it might not be 

** The primitive church of Antioch computed almost 6000 years from the creation 
of the world to the birth of Christ. Africanus, Lactantius, and the Oreek church, 
have reduced that number to 5500, and Eusebius has contented himself with 5200 
years. These calculations were formed on the Septuagint, which was universaUy 
received during the six first centuries. The authority of the Vulgate and of the 
Hebrew text has determined the modems, Protestants as well as Catholics, to prefer 
a period of about 4000 years; though, in the study of profane antiquity, they often 
find themselves straitened by those narrow limits.* 

** Most of these pictures were borrowed from a misrepresentation of Isaiah, Daniel, 
and the Apocalypse. One of the grossest images may be found in Irenssus (1. ▼. [c. 23] 
p. 455 [ed. Oxon. 1702]), the disciple of Papias, who had seen the apostle St. John. 

^ See the second dialogue of Justin with Tryphon, and the seventh book of Lactan- 
tius. It is unnecessary to allege all the intermediate fathers, as the fact is not dis- 
puted. Yet the curious reader may consult Daill^ de Usu Patrum, 1. ii. c. 4. 

^ The testimony of Justin of his own faith and that of his orthodox brethren, in 
the doctrine of a MiUennium, is delivered in the clearest and most solemn manner 
(Dialog, cum Tryphonte Jud. p. 177, 178, edit. Benedictin.). If in the beginning of 
this important passage there is anything like an inconsistency, we may impute it, ar 
we thixuc proper, either to the author or to his transcribers.^ 



* Most of the more learned modem ^ The Millennium is described in what 

English Protestants, Dr. Hales, Mr. Faber, once stood as the XLIst Article of the 

Dr. Uussel, as well as the Continental English Church (see Collier, Eccles. Hist., 

writers, adopt the larger chronology, for Aiticles of Edw. VI.) as "a fable of 

There is little doubt that the narrower sya- Jewish dotage." The whole of these grofli 

tern was framed bv the Jews of Tiberias ; and earthly images may be traced in the 

it was clearly neither that of St. Paul, nor works which treat on the Jewish tradi- 

of Josophus, nor of the Samaritan text, tions, in Lightfoot, Schoetgen, and Eisen* 

It is greatly to be r^retted that the monger; **Das entdeckte Jud^iUium,' 

chronology of the earlier Scriptures should t. ii. 809, and briefly in Bertholdt, i. c. 3£^ 

ever have been made a religious question. 311.— M. 
— M, 
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universally received, it appears to have been the reigning sentiment 
of the orthodox believers ; and it seems so well adapted to the desires 
and appn^hensions of mankind, that it must have contributed in a veiy 
considerable degree to the progress of the Christian faitlu But when '/ 
the edifice of the church was almost completed, the temporary support 
was laid aside. The doctrine of Christ's reign upon earth was at 
first treated as a profound allegory, was considered by degrees as a 
doubtful and useless opinion, and was at length rejected as the absuni 
invention of heresy and fanaticism.** A mysterious prophecy, which 
still forms a part of the sacred canon, but which was thought to 
favour the exploded sentiment, has very narrowly escaped the pro- 
scription of the church.*' 

Whilst the happiness and glory of a temporal reign were promised 
to the disciples of Christ, the most dreadful calamities 
were denounced against an unbelieving world. The edifi- of Rome and 
cation of the new Jerusalem was to advance by equ^d steps 
with the destruction of the mystic Babylon ; and as long as ttie 
emperors who reigned before Constantino persisted in the profession 
of idolatry, the epithet of Babylon was applied to the city and to 
the empire of Rome. A regular series was prepared of all the moral 
and physical evils which can afflict a flourishing nation; intestine — 
discord, and the invasion of the fiercest barbarians from the unknown 
regions of the North ; pestilence and famine, comets and eclipses, 
earthquakes and inundations.*^ All these were only so many pre- 

^ Dupin, Biblioth^quc EccldsiaBtique, torn. i. p. 223, torn. il. p. 3GS, and Moaheim, 
p. 720; though tha Utter of these learned divines is not altogether candid on this 
occasion. 

^ In the council of Laodicea (about the year 3G0) the Apocalypse was tacitly 
excluded from the fuicred canon by the same churches of Asia to which it is addressed; 
and we may learn from the complaint of Sulpicius ^verus that their sentence had 
been ratified by the greater number of Christians of his time. From what causes then 
i^ the Apocalypse at present so generally received by the Greek, the Ronum, and the 
IVotestant churches? The following ones may be assigned: — 1. The Qredu were 
siil>due<l by the authority of an impostor, who, in the sixth oenturr, assumed the 
character of Dionysius the Areopagite. 2. A just apprehension that the grammarians 
might become more important than the theologians encaged the council of Trent U 
fix the seal of their infallibility on all the books of Scripture contained in the Latia 
Vul^te, in the number of which the Apocalypse was fortunately included (Fr. Paolo, 
Istoria del Ccncilio Tridentino, 1. ii. ). 3. The advantage of turning those mysterious 
prophecies against the See of Rome inspirccl the Protestants with uncommon venera- 
tion for so useful an ally. See the ingenious and elegant discourses of the present 
bishop of Lichfield on that unpromising subject.* 

** LactAnCtds (Institut. Divm. vii. 15, &c.) relates the dismal tale of futurity with 
g^reat ^irit and eloquence.^ 

* The exclusion of the Apocalypse is ently modified, is adopted by most Conti- 

not improbably assigned to its obvious un- ncnt4U scholars.— M. 

fitness to bo read in churches. It is to be ^ Lactantius had a notion of a great 

feared that a history of the interpretation Asiatic empire, which was previously to rise 

of the Apocalypse would not give a very on the ruins of the Roman: quod Romanum 

favourable view either of the wisdom or nomen (horret animus dioere, aed dicam, 

the cluuitv of the successive ages of Chris- quia futunim est) toUetur de terrA» el 

tianity. Wetstein*s interpretation, differ- imperium in Asiam revertotur.— M. 
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paratory and alarming signs of the great catastrophe of Rome, ntheii 
the country of the Scipios and Caesars should be consumed by a 
flame from Heaven, and the city of the seven hUls, with her palaces, 
her temples, and her triumphal arches, should be buried in a vast 
lake of fire and brimstone. It might, however, afibrd some consola- 
tion to Koman vanity, that the period of their empire would be that 

^of the world itself; which, as it had once perished by the element of 
/water, was destined to experience a second and a speedy destruction 
from the element of fire. In the opinion of a general conflagration 
the faith of the Christian very happily coincided with the tradition 
of the East, the philosophy of the Stoics, and the analogy of Nature ; 
and even the country which, from religious motives, had been chosen 
for the origin and principal scene of the conflagration, was the best 
adapted for that purpose by natural and physical causes — by its 
deep caverns, beds of sulphur, and numerous volcanoes, of which 
those of iEtna, of Vesuvius, and of Lipari, exhibit a very imperfect 
representation. The calmest and most intrepid sceptic could not 
refuse to acknowledge that the destruction of the present system of 

^ the world by fire was in itself extremely probable. The Christian, 
who founded his belief much less on the fallacious arguments of 
reason than on the authority of tradition and the interpretation of 
Scripture, expected it with terror and confidence as a certain and 
approaching event ; and as his mind was perpetually filled with the 
solemn idea, he considered every disaster that happened to the empiro 
as an infallible symptom of an expiring world.®® 
'' The condemnation of the wisest and most virtuous of the Pagans, 
The Pagau* ou accouut of their ignorance or disbelief of the divine truth, 
etcnu? ^"^ seems to ofiend the reason and the humanity of the present 
punishment, age.'® But the primitive church, whose faith was of a much 
firmer consistence, delivered over, without hesitation, to eternal torture, 

Vthe far greater part of the human species. A charitable hope might 
perhaps be indulged in favour of Socrates, or some other sages of 
antiquity, who had consulted the light of reason before that of the 
Gospel bad arisen.'^ But it was unanimously aflirmed that those who, 

w On this *ul>J5pt every reader of taste will be entertained with the third part of 
Bumef 8 Sacred Theory. He blends philosophy. Scripture, and tradition, into one 
magnificent system; in the description of which he d&plays a strength of fancy not 
inferior to that of Milton himself. 

^ And yet, whatever may be the language of individuals, it is still the public doc- 
trine of all the Christian churches; nor can even our own refuse to admit the conclu- 
sions which must be drawn from the viiith and the xviiith of her Articles. The 
JansenistSy who have so diligently studied the works of the fathers, maintain this 
sentiment with distinguished zeal; and the learned M. de Tillemont never dismisses a 
virtuous emperor without pronouncing his damnation. Zuinglius is perhaps the only 
leader of a x>arty who has ever adopted the milder sentiment, and he gave no less 
offence to the Lutherans than to the Catholics. See Bossuet, Histoire dea Variations 
dcs Eglises Proteetantes, 1. ii. c 19-22. 

^ Justin and Clemens of Alexandria allow that some of the philosophers were in- 
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unce the birth or the death of Christ, had obstinately persisted m the 
worship of the d^Bmons, neither deserved nor could expect a pardon 
from die irritated justice of the Deity. ^' These ri^d sentiments, 
which had been unknown to the ancient world, appear to have infused 
a spirit of bitterness into a system of love and harmony. The ties of 
blood and friendship were frequently torn asunder by the difference 
of reli^ous futh ; and the Christians, who, in this world, found them- 
selves oppressed by the power of the Pagans, were sometimes seduced 
by resentment and spiritual pride to delight in the prospect of their 
fiiture triumph. " You are fond of spectacles," exclaims the stem 
Pertollian, ^ expect the greatest of all spectacles, the last and eternal 
*' judgment of the universe. How shall I admire, how laugh, how 
^' rejoice, how exult, when I behold so many proud monarchs, 
'' and fancied gods, groaning in the lowest abyss of darkness ; so 
*' many magistrates, who persecuted the name of the Lord, lique- 
fying in fiercer fires than they ever kindled agiunst the Christians ; 
so many sage philosophers blushing in red-hot flames with their 
" deluded scholars ; so many celebrated poets trembling before the 
tribunal, not of Minos, but of (Christ ; so many tragedians, more 
tuneful in the expression of their own sufferings; so maay 
'* dancers — *' But the humanity of the reader will permit me to 
draw a veil over the rest of this infernal description, which the 
zealous African pursues in a long variety of affected and unfeeling 
witticisma'* 

Doubtless there were many among the primitive Christians of a 
temper more suitable to the meekness and charity of their wm oun 
profession. There were many who felt a sincere com- thrirfMn. 
passion for the danger of their friends and countrymen, and who 
exerted the most benevolent zeal to save them from the impending 
destruction. The careless Polytheist, assailed by new and unex- 
pected terrors, against which neither his priests nor his philosophera 
could afford him any certain protection, was very frequently teirified 
and subdued by the menace of eternal tortures. His fears might 
a3»st the progress of his faith and reason ; and if he could once per- 
suade himself to suspect that the Christian religion might possibly be 
true, it became an easy task to convince him tliat it was the safest 
and most prudent party that he could possibly embrace. 

ttmcted bT the Logos; confounding iU double ngnification of the human reeaon and 
of the DiTine Word. 

^ Teitollian, de Spectaculis, c. 30. In order to aacertain the degree of authority 
which the sealoua African had acquired, it may be aufficient to allege the testimony A 
Cyprian, the doctor and guide of all the western churchea (see indent. Hym. ziiL 
100). Aa often aa he i4>plied himself to his daily study of the writings of Tertullian, 
ho was accustomed to say *' Da mihi magistnan ; Oive me my master." (Hieronym. it 
Vina lUmtribua, torn. i. p. 284 fc. 53, tom. ii. p. 878, ed. Vallara.]). 

VOL. n. * 
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-^ III. The supernatural gifts, which even in this life were ascribed 
theThied to the Christians above the rest of mankind, must have 
MiSfuious conduced to their own comfort, and very frequently to the 

'riSSvi***'* conviction of infidels. Besides the occasional prodigies, which 

ohureh. might sometimes be effected by the immediate interposition 
of the Deity when he suspended the laws of Nature for the service of 
religion, the Christian church, from the time of the apostles and their 
first disciples,*" has claimed an uninterrupted succession of miraculous 
powers, the gift of tongues, of vision, and of prophecy, the power of 
expelling daemons, of healing the sick, and of raising the dead. The 
knowledge of foreign languages was frequently communicated to 
the contenaporaries of Irenaeus, though Irenaeus himself was left to 
struggle with the difficulties of a barbarous dialect whilst he preached 
the Gospel to the natives of Gaul.'* The divine inspiration, whether 
it was conveyed in the form of a waking or of a sleepmg vision, is 

^described as a favour very liberally bestowed on all ranks of the 
faithful, on women as on elders, on boys as well as upon bishops. 
When their devout minds were sufficiently prepared by a course of 
prayer, of fasting, and of vigils, to receive the extraordinary im- 
pulse, they were transported out of their senses, and delivered in 
extasy what was inspired, being mere organs of the Holy Spirit, just 

..^^as a pipe or flute is of him who blows into it.'* We may add tfiat 
the design of these visions was, for the most part, either to disclose 
the future history, or to guide the present administration, of the 
church. The expulsion of the daemons from the bodies of those un- 
happy persons whom they had been permitted to torment was con- 
sidered as a signal though ordinary triumph of religion, and is 
repeatedly alleged by the ancient apologists as the most convincing 
evidence of the truth of Christianity. The awful ceremony was 
usually performed in a public manner, and in the presence of a great 

^ Notwithstanding the eyasions of Dr. Middleton, it is impossible to oyerlook the 
clear traces of visions and inspiration which may be found in the apostolic fathers.* 

'* Irenaeus adv. Hseres. Proem, p. 3. Dr. Middleton (Free Inquiry, p. 96, &c.) 
observes that, as this pretension of all others was the most difficult to support by art, 
it was the soonest given up. The observation suits his hypothesis.^ 

^ Athenagoras in Legatione. Justin Martyr, Cohort, ad Gentes. Tertullian advers. 
Marcionem, 1. iv. These descriptions are not very unlike the prophetic fiiry for 
which Cicero (de Divinat ii. 54) expresses so little reverence. 



• Gibbon should have noticed the dis- Jortin, Ecc. Hist. i. p. 368, edit. 1805), 

tinct and remarkable passage from Chry- and the later (not earlier) Lives of Xavier, 

sostom, quoted by Middleton (Works, there is no claim laid to the gift of tongues 

vol. i. p. 1 05), in which he affirms the long since the time of Irenseus ; and of this claim 

discontinuance of miracles as a notorious Xavier's own letters are profoundly silent, 

fact.— M. See Douglas's (Mterion, p. 76, edit. 1807. 

^ Except in the Life of Pachomius, an ^M. 
Egyptian monk of* the fourth century (see 
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number of spectators ; the patient was relieved by the power or skill 
of the exorcist, and the vanquished daemon was heard to confess 
that he was one of the fabled gods of antiquity, who had impiously 
usurped the adoration of mankind.'^ But the miraculous cure of 
diseases of the most inveterate or even preternatural kind can no 
longer occasion any surprise, when we recollect that in the days of 
Irensus, about the end of the second century, the resurrection of the 
dead was very far from being esteemed an uncommon event ; that 
the miracle was frequently performed on necessary occasions, by great 
Cisting and the joint supplication of the church of the place, and tliat 
the persons thus restored to their prayers had lived afterwards among 
them many years."^ At such a period, when faith could boast of <^ 
so many wonderful victories over death, it seems difficult to '^account 
for the scepticism of those philosophers who still rejected and derided 
the doctrine of the resurrection. A noble Grecian had rested on this 
important ground the whole controversy, and promised Theophilus, 
bishop of Antioch, that, if he could be gratified with the sight of a 
single person who liad been actually raised from the dead, he would 
immediately embrace the Cluistian religion. It is somewhat remark- 
able that the prelate of the first eastern church, however anxious for 
the conversion of his friend, thought proper to decline this fair and 
reasonable challenge."® _^ 

The miracles of the primitive church, after obtaining the sanction 
of ages, have been lately attacked in a very free and in- i^jr traik 
genious inquiry ;'• which, though it has met with the most ~°*H««*- 
fiEivourable reception from the public, appears to have excited a 
general scandal among the divines of our own as well as of Uie othev 

** TertuUian (Apolog. c. 23) throws out a bold defiance to the Pagan magutratea. 
Of the primitive miracles, the i>ower of exorcising is the only one which has been 
assumed by Protestants.* 

^ Irenaeus adv. Hoereses, 1. ii. c. 56, 57, 1. v. c. 6. Mr, Dodwell n>issertat. ad 
Irensum, ii. 42) condudes that the second century was stall more fertile in minwles 
than the first.** 

^ TheophUus ad Autolycum, 1. i. p. 345, edit. Benedictin. F^uia, 1742 [p. 35, ed. 
Oxon. 1684].« 

"" Dr. Middleton sent out his Introduction in the year 1747, published his Free 
Inquiry in 1749, and before his death, which hi^pened in 1750, he had prepared a 
vindication of it against his numerous adversaries. 



* But by IVotestants neither of the most of Papias; which he seems to rank among 

enlightened ages nor moat reasoning minda. the otner fi&bulons stories delivered by that 

— M. weak man." Middleton, Works, vol. i. 

^ It is difficult to answer Middleton's p. 59. Bp. Douglas (Criterion, p. 3S9) 

objection to this statement of Irensus: would consider Irenaeus to speak of what 

*'It is verv strange that from the time of had "been perfonned formerly,** not in 

the Apostles there is not a single instance his own time. — M. 

of this miracle to be found in the three ^ A candid sceptic might discern some 

first centuries: except a single case, slightly impropriety in the bishop being called 

intimatad in Eusebius, m>m the woru upon to perform a miracle ondemand. — ^11. 
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Protestant churches of Europe.*'* Our different sentiments on thia 
subject will be much less influenced by any particular arguments 
than by our habits of study and reflection, and, above all, by the 
onr per. degree of the evidence which we have accustomed ourselves 
Setoing 3ie to require for the proof of a miraculous event The duty of 
period! ^^ an historian does not call upon him to interpose his private 
judgment in this nice and important controversy ; but he ou^t not 
to dissemble the difficulty of adopting such a theory as may reconcile 
the interest of reli^on with that of reason, of making a proper appli- 
cation of that theory, and of defining with precision the limits of diat 
happy period, exempt from error and from deceit, to which we might 
be disposed to extend the gift of supernatural powers. From the 
first of the fathers to the last of the popes, a succession of bishops, of 
saints, of martyrs, and of miracles, is continued without interruption ; 
and the progress of superstition was so gradual and almost imper- 
ceptible, that we know not in what particular link we should break 
the chain of traditioa Every age bears testimony to the wonderful 
events by which it was distinguished, and its testimony appears no 
less weighty and respectable than that of the preceding generation, 
till we are insensibly led on to accuse our own inconsistency if, in the 
eighth or in the twelfth century, we deny to the venerable Bede, or to 
the holy Bernard, the same degree of confidence which, in the second 
century, we had so liberally granted to Justin or to Irenaeus.®^ If the 
truth of any of those miracles is appreciated by their apparent use and 
propriety, every age had unbelievers to convince, heretics to confute, 
and idolatrous nations to convert ; and sufficient motives might always 
be produced to justify the interposition of Heaven. And yet, since 
every friend to revelation is persuaded of the reality, and every rea- 
sonable man is convinced of the cessation, of miraculous powers, it is 
evident that there must have been some period in which they were either 
suddenly or gradually withdrawn from the Christian church. What- 
ever sera is chosen for that purpose, the death of the apostles, the 
conversion of the Roman empire, or the extinction of the Arian 
heresy,®* the insensibility of the Christians who lived at that time 

"^ The univeraity of Oxford conferred degrees on his opponents. From the indig- 
nation of Mosheim (p. 221) we may discovor the sentiments of the Lutheran divines.* 

"^ It may seem somewhat remarkable that Bernard of Clairvaux, who records so 
many miracles of his friend St. Malachi, never takes any notice of his own, which, in 
their turn, however, are carefuUy related by his companions and disciples. In the 
long series of ecclesiastical history, does there exist a single instance of a saint assert- 
ing that he himself possessed the gift of miracles? 

" The conversion of Constantine is the era which is most usually fixed by Protestants. 



* Yet many Protestant divines will now time of the Apostles, or at least to th# 
Without reluctance confine miracles to the first century. — M. 
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will equally afford a just matter of surprise. They still supported 
their pretensions after they had lost their power. Credulity per- 
formed the office of fmth ; fanaticism was permitted to assume the 
language of inspiration, and the effects of accident or contrivance 
were ascribed to supernatural causes. The recent experience of 
genuine miracles should have instructed the Christian world in the 
ways of Providence, and habituated their eye (if we may use a very 
inadequate expression) to the style of the Divine artist Should the 
most skilful painter of modem Italy presume to decorate his feeble 
imitations wiih the name of Raphael or of Correggio, the insolent 
fraud would be soon discovered and indignantly rejected. 

Wliatever opinion may be entertained of the miracles of the primi- 
tive church since the time of the apostles, this unresisting Uieof um 
softness of temper, so conspicuous among the believers of the mirmdet. 
second and third centuries, proved of some accidental benefit to the 
cause of truth and religion. In modem times, a latent and even 
involuntary scepticism adheres to the most pious dispositions. Their 
admission of supernatural tmths is much less an active consent than 
a cold and passive acquiescence. Accustomed long since to observe 
and to respect the invariable order of Nature, our reason, or at least 
our imagination, is not sufficiently prepared to sustain the visible 
action of the Deity. But in the first ages of Christianity the situation 
of mankind was extremely different The most curious, or the most 
credulous, among the Pagans, were oflen persuaded to enter into a 
society which assertetl an actual claim of miraculous powers. The 
primitive Christians perpetually trod on mystic ground, and their 
minds were exercised by the habits of believing the most extraor- 
dinary events. They felt, or they Cfmcied, that on every side they 
were incessantly assaulted by daemons, comforted by vbions, instructed 
by prophecy, and surprisingly delivered from danger, sickness, and 
from death itself, by ^e supplications of the church. The real or 

The more rational divineii are unwilling to admit the miracles of the ivth, whikt th« 
more creduloua are unwilling to reject those of the vth century.* 



* All this appears to proceed on the tion on the bodily frame; but some of the 

principle that any distinct line can be miiucles recorded in the Gospels are such 

drawn in an unphiloeophic age between palpable impossibiiitieSf according to the 

wonders and miracles, or between what known laws and operations of nature, that, 

piety, from their unexpected and eztraor- if recorded on sufficient evidence, and the 

dinwy nature, the marveUous coucuiTence evidence we believe to be that of eye- 

of seoondaiy causes to some remarkable witnesses, we oaunot reject them, without 

end, may consider provuicntiai intcrposi- either assorting, with Hume, that no evi- 

iiona, and mmtclcs strictly so called, in deuce cau prove a miracle, or that the 

which the laws of nature are suspended Author of Nature has no power of bus- 

or violi^ed. It is impossible to assign, on [K'uding its ordinary laws. But which of 

one side, limits to hiunan credulity, on the post-apoatolic minuiles will bear tlui 

the other, to the influence of the imagiua- test? — M. 
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imaginary prodi^es, of which they so frequently conceived themselvea 
to be the objects, the instruments, or the spectators, very happily 
disposed them to adopt with the same ease, but with far greater 
justice, the authentic wonders of the evangelic history; and thus 
miracles that exceeded not the measure of their own experience 
inspired them with the most lively assurance of mysteries which were 
"icknowledged to surpass the limits of their understanding. It is this 
deep impression of supernatural ^ ruths which has been so much cele- 
brated under the name of faith a, state of mind described as the 
surest pledge of the Divine favour and of future felicity, and recom- 
mended as the first or perhaps the only merit of a Christian. Accord- 
ing to the more rigid doctors, the moral virtues, which may be equally 
practised by infidels, are destitute of any value or efficacy in the work 
of our justification. 

IV. But the primitive Christian demonstrated his faith by his 
The fo virtucs ; and it was very justly supposed that the Divine 
^ gaubb. persuasion, which enlightened or subdued the understandmg, 
the firai must at the same time purify the heart and direct the actions 
of the believer. The first apolo^ts of Christianity who 
justify the innocence of their brethren, and the writers of a later 
period who celebrate the sanctity of their ancesto'rs, display, in the 
most lively colours, the reformation of manners which was introduced 
into the world by the preaching of the Gospel. As it is my intention 
to remark only such human causes as were permitted to second the 
influence of revelation, I shall slightly mention two motives which 
might naturally render the lives of the primitive Christians much 
purer and more austere than those of their Pagan contemporaries or 
their degenerate successors — repentance for their past sins, and the 
laudable desire of supporting the reputation of the society in which 
they were engaged.* 

It is a very ancient reproach, suggested by the ignorance or the 
Effecteof malice of infidelity, that the Christians allured into their 
anw. party the most atrocious criminals, who, as soon as they 

were touched by a sense of remorse, were easily persuaded to wash 
away, in the water of baptism, the guilt of their past conduct, for 
which the temples of the gods refused to grant them any expiation. 
But this reproach, when it is cleared from misrepresentation, contri- 
butes as much to the honour as it did to the increase of the church. ^^ 

^ The imputations of Celsus and Julian, with the defence of the fathers, are very 
fuirly stated by Spanheim, Commentaire sur les Cesars de Julian, p. 408. 



* These, in the opinion of the editor, bou's Histoi*}'. He ought either, with 
ai*e the most uucandid i>aragraphs in Qib' manly courage, to have denied the mora] 
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The friends of Christianity may acknowledge without a blush that 
many of the most eminent saints had been before their baptism the 
most abandoned sinners. Those persons who in the world had followed, 
tliough in an imperfect manner, the dictates of benevolence and pro- 
priety, derived such a calm satisfaction from the opinion of their own 
rectitude as rendered them much less susceptible of the sudden 
emotions of shame, of grief, and of terror, which have given birth to 
so many wonderful conversions. After the example of their Divine 
Master, the missionaries of the Gospel disdained not the society of 
men, and especially of women, oppressed by the consciousness, and 
very often by the effects, of their vices. As they emerged from sin 
and superstition to the glorious hope of immortality, they resolved to 
devote themselves to a life, not only of virtue, but of penitence. The 
desire of perfection became the ruling passion of their soul ; and it 
is well known that, while reason embraces a cold mediocrity, our 
passions hurry us with rapid violence over the space which lies between 
the most opposite extremes. 

When the new converts had been enrolled in the number of th« 
faitliful, and were admitted to the sacraments of the church, cawof thnr 
they found themselves restrained from relapsing into their »^p«^"«»- 
|Nist disorders by another consideration of a less spiritual but of a very 
innocent and respectable nature. Any particular society that has 
departed from the great body of the nation, or the religion to which 
it belonged, immediately becomes the object of universal as well as 
invidious observation. In proportion to the smallness of its numbers, 
tlie character of the society may be affected by tlie virtue and vices 
of the persons who compose it ; and every member is engaged to 
watch with tlie most vigilant attention over his own behaviour, and 
over that of his brethren, since, as he must expect to incur a part of 
the common disgrace, he may hope U) enjoy a sliare of tlie common 
reputation. When the (Christians of Bithynia were brought before 
the tribunal of the younger Pliny, they assured the proconsul that, 
far from being engaged in <iny unlawful conspiracy, they were bound 
by a solemn obligation to abstain from the commiesion of those crimes 
which disturb the private or public peace of society, from thefl, rob- 
Wrj', adultery, perjurj*, and fraud.***' Near a century afterwards, 
Tertullian with an honest pride could l)oast that very few Christians 

*« I'liii. KpiHt. X. 97. 
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Curly to haw invcj*ti^it4Hl all it4 ii)i>ti\i>i4: tiiiio. M. 
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had Buffered by the hand of the executioner, except on account of 
their relij^ion.®* Their serious and sequestered life, averse to the gay 
luxury of the age, inured them to chastity, temperance, economy, and 
all the sober and domestic virtues. As the greater number were ol 
some trade or profession, it was incumbent on them, by the strictest 
integrity and the fairest dealing, to remove the suspicions which the 
profane are too apt to conceive against the appearances of sanctity. 
The contempt of the world exercised them in the habits of humility, 
meekness, and patience. The more they were persecuted, the more 
closely they adhered to each other. Their mutual charity and unsus- 
pecting confidence has been remarked by infidels, and was too often 
abused by perfidious friends.'® 

It is a very honourable circumstance for the morals of the primi- 
Monoityof tivc Christians, that even their faults, or rather errors, were 
derived from an excess of virtue. The bishops and doctors 
of the church, whose evidence attests, and whose authority might 
influence, the professions, the principles, and even the practice of 
their contemporaries, had studied the Scriptures with less skill than 
devotion; and they often received in the most literal sense those 
rig^d precepts of Christ and the apostles to which the prudence of 
succeeding commentators has applied a looser and more figurative 
mode of interpretation. Ambitious to exalt the perfection of the 
Gospel above the wisdom of philosophy, the zealous fathers have 
carried the duties of self-mortification, of purity, and of patience, to 
a height which it is scarcely possible to attain, and much less to pre- 
serve, in our present state of weakness and corruption. A doctrine 
so extraordinary and so sublime must inevitably conmiand the venera- 
tion of the people ; but it was ill calculated to obtain the suffice of 
those worldly philosophers who, in the conduct of this transitory life, 
consult only the feelings of nature and the interest of society.®' 

There are two very natural propensities which we may distinguish 
i*rtedpie8 in the most virtuous and liberal dispositions, the love of 
nirtare. pleasure and the love of action. If the former is refined by 
art and learning, improved by the charms of social intercourse, and 
corrected by a just regard to economy, to health, and to reputation, 
it is productive of the greatest part of the happiness of private life. 
The love of action is a principle of a much stronger and more doubtful 
nature. It often leads to anger, to ambition, and to revenge ; but 

** Tertullian, Apolog. c. 44. Ho adds, however, with some degree of heaitatioD, 
" Aut si [et] fldiud, jam nou ChristianuB." 

^ The philosopher Peregriuiis (of whose life and death Luciau has left us so enter- 
taining an account) imposed, for a long time, on the credulous simplicity ^f the 
Christians of Asia. 

*^ See a very judicious treatise of Barbeyrac sur la Morale des P^res. 
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when it is guided by the sense of propriety and benevolence, it be- 
comes the parent of every virtue, and, if those virtues are accom- 
panied with equal abilities, a family, a state, or an empire, may be 
indebted for their safety and prosperity to the undaunted courage of 
a single man. To the love of pleasure we may therefore ascribe 
most of the agreeable, to the love of action we may attribute most of 
the useful and respectable, qualifications. The character in which 
both the one and the other should be united and harmonised would 
seem to constitute the most perfect idea of human nature. The 
insensible and inactive disposition, which should be supposed alike 
destitute of both, would be rejected, by the common consent of 
mankind, as utterly incapable of procuring any happiness to the 
individual, or any public benefit to the world. But it was not in this 
world that the primitive Christians were desirous of making them- 
selves either agreeable or usefuL* 

The acquisition of knowledge, the exercise of our reason or fancy, . 
and the cheerful flow of unguarded conversation, may em- nw 
ploy the leisure of a liberal mind. Such amusements, KS^/jJ^ 
however, were rejected with abhorrence, or admitted with JJ^SJ 
the utmost caution, by the severity of the fathers, who "o***"**^- 
despised all knowledge that was not useful to salvation, and who 
considered all levity of discourse as a criminal abuse of the gift of 
speech* In our present state of existence the body is so inseparably 
connected with the soul, that it seems to be our interest to taste, with 
innocence and moderation, the enjoyments of which that faithful 
companion is susceptible. Very different was the reasoning of our 
devout predecessors; vahily aspiring to imitate the perfection of 
angels, they disdained, or they adOTectcd to disdain, eveiy earthly and 
corporeal delight.^" Some of our senses indeed are necessary for 
our preservation, others for our subsistence, and others again for our 
information ; and thus far it was impossible to reject the use of them. 
The first sensation of pleasure was marked as the first moment of 
their abuse. The unfeeling candidate for heaven was instructed, "C 

•* Lactant. lostitut. Divin. 1. yL o. 20, 21, 22. 



* Et que me fait oette hom^ie semi- mot k la Jiutice et k la T^rit^ est auui 




Et de quel droit faitos youb de ramour de yiititif qu'il cherchet £t puis ^ * Thucy> 

Taction, et de I'amour du plaisir, les seuls dide et Tacite, ces maltrcs de riiistoire, 

A^uieus de I'dtre humain ? Est-ce quo ont-ils jamais introduits dans leurs r^ita 

vous faitee abstraction de la v^rit^ en cllo- un fragment de dissertation sur le pluisir 

m6me, de la conscience et du sentiment et sur Inaction t Villeniain, Coon ds Lit 

du devoir t Est-ce que vous ne seutex Fran^. part II. Le9on T. — M» 
pnnt, par ezemple, que lo sacrifice dn 
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^ not only to resist the grosser alluremerits of the taste or smell, but 
even to shut his ears against the profane harmony of sounds, and to 
view with indifference the most finished productions of human art 
Gay apparel, magnificent houses, and elegant furniture, were sup- 
posed to unite the double guilt of pride and of sensuality : a simple 
and mortified appearance was more suitable to the Christian who was 
certain of his sins and doubtful of his salvation. In their censures of 
luxury the fathers are extremely minute and circumstantial ; ^^ and 
among the various articles which excite their pious indignation we 
may enumerate false hair, garments of any colour except white, 
instruments of music, vases of gold or silver, downy pillows (as Jacob 
reposed his head on a stone), white bread, foreign wines, public 
salutations, the use of warm baths, and the practice of shaving the 
beard, which, according to the expression of Tertullian, is a lie 
against our own faces, and an impious attempt to improve the works 
of the Creator.'® When Christianity was introduced among the rich 
and the polite, the observation of these singular laws was left, as 
it would be at present, to the few who were ambitious of superior 
sanctity. But it is always easy, as well as agreeable, for the inferior 
ranks of mankind to claim a merit from the contempt of that pomp 
and pleasure which fortune has placed beyond their reach. The 
virtue of the primitive Christians, like that of the first Romans, was 
very frequently guarded by poverty and ignorance. 

The chaste severity of the fathers in whatever related to the com- 
merce of the two sexes flowed from the same principle — 
•enumente their abhorrencc of every enjoyment which might gratify 
nuuTiAge the sensual, and degrade the spiritual nature of man. It 
*° ^ ' was their favourite opinion, that if Adam had preserved his 
obedience to the Creator, he would have lived for ever in a state of 
virgin purity, and that some harmless mode of vegetation might have 
peopled paradise with a race of innocent and immortal beings.*^ 
The use of marriage was permitted only to his fallen posterity, as a 
necessary expedient to continue the human species, and as a restraint, 
however imperfect, on the natural licentiousness of desire. The hesi- 
tation of the orthodox casuists on this interesting subject betrays the 

* Consult a work of ClemetiB of AlezaDdria, intitled The PaBdagogue, which con- 
taina the rudimonts of ethics, as they were taught in the most celebrated of the 
Chritstian schools. 

^ Tertullian, de Spcctaculis, c. 23. Clemens Alexandrin. Psdagog. 1. iii. c. 8. 

*' Beausobre, Hist. Critique du Manich^isme, 1. vii. c. 3. Justin, Gregory of Nyssa, 
Augustin, &c., strongly inclined to this opinion.* 



* But these were Gnostic or Manichean Manicheism ; and adds that he afterwards 
opinions. I^usobro distinctly ascribes changed his views. — M. 
^ugustiu's bias to his I'ecent oscapc from 
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perplexity of men unwilling to approve an institution which they 
were compelled to tolerate.'* The enumeration of the very whimsical 
laws which they most circumstantially imposed on the marriage-bed 
would force a smile from the young and a blush from the fair. It 
was their unanimous sentiment that a first marriage was adequate to 
all the purposes of nature and of society. The sensual connection 
was refined into a resemblance of the mystic union of Christ with his 
chureh, and was pronounced to be indissoluble either by divorce or 
by death. The practice of second nuptials was branded with the 
name of a legal adultery ; and the persons who were guilty of so 
scandalous an ofience against Christian purity were soon excluded 
from the honours, and even from the arms, of the church.'* Since / 
desire was imputed as a crime, and marriage was tolerated as a 
defect, it was consistent with the same principles to consider a state 
of celibacy as the nearest approach to the Divine perfection. It was 
with the utmost difficulty that ancient Rome could support the insti- 
tution of six vestals ; '^ but the primitive church was filled with a 
great number of persons of either sex who had devoted themselves 
to the profession of perpetual chastity.'^ A few of these, among 
whom we may reckon the learned Origen, judged it the most prudent 
to disarm the tempter.'^ Some were insensible and some were in- 
vincible against the assaults of the flesh. Disdaining an ignominious 
flight, the virgins of the warm climate of Africa encomitered the 
enemy in the closest engagement ; they pennitted priests and deacons 
to share their bed, and gloried amidst the flames in their unsullied 
purity. But insulted Nature sometimes vindicated her rights, and 
this new species of martyrdom served only to introduce a new scandal 
into the church.'^ Among the Christian ascetics, however (a name 
which they soon acquired from their painful exercise), many, as they 
were less presumptuous, were probably more successful The loss of 
sensual pleasure was supplied and compensated by spiritual pride. 

** Sr>me of iho GnoHtic heretics were more oonustent; they rejected th« use of 
lUATriaf^. 

'' Sru A chaio of tradition, from Justin Martyr to Jerome, in the Morale dea Piroa, 
c. ir. r»-2»;. 

** See a very curiouK Dijiaertation on tlie Vv^t'ilii, in the M^moires de rAoad<^niie 
di-N Inacnptiona, t4im. iv. p. 1H1--J-J7. Notwithiitandiiif( the Ikonoum and reward* 
which were beiit4>wed cm th(u»c vinciiut, it wui< difficult to procure a sufficient number; 
iM»r could the dread of the m«tpt horriMe death always restrain their incontinence. 

** Cupiditatani pnK:n'au<li aut uiiiuu sciuius ant uullam. Minucius Felix, o. '^\, 
Jiintiu. Apoh»g. Maiiir. Athcnapiras in Ixn^At. c. 1*8. Tertulliau de Cultu Femitu 1. ii. 

** Eojiebiua, 1. tl. 8. liefure tlie fame of Orison had excited envy and persocution. 
this eztra^irdinary action was rather adiuired tlian ccmiured. As it was his general 
pnirtice to allev^nBe Scripture, it nveius unfortunate that, in this uistanoe only, he 
ph'Mild linvc a«lopted the litrral fioiUi*>. 

*^ Cyfiriai. Kfiist. 4, ami LKmIw^II, IKMertat. Cyprianic. iii. Sitmething like this 
ra«4i atirmpt wan long aftrrwAnU imputed to the founder of the unlcr of Fontevrauli, 
m>lc has amused himself uud hlft n-uderb on tl^at vrry delicate i^uhjcct. 
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Even the multitude of Pagans were inclined to estimate the merit of 
the sacrifice by its apparent difficulty ; and it was in the praise of 
these chaste spouses of Christ tliat the fathers have poured forth the 
troubled stream of their eloquence.^^ Such are the early traces o£ 
monastic principles and institutions, which, in a subsequent age, have 
counterbalanced all the temporal advantages of Christianity.** 

The Christians were not less averse to the business than to the 
.^^ pleasures of this world. The defence of our persons and 

g^touie property they knew not how to reconcile with the patient 
war and doctrino which enjoined an unlimited for^veness of past 
goTenimen jj^j^^j^ ^^^ Commanded them to invite the repetition of 

firesh insults. Their simplicity was ofiended by the use of oaths, by 
the pomp of magistracy, and by the active contention of public life ; 
nor could their humane ignorance be convinced that it was laTT^'fiil on 
any occasion to shed the blood of our fellow-creatures, either by the 
sword of justice or by that of war, even though their criminal or 
hostile attempts should tiureaten the peace and safety of the whole 
community. ^^^ It was acknowledged that, under a less perfect law, 
the powers of the Jewish constitution had been exercised, with the 
approbation of Heaven, by inspired prophets and by anointed kings, 
llie Christians felt and confessed that such institutions might be 
necessary for the present system of the world, and they cheerfully 
submitted to the authority of tiieir Pagan governors. But while they 
inculcated the maxims of passive obedience, they refused to take any 
active part in the civil administration or the military defence of the 
empire. Si)me indulgence might perhaps be allowed to those persons 
who, before fheir conversion, were already engaged in such violent 
and sanguinary occupations ; ^^^ but it was impossible that the Chris- 
tians, without renouncing a more sacred duty, could assume the 
character of soldiers, of magistrates, or of princes.^°* This indolent, 

" Dupin (Biblioth^ue Eccl^iastique, torn. i. p. 1 95) gives a paiiicular account of 
the dialogue of the ten virgins, as it was composed by Methodius, bishop of Tyre. 
The praises of vii'ginity are excessive. 

** The Ascetics (as early as the second century) made a public profession of mor- 
tlimg their bodies, and of abstaining from the use of flesh and wine. Moeheim, p. 3 1 0. 

"* See the Morale des P^res. The same patient principles have been revivea since 
the Reformation by the Socinians, the modem AnabaptiBts, and the Quakers. Barclay, 
the Apologist of the Quakers, has protected his brethren by the authority of the pri- 
mitive Christians ; p 542-549. 

'®* Tertullian, Apolog. c. 21 ; De Idololatri&, c. 17, 18. Origen contra Celsiun, 1. v. 
p. 253 [c. 33, torn. i. p. 602, ed. Bened.], 1. vii. p. 349 [c. 26, p. 712], 1. viii. 
p. 423-428 fc. 68 sq. p. 793 «/.]. 

*" Tertullian (de Coron& Militis, ell) suggested to them the expedient of desert- 
ing; a counsel which, if it had been genendly known, was not very proper to con- 
ciliate the favour of the emperors towards the Christian sect.* 

*^ There is nothing which ought to as- it was the natiural consequence of the con* 
ionish us in the refusal of the primitive trariety of their principles to the customs, 
GbristiauB to take part in public affairs; laws, and active life of the Pagan world. 
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or even criminal disregard to the public wcifare, exposed thein to tlie 
contempt and reproaches of the Pagans, who very frequently asked, 
what must be the fate of the empire, attacked on every side by the 
barbarians, if all mankind should adopt the pusillanimous sentiments 
of the new sect? *®' To this insulting question the Christian apolo- 
^sts returned obscure and ambiguous answers, as they were unwilling 
to reveal the secret cause of their security; the expectation that, 
before the conversion of mankind was accomplished, war, government, 
the Roman empire, and the world itself, would be no more. It may 
be observed that, in this instance likewise, the situation of the first 
Christians coincided very happily with their religious scruples, and 
that their aversion to an active life contributed rather to excuse them 
from the service than to exclude them from the honours of the state 
and army. 

V. But the human character, however it may be exalted or de-w 
pressed by a temporary enthusiasm, will return by degrees ^^ 
to its proper and natural level, and will resume those causb. 
passions that seem the most adapted to its present con- tfauuacUTv 
dition. The primitive Christians were dead to the business govenunent 
and pleasures of the world ; but their love of action, which 
could never be entirely extinguished, soon revived, and found a new 
occupation in the government of the church. A separate society, 
which attacked the established religion of the empire, was obliged to 
adopt some form of internal policy, and to appoint a sufficient number 
of ministers, intrusted not only with the spiritual functions, but even 

'** As well BB we can jadge from the mutilated representation of Origen (1. Tiii. 
p. 423 [c. 73, tom. i. p. 796, ed. Bened.]), his adversary, Celsus, had urged his objeo- 
tiou with great force and candour. 



As Christians, they could not enter into Many passages of Tertullian prove that 

the senate, which, according to Gibbon the army was fuU of Chnstians: Hestemi 

himself, alwavs assembled in a temple or sumus et vestra omnia implevimus, urbes, 

oonsdcroted place, and where each senator, iosulas, castella, municipu^ conciliabula, 

before he took his seat, made a libation of castra ipsa. ( Apol. c. 37.) Navigamus et 

a few drops of wine, and burnt incense on noe vobiscum et militamut (c. 42). Origen, 

the altar; as Christians, they could not as- in truth, s^pears to have maintained a 

sist at festivals and banquets, which always more rigid opinion (Cont. Cels. L viii.); 

terminated with libations, &c. ; finally, as but he has often renounced this exag- 

"the innumerable deities and rites of gerated severity, perhaps necessary to 

polytheism were closely interwoven with produce great r»Bults, and he speaks of 

every circumstance of public and private the profession of arms as an honourable 

life,*' the Christians could not participate one (1. iv. c. [83] 218 [tom. i. p. 5<>4, ed 

in them without incurriug, according to Bened.l). — O. 

their principlee, the gmlt of impietv. It On tnese points Christian opinion, it 

was then much less by an effect of their should seem, was much divided. Tertul- 

doctrine than by the consequence of their lian, when he wrote the De Cor. Mil., 

situation that they stood aloof from public was evidently inclining to more ascetil 

business. Whenever this situation offered opinions, and Origen was of the same class 

no impediment, they showed as much ac- See Neandor, vol. i. part 2, p. 305, edit 

ti\ity M the Pagans. 1828.— M. 
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with the temporal direction of the Christian commonwealth. The 
safety of that sodety, its honour, its aggrandisement, were productive, 
even in the most pious minds, of a spirit of patriotism, such as the 
first of the Romans had felt for the republic, and sometimes of a 
umilar indiflFerence in the use of whatever means might probably 
conduce to so desirable an end. The ambition of raising themselves 
or their friends to the honours and offices of the church was dis- 
guised by the laudable intention of devoting to the public benefit the 
power and consideration which, for that purpose only, it became 
their duty to solicit In the exercise of their functions they were 
firequently called upon to detect the errors of heresy or the arts of 
faction, to oppose the designs of perfidious brethren, to stigmatise 
their characters with deserved infamy, and to expel them fix)m the 
bosom of a society whose peace and happiness they had attempted to 
disturb. The ecclesiastical governors of the Christians were taught 
J to unite the wisdom of the serpent with the innocence of the dove ; 
but as the former was refined, so the latter was insensibly corrupted, 
by the habits of government. In the church as well as in the world, 
the persons who were placed in any public station rendered them- 
selves considerable by their eloquence and firmness, by their know- 
ledge of mankind, and by their dexterity in business ; and while they 
concealed from others, and perhaps from themselves, the secret 
motives of their conduct, they too frequently relapsed into all the 
turbulent passions of active life, which were tinctured with an ad- 
ditional degree of bitterness and obstinacy from the infusion of 
spiritual zeal. 

The government of the church has often been the subject, as well 
as the prize, of religious contention. The hostile disputants 
nrecdomand of Romc, of Paris, of Oxford, and of Geneva, have alike 
^ struggled to reduce the primitive and apostolic model* "^^ to 

the respective standards of their own policy. The few who have 
pursued this inquiry with more candour and impartiality are of 
opinion *^^ that the apostles declined the office of legislation, and 
rather chose to endure some partial scandals and divisions, than to 
exclude the Christians of a future age from the liberty of varying 
their forms of ecclesiastical goveniment according to the changes of 
times and circumstances. The scheme of policy which, under their 
approbation, was adopted for the use of the first century, may be 
discovered from the practice of Jerusalem, of Ephcsus, or of Corinth. 

*•* The ariatocratical party in France, as well as in England, haa etreniiouFly main- 
tained the divine origin of bishops. But the Calvinistical presbyters were impatient 
of a superior; and the Roman Pontifif refused to acknowledge an equal. See Fra Paolo. 

^^ In the history of the Chiistian hierarchy, I have, for the most part, followed 
the learned and candid Mosheim. 
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The societies which were instituted in the cities of the Roman empire 
were united only by the ties of faith and charity. Independence and 
equality formed the basis of their internal constitution. The want 
of discipline and human learning was supplied by the occasional 
aaustance of the prophetSy^^^ who were called to that function without 
distinction of age, of sex,* or of natural abilities, and who, as often 
ss they felt the divine impulse, poured forth the eflfiisions of the 
Spirit in the assembly of the faithful. But these extraordinary gifts 
were frequently abused or misapplied by the prophetic teachers. 
They displayed them at an improper season, presumptuously dis- 
turbed the service of the assembly, and by their pride or mistaken 
zeal they introduced, particularly into the apostolic church of Corinth, 
along and melancholy train of disorders. '^^ As the institution of 
prophets became useless, and even pernicious, their powers were with- 
drawn, and their office abolished. The public functions of religion 
were solely intrusted to the established ministers of the church, the 
bishops and the presbyters; two appellations which, in their first 
origin, appear to have distinguished the same office and the same 
order of persons. The name of Presbyter was expressive of their 
age, or rather of their gravity and wisdom. The title of Bishop 
denoted their inspection over the faith and manners of the Christian£ 
who were committed to their pastoral care. In proportion to the 
respective numbers of the faithful, a larger or smaller number of 
these episcopal presbyters guided each infant congregation with equal 
authority and with united counsels. *°* 

But Uie most perfect equality of freedom requires the directing 
hand of a superior magistrate: and the order of public 
deliberations soon introduces the office of a president, usbofWM 
invested at least with the authority of collectinfi^ the senti- the coiic«e 
ments, and of executing the resolutions, of the assembly. 
A regard for the public tranquillity, which would so frequently have 
been interrupted by annual or by occasional elections, induced the 
primitive Christians to constitute an honourable and perpetual magis- 
tracy, and to choose one of the wisest and most holy among tlicir 
presbyters to execute, during his life, the duties of their ecclesiastical 
governor. It was under these circumstances that the lofty title of 
Bishop began to raise itself above the humble appellation of Pres- 

*M For the propheta of the primitiye church, Bee Mo«heim, Dissertationea tA Hist. 
Koelefl. pertmenten, torn. ii. p. 132-208. 
^ See the epiatleB of St. Paul, and of ClemenA, to the Corinthians. 
*• Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, 1. vii. 

* St. Paul distinctly reproves the intrusion of females into the prophetic o 
1 Cof. xiv. 34, 35. 1 Tim. ii. 11.— M. 
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byter; and while the latter remained the most natural distinction 
for the members of every Christian senate, the former was appro- * 
priated to the dignity of its new president ^°* The advantages of 
this episcopal form of government, which appears to have been intro- 
duced before the end of the first century, ^^** were so obvious, and so 
important for the future greatness, as well as the present peace, of 
Christianity, that it was adopted without delay by all tue societies 
which were already scattered over the empire, had acquired in a very 
early period the sanction of antiquity,^ ^^ and is still revered by the 
most poweriiil churches, both of the East and of the West, as a 
primitive and even as a divine establishment.^^' It is needless to 
observe that the pious and humble presbyters who were first dignified 
with the episcopid title could not possess, and would probably have 
rejected, the power and pomp which now encircles the tiara of the 
Roman pontiff, or the mitre of a German prelate. But we may 
define in a few words the narrow limits of their original jurisdiction, 
which was chiefly of a spiritual, though in some instances of a temporal 
nature.^^' It consisted in the administration of the sacraments and 
discipline of the church, the superintendency of religious ceremonies, 
which imperceptibly increased in number and variety, the consecra- 
tion of ecclesiastical ministers, to whom the bishop assigned their 
respective functions, the management of the public fund!, and the 
determination of all such differences as the faithful were unwilling to 
expose before the tribunal of an idolatrous judge. These powers, 
during a short period, were exercised according to the advice of the 
presbyteral college, and with the consent and approbation of the 
assembly of Christians. The primitive bishops were considered only 
as the first of their equals, and the honourable servants of a free 
people. Whenever the episcopal chair became vacant by death, a 

'^ See Jerome ad Titum, c. i. and Epistol. 85 (in the Benedictine edition, 101) [Ep. 
146, ed. Vallara. torn. i. p. 1074], and the elaborate apology of Blondel, pro 8en« 
tentiA Hieronvmi. The ancient state, as it is described by Jerome, of the bishop and 
presbyteni of Alexandria, receives a remarkable confirmation from the patriarch 
Eutychius (Annal. torn. i. p. 330, Vers. Pocock); whose testimony I know not how 
to reject, in spite of all the objections of the learned Pearson in his Yindicis Igna- 
tiansB, part i. c. 11. 

"^ See the introduction to the Apocalypse. Bishops, tmder the name of angels, 
were already instituted in the seven cities of AMa. And yet the epistle of Clemens 
(which is probably of as ancient a date) does not lead us to discover any traces of 
episcopacy either at Corinth or Rome. 

^" Nulla Ecclesia sine Episcopo, has been a fact as well as a maxim since the time 
of Tertullian and Irenseus. 

"' After we have passed the difficulties of the first century, we find the episcopal 
government universally established, till it was interrupted by the republican genius of 
the SwiflR and German reformers. 

-^' be* Mosheim in the first and second centuries. Ignatius (ad Smymseos, o. 8, 
&o.) is fond of exalting the episcopal dignity. Le Clerc (Hist. Eocles. p. 5G9) very 
bluntly censures his conduct. Mosheim, with a more critical judgment (p. 161) 
inspects the purity even of the smaller epistles. 
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new preffldent was chosen among the presbyters by the suffrage of 
the whole congregation, every member of which supposed himself 
invested with a sacred and sacerdotal character.^^' 

Such was the mild and equal constitution by which the Christiaii« 
were governed more than an hundred years after the death prorincui 
of the apostles. Every society formed within itself a sepa^ ooondu. 
rate and independent republic; and although the most distant of 
these little states mdntained a mutual as well as friendly intercourse 
of letters and deputations, the Christian world was not yet connected 
by any supreme authority or legislative assembly. As the numbers of 
the faithful were gradually multiplied, they discovered the advantages 
that might result from a closer union of their interest and designs. 
Towards the end of the second century, the churches of Greece and 
Asia adopted the useful institutions of provincial synods,^ and they 
may justly be supposed to have borrowed the model of a represen- 
tative council from the celebrated examples of their own country, the 
Amphictyons, the Achaean league, or the assemblies of the Ionian 
cities. It was soon established as a custom and as a law, that the 
bishops of the independent churches should meet in the capital of the 
province at the stated periods of spring and autumn. Their delibera- 
tions were assisted by the advice of a few distinguished presbyters, 
and moderated by the presence of a listening multitude.^^* Their 
decrees, which were styled Canons, regulated every important con- 

"^ Konne et Laid sacerdotes sumuMf* Tertullian, Exhort, ad Castitat. c 7. As 
the human heart is still the same, several of the observations which Mr. Hume has 
made on Enthusiasm (Esaajs, vol. i. p. 76, quarto edit.) may be applied even to real 
insuiration. 

"* Acta Concil. CSarthag. apud Cyprian, edit. FeU, p. 158. This council was com- 
posed of eighty -seven bLihops from the provinces of Mauritania, Numidia, and Afrka; 
some presbyters and deacons assiBted at the assembly; pnesente plebisnuudmA parte. 



* This expression was employed by the metropolitan constitution. (Probably the 

earlier Christian writers in the sense used country churches were founded in general 

by St. Peter, 1 Ep. ii. 9. It was the sane- by missionaries firom those in the city, snd 

tity snd virtue, not the power of the priest- would preserve a natural connection with 

hood, in which all Chxistians were to be theparent church.)— M. 

equally distuiguished. — M. The provincial synods did not commence 

^ The synods were not the first means tiU towards the middle of the third oen- 

taken by the insulated churches to enter tury, and were not the first synods. His- 

into communion and to assume a corporate tory gives us distinct notions of the synods 

character. The dioceses were first formed held towards the end of the second century 

by the union of several coimtcy churches at Ephesus, at Jerusalem, at Pontus, and at 

with a ch\ut:h in a city : many churches in Rome, to put an end to the disputes which 

one city uniting among themselves, or join- had arisen between the Latin and Asiatie 

i^ f a more considerable church, became churches about the celebration of Easter, 

metropolitan. The dioceses were not But these synods were not subject to anj 

formed before the beginning of the second r^ular form or periodical return ; this 

century: before that time the Christians regularity was first established with the 

had not established sufficient churches in provincial synods, which were formed by i.n 

the country to stand in need of that union, union of the bishops of a dii>trict, subject 

It is towands the middle of the same cen- to a metropolitan. Planck, Gescbiditc 

tuiy that we discover the first traces of the der Chri-t. Kirch. Verfassung, p. 90.- -Q, 

VOL. II. a 
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troversy of faith and discipline ; and it was natural to believe that 
a liberal effusion of the Holy Spirit would be poured on the united 
assembly of the delegates of the Christian people. The institution 
of synods was so well suited to private ambition and to public 
interest, that in the space of a few years it was received throughout 
Union of the ^^^ wholc empire. A regular correspondence was esta- 
^ church. blished between the provincial councils, which mutually 

communicated and approved their respective proceedings; and the 
catholic church soon assumed the form, and acquired the strength, 
of a great foederative republic.^ ^^ 

As the legislative authority of the particular churches was insensibly 
superseded by the use of councils, the bishops obtained by 
epfficopai their alliance a much larger share of executive and arbitrary 
^' power ; and as soon as they were connected by a sense of 
their common interest, they were enabled to attack, with united 
vigour, the original rights of their clergy and people. The prelates 
of the third century imperceptibly changed the language of exhorta- 
tion into that of command, scattered the seeds of futiu*e usurpations, 
and supplied, by Scripture allegories and declamatory rhetoric, their 
deficiency of force and of reason. They exalted the unity and power 
of the church, as it was represented in the episcopal office, of 
which every bishop enjoyed an equal and undivided portion.*" 
Princes and magistrates, it was often repeated, might boast an 
earthly claim to a transitory dominion : it was the episcopal authority 
alone which was derived from the Deity, and extended itself over 
this and over another world. The bishops were the ricegerents of 
Christ, the successors of the apostles, and the mystic substitutes of 
the high priest of the Mosaic law. Their exclusive privilege of con- 
ferring the sacerdotal character invaded the freedom both of clerical 
and of popular elections : and if, in the administration of the church, 
tliey still consulted the judgment of the presbyters or the inclination 
of the people, they most carefully inculcated the merit of such a 
voluntary condescension. The bishops acknowledged the supreme 
authority which resided in the assembly of their brethren ; but in the 
government of his peculiar diocese each of them exacted from his 
flock the same implicit obedience as if that favourite metaphor had 
been literally just, and as if the shepherd had been of a more exalted 
nature than that of his sheep. ^^® This obedience, however, was not 

"* Aguntur prseterea per Qrsecias illas, certis in locis concilia, &c. Tertiillian de 
Jejuniis, c 13. The Atrican mentions it as a recent and foreign institution. The 
coalition of the Cliristian churches is very ably explained hj Mosheim, p. 164-170. 

^'^ Cyprian, in his admired treatise De Unitate Ecclesiae, p. 75-86 [p. 108, ed. 
Oxou.]. 

i^« We may appeal to the whole tenor of Cyprian's conduct, of his doctrine, and of 
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imposed without some efforts on one side, and some resistance on 
the other. The democratical part of the constitution was, in many 
places, very warmly supported by the zealous or interested opposition 
of the inferior ckrgy. But their patriotism received the ignomhiioua 
epithets of faction and schism, and the episcopal cause was indebted 
for its rapid progress to the labours of many active prelates, who, ; 
like Cyprian of Carthage, could reconcile the arts of the most am- ■ 
bitious statesman with the Christian virtues which seem adapted to J 
the character of a saint and martjT.^^' 

The same causes which at first had destroyed the equality of the 
presbyters introduced among the bishops a pre-eminence Pre-<?ininenc« 
of rank, and from thence a superiority of jurisdiction. As HJelS^Huui 
often as in the spring and autumn they met in provincial «i»"rebt*. 
synod, the difference of personal merit and reputation was very 
sensibly felt among the members of the assembly, and the multitude 
was governed by the wisdom and eloquence of the few. But the 
order of public proceedings required a more regular and less invidious 
distinction ; the office of perpetual presidents in tlie councils of each 
province was conferred on the bishops of the principal city ; and 
these aspu*ing prelates, who soon acquired the lofty titles of Metro- 
politans and Primates, secretly prepared themselves to usurp over 
their episcopal brethren the same authority which the bishops had 
so lately assumed above the college of presbyters.^ *^ Nor was it long 
before an emulation of pre-eminence and power prevailed among the 
Metropolitans themselves, each of them affecting to display, in the 
most pompous terms, the temporal honours and advantages of the city 
over which he presided ; the numbers and opulence of the Clristianfi 
who were subject to their pastoral care ; the saints and martyrs who 
had arisen among them ; and the purity with which they preserved 
the tradition of the faith as it had been transmitted through a series 
of orthodox bishops from the apostle or the apostolic disciple to 
whom the foundation of their church was ascribed.^** From every 
cause, either of a civil or of an ecclesiastical nature, it was easy to 
foresee that Rome must enjoy the respect, and would soon claim the 
obedience, of the provinces. The society of the faithful Ambiuonof 
bore a just proportion to the capital of the empire ; and the jw^uS?"" 

hi« epiBtlcfi. Le Clerc, in a short Life of C^-prian (Biblioth^que Univenelle, torn. xii. 
p. 2('7-.'i78), has laid him open with great freedom and accuracj. 

"* If Novatus, FoIiciaBimus, &c., whom the bishop of Carthage expelled from his 
ohurch, and from Africa, were not the most detestable monsters of wickedness, the 
iceal of Cyprian must occasionally have prevailed over his veracity. For a very just 
account of these obscure quarrels, see Moshcim. p. 497-512. 

**" Mosheim, p. 269, 574. Dupin, Antiqua; Kccles. Disciplin. p. 19, 20. 

'** Tortullian, in a distinct treatise, has pleailed against the heretics the nght of 

pietcriptioUf 9S it was held by the apostolic churches. 

Oo 
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Roman church was the greatest, the most numerous, and, in regard 
to the West, the most ancient of all the Christian establishments, 
many of which had received their religion from the pious labours of 
her missionaries. Instead of one apostolic founder, the utmost boast 
of Antioch, of Ephesus, or of Corinth, the banks of the Tiber were 
supposed to have been honoured with the preaching and martyrdom 
of the two most eminent among the apostles ;^^^ and the bishops of 
Rome very prudently claimed the inheritance of whatsoever preroga- 
tives were attributed either to the person or to the office of St Peter. \f* 
The bishops of Italy and of the provinces were disposed to allow them 
a primacy of order and association (such was their very accurate ex- 
pression) in the Christian aristocracy.^*^ But the power of a monarch 
was rejected with abhorrence, and the aspiring genius of Rome 
experienced from the nations of Asia and Africa a more vigorous 
resistance to her spiritual than she had formerly done to her tempora. 
dominion. The patriotic Cyprian, who ruled with the most absolute 
sway the church of Carthage and the provincial synods, opposed with 
resolution and success the ambition of the Roman pontiff, artfully 
connected his own cause with that of the eastern bishops, and, like 
Hannibal, sought out new allies in the heart of Asia.^" If this 
Punic war was carried on without any effusion of blood, it was owing 
much less to the moderation than to the weakness of the contending 
prelates. Invectives and excommunications were their only weapons ; 
and these, during the progress of the whole controversy, they hurled 
against each other with equal fury and devotion. The hard necessity 
of censuring either a pope or a saint and martyr distresses the modem 
Catholics whenever they are obliged to relate the particulars of a 

^^ The journey of St. Peter to Rome is mentioned by most of the ancients (see 
Eusebius, ii. 25), maintained by all the Catholics, allow^ by some Protestants (see 
Pearson and Dodwell de Success. Episcop. Roman.), but has been vigorously attacked 
by Spnnheim (Miscellanea Sacra, iii. 3). According to father Hardouin, the monks of 
the thirteenth century, who composed the iEneid, represented St. Peter under the 
all^orical character of the Trojan hero.* 

"'^ It is in French only that the famous allusion to St. Peter's name is exact. Tu 
es Pierre, et sur cette pierre. — ^The same is imperfect in Greek, Latin, Italian, &c., and 
totally unintelligible in our Teutonic languages. 

*** Irenseus adv. Hsereses, iii. 3 ; Tertullian de Preescription. c. 36 ; and Cyprian 
Epistol. 27, 55, 71, 75. Le Clerc (Hist. Eccles. p. 764) and Mosheim (p. 25S, 57fe) 
labour in the interpretation of these, passages. But the loose and rhetorical style of 
the fathers often appears favourable to the pretensions of Rome. 

^'^ See the sharp epistle from Firmilianus, bishop of Cesarea, to Stephen, bishop 
of Rome, ap. Cyprian. Epistol. 75. 



* It is quite clear that, strictly speaking, writers have given up the impracticable 

the church of Rome was not* foumlcd by task of reconciling with chronology any 

either of these apostles. St. Paul's Epistle visit of St. Peter to Rome before tlie end 

to the Romans proves undeniably the flou- of the reign of Claudius, or the beginning 

rishing state of the church before his visit of that of Nero. — M. 
to the city; and many Roman Catholic 
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dispute in which the champions of religion indulged such {yassions bb 
seem much more adapted to the senate or to the camp J '^ 

The progress of the ecclesiastical authority gave birth to the 
memorable distinction of the laity and of the clergy, which Laity and 
had been unknown to the Greeks and Romans.^*' The ^^'^'^' 
former of these appellations comprehended the body of the Christian 
people ; the latter, according to the signification of the word, was 
appropriated to the chosen portion that had been set apart for the 
service of religion ; a celebrated order of men which has furnished 
the most important, though not always the most edifying, subjects 
for modem history. Their mutual hostilities sometimes disturbed 
the peace of the infant church, but their zeal and activity were 
uniteid in the common cause, and the lo ve of pow er, which (under 
the most artful disguises) could insinuate itself into the breasts of 
bishops and martyrs, animated them to increase the number of their 
subjects, and to enlarge the limits of the Christian empire. They 
were destitute of any temporal force, and they were for a long time 
discouraged and oppressed, rather than assisted, by the civil magis- 
trate ; but they had acquired, and they employed within their own 
society, the two most efficacious instruments of government, jewards 
andpunisEments; the former derived from the pious liberality, the 
latter from the devout apprehensions, of the faithful. 

I. The community of goods, which had so agreeably amused the 
ima^nation of Plato,^'^ and which subsisted in some degree 
amonsf the austere sect of the Essenians,^'^ was adopted for aodreveotM 
a short time in the primitive church. The fervour of the 
first proselytes prompted them to sell those worldly possessions which 
they despised, to lay the price of them at the feet of the apostles, 
and to content themselves with receiving an equal share out of the 
general distribution.^^ The progress of the Christian religion 

'* Conceming this dispute of the re-baptism of heretics, see the epistles of Cyprisn, 
And the seventh book of Eusebius. 

*'" For the origin of these words, seeMosheim, p. 141. Spanheim, Hist. Ecclesiast. 
p. 633. The distinction of Clerus and Laicus was established before the time of I'er- 
tullian. 

^ The community instituted by Plato is more perfect than that which Sir Thomas 
More had imagined &r his Utopia. The community of women, and that of temporal 
goods, may be considered as inseparable parts of the same system. 

» Joseph. Antiquitat. xviii. 2 [c. 1, § 5, ed. Oxon. 172oJ. Philo, de Vit. Con- 
templativ. 

'** See the Acts of the Apostles, c. 2, 4, 5, with Qrotius*s Commentary. Moeheim, 
in a particular dissertation, attacks the common opinion with very inconclusive 
ailments.* 

^ This is not the general judgment on many di^ttiuct proofs of the contrary. All 

Ifosheim's learned dusertation. There is exhortations to almsgiving would have 

DO trace in the latter part of tlie New Tes- been unuieaning if property )uul beuu iu 

tameni of this community of gooils, and common.- M. 
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relaxed, and gradually abolished, this generous institution, which, in 
hands less pure than those of the apostles, would too soon have been 
corrupted and abused by the returning selfishness of human nature : 
and the converts who embraced the new religion were permitted 
to retain the possession of their patrimony, to receive legacies and 
inheritances, and to increase their separate property by all the lawful 
means of trade and industry. Instead of an absolute sacrifice, a 
moderate proportion was accepted by the ministers of the Gospel; 
and in their weekly or monthly assemblies every believer, according 
. to the exigency of the occasion, and the measure of his wealth and 
piety, presented his voluntary oflering for the use of the common 
fiind.^'* Nothing, however inconsiderable, was refused; but it was 
diligently inculcated that, in the article of tithes, the Mosaic law 
was still of divine obligation ; and that, since the Jews, under a less 
perfect discipline, had been commanded to pay a tenth part of all 
that they possessed, it would become the disciples of Christ to dis- 
tinguish themselves by a superior degree of liberality,*'* and to 
acquire some merit by resigning a superfluous treasure, which must 
so soon be annihilated with the world itself. *'' It is almost unne- 
cessary to observe that the revenue of each particular church, which 
was of so uncertain and fluctuating a nature, must have varied with 
the poverty or the opulence of the faithful, as they were dispersed 
in obsciu^ villages, or collected in the great cities of the empire. 
In the time of the emperor Decius it was the opinion of the magis- 
trates that the Christians of Rome were possessed of very consider- 
able wealth, that vessels of gold and silver were used in their 
religious worship, and that many among their proselytes had sold 
their lands and houses to increase the public riches of the sect, at the 
expense, indeed, of their unfortunate children, wlio found themselves 
beggars because their parents had been saints. ^^* We should listen 

** Justin Martyr, Apolog. Major, c. 89. TertulliaD, Apolog. c. 39. 

*** Irenxus ad Hsrea. 1. iv. c. 2tJ, M. Origen in Num. Horn. 11. Cyprian de Unitat. 
Eccles. Constitut. Apostol. 1. ii. c. 34, 35, with the notes of Cotelerius. The Consti- 
tutions introduce this divine precept, by declaring that priests are as much above kings 
as the soul is above the body. Among the tithable articles, they enumerate com, wine, 
oil, and wool. On this interesting subject, consult Pi-ideaux's History of TiUies, and 
Fra Paolo delle Materie Beneficiario; two writers of a very different character. 

'M The same opinion, which prevailed about the year one thousand, was productive 
of the same effects. Most of the donations express their motive, ' ' appropinquante 
iiitmdi fine." See Mosheim's General History of the Church, vol. i. p. -ki?. 

'** Turn summa cura est fratribus 
(Ut sei*mo tostatur loqujix) 
Offerre fundis vcnditis, 
Sestertiorum mi Ilia. 
Addicta avorum prsDdia 
Food is sub auctionibus, 
Successor cxhores geinit, 
Sanctis egens j^arcntibiv*. Hue 
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with distrust to the suspicions of strangers and enemies; on this 
occasion, however, they receive a very specious and probable colour 
from the two following circumstances, the only ones that have reached 
our knowledge which define any precise sums or convey any distinct 
idea. Almost at tlie same period the bishop of Carthage, from a 
society less opulent tlian that of Rome, collected an hundred thousand 
sesterces (above eight hundred and fifty pounds sterling), on a 
sudden call of chanty to redeem the brethren of Numidia, who had 
been carried away captives by the barbarians of the desert^'* About 
an hundred years before the reign of Decius the Roman church had 
received, in a single donation, the sum of two hundred thousand 
sesterces from a stranger of Pontus, who proposed to fix his residence 
in the capital ^^^ These oblations, for the most part, were made in 
money ; nor was the society of Christians either desirous or capiblc 
of acquiring, to any considerable degree, the incumbrance of landed 
property. It had been provided by several laws, which were enacted 
with the same design as our statutes of mortmain, that no real 
estates should be given or bequeathed to any corporate body witliout 
either a special privilege or a particular dispensation from the 
emperor or from the senate ;^^' who were seldom disposed to grant 
them in favour of a sect, at first the object of their contempt, and at 
last of their fears and jealousy. A transaction, however, is related 
under the reign of Alexander Severus, which discovers that the 
restraint was sometimes eluded or suspended, and that tlie (^ristians 
were permitted to claim and to possess lands within the limits of 
Rome itself.'^* The progress of Christianity, and the civil confusion 
of tlie empire, contributed to relax the severity of the laws; and, 
before the close of the third century, many considerable estates were 

HsDC occuluntur abditis 
Eoclt»iAnim in anguIU. 
Kt BuiuiiiA pietAs crcditur 
Nudaru duloMi libero«. 

Prudent, •ri^) m^cMw. Hymn 2 [v. 73, piq. 

Tbe sulisequent conduct of the deacon lAurvnco only proTcs how proper a uae was 
made of Uie wtsalth of the Homan church; it was uudouotedly very conaiderable; lut 
Frm Paolo (c. It) ai>|ieam to exA|n?orat«>. when ho BupiK)scti that the succemom of Com- 
modua were unTcd to iienecute tlio Chridtianii by their own avarice, or that of their 
Pr«*t<irian ttrBrfecUi. 

"• Cyprian, Epidtol. *\L '» Tcrtullian de Pnrmrriptione, o. .JO.* 

I" ]>iiK*li*tian K^ve a niKTipt. which in only n dfclanttion of the old law: "C>)1- 
legiuiii, i>i imllo fi|)ei'i.ili priviUvi'* yidmixum i-it, ha rt.*ditatvui cafwre uon pofwe, dubiuiii 
U'tu rf*t.*' Fra Pa<>l<' o. 4 thinkit tluit thcM) rvguliitioii4 had Ikwu utuch neglected 
■inoe th«* reiiTii «>f ViAlcruui. 

•** H:*t. Au^'UKt. p. I •!. rLanjpr. Al-x. Sivi-r. c. 4r*.] The t;round hail been 
pu^ilic; and wm ii>>w di-put«'il )M*tUf*'Ti thi- •>• « >• t y • f < 'hri'^tiiuirt and tliut of butch<rni> 

* ThiJi " utrantriT of PoutdH* w;i!« no and n.::iiiist wh«>ni TiTtuUian wrote hii 
«ilhrr than the hvrvtic M:in'i"U, who w:im wrll-kunwn tract.— S. 
%fiirwar(U cxi«Ilvtl fr\'iu the « hurch, ^ Popiu^iiii, rather victual lerv.— M. 
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besioti^ed on the opulent churches of Rome, Milan, Carthage, Antioch, 
Alexandria, and Sie other great cities of Italy and the provinces. 

The bishop was the natural steward of the church; the public 
DtetHbaUon stock was iutTusted to his care without account or control ; 
niHLt, the presbyters were confined to their spiritual functiooa, 
and the more dependent order of deacons was solely employed in the 
management and distribution of the ecclesiastical revenue."* If we 
may pve credit to the vehement declamations of Cyprian, there were 
too many among his African brethren who, in the execution of their 
charge, violated every precept, not only of evangelic perfection, but 
even of moral virtue. By some of these unfaithful stewards the 
riches of the church were lavished in sensual pleasures ; by others 
they were perverted to the purposes of private gain, of fraudulent 
purchases, and of rapacious usury.^'^ But as long as the contribu- 
tions of the ChristKm people were free and unconstrained, the abuse 
of their confidence could not be very fr^uent, and the general uses 
to which their liberality was applied reflected honour on the religious 
sodety. A decent portion was reserved for the maintenance of the 
bishop and his clergy ; a sufficient sum was allotted for the expenses 
of the public worship, of which the feasts of love, the agapcB^ ab they 
were called, constituted a very pleasing part The whole remainder 
was the sacred patrimony of the poor. According to the discretion 
of the bishop, it was distributed to support widows and orphans, the 
lame, the sick, and the aged of the community ; to comfort strangers 
and pilgrims, and to alleviate the misfortunes of prisoners and cap- 
tives, more especially when their sufierings had been occasioned by 
their firm attachment to the cause of religion.^ *^ A generous inter- 
course of charity united the most distant provinces, and the smaller 
congregations were cheerfully assisted by the alms of their more 
opulent brethren.^" Such an institution, which paid less regard to 
the merit than to the distress of the object, very materially conduced 
to the progress of Christianity. The pagans, who were actuated by 
a sense of humanity, while they derided the doctrines, acknowledged 
the benevolence, of the new sect.^*^ The prospect of immediate 
relief and of future protection allured into its hospitable bosom many 
of those unhappy persons whom the neglect of the world would have 
abandoned to the miseries of want, of sickness, and of old age. 

** Constitut. Apostol. ii. 35. 

*^ Cyprian de Lapsia, p. 89 [p. 126, ed. Oxon.]. Epistol. 65. The chai^ ib con- 
firmed by the 19th and 2oth canon of the council of Illiberis. 
**' See the apologies of Justin, Tcrtullian, &c. 
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There is some reason likewise to believe that great numbers of infants 
who, according to the inhmnan practice of the times, had been ex- 
posed by their parents, were frequently rescued from death, baptized, 
educated, and maintained by the piety of the Christians, and at the 
expense of the public treasure.*** 

U. It is the undoubted right of every society to exclude from its 
communion and benefits such among its members as reject ExanmnoDi. 
or violate those regulations which have been established by ^^^^^^ 
general consent In the exercise of this power the censures of the 
Christian church were chiefly directed against scandalous sinners, 
and particularly those who were guilty of murder, of fraud, or of 
incontinence ; against the authors, or the followers, of any heretical 
opinions which had been condemned by the judgment of the episcopal 
order ; and against those unhappy persons who, whether from choice or 
from compulsion, had polluted themselves after their baptism by any 
act of idolatrous worship. The consequences of excommunication were 
of a temporal as well as a spiritual nature. The Christian against 
whom it was pronounced was deprived of any part in the oblations of 
the faithful. The ties both of religious and of private friendship 
were dissolved : he found himself a profane object of abhorrence to 
the persons whom he the most esteemed, or by whom he had been 
the most tenderly beloved ; and as far as an expulsion from a respect- 
able society could imprint on his character a mark of disgrace, he 
was shunned or suspected by the generality of mankind. The situa- 
tion of these unfortunate exiles was in itself very painful and melan- 
choly ; but, as it usually happens, their apprehensions far exceeded 
their sufierings. The benefits of the Christian communion were 
those of eternal life ; nor could they erase from their minds the awful 
opinion that to those ecclesiastical governors by whom they were 
condemned the Deity had committed the keys of Hell and of Para- 
dise. The heredcs, indeed, who might be supported by the con- 
sciousness of their intentions, and by the flattering hope that they 
alone had discovered the true path of salvation, endeavoured to regain, 
in their separate assemblies, those comforts, temporal as well as 
spiritual, which they no longer derived from the great society of 
Cliristians. But almost all those who had reluctantly yielded to the 
power of vice or idolatry were sensible of their fallen condition, and 
anxiously desirous of being restored to the benefits of the Christian 
communion. 

'^ Such, at least, has been the laudable conduct of more modem missionaries, under 
the same circumstances. Above three thousand new bom infants are annually ezponvl 
ill the streets of Pekin. See Ijc Comte, Mdmoircs sur la Chine, and the Becherthei 
Bur los Chinois et lea Egyptiens, tom. i. p. 'H . 
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With regard to the treatment of these penitents, two opposite 
opinions^ the one of justice, the other of mercy, divided the primitive 
church. The more rigid and inflexible casuists refused them for 
ever, and without exception, the meanest place in the holy community 
which they had disgraced or deserted ; and leaving them to the 
remorse of a guilty conscience, indulged them only with a faint ray 
of hope that the contrition of their life and death might possibly be 
accepted by the Supreme Being.*** A milder sentiment was em- 
braced, in practice as well as in theory, by the purest and most 
respectable of the Christian churches.**® The gates of reconciliation 
and of heaven were seldom shut against the returning penitent ; but a 
severe and solemn form of discipline was instituted, which, while it 
served to expiate his crime, might powerfully deter the spectators 
Pablio fr<^™ ^6 imitation of his example. Humbled by a public 
peiuDoa. confession,* emaciated by fasting, and clothed in sackcloth, 
the penitent lay prostrate at the door of the assembly, imploring 
with tears the pardon of his offences, and soliciting the prayers of the 
feithfiil.**' If the fault was of a very heinous nature, whole years of 
penance were esteemed an inadequate satisfaction to the Divine 
justice ; and it was always by slow and painful gradations that the 
sinner, the heretic, or the apostate was readmitted into the bosom of 
the church. A sentence of perpetual excommunication was, how- 
ever, reserved for some crimes of an extraordinary magnitude, and 
particularly for the inexcusable relapses of those penitents who had 
already experienced and abused the clemency of their ecclesiasticiil 
superiors. According to the circumstances or the number of the 
guilty, the exercise of the Christian discipline was varied by the dis- 
cretion of the bishops. The councils of Ancyra and Illiberis were 
held about the same time, the one in Galatia, the other in Spain ; 
but their respective canons, which are still extant, seem to breathe a 
very different spirit The Galatian, who after his baptism had re- 
peatedly sacrificed to idols, might obtain his pardon by a penance of 
seven years ; and if he had seduced others to imitate his example, 
only three years more were added to the terra of his exile. But the 
unhappy Spaniard who had committed the same offence was deprived 
of the hope of reconciliation even in the article of death ; and his 
idolatry was placed at the head of a list of seventeen other crimes, 

'^* The Montaniste and the Novatiana, who adhered to this opinion with the greatest 
vigour and obstinacy, found themselves at last in the number of excommunicated 
heretics. See tlie learned and copious Mosheim, Secul. ii, and iii. 

'^ Dionysius ap. Euseb. iv. 23: Cyprimi, de Lapsis. 

'*' Cave's I*rimitive Christianity, part iii. c. 5. The admirers of antiquity regnt 
the loss of this public penance. 
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against which a sentence no less terrible was pronounced. Aming 
these we may distinguish the inexpiable guilt of calumniating a 
bishop, a presbyter, or even a deacon.^*® 

The well-tempered mixture of liberality and rigour, the judicious 
dispensation of rewards and punishments, accordlncr to the 

• i? !• n • ,• . 1 1 T fhe dignity 

maxims ot policy as well as justice, constituted the human of epticopia 
strength of the church. The bishops, whose paternal care 
extended itself to the government of both worlds, were sensible of 
the importance of these prerogatives ; and, covering their ambition 
with the fair pretence of the love of order, they were jealous of any 
rival in the exercise of a discipline so necessary to prevent the 
desertion of those troops which had enlisted themselves under the 
banner of the Cross, and whose numbers every day became more con- 
siderable. From the imperious declamations of Cyprian we should 
naturally conclude that the doctrines of excommunication and penance 
formed the most essential part of religion ; and that it was much less 
dangerous for the disciples of Christ to neglect the observance of the 
moral duties than to despise the censures and authority of their 
bishops. Sometimes we might imagine that we were listening to the 
voice of Moses, when he commanded the earth to open, and to swallow 
up, in consuming flames, the rebellious race which refused obedience 
to the priesthood of Aaron ; and we should sometimes suppose that 
we heard a Roman consul asserting the majesty of the republic, and 
declaring his inflexible resolution to enforce the rigour of the laws.* 

*^ See in Dupin, Biblioth^ue E^l^iAstique, torn. n. p. 304-313, a short but 
rational expoeition of the canooB of those councils which were assembled in the first 
moments of tranquillity after the persecution of Diocletian. This persecution had 
been much leas severely felt in Spain than in Galatia; a difference which may, in some 
measure, accoimt for the contrast of their regulations. 



* Gibbon has been accused of injustice Felicissimus were true, they were some- 

to the character of Cyprian, as exalting thing more than "irregularities." A 

the "censures and authority of the church Roman censor would have been a fairer 

above the observance of tlie moral duties." subject of comparison than a consul. On 

Felicissimus had been coudemned by a the other hand, it must be admitted that 

syntxl of bishops (non tantum med, sed the charge of adultery deepens very 

plurimorum coepiscorum, sententia con- rapidly ss the controversy becomes more 

demnatum), on the charge not only of violent. It is first represented as a single 

schism, but of embezzlement of public act, recently detected, and which men of 

money, the debauching of virgins, and fre* character were prepared to substantiate: 

quent acts of adultery. His violent menaces adtilterii etiam crimen accedit, quod patrcs 

had extorted his readmission into the nostri graves viri depre/iaulissc se nun- 

chnrch, against which Cyprian protests tiaverunt, et probaturos se a«»everanmt. 

with much vehemence: "Ne pecunin! Epist. xxxviii. [Ep. xli. ed. Oxf.J The 

coiuini»4c sibi frnudator, ne stuprator heretic hits now darkened into a man of 

virginum, ne matrimoniorum mnltorum notorious and general profligacy. Nor 

di»p<)pulator et comiptor, ultra adhuc can it Ihi <leuie<l that, of the whole long 

sponsain Christi incomiptam pne8<mtiH; epistle, vitv far the larger and the more 

Blue dedecore, ct impudicd utquc inccritu |KissioiKito fmrt dwells on the bi-cach of 

contagione, violaret." See Cliolsum's Re- i'ccle»«iasticHl unity rather than on the 

marks, p. 134. If these chains against violation c»f Chiititiim holiness. — M. 
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*^ If such irregularities are suffered with impunity (it is thus that the 
bishop of Carthage chides the lenity of his colleague), ^^ if such irre- 
" gukrities are suffered, there is an end of episcopal vigour ;**• 

an end of the sublime and divine power of governing the Church ; 

an end of Christianity itsel£" Cyprian had renounced those tem- 
poral honours which it is probable he would never have obtained ; 
but the acquisition of such absolute command over the consciences 
and understanding of a congregation, however obscure or despised 
by the world, is more truly grateful to the pride of the human heart 
than the possession of the most despotic power imposed by anns and 
conquest on a reluctant people. 

In the course of this important, though perhaps tedious, inquiry, I 
R«9u>itoi». ^^® attempted to dbplay the secondary causes which so 
Mod of the efficaciously assisted the truth of the Christian religion. If 
among these causes we have discovered any artificial orna- 
ments, any accidental circumstances, or any mixture of error and 
passion, it cannot appear surprising that mankind should be the most 
sensibly affected by such motives as were suited to their imperfect 
I nature. It was by the aid of these causes— exclusive zeal, the imme- 
diate expectation of another world, the claim of miracles, the practice 
of rigid virtue, and the constitution of the primitive church — that 
Christianity spread itself with so much success in the Roman empire. 
To the first of these the Christians were indebted for their invincible 
valour, which disdained to capitulate with the enemy whom tiiey were 
resolved to vanquish. The three succeeding causes supplied their 
valour with the most formidable arms. The last of these causes 
united their courage, directed their arms, and gave their efforts that 
irresistible weight which even a small band of well-trained and in- 
trepid volunteers has so often possessed over an undisciplined mul- 
Weduicss of titude, iguoraut of the subject and careless of the event of 
i\)ijruieiaii. ^}^g ^^ jj^ ^j^^ yarious religions of Polytheism, some 

wandering fanatics of Egypt and Syria, who addressed themselves to 
the credulous superstition of the populace, were perhaps tiie only 
order of priests^ *° that derived their whole support and credit from 
their sacerdotal profession, and were very deeply affected by a per- 
sonal concern for the safety or prosperity of their tutelar deities. 
The ministers of Polytheism, both in Rome and in the provinces, 
were, for the most part, men of a noble birth and of an afBuent 
fortune, who received, as an honourable distinction, the care of a 
celebrated temple or of a public sacrifice, exhibited, very frequentiy 

'** Cyprian EpUt. 69 [59 |. 

*^ The arts, the mannersi and the vices of the priests of the Syrian goddess are very 
humorously described by Apuleius, in the eighth book of his Metamorphoses. 
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at their own expense, the sacred games,*^* and with cold indifference 
performed the ancient rites, according to the laws and fashion of 
their country. As they were engaged in the ordinary occupations of 
life, their zeal and devotion were seldom animated by a sense of 
interest, or by the habits of an ecclesiastical character. Confined to 
their respective temples and cities, they remained without any con- 
nection of discipline or government ; and whilst, they acknowledged 
the supreme jurisdiction of the senate, of the college of pontiffs, and 
of the emperor, those civil magistrates contented themselves witli the 
easy task of maintaining in peace and dignity the general worship of 
mankind. We have already seen how various, how loose, and how 
uncertain were the religious sentiments of Polytheists. They were 
abandoned, almost without control, to the natural workings of a 
superstitious fancy. The accidental circumstances of their life and / 
situation determined the object as well as the degree of their devo- 
tion ; and as long as their adoration was successively prostituted to a 
thousand deities, it was scarcely possible that their hearts could be 
susceptible of a very sincere or lively passion for any of them. 

When Christianity appeared in the world, even these faint and 
imperfect impressions had lost much of their original power. Tbc toepii. 
Human reason, which by its imassisted strength is incapable P>ean «-oru 
of perceiving the mysteries of faith, had already obtained &?oana>ie 
an easy triumph over the folly of Paganism ; and when nugkni'^ 
.Tertullian or Lactantius employ their labours in exposing its fidse- 
hood and extravagance, they are obliged to transcribe the eloquence 
of Cicero or the wit of Lucian. The contagion of these sceptical 
writings had been diffused far beyond the number of their readers. 
The fashion of incredulity was communicated from the philosopher to 
the man of pleasure or business, from the noble to the plebeian, and 
from the master to the menial slave who waited at his table, and who 
eagerly listened to the freedom of his conversation. On public occa- 
sions the philosophic part of mankind affected to treat with respect 
and decency the religious institutions of their country, but their secret 
contempt penetrated through the thin and awkward disguise ; and 
even the people, when they discovered that their deities were re- 
jected and derided by those whose rank or understanding they were 
accustomed to reverence, were filled with doubts and apprehensions 
concerning the truth of those doctrines to which they had yielded the 

^ The office of ABiarch was of tbis nature, and it is fTeqnentlv mentioned in 
Aristides, the Inscriptions, &c. It was annual and elective. None out the vainest 
citizens conld desire the honour; none but the most wealthy could support the expense. 
See in the Patres Apostol. torn. iL p. 200 [Epist. Eccl. Smym. de Martyrio Polycarpi, 
c. 12], with how much indiffei'ence Philip the Asiarch conducted himself in the mar* 
t jrdom of Polycarp. Tlierc were likewise Bithyniarchs, Lyciarchs, &c. 
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nioBt implicit belief. The decline of ancient prejudice expoeea a 
very numerous portion of human kind to the danger of a painAil and 
comfortless situation. A state of scepticism and suspense may amus^ 
a few inquisitive minds. But the practice of superstition is so con- 
genial to the multitude that, if they are forcibly awakened, they still 
regret the loss of their pleasing vision. Their love of the marvellous 
and supernatural, their curiosity with regard to future events, and 
their strong propensity to extend their hopes and fears beyond the 
limits of the visible world, were the principal causes which favoured 
the establishment of Polytheism. So urgent on the vulgar is the 
necessity of believing, that the fall of any system of mythology will 
most probably be succeeded by the introduction of some other mode 
of superstition. Some deities of a more recent and fashionable cast 
might soon have occupied the deserted temples of Jupiter and ApoUo, 
if, in the decisive moment, the wisdom of Providence had not inter- 
posed a genuine revelation fitted to inspire the most rational esteem 
and conviction, whilst, at the same time, it was adorned with all that 
could attract the curiosity, the wonder, and the veneration of the 
people. In their actual disposition, as many were almost disengaged 
from their artificial prejudices, but equally susceptible and desirous 
of a devout attachment, an object much less deserving would have 
been sufficient to fill the vacant place in their hearts, and to gratify 
the uncertain eagerness of their passions. Those who are inclined to 
pursue this reflection, instead of viewing with astonishment the rapid 
progress of Christianity, will perhaps be surprised that its success was 
not still more rapid and still more universal. 

It has been observed, with truth as well as propriety, that 
the conquests of Rome prepared and facilitated those of 

IL8 well AS 

the peace Christianity. In the second chapter of this work we have 
uie R.)man attempted to explain in what manner the most civilized 
crop re. provinces of Europe, Asia, and Africa were united under 
the dominion of one sovereign, and gradually connected by the most 
intimate ties of laws, of manners, and of language. The Jews of 
Palestine, who had fondly expected a temporal deliverer, gave so 
cold a reception to the miracles of the divine prophet, that it was 
found unnecessary to publish, or at least to preserve, any Hebrew 
gospel.^** The authentic histories of the actions of Christ were 
composed in the Greek language, at a considerable distance from 

*** The modem critics are not dispcsed to believe what the fathers almost unani- 
mously assert, that St. Matthew composed a Hebrew gospel, of which only the Greek 
translation is extant. It seems, however, dangerous to i-cjoct their testimony.* 



* The best Biblical scholars since Gib- gospel of St. Matthew was origiDallf 
ben's time have maintained that the written in Hebr<?«v.— S. 
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Jerusalem, and after the Gentile converts were grown extrenielv 
numerous. ^^' As soon as those histories were translated into the 
Latin tongue they were perfectly intelligible to all the subjects of 
Rome, excepting only to the peasants of Syria and Egypt, for whose 
benefit particular versions were afterwards made. TTie public high- 
ways, which had been constructed for the use of the legions, opened 
an easy passage for the Christian missionaries from Damascus to 
Corinth, and from Italy to the extremity of Spain or Britain ; nor 
did those spiritual conquerors encounter any of the obstacles which 
usually retard or prevent the introduction of a foreign religion into a 
distant country. There is the strongest reason to believe that before 
the reigns of Diocletian and Constantino the faith of Christ had 
been preached in every province, and in all the great cities of tlie 
empire ; but the foundation of the several congregations, Hutoricai 
the numbers of the faithfiil who composed them, and their pjj^^^jjf 
proportion to the unbelieving multitude, are now buried in ^i»»^ii^»ty. 
obscurity or disguised by fiction and declamation. Such imperfect 
circumstances, however, as have reached our knowledge conceniing 
^.he increase of the Christian name in Asia and Greece, in Egypt, 
in Italy, and in the West, we shall now proceed to relato, without 
neglecting the real or imaginary acquisitions which lay beyond the 
frontiers of the Roman empire. 

The rich provinces that extend fix)m the Euphrates to the Ionian 
sea were the principal theatre on which the apostle of the 
Gentiles displayed his zeal and piety. The seeds of the 
Gospel, which he had scattered in a fertile soil, were diligently 
cultivated by his disciples ; and it should seem that, during the two 
first centuries, the most considerable body of Christians was contained 
within those limits. Among the societies which were instituted in 
Syria, none were more ancient or more illustrious than those of 
liamascus, o^ Beroea or Aleppo, and of Antioch. The prophetic 
introduction of the Apocalypse has described and immortalised the 
seven churches of Asia — Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamus, Thyatira,*** 
Sardes, Laodicea, and Philadelphia; and their colonies were soon 

*" Under the reigns of Nero and Domitian, and in the cities of Alexandria, Antioch, 
Rome, and Ephesus. See Mill, Prolegomena ad Nov. Testament., and Dr. Larduer's 
fair and extensive collection, vol. xv.* 

"* The Alogians (Epiphanius de Htcres. 51 [p. 455, ed. Paris, 1622]) disputed the 
genuineness of the Apocalypse, because the church of Thvatira was not yet founded. 
Kpiphanius, who allows the fact, extricates himself from the diflSculty by ingeniously 
supposing that St. John wrote in the spirit of prophecy. See Abauzit, Discours sur 
r Apocalypse. 

• This question has, it is well known, lation of Schleiermacher's version of St. 
been most elaborately dirtcusst'd since the Luke contAin^ a very able summai7 of the 
t: me of G ibbon. The Preface to the trana- various thoories. — If. 
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diffused over that populous country. In a very early period, the 
islands of Cyprus and Crete, the provinces of Thrace and Macedonia, 
gave a favourable reception to the new religion ; and Christian 
republics were soon founded in the cities of Corinth, of Sparta, and 
of Athens.^** The antiquity of the Greek and Asiatic churches 
allowed a sufficient space of time for their increase and multiplication ; 
and even the swarms of Gnostics and other heretics serve to display 
the flourishing condition of the orthodox church, since the appellation 
of heretics has always been applied to the less numerous party. To 
these domestic testimonies we may add the confession, the complaints, 
and the apprehensions of the Gentiles themselves. From the writings 
of Lucian, a philosopher who had studied mankind, and who describes 
their manners in the most lively colours, we may learn that, under 
the reign of Commodus, his native country of Pontus was filled with 
Epicureans and ChrUtians?^^ Within fourscore years after the death 
of Christ,**'' the humane Pliny laments the magnitude of the evil 
which he vainly attempted to eradicate. In his very ciu*ious epistle 
to the emperor Trajan he affirms that the temples were almost 
deserted, that the sacred victims scarcely found any purchasers, and 
that the superstition had not only infected the cities, but had even 
spread itself into the villages and the open country of Pontus and 
Bithynia.1" 

Without descending into a minute scrutiny of the expressions or of 
The church ^^ motivcs of thosc writcrs who either celebrate or lament 
of Antioch. ^Q progress of Christianity in the East, it may in general 
be observed that none of them have left us any grounds from whence 
a just estimate might be formed of the real numbers of the faithful 
in those provinces. One circumstance, however, has been fortunately 
preserved, which seems to cast a more distinct light on this obscure but 
interesting subject Under the reign of Theodosius, after Christianity 
had enjoyed, during more than sixty years, the sunshine of Imperial 

'" The epiBtloB of Ignatius and Dionysius (ap. Euseb. iv. 23) point out many 
churches in Asia and Greece. That of Athens seems to have been one of the least 
flourishing. 

**• Lucian in Alexandro, c. 25. Christianity, however, must have been very un- 
equally diffused over Pontus ; since, in the middle of the third century, there were no 
more than seventeen believers in the extensive diocese of Neo-Csesarea. See M. de 
Tillemont, M^moircs Ecc^^iast. torn. iv. p. 675, from Basil and Gregory of Nyssa, 
who were themselves natives of Cappadocia.** 

^ According to the ancients, Jesus Christ suffered under the consulship of the two 
Gemini, in the year 29 of our present sra. Pliny was sent into Bithynia (according 
to Pagi) in the year llu.t> »» Plin. tpist. x. 97. 



' Gibbon forgot the conclusion of this of the wonder-worker. — M. 
siory, that Gregory left only seventeen ^ Pliuy was sent into Bithynia in th€ 

heathens in his diocese. The antithesia is year 103. Sec Clinton, Fast. Kom. vol. i 

■uBpicious, and both numbers mav have p. 89.-- S. 
^An chosen to mai(nify the spiritual fame 
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fovour, the ancient and illustrious church of Antioch consisted of one 
hundred thousand persons, three thousand of whom were supported 
out of the public oblations.^^* The splendour and dignity of the 
queen of the East, the acknowledged populousness of Csesarea, 
Seleuda, and Alexandria, and the destruction of two hundred and 
fifty thousand souls in the earthquake which afflicted Antioch under 
the elder Justin,^*^ are so many convincing proofe that the whole 
number of its inhabitants was not ess than half a million, and that 
the Christians, however multiplied by zeal and power, did not exceed 
a fifth part of that great city. How different a proportion must we 
adopt when we compare the persecuted with the triumphant church, 
the West with the East, remote villages with populous towns, and 
cxnmtries recently converted to the faith with tlie place where the 
believers first received the appellation of Christians I It must not, 
however, be dissembled that, in another passage, Chrysostom, to 
whom we are indebted for this useful information, computes the 
multitude of the faithful as even superior to that of the Jews and 
Pagans.^* ^ But the solution of this apparent difficulty is easy and 
obrioua. The eloquent preacher draws a parallel between the civil 
and the ecclesiastical constitution of Antioch ; between the list of 
Christians who had acquired heaven by baptism, and the list of 
citizens who had a right to sliare the public liberality. Slaves, 
strangers, and infants were comprised in the former; they were 
excluded firom the latter. 

Hie extensive commerce of Alexandria, and its proximity to 
Palertine, gave an easy entrance to the new religion. It was 
at first embraced by great numbers of the Therapeutsp, or **^***' 
EsBi'nisnB, of the lake Mareotis, a Jewish sect which had abated much 
of its reverence for the Mosaic ceremonies. The austere life of the 
Esseniana, their fasts and excommunications, the community of goods, 
the love of celibacy, their zeal for martyrdom, and the warmth though 
not the p44rity of their fmth, already offered a very lively image of the 

>* ChiyMstoda. Open, torn. viL p. 658, 810 [ecUt. 8atU. it 422, 529]. 

*** Joho If aUla, turn. ii. p. 144 [ed. Oxon. ; p. 420, ed. Bonn]. He drawi the MBit 
eooduaion with rvgard to the populoumeu of Antioch. 

■** Chfj^oetom. torn. L p. 592. I ua indebted for theee piMigee, though not for 
my Inlvaice, to the learned Dr. Lardner. CYedibility of the Qoepel Histoiy, vol. liL 
p. 370.* 

* The etetcmenta of Cbr7aoet4)ni with tlian half the population. QibboQ baa 

reiptfd to the population of Antioch, what- noglectctl to notice the firat paaaage, and 

ever may be their accuracy, are perfectly baa drawn hia estimate of tlie ponulatioa 

euoairtcnt. In one fiaaaage be reckona of Antioch from other aourcea. Tbo 3000 

the popnlatioci at 20(>,0uu. In a aocond maintained by alma were widows and vlr 

the ChristkoB at l(K),00u. In a third he gim alone.— M. 
stales that tha Christians fonnad mors 
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primitive discipline.^*' It was in the scbool of Alexandria tbmi the 
Christian theology appears to have assumed a regukr and scientifirjJ 
form ; and when Hadrian visited Egypt, he found a church composed 
of Jews and of Greeks, sufficiently important to attract the notice of 
tiiat inquisitive prince.^^ But the progress of Christianity was fin* a 
long time confined within the limits of a single city, which was itsdf 
a foreign colony, and till the close of the second century the prede* 
oessors of Demetrius were the only prelates of the Egyptian <^urch« 
Three bishops were consecrated by the hands of Demetrius^ and tbe 
number was increased to twenty by his successor Heraclaa.**^ Hie 
body of the natives, a people distinguished by a sullen infiexibility of 
temper,*** entertained the new doctrine with coldness and reluctance; 
and even in the time of Origen it was rare to meet with an Egyptian 
who had surmounted his early prejudices in favour of the sacred 
animals of his country.*** As soon, indeed, as Christianity ascended 
the throne, the zeal of those barbarians obeyed the prevailing impul- 
sion ; the cities of Egypt were filled with bishops, and the deserts ol 
Thebais swarmed with hermits. 
\ A perpetual stream of strangers and provincials flowed into tbe 
initAnm. <^pacious bosom of Rome. Whatever was strange or 
odious, whoever was guilty or suspected, might hope, in die 
obscurity of that immense capital, to elude the vigilance of the law. 
In such a various conflux of nations, every teacher, either of truth or ol 
falsehood, every founder, whether of a virtuous or a criminal association, 
might easily multiply his disciples or accomplices. The Chrbtians of 
Rome, at the time of the accidental persecution of Nero, are repre- 
sented by Tacitus as already amounting to a very great multitude,**' 
and the language of that great historian is almost similar to the 
style employed by Livy, when he relates the introduction and the 
suppression of the rites of Bacchus. After the Bacchanals had 
awakened the severity of the senate, it was likewise apprdiended 
that a very great multitude, as it were another people^ had been 

*^ Basnage, Histoire des Jui&, 1. ii. o. 20, 21, 22, 23, has ftxamined with the moitt 
critical aocaracy the carioas treatifle of Philo which describes the Theimieuta. By 
proving that it was composed as eariy as the time of Augustus, Basnage has dem<m- 
strated, in spite of Eusebiiis (1. ii. c. 17), and a crowd of modem catholics, tliat the 
Therapcut» were neither Christians nor monks. It still remains probable that tbiqf 
changed their name, preserved their manners, adopted some new articles of JESuth, and 
{.radually became the fathers of the Egyptian Ascetics. 

'•* See a letter of Hadrian in the Augustan History, p. 245. [Vopisc. Saturn, c 1.] 

i^ For the succession of Alexandrian bishops, consult Renaudot's History, p. 24, 
&c. This curious fact is preserved by the patriarch Eutychius (Aunal.tom. i. p. 3.^, 
Vers. Pocock), and its internal evidence would alone be a sufficient answer to all the 
objections wlach Biahop Pearson has urged in the Yindicise Ignatiaos. 

*•• Ahimian. Marcellm. xxii. 16. 

iM Origen contra Celsum, 1. i. p. 40 [c 52, torn. i. p. 3G8, ed. Beued.). 

Mr uigeus multitude \b the cxproitgiou of Tacitus, xt. 44. 
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initiated into those abhorred Tnystenea. A more carefiil inquiry soon 
demonstrated that the offenders did not exoeed seven thousand ; a 
number indeed sufficiently alarming when considered as the object 
of public justice.^^® It is with the same candid allowance that we 
should interpret the vague expres^ons of Tacitus, and in a former 
instance of Pliny, when they exaggerate the crowds of deluded 
fanatics who had forsaken the established worship of the gods. The 
church of Rome was undoubtedly the first and most populous of the 
empire ; and we are possessed of an authentic record which attests 
the state of religion in that city about the middle of the third century, 
and after a peace of thirty-eight years. The clergy, at that time, 
consisted of a bishop, forty-six presbyters, seven deacons, as many 
sub-deacons, forty-two acolythes, and fifty readers, exorcists, kad 
porters, llie number of widows, of the infirm, and of the poor, who 
were m^tained by the oblations of the figiithful, amounted to fifteen 
hundred.^** From reason, as well as from the analogy of Antioch, 
we may venture to estimate the Christians of Rome at about fifty 
thousand. The populousness of that great capital cannot perhaps be 
exactly ascertained ; but the most modest calculation will not surely 
reduce it lower than a million of inhabitants, of whom the Christians 
mi^t constitute at the most a twentieth part*^^ 

The western provincials appeared to have derived the knowledge 
of Christianity from the same source which had difiused i^ ^mca 
among them die language, the sentiments, and the manners ^^ 
of Rome. In this more important circumstance, Afirica, as v^^*"''^ 
well as Gaul, was gradually fashioned to the imitation of the cajntal. 
Yet notwithstanding the many favourable occasions whidi might 
invite the Roman missionaries to risit their Latin provinces, it was 
late before they passed either the sea or the Alps ; ^^* nor can we 
diKover in those great countries any assured traces either of faith or 
of persecution that ascend higher than the reign of the Antonines.*^* 

*** T. Lit. xxxiz. 13, 15, 16, 17. Nothing could ezoted the horror And oonttenm- 
tkm of the teoBie on the dtiiooTerj of the BeochanaliADs. whoee deprmr i ty is described, 
erhaps exaegentfed, by lArj, 
Kaeebioe, Lri. c. 43. The Latin timoaUtor (M. de Valoii) haa thought 



t0 twdmo^ ihm number of preabjten to fortv-fonr. 

** Thia proportion of the proabytcn and of the poor to tne rest or tna people waa 
origiBaUj fixed hr Eamst (Travela into Italy, p. I6S), and ia approved by Moyle 



(▼of. ii. p. 151^ Tbey vterD both unacquainted wHh tiie paaaaga of Chfjaoaiom, 

vfakh eonvarta their eni^iactiire almost into n &ict. 

"* Ssriua trana Alpea. religione Dei aoaoeptA. Bulpieitta Sereroa, 1. ii. [p. 383, 

«L Lugd. Bat. 1*>I7}. With ngard to Africi, aee Tertullian ad SeaDulam, c. 3. It 

ia imagined tUat the Scyllitaii inart^T* were the first (Acta Sincera liuinart. p. 34). 

One of the adreraarioa <jf Apuleiua aeema to have bean a Chriatian. Apolog. p. 406, 

497. edit. Delphin. 

"■ Turn pninam intra Qalfiaa maKyria riaa. Bulp. Ssverna, 1. ii. [1. c. ] Theae 

trs C4a eaiehtatad ■Mrtyn of LyuM. 8e«f Kuaefaiua, ▼. i. TUlemont, Uhn. EecM- 

torn. ii. p. 316. Aesonltng to the IlmwUalB, whose aaaertioo ia oonfirmed b| 

r 2 
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The slow progress of the Gospel iu the cold climate of Gaul wai 
extremely different from the eagerness with which it seems to have 
been received on the burning sands of Africa. The African Christiaiic 
soon formed one of the principal members of the primitive church, 
The practice introduced into that province of appointing bishops to 
the most inconsiderable towns, and very frequently to the most obscure 
villages, contributed to multiply the splendour and importance d 
their reli^ous societies, which during the course of the third centuiy 
were animated by the zeal of Tertullian, directed by the abilities ol 
Cyprian, and adorned by the eloquence of Lactantius. But i^ on 
the contrary, we turn our eyes towards Gaul, we must content our- 
selves with discovering, in the time of Marcus Antoninus, the feeble 
and united congregations of Lyons and Vienne ; and even as late at 
the reign of Decius we are assured that in a few cities only — ^Arles, 
Narbonne, Toulouse, Limoges, Clermont, Tours, and Paris — some 
scattered churches were supported by the devotion of a small numbei 
of Christians.^''^ Silence b indeed very con^tent with devotion ; but 
as it is seldom compatible with zeal, we may perceive and lament the 
languid state of Christianity iu those provinces which had exchanged 
the Celtic for the Latin tongue, since they did not, during the three 
first centuries, give birth to a raugle ecclesiastical writer. From Graul, 
which claimed a just pre-eminence of learning and authority over all 
the countries on this side of the Alps, the light of the Gospel wac 
more faintly reflected on the remote provinces of Spain and Britain ; 
and if we may credit the vehement assertions of Tertullian, they had 
already received the first rays of the f^th when he addressed his 
Apology to the ma^trates of the emperor Severus.*''* But the obsciut 
and imperfect origin of the western churches of Europe has been »' 
negligently recorded, that, if we would relate the time and manner oi 
their foundation, we must supply the silence of antiquity by those 
legends which avarice or superstition long afterwards dictated to the 
monks in the lazy gloom of their convents.^'* Of these holy romances, 
that of the apostle St. James can alone, by its singular extravagance, 
deserve to be mentioned. From a peacefril fisherman of the lake ol 

the tacit acknowledgment of Augustin, Africa was the last of the provinceB whidi 
received the Qospel. Tillemont, M^m. Eccl^siast. torn. i. p. 754. 

'^ Banc in aliquibus civitatibus ecclesis, paucorum Christianorum derotione, re- 
■ui^rent. Acta Sincera, p. 130. Qregoiy of Tours, 1. i. o. 28. Mosheim, p. 207, 
449. There is some reason to believe iJbat, in the beginning of the fourth century, 
the extensive dioceses of Liege, of Treves, and of Cologne, composed a single bishopric, 
which had been very recently founded. See M^moires de Tillemont, torn. vL part i 
p. 43, 411. 

*^* The date of Tertullian's Apology is fixed, in a dissertation of Mosheim, to thi 
year 198. [Rather 199.— S.] 

^* In the ftfteenth century there were few who had either inclination or oouragc 
to question whether Joseph of Arimathea founded the monastery of Qlastonbuiy, and 
whether Dionysius the Areopagite preferred the resideuoe of Paris to that of AUmoi. 
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Grennesareth, he was transformed into a valorous knight, who charged 
at the head of the Spanish chivahry in their battles against the Moors. 
The gravest historians have celebrated his ex^doits ; the miraculous 
shrine of Compostella displayed his power; and the sword of a 
nuiitary order, assisted by the terrors of the Inquisition, was sufficient 
to remove every objection of profane criticism.*'* 

The progress of Christianity was not confined to the Roman 
empire; and, according to the primitive fathers, who BcToodtbe 
interpret facts by prophecy, the new religion, within a B^Iii*^*^ 
century after the death of its Divine Author, had already »>?*»«• 
visited every part of the globe. ^^ There exists not," says Justin 
Martyr, ^^ a people, whether Greek or barbarian, or any other race 
of men, by whatsoever appellation or maimers they may be distin- 
guished, however ignorant of arts or agriculture, whether they 
*^ dwell under tents, or wander about in covered waggons, among 
*^ whom prayers are not offered up in the name of a crucified Jesus 
^ to the Father and Creator of all things.'' *'' But this splendid 
exaggeration, which even at present it would be extremely difficult to 
reconcile with the real state of mankind, can be considered only aa 
the rash sally of a devout but careless writer, the measure of whose^ 
belief was regulated by that of his wishes. But neither the belief nor 
the wishes of the fothers can alter the truth of history. It will still 
remain an undoubted fsict that the barbarians of Scythia and Ger- 
many, who afterwards subverted the Roman monarchy, were involved 
in the darkness of paganism ; and that even the conversion of Iberia, 
of Armenia, or of i^thiopia, was not attempted with any degree of 
success till the sceptre was in the hands of an orthodox emperor.*'* 
Before that time die various accidents of war and commerce might 
indeed diffuse an imperfect knowledge of the Gospel among the tribes 
of Caledonia,*'* and among the borderers of the Rhine, the Danube, 

"* The ttupendoiiB moiAniorphods wis performed in ike ninth oentuir. See Ma- 
miia (Hist. Hitpen. 1. rii. o. 13, torn. i. p. 285, edit. Hag. Com. 1733), who, in 9werj 
■MMi, imtti^t^ Livy; Aiid the hossat detection of the legend of St. Jamee by Dr. 
Otddm, MuKelUnie*. rol. u. p. 221. 

'^ Justin UMTijT, Dialog, cum Tiyphon. p. 341 [c. 1 17, p. 21 1, ed. Bened.]. Irsncua 
adv. Hieree. 1. i. c. lu. Tertulhan adv. Jud. c. 7. See lloeheim, p. 203. 

** See the fourth century of Moeheim's History of the Chtirch. Many, though very 
confused cvcumstanoes, that relate to the conTersion of Iberia and .irmeniay may b« 
found in Hones of Chorene, 1. ii. c 78 89.* 

'^ Aoooniing to Tertullian, the Christian faith had penetrated into parts of Britain 
inaeosssible to the Roman arms. About a century afterwards, Ossian, the son of 



* Ifooi. St. Martin has shown that Armenia*' from the text of future edi- 

AiBisnia was the first n-tium that em- tions (Vindication, Workii, it. 577). Il# 

bfMsd Oiristianity. Memoiros sur I'Ar- was bitterly Uunted br Porson for neg- 

mtfnie, r**]. i. p. :i<*6, and notes to Le Iccting or declining to fulfil his prondse. 

Beau. Gibbon, indeed, had exprrspe<l his Pnrfaoe to Letters to Travis.— M« 
iwlwition uf withdrawing the words "of 
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and the Euphrates.^ *^ Beyond the laai-mentioned riYer^ £de«a 
diftingiuflhed by a finn ai^ eariy adherence to the fiaith.^*^ FroB 
Edeasa the principles of Christianity were easily introduced into the 
Greek and Syrian cities which obeyed the suceessorB of Artazenes; 
Mit they do not appear to have made any deep impreauoa oo the 
minds of the Persians, whose religious system^ by the labouia d 
a well^sciplined order of priests, had been constructed with much 
more art and solidity than the uncertain mythology of Greece 
and Roma^®* 

From this impartial though imperfect survey of the progress ai 
General Christianity, it may perhaps seem proluible that the number 
^SSSSxiM o^ ^^ proselytes has been excessively magnified by fear on 
•Bd PII0UIA. ^g Qjjg gjjjg^ hujI jjy devotion on the other. According to 

the irreproachable testimony of Origeu,^^^ the proportion of the 
fidthful was very inconsiderable, when compared with the multitude 
of an unbelieving world ; but, as we are left without any distinct 
information, it is impos^ble to determine, and it is difficult even to 
conjecture, the real numbers of the primitive ChristianSb The most 
favourable calculation, however, that can be deduced from the 
examples of Antioch and of Rome will not permit us to imagine 
that more than a twentieth part of the subjects of the empire had 
enlisted themselves under the banner of the Cross before the important 
conversion of Constantino. But their habits of fEuth, of zeal, and of 
union, seemed to multiply their numbers ; and the same causes whidi 
contributed to their fiiture increase served to render their actual 
strength more apparent and more formidable. 

Such is the constitution of civil society, that, whilst a few persons 
^^^^ are distinguished by riches, by honours, and by knowledge, 
^stuiM the body of the people is condemned to obscurity, ignorance, 
andignonuit and povcrty. The Christian religion, which addre^d itself 
to the whole human race, must consequently collect a far greater 

Fingal, is taid to have dijBputed, in his extreme old age, with one of the foreign miasion- 
aries, and the dispute is still extant in verso, and in the Erse language. See Mr. Mao- 
pherson's Dissertation on the Antiquity of Ossian^s Poems, p. 10. 

*" The Goths, who ravaged Asia in the reign of Gallienus, carried awmy gntX 
numbers of captives; some of whom were Christians, and became missionaries. See 
Tillemont, Mdmoiroe Ecclesiast. torn. iv. p. 44. 

"■ The legend of Abgarus, fabulous as it is, iflbrds a decisive proof that many 
years before £usebiu8 wrote his history the greatest part of the inhabitants of Edessa 
liad embraced Christianity. Their rivals, the citizens of CarrliaD, adhered, on the con- 
trary, to the cause of Paganism, as late as the sixth century. 

"* According to Rordesanes (ap. Euseb. Pncpar. Evangel.), there were some Chris- 
tijuis in Persia before the end of the second centurj*. In the time of Constaniine (see 
his epistle to Sapor [Euseb.], Vit. 1. iv. c. 13) they compose*! a flourishing church. 
Ouwult BcauRobro, Hist. Critique du Monichdisme, tom.i. p. 180, and the Bibliothcca 
Oricntnlis of Assoinani. 

'*• Origen contr.i Cvlsum, 1. viii. p. 424 [c 69, torn. i. p. 7U4, od. Bened.]. 
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number of proselytes from the lower than from the superior rauka of 
life. This innocent and natural circumstance has been improved 
into a very odious imputation, which seems to be less strenuously 
denied by the apologists than it is urged by the adversaries of the 
iaith ; that the new sect of Christians was almost entirely composed 
of the dregs of the populace, of peasants and mechanics, of boys and 
women, of beggars and slaves, the last of whom might sometimes 
introduce the missionaries into the rich and noble families to which 
they belonged. These obscure teachers (such was the charge of 
malice and infidelity) are as mate in public as they are loquacious 
and dogmatical in private. Whilst they cautiously avoid the danger- 
ous encounter of philosophers, they mingle with the rude and illiterate 
crowd, and insinuate themselves into those minds whom their age, 
their sex, or their education has the best disposed to receive the 
impression of superstitious terrors.^ ^^ 

This unfavourable picture, though not devoid of a &int resem- 
blance, betrays, by its dark colouring and distorted features, gooM 
the pencil of an enemy. As the humble faith of Christ ^ShU^ 
diffused itself through the world, it was embraced by several ^ *««»*««; 
peraoiis who derived some consequence from the advantages of nature 
or fortune. Aristides, who presented an eloquent apology to the 
emperor Hadrian, was an Athenian philosopher.^^ Justin Martyr 
had sought divine knowledge in the schools of Zeno, of Aristotle, of 
Pythagoras, and of Plato, before he fortunately was accosted by the 
old man, or rather the angel, who turned his attention to the study 
of the Jewish prophets. ^^'^ Clemens of Alexandria had acquired 
much various reading in the Greek, and TertuUian in the Latin, 
language. Julius Africanus and Origcn possessed a very considerable 
share of the learning of their times ; and although the style of Cyprian 
is very different from that of Lactantius, we might almost discover 
that both those writers had been public teachers of rhetoric Even 
the study of philosophy was at length introduced among the Chris- 
tians, but it was not always productive of the most salutary effects ; 
knowledge was as often the parent of heresy as of devotion, and the 
description which was designed for the followers of Artemon may, 
with equal propriety, be applied to the various sects that resisted the 
successors of the apostles. ** They presume to alter the holy Scrip- 

•^ Minuciui Felix, p. 8 [ed. Lugd. B. 1652], with Wowctub'i notei. Celroi ap. 
Origwi, 1. iii. p. 138, 142 [c. 49, torn. i. p. 479, e<l. Bencd.]. Julian ap. CyiiL 1. vi 
p. 'J06, edit. Spnnheiin. 

*•* Euseb. Hilt. Eccles. iv. 3. Hicronym. Epiat. 83. [Ep. 70, torn. i. p. 424» ed. 
Vallam.] 

"• The Btoiy ii prettily told in Juatin'B Dialogues. Tilk-mont 016m, EcclAiiaHt. 
turn. ii. p. 384), who relaUn it after hiui, is sure that *Jic old man wafi a disguiiiod angel 
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*^ tures, to abandon the ancient rule of fiuth, and to form their 
*^ opinions according to the subtile precepts of logic. The science of 
^^ the church is neglected for the study of geometry, and they lose 
*' sight of heaven while they are employed in measuring the earth. 
*^ Euclid is perpetually in their hands. Aristotle and Theophrastos 
*^ are the objects of their admiration ; and they express an uncommoo 
** reverence for the works of Galen. Their errors are derived firom 
^^ the abuse of the arts and sciences of the infidels, and they ocHTupt 
'* the simplicity of the Gospel by the refinements of human reason."^" 

Nor can it be affirmed with truth that the advantages of birth 
___, and fortune were always separated from the profession of 
to rank and Christianity. Several Roman citizens were brought before 
the tribunal of Pliny, and he soon discovered that a great 
number of persons of every order of men in Bithynia had deserted 
the religion of their ancestors.*^® His unsuspected testimony may, in 
this instance, obtain more credit than the bold challenge of Tertulliaii, 
when he addresses himself to the fears as well as to the humanity of 
the proconsul of Africa, by assuring him that if he persists in his 
cruel intentions he must decimate Carthage, and that he will find 
among the guilty many persons of hb own rank, senators and matroDS 
of noblest extraction, and the friends or relations of his most intimate 
friends. ^^' It appears, however, that about forty years afterwards 
the emperor Valerian was persuaded of the truth of this assertion, 
since in one of his rescripts he evidently supposes that senators, 
Roman knights, and ladies of quality, were engaged in the Christian 
\, sect.^'° The church still continued to increase its outward splendour 
as it lost its internal purity ; and, in the reign of Diocletian, the 
palace, the courts of justice, and even the army, concealed a multi- 
tude of Christians, who endeavoured to reconcile the interests of the 
present with those of a future life. 

And yet these exceptions are either too few in number, or too 
recent in time, entirely to remove the imputation of ignorance and 
obscurity which has been so arrogantly cast on the first proselytes 
of Christianity.^ Instead of employing in our defence the fictions of 

*" EusebinB, v. 28. It may be hoped that none, except the heretics, gave occasion 
to the complaint of Celsus (ap. Origeu, 1. ii. p. 77 [c. 27, tom.i. p. 411, ed. Bened.]), 
that the Christians were perpetually correcting and altering their Oospcls.* 

^^ Plin. Epist. X. 97. Fuerunt alii similis amentiro, cives Komani .... Hulti 
enim omnis aetatis, oiimis ordinis, utriusque sexds, et jam vocantur in periculum ci 
vocabuntur. 

'*^ Tertullian ad Scapulam. Yet even his rhetoric rises no higher than to claim a 
tenth i)art of Carthage. '» Cypiian. Epist. 79 [80]. 

* Origen states in reply that he knowi ^ This incomplete enumeration ought 

of none who had altered the Qospels except to be increased by the names of several 

the Marcionitcs, the Valontinlans, and per- IVigans converted at the dawn of Chris- 

iuk\m some followers of Lucanus. — H. tiaoity, and whose conversion weakens tlve 
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later ages, it will be more prudent to convert the occasion of scandal 
into a subject of edification. Our serious thou^rhts will _ 

t 1 111 11 ChriaOanity 

suggest to us ttiat the apostles themselves were chosen by most uxwa- 
Providence among the fishermen of Galilee, and that, the i^ the poor 
lower we depress the temporal condition of the first Chris- '^^ 
tmuBj the more reason we shall find to admire their merit and 
success. It is incumbent on us diligently to remember that the 
kingdom of heaven was promised to the poor in spirit, and that minds 
afficted by calamity and the contempt of manlund cheerfully listen 
to the divine promise of future happmess ; while, on the contrary, the 
fortunate are satisfied with the possession of this world ; and the wise 
abuse in doubt and dispute their vain superiority of reason and 
knowledge. 

We stand in need of such reflections to comfort us for the loss of 
some illustrious characters, which in our eyes might have seemed the 
most worthy of the heavenly present. The names of Seneca, of the 
elder and the younger PUny, of Tacitus, of Plutarch, of Galen, of 
the slave Epictetus, and of the emperor Marcus Antoninus, adorn 
the age in which they flourished, and exxdt the dignity of human 
nature. They filled with glory their respective stations, lu^rdcd 
either in active or contemplative life; their excellent S^£^nen 
understandings were improved by study; philosophy had Jid^^SS 
purified their minds fipom the prejudices of the popular super- ^n^urtc^ 
stition ; and their days were spent in the pursuit of truth and the 
practice of virtue. Yet all these sages (it is no less an object of 
surprise than of concern) overlooked or rejected the perfection of the 
Christian system. Their language or their silence equally discover 
their contempt for the growing sect which in theur time had diffused 
itself over the Roman empire. Those among them who condescend 
to mention the Christians consider them only as obstinate and per- 
verse enthusiasts, who exacted an implicit submission to their mys- 
terious doctrines, without being able to produce a angle argument 
that could engage the attention of men of sense and leaming.^*^ 

^* Dr. Lardner, in hu first and second volumes of Jewish and Christian testimonies, 
collects and illustrates those of Pliny the younger, of Tacitus, of Galen, of Marcus 
Antoninus, iind perhi^ of Epictetus (for it is doubtful whether that philosopher 
means to speak of the Christiaus). The new sect is totally unnoticed by Seneca^ th« 
elder Pliny, and Plutarch. 

reproach which the historian appears to Erastus, receiver at Corinth (Rom. xvL 

support. Such are, the Proconsul Sergius 23); some Asiarchs (Acts xix. 31). As 

Piaalus, converted at P&phos (Acts xiii. to the philosophers, we may add Tatiau, 

7-12); Dionysius, member of the Areo« Athenagoras, Theophilus of Antiooh, He* 

pagu5, converted, with several others, at ge^ippus, Melito, Miltiades, PSantmos, 

Athens (Acts xvii. 34); several persons Ammonius, &c., all distinguished for tJieii 

It the court of Nero (Philip, iv. 22) , genius and learsxug. — O. 
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It b at least doubtfiil whether any of these philoaophera perused 
Theirnegiect ^^^ apoIogies which the primitiye Christians repeatedly 
of pitjphecy ; published in behalf of themselves and of their religion ; but 
it is much to be lamented that such a cause was not defended by 
abler advocates. They expose with superfluous wit and eloquence 
the extravagance of Polytheism. They interest our compassion by 
displaying the innocence and sufferings of their mjured brethroi. 
But when they would demonstrate the divine origin of Christianity, 
they insist much more strongly on the predictions which anoounoed, 
than on the miracles which accompanied, the appearance of the 
Mesdah. Their favourite argument might serve to edify a Christian 
or to convert a Jew, since both the one and t&e other acknowledge 
the authority of those prophecies, and both are obliged, with devout 
reverence, to search for their sense and their aooomplisbment. But 
thb mode of persua^on loses much of its weight and influence when 
it is addressed to those who neitlier understand nor respect the 
Mosaic dispensation and the prophetic style.^** In the unskilful 
hands of Justin and of the succeeding apolo^ts, the sublime mean- 
ing of the Hebrew oracles evaporates in distant types, affected con* 
ceits, and cold allegories ; and even their authenticity was rendered 
suspicious to an unenlightened Gentile, by the mixture of pious 
forgeries which, under the names of Orpheus, Hermes, and the 
Sibyls,^*' were obtruded on him as of equal value with the genwne 
inspirations of Heaven. The adoption of fraud and sophistry in the 
defence of revelation too often reminds us of the injudicious conduct 
of those poets who load their invulnerable heroes with a useless weight 
of cumbersome and brittle armour. 

But how shall we excuse the supine inattention of the Pagan and 
j^njof philosophic world to those evidences which were presented 
"**'^®** by the hand of Omnipotence, not to their reason, but to 
their senses ? During the age of Christ, of his apostles, and of their 
first disciples, the doctrine which they preached was confirmed by 
innumerable prodigies. The lame walked, the blind saw, the ack 
were healed, the dead were raised, daemons were expelled, and the 

*^ If the famous prophecy of the Seventy Weeks had been alleged to a Bomau 
philosopher, would he not have replied in tne words of Cicero, "Qtise tandem ista 
" auguratio est, annorum potius quam aut mensium aut dienimf De Diviuatione, 
ii. MO. Observe with what irreverence Lucian (in Alexandro, c. 13), and his friend 
Celsus, ap. Origen (1. vii. [c. 14] p. 327), express themselves concerning the Hebrew 
prophets. 

^^ The philosophers, who derided the more ancient predictions of the Sibyls, would 
easily have detected the Jewish and Christian forgeries, which have been so triimiph- 
antly quoted by the fathers, from Justin Martyr to Lactantius. When the Sibyllme 
verses had performed their appointed task, they, like the system of the millennium, 
were quietly laid aside. The Christian Sibyl had unluckily fixed the ruin of Rome for 
the year 195, A.U.C. 948. 
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laws of Nature were frequently suspended for the benefit of tiie 
church. But the sages of Greece and Rome turned aside ^^^ 
from the awful spectacle, and, pursuing the ordinary occu- «iience con- 
pations of life and study, appeared unconscious of any darknewof 
alterations in the moral or physical government of the world. 
Under the reign of Tiberius, the whole earth,^'* or at least a cele- 
brated province of the Roman empire,^^ was involved in a preter- 
natural darkness of three hours. Even this miraculous event, which 
ought to have excited the wonder, the curio^ty, and the devotion of 
mankind, passed without notice in an age of sdence and history.^** 
It happened during the lifetime of Seneca and the elder Pliny, who 
must have experienced the immediate effects, or received the earliest 
intelligence, of the prodigy. Each of these philosophers, in a 
laborious work, has record^ all the great phenomena of Nature, 
earthquakes, meteors, comets, and eclipses, which his indefatigable 
curiosity could collect^*^ Both the one and the other have omitted 
to mention the greatest phenomenon to which the mortal eye has 
been witness since the creation of the globe. A distinct chapter of 
Pliny ^'^ is deagned for eclipses of an extraordinary nature and un- 
usual duration ; but he contents himself with describing the singular 
defect of light which followed the murder of Cesar, when, during the 
greatest part of a year, the orb of the sun appeared pale and without 
splendour. This season of obscurity, which cannot surely be com- 
pared with the preternatural darkness of the Pasuon, had been 
already celebrated by most of the poets ^*' and historians of that 
memorable age.*®® 

^ The fathers, as they are drawn out in battle array by Dom Calmet (DiaBertations 
aur la Bible, torn. iiL p. 295-308), seem to coyer the whole earth with darkneas, in 
which they are followed by most of the moderxw. 

'^ Origen ad Matth. c 27, and a few modem critics, Besa, Le Clerc, Lardner, &c., 
are deairoua of confining it to the land of Jadea. 

*** The cd«brated panage of Phlegon is now wiaely abaitdoned. When Tertullian 
assures the Pti^aDS that the mention of thiB prodigy is found in A reams (not Archivis)* 
veetris (see his Apology, c. 21), he probably appeals to the Sibylline verses, which 
relate it exactly in the words of the Ooepel. 

^ Seneca Quasst. Natur. 1. i. 15, vi 1, viL 17. Plin. Hist. Natur. 1. iL 

»»• Plin. Hist. Natur. u. 30.^ 

"• Vir^l. Georgic i. 466. "nbuUus, ii. 5, 75. Ovid. Metamorph. xv. 782. Locau. 
Pharsal. i. 535. The last of these poets places this prodigy before the dvil war. 

** See a public epistle of M. Antony in Joseph. Antiquit. xiv. 12 [§3]. Plutarch 
in Cssar. [c. 691 p. 471. Appian. BeU. CivU. 1. iv. Dion Caasius, 1. xlv. [c. 17] 
p. 431. Juuus Obsequens, c 128. His little treatise is an abstract of Livy's prodigioa. 

* The reading preferred by Gibbon rests ham's Apology of Tertullian, p. 78, note 

upon the authority of two MSS.; and on 26. — S. 

the whole, there appears to be, if not a ^ This " distinct chapter " contains only 

preponderance, at least an equal amount, of two lines. The expression of GiUbon 

evidence in favour of Archivis. See Wood- might mislead. — S. 
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CHAPTER XVL* 

ThB Ck>NDUOT OF THE ROMAN GOYEBNMENT T0WABD6 THE CHIUBTTAK8, WWm 

THE ReION of NeBO TO THAT OF CONSTANTIKE. 

If we seriously consider the purity of the Christian religion, the 
chriituaity sauctity of its moral precepts, and the innocent as well as 
^■^^^^ austere lives of the greater number of those who during the 
emperors, gj^^ ^ges embraced the faith of the Gospel, we should 
naturally suppose that so benevolent a doctrine would have been 
received with due reverence even by the unbelieving world ; that the 
learned and the polite, however they might deride the miracles, would 
have esteemed the virtues of the new sect ; and that the magistrates, 
instead of persecuting, would have protected an order of men who 
yielded the most passive obedience to the laws, though they declined 
the active cares of war and government If, on the other hand, we 
recollect the universal toleration of Polytheism, as it was invariably 
maintsdned by the fcdth of the people, the incredulity of philosophers, 
and the policy of the Roman senate and emperors, we arc at a loss to 
discover what new offence the Christians had committed, what new 
provocation could exasperate the mild indifference of antiquity, and 
what new motives could urge the Roman princes, who beheld without 
concern a thousand forms of religion subsisting in peace under tlieir 
gentle sway, to inflict a severe punishment on any part of their 
subjects who had chosen for themselves a singular but an inoffensive 
mode of faith and worship. 

TIic religious policy of the ancient world seems to have assumed a 



* The sixteenth chapter I cannot help tyranny, he dwells, with visible art, on the 

considering as a very ingenious and spe- small circumstances of decorum and polite- 

oious, but very disgraceful extenuation of ness which attended this murder, and 

the cinielties perpetrated by the Roman wliich he relates with as much parade as 

magistrates against the Chnstians. It is if they were the most important particulars 

written in the most contemptibly factious of the event. 

spuit of prejudice against the sufferers; it Dr. Robertson has been the subject of 

is unworthy of a philosopher and of a much blame for his real or supposed lenity 

man of humanity. Let the narrative of towards the Spanish murderers and tyrants 

Cyprian's death be examined. lie had to in America. That the sixteenth chapter 

relate the murder of an innocent man of of Mr. G. did not excite the same or 

a^lvanced age, and in a station deemed greater disapprobation, is a proof of the 

venerable by a considerable body of the unphilosophical and indeed fanatical ani- 

provincials of Africa, put to death because mositv against Christianity which wa« w 

ne refused to sacrifice to Jupiter. In- prevalent during the latter jiart of the 

4tcad of pointing the indignation of pos- seventeenth [eigliteeuthj century. — Ifaok' 

tority against such an atrocious act of intosh: see Life, i. p. 244, 245. 
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more stern and intolerant character to oppose the progress of Chris- 
tianity. About fourscore years after the death of Christ, his innocent 
disciples were punished with death by the sentence of a proconsul of 
the most amiable and philosophic character, and according to the 
laws of an emperor distinguished by the wisdom and justice of his 
general administration. The apologies which were repeatedly ad- 
dressed to the successors of Trajan are filled with the most pathetic 
complaints that the Christians, who obeyed the dictates and solicited 
the liberty of oonsdence, were alone, among all the subjects of the 
Roman empire, excluded from the common benefits of their auspicious 
government The deaths of a few eminent martyrs have beeu 
recorded with care ; and from the time that Christianity was invested 
with the supreme power, the governors of the church have been no 
less diligently employed in displaying the cruelty, than in imitating 
the conduct, of their Pagan adversaries. To separate (if it be 
possible) a few authentic as well as interesting facts from an undi- 
gested mass of fiction and error, and to relate, in a clear and rational 
manner, the causes, the extent, the duration, and the most important 
circumstances of the persecutions to which the first Christians were 
exposed, is the design of the present chapter. 

The sectaries of a persecuted religion, depressed by fear, animated 
with resentment, and perhaps heated by enthusiasm, are inquiry 
seldom in a proper temper of mind calmly to investigate, mouvet. 
or candidly to appreciate, the motives of their enemies, which oflen 
escape the impartial and discerning view even of those who are placed 
at a secure distance from the flxunes of persecution. A reason has 
been assigned for the conduct of the emperors towards the primitive 
Christians, which may appear the more specious and probable as it is 
drawn from the acknowledged genius of Polytheism. It has already 
been observed that the religious concord of tiie world was principally 
supported by the implicit assent and reverence which the nations of 
antiquity expressed for their respective traditions and ceremonies. It 
might Uierefore be expected that they would unite with indignation 
against any sect or people which should separate itself from the com- 
munion of mankind, and, claiming the exdusive possession of divine 
knowle<lge, should disdain every form of worship except its own as 
impious and idolatrous. The rights of toleration were held by mutual 
indulgence : they were justly forfeited by a refusal of the accustomed 
tribute. As the payment of this tribute was inflexibly refused by 
the Jews, and by theui alone, the consideration of the treatment 
which they experienced from the Roman magistrates will sene to 
explain bow far these speculations are justified by facts, and will lead 
'js lo discover the true causes of the persecution of ChrisUauitj. 
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Without repeating what has been akeady mentioned of the 
Bebeuioiu revereuce of the Roman princes and governors for the 
Jewt.^ temple of Jerusalem, we shall only obsenre that the de- 
struction of the temple and dty was accompanied and followed by 
every circumstance that could exasperate the minds of the conquerors, 
and authorise religious persecution by the most spedous argumenti 
of political justice and the public safety. From the reign of Neio to 
that of Antoninus Pius, the Jews discovered a fierce impatience of 
the dominion of Rome, which repeatedly broke out in the most 
fiirious massacres and insurrections. Humanity is shocked at the 
recital of the horrid cruelties which they committed in the cities of 
^SyP^ of Cyprus, and of Cyrene, where they dwelt in treacherous 
friendship with the unsuspecting natives ; ^ and we are tempted to 
applaud the severe retaliation which was exercised by the arms of the 
legions against a race of fiinatics whose dire and credulous super- 
stition seemed to render them the implacable enemies not only of the 
Roman government, but of human kind.* The enthusiasm of the 
Jews was supported by the opinion that it was unlawful for them to 
pay taxes to an idolatrous master, and by the flattering promise 
which they derived from their ancient oracles, that a conquering 
Messiah would soon arise, destined to break their fetters, and to 
invest the favourites of heaven with the empire of the earth. It was 
by announcing himself as their long-expected deliverer, and by calling 
on all the descendants of Abraham to assert the hope of Israel, that 
the famous Barchochebas collected a formidable army, with which he 
rewsted during two years the power of the emperor Hadrian.* 

Notwithstanding these repeated provocations, the resentment of 
ToiOTatkm rf the Roman princes expired after the victory, nor were their 
religion. apprcheusions continued beyond the period of war and 
danger. By the general indulgence of Polytheism, and by the mild 
temper of Antoninus Pius, the Jews were restored to their ancient 
privileges, and once more obtained the permission of circumcising 
their children, with the easy restraint that they should never confer 
on any foreign proselyte that distinguishing mark of the Hebrew 

* Li Cyrene they massacred 220,000 Greeks; in Cyprus, 240,000 ; in Egypt a very 
great multitude. Many of these unhappy victims were sawn asunder, according to a 

Sreoedent to which David had given the sanction of his example. The victorioua 
ews devoured the flesh, licked up the blood, and twisted the entrails like a girdle 
round their bodies. See Dion Cassius, 1. Ixviii. [c. 32] p. 1145. 

^ Without repeating the well-known narratives of Josephus, we may learn from 
Dion (1. Ixix. [c. 14] p. 1IG2), that in Hadrian's war 580,<>0u Jews were cut off by the 
sword, besides an infinite number which perished by faniiue, by disease, uid by fire. 
' For the sect of the Zealots see Basnage, Uistoiro dos Juifs, 1. i. c. 17; for the 
characters of the Messiah, according to the Kabbis, 1. v. c. It, 12, 13; for the autioLf 
of Barchochebas, 1. vii. c. 12. [Hist, of Jews, iii. 115, &c. — M.] 
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race.* The numerous remains of that people, though they were still 
excluded from the precincts of Jerusalem, were permitted to form and 
to maintain considerable establishments both in Italy and in tlie 
prorinoesy to acquire the freedom of Rome, to enjoy municipal 
honours, and to obtain at the same time an exemption from the 
burdensome and expensive offices of society. The moderation or the 
contempt of the Romans gave a legal sanction to the form of ecclesi- 
astical police which was instituted by the vanquished sect The 
patriarch, who had fixed his residence at Tiberias, was empowered to 
appoint his subordinate ministers and apostles, to exercise a domestic 
jurisdiction, and to receive from his dispersed brethren an annual 
contribution.* New synagogues were frequently erected in the 
principal cities of the empire ; and the sabbaths, the fasts, and the 
festivals, which were either commanded by the Mosaic law or en- 
joined by the traditions of the Rabbis, were celebrated in the most 
solemn and public manner.* Such gentle treatment insensibly 
aasui^d the stem temper of the Jews. Awakened from their drt^^un 
of prophecy and conquest, they assumed the behariour of peaceable 
and industrious subjects. Their irreconcilable hatred of mankind, 
instead of flaming out in acts of blood and violence, evaporated in 
leas dangerous gratifications. They embraced every opportunity of 
overreadiing the idolaters in trade, and they pronounced secret and 
ambiguous imprecations a<!^inst the haughty kingdom of Edom.^ 

Since the Jews, who rejected with abhorrence the deities adored 
by their sovereign and by their fellow-subjects, enjoyed, ti^j^^ 
howe\'cr, the free exercise of their unsocial religion, there JSJiJ^urf, 
must have existed some other cause which exposed the di»- ^JJf Jj **• 
cipies of Christ to those severities from which the posterity jjf* **** 
of Abraham was exempt The difference between them is ^¥^ *^ 
simple and obrious, but, according to the sentiments of 
antiquity, it was of the highest importance. The Jem's were a nation^ 

^ It b to ModMdiniis, a Ronuin lawyer (1. tL regular.), that we are indebted for a 
distinct knowledge of the edict of Antoninua. See Caaanbon ad Hist. August, p. 27. 

* See Uaau^^ Hiatoire dee Juifs, 1. iii. a 2, 3. The office of PMriardi was aub- 
premie*! by Thcudoniuii the youuser. 

* We n«*o<I only mention the Purim, or deliTeranoe of the Jewa from the rage of 
ilaman, which, till tiie ruign of Tl)e(Kloitiu8y won celebrated with insolent triumph and 
riottiiui intcniiwrunoe. BMimf^, Hist, dcs Juifii. 1. tI. c. 17, 1. viii. c H. 

* According t) the false JtMcphiiJi, TM'pho, the grandson of Esau, conducted into 
Italy the army of i£neas, king of Carthogc. Another colony of IduTmrans, flying 
fmrn the fiwoni nf Dnrid, t^K>k rvfugu in the dominions of Romulua. For these, or for 
«ithrr rraiionii of etjual weight, the name of Kdom waa applied by the Jtfws to the 
Itottaau vrnpirv." 

* The falM Josephns is a romancer of prudooco. Tltc Jews mig:ht dare to aay 
very miMirni date, though pome of these many things of Rome, under tltesigniiiosnt 
legends are prr>bs!>lT more ancient. It apfic'llation of Kdom, which they leared to 
may lie wtirth considering whetlier msny uttor publicly. Later and more ignoraol 
of the s tu ies in the Talmud are not hia- sf^is t<.Mik litarally, and periupa embel- 

niile ai 



v^xr ui a figurative disgiiiM*, ai1o|vt««lfn>m IkdiiMl, what was iiitellifni4e anioqg tha 
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the Christians were a sect : and if it was natural for every oomminity 
to respect the sacred institutions of their neighbours, it was incam^ 
bent on them to persevere in those of their ancestors. The voice of 
oracles, the precepts of philosophers, and the authority of the lawa^ 
unanimously enforced this national obligation. By their loffy claim 
of superior sanctity the Jews might provoke the Polytheists to con- 
uder them as an odious and impure race. By disdsdning the inter- 
course of other nations they might deserve their contempt. The 
laws of Moses might be for the most part frivolous or absurd ; yet, 
since they had been received during many ages by a large sode^, 
his followers were justified by the example of mankiud, and it was 
universally acknowledged that they had a right to practise what it 
would have been criminal in them to neglect But this prindple, 
which protected the Jewish synagogue, afforded not any &vour or 
security to the primitive church. By embracing the faith of the 
Gospel the Christians incurred the supposed guilt of an unnatural 
and unpardonable offence. They dissolved the sacred ties of custom 
and education, violated the religious institutions of their country, and 
presumptuously despised whatever their fathers had believed as true 
or had reverenced as sacred. Nor was this apostacy (if we may use 
the expression) merely of a partial or local kind ; dnce the piou'^ 
deserter who withdrew himself from the temples of Egypt or Syria 
would equally disdain to seek an asylum in those of Athens or 
Carthage. Every Christian rejected with contempt the superstitions 
of his family, his city, and his province. The whole body of 
Christians unanimously refused to hold any communion with the gods 
of Rome, of the empire, and of mankind. It was in vidn that the 
oppressed believer asserted the inalienable rights of conscience and 
private judgment Though his situation might excite the pity, his 
arguments could never reach the understanding, either of the philo- 
sophic or of the believing part of the Pagan world. To their appre- 
hensions it was no less a matter of surprise that any individuals 
should entertain scruples against complying with the established mode 
of worship than if they had conceived a sudden abhorrence to the 
manners, the dresa or the language of their native country.® * 

* From the arguments of Colsus, as they are represented and refuted by Origen 
(1. V. [o. 59] p. 247-259), we may clearly discover the distinction that was made 
between the Jewish people and the Christian sect. See in the Dialogue of Minudus 
Felix (p. 5, 6) a fair and not inelegant description of the popular sentimeatB with 
regard to the desertion of the established worship. 

generation to which it was addressed, truth; yet docs not the more important 

Hist, of Jews, iii. 131. diflference lie on the surface ? The Chris- 

The false Josephus has the inauguration tians made many converts, the Jews but 

of the emperor, with the seven electors and few. Had the Jewish been equaUy a 

apparently the pope nagiafing at the coro- proselytising religion, would it not oaYS 

uation I Pref. page xxvi. — M. oncounterod as vi'ilont persecution? — ^M* 

" In aU this there is doubtless much 
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The surprise of the Pagans %as soon suoceeded by resentment, 
and the most pious of men were exposed to the unjust but chrittianitj 
dangerous imputation of impiety. Malice and prejudice fttheian,ani 
concurred in representing the Christians as a society of ttepeoDie^ 
atheists, who, by the most daring attack on the religious mJ^i^^ 
constitution of the empire, had merited the severest animadireruon of 
the civil magistrate. They had separated themselves (they gloried 
in the confession) from every mode of superstition which was received 
in any part of the globe by the various temper of Polytheism : but it 
was not altogether so evident what deity, or what form of worship, 
they had substituted to the gods and temples of antiquity. The 
pure and sublime idea which they entertained of the Supreme Being 
escaped the gross conception of the Pagan multitude, who were at a 
loss to discover a spiritual and solitary God, that was neither repre- 
sented under any corporeal figure or visible symbol, nor was adored 
with the accustomed pomp of libations and festivals, of altars and 
sacrifices.* The sages of Greece and Rome, who had elevated their 
minds to the contemplation of the existence and attributes of the Virst 
Cause, were induced by reason or by vanity to reserve for themselves 
and their chosen disciples the privilege of this philosophical devotion.'® 
They were far from admitting the prejudices of mankind as the 
standard of truth, but they considered them as flowing from the 
original disposition of human nature ; and they supposed that any 
popular mode of faith and worship which presumeil to disclaim tlie 
asristance of the senses would, in proportion as it receded frt)Mi 
mperstition. find itself incapable of n^straining the wanderings of the 
fancy and the visions of fanaticism. The cirele^ glance which men 
of wit and learning condescended to cast on the ( Christian revelation 
ser\e<l only to confinn their hasty opinion, and to persuade them that 
the principle, which they might have revered, of the Divine Unity, 
was defaced by the wild enthusiasm, and annihilated by the airy 
speculations, of the new sectaries. The author of a celebrated 
dialogue, which has been attributed to Luciaii, whilst he affects to 
treat the mysterious subject of the Trinity in a style of ridicule and 
contempt, betrays his own ignorance of the weakness of human reason, 
and of the inscrutible nature of the Divine perfectiona'* 

* Cur nullM VM hAbent? tempi* nulla f null* noU umulacra f . . . Unda autem, 
▼el quu ille. aut iibi, iMua unicua, lolitariua, deatitutuaf Minuduii Felix, p. 1<>. Tba 
Pai^Bii intcrl<Krut4ir f^oea cm to make a diatinction in favour of the Jewa, who had onoe 
a tpmpl«*, altam, victiiiif, &c. 

■* It ia dtfBcult fuLX9 Plato) to attain, and dangeroua to publiah, the knowledge of 
the true U<m]. Sm the Tli^olofn« dca Philo<u»phofi, in the AIM d'Olivet'a Fnnich 
.ranaUtion of Tullv du NaturA l)eorum, t<ira. i. p. 275. 

" The author of the Philnpatria perpetually treata the Christiani m a company of 



draamimc enthuiiaata, )«^m«m a«#i^Mi, mih^tCmr^wfrHf 4i#<C «r e»>rif, Ac. ; and ill ona 
pUoe nianif««tly alludui to the viaion in which St. nn\ waa traoaportod to IIm 
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It might appear less surprising that the founder of Cbristiaiuty 
should not only be revered by his disciples as a sage and a prophet, 
but that he should be adored as a God. The Polytheists were 
disposed to adopt every article of faith which seemed to offer any 
resemblance, however distant or imperfect, with the popular mytho- 
logy ; and the legends of Bacchus, of Hercules, and of i^^ulapius, 
had, in some measure, prepared their imagination for the appearance 
of the Son of God under a human form.'* But they were astonished 
that the Christians should abandon the temples of those ancient heroes 
who, in the infancy of the world, had invented arts, instituted laws, 
and vanquished the tyrants or monsters wlio infested the earth ; in 
order to choose for the exclusive object of tlieir reli^ous worship an 
obscure teacher, who, in a recent age, and among a barbarous people, 
had fallen a sacrifice cither to the malice of his own countrymen, or 
to the jealousy of the Roman government. The Pagan multitude, 
reserving their gratitude for temporal benefits alone, rejected the 
inestimable present of life and immortality which was offered to 
mankind by Jesus of Nazareth. His mild constancy in the midst of 
cruel and voluntary sufferings, his universal benevolence, and the 
sublime simplicity of his actions and character, were insufficient, in 
the opinion of those carnal men, to compensate for the want of fame, 
of empire, and of success ; and whilst they refused to acknowledge 
his stupendous triumph over the powers of darkness and of the grave, 
they misrepresented, or they insulted, the equivocal birth, wandering 
life, and ignominious death, of the divine Author of Christianity.'' 

The personal guilt which every Christian had contracted, in thus 
The union prcfcrrinff his private sentiment to the national religion, 

ami aaseni- . . o » 

biles of ihe was afffiTavatcd in a very hiffh deffree by the number and 

Christians ^ •/ o^ o j 

considered aa uuiou of the Criminals. It is well known, and has been 
3>n8piracy. already observed, that Roman policy viewed with the utmost 
jealousy and distrust any association among its subjects ; and that the 
privileges of private corporations, though formed for the most harmless 

third heaven. In another place, Triephon, who personates a Christian, after deriding 
the gods of Paganism, proposes a mysterious oath : — 

£|p |» rptamt mcu i| ivof r^ia. 

Apiffcitn fct ^i2ar»i«; (is the profane answer of Critias), jmu •«x«f A aLpt^fittTSKii' •»» 9*U 
ym* Tt kiyuf' f» r^/tf, T^Ia X* 1 

" According to Justin Martyr (Apolog. Major, c. 70-85), the djemon, who had gained 
some imperfect knowledge of the prophecies, puri^osely contrived this resemblance, 
which might deter, though by different means, both tlic people and the philosopher! 
from embracing the faith of Christ. 

** In the first and second books of Origen, Celsus treat* the birth and character of 
our Saviour with the most impious contempt. The omtor liibanius praises Porphyry 
and Julian for confuting ihe folly of a sect which style a dead man of Palestine, Gkid, 
•tid the Son of Qod. Bocntefi. liist. KcrlnsiiKt iii. 23 
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or beneficial purposes, were bestowed with a very spiring hand.** 
The religious assemblies of the Christians, who had separated them- 
selves ir jm the public worship, appeared of a much less innocent 
nature : they were illegal in their principle, and in their consequences 
might become dangerous ; nor were the emperors conscious that they 
violated the laws of justice, when, for the peace of society, they 
prohibited those secret and sometimes nocturnal meetings.*^ The 
pious disobedience of the Christians made their conduct, or perhaps 
their designs, appear in a much more serious and criminal light ; and 
the lloman princes, who might perhaps have suffered themselves to 
be disarmed by a ready submission, deeming their honour concerned 
in the execution of their commands, sometimes attempted, by rigorouiv 
punishments, to subdue this independent spirit, which boldly ackrow- 
ledged an authority superior to that of the magistrate. The extent 
and duration of this spiritual conspiracy seemed to render it every 
day more deserving of his animadversion. We have already seen 
that the active and successful zeal of the Christians had insensibly 
diffused them through every province and almost every city of the 
empire. The new converts seemed to renounce their family and 
country, that they might connect themselves in an indissoluble band 
of union with a peculiar society, which ever}where assumed a different 
character from the rest of mankind. Their gloomy and austere 
aspect, their abhorrence of the common busine^s^and pleasures of life, 
and their frequent predictions of impending calamities,*^ inspired the 
Pagans with the apprehension of some danger which would arise 
from the new sect, the more alarming as it was the more obscure. 
" WTiatever," says Pliny, " may be the principle of their conduct, 
" their inflexible obstinacy appeared deserving of punishment" *^ 

The precautions with which the disciples of Christ performed 
ihe offices of religion were at first dictated by fear and Tbeir 
necessity ; but they were continued from choice. By imi- cainmoutcd. 
tating the awful secrecy which reigned in the Eleusinian mysteries, 
the Cliristiaiis had flattered themselves that they should render their 
sacred institutions more respectable in the eyes of the Pagan world.** 

*^ The emperor Tnjan refuted to incorporate a company of 1 50 firemen for the use 
ol the city of Nicomedla. He disliked all afuociations. See Plin. Epirt. x. 42, 43. 

^ The proconsul Pliny had published a general edict against unlawful meetings. 
The prudence of the Christians suspended their Agape; but it was impossible for them 
to omit the exercise of public worship. 

** As the prophecies of the Antichrist, approaching conflagration, &c., provoked 
those Pagans whom they did not convert, tliey were mentioned with caution and 
reserve; and the Montanists were censured for disclosing too freely the dangerous 
t(>crot. See Hoaheim, p. 413. 

" Neque enim dubitabam, qualecunque essct quod fatercntur (such are the words 
of Pliny), pervicaciam certe et intiexibilcm olti»tinAtionem debero puniri. [Epist. x. 97.] 

** See Hosheim's Ecclesiastical History, vol. i. p. Ini, and Spmheim, Renarquai 
tux Im CterM de Julien, p. 4*\A, &c. 
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But the event, as it often happens to the operations of subtile poliqr, 
deceived their wishes and their expectations. It was concluded that 
they only concealed what they would have blushed to disclose. 
Their mistaken prudence afforded an opportunity for malice to inventi 
and for suspicious credulity to believe, the horrid tales which described 
the Christians as the most wicked of human kind, who practised in 
their dark recesses every abomination that a depraved fancy could 
suggest, and who solicited the favour of their unknown God by the 
sacrifice of every moral virtue. There were many who pretended to 
confess or to relate the ceremonies of this abhorred society. It was 
asserted, " that a new-bom infant, entirely covered over with flour, 
** was presented, like some mystic symbol of initiation, to the knife of 
^* the proselyte, who unknowingly inflicted many a secret and mortal 
** wound on the innocent vicUm of his error ; that as soon as the cruel 
" deed was perpetrated, the sectaries drank up the blood, greedily 
*^ tore asunder the quivering members, and pledged themselves to 
** eternal secrecy, by a mutual consciousness of guilt It was as 
**^ confidently a&med that this inhuman sacrifice was succeeded by 
** a suitable entertainment, in which intemperance served as a pro- 
vocative to brutal lust ; till, at the appointed moment, the lights 
were suddenly extinguished, shame was banished, nature was 
** forgotten ; and, as accident might direct, the darkness of the night 
^* was polluted by the incestuous commerce of sisters and brothers, of 
" sons and of mothers." ^® 

But the perusal of the ancient apologies was sufficient to remove 
Their even the slightest suspicion from the mind of a candid 

Imprudent , Sii ^i • . • i i • • i • * 

defence. adversary. Ihe Christians, with the intrepid secunty of 
innocence, appeal from the voice of rumour to the equity of the 
magistrates. They acknowledge that, if any proof can be produced 
of the crimes which calumny has imputed to them, they are worthy 
of the most severe punishment. They provoke the punishment, and 
they challenge the proof. At the same time they urge, with equal 
truth and propriety, that the charge is not less devoid of probability 
than it is destitute of evidence; they ask whether any one cas 
seriously believe that the pure and holy precepts of the Gospel, which 
•so frequently restrain the use of the most lawful enjoyments, should 
inculcate the practice of the most abominable crimes ; that a large 
society should resolve to dishonour itself in the eyes of its own 
members ; and that a great number of persons, of either sex, and 
every age and character, insensible to the fear of death or infamy, 

»» See JuBtin Martyr, Apolog. L 35 [c. 27? ed. I^d.], ii. 14 [c. 12, p. 97, ecL Ben.]. 
Athenagoraa, in Legation, c. 27. Tertullian, Apolog. c. 7, 8, 9. MinuciuB Felix, 
p. 9, 10, 30, 31. The last of these writers relates the accusation in the most elegant 
fen'l circumstantial manner. The answer of Tertullian is the boldett and most yigorotUa 
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should oousent to violate those principles which nature and education 
had imprinted most deeply in their minds.*® Nothing, it should 
seem, could weaken the force or destroy the effect of so unanswerable 
a justification, imless it were the injudicious conduct of the apolo^sts 
themselves, who betrayed the common cause of religion, to gratify 
their devout hatred to the domestic enemies of the church. It was 
sometimes faintly insinuated, and sometimes boldly asserted, that the 
same bloody sacrifices, and the same incestuous festivals, which were 
so falsely ascribed to the orthodox believers, were in reality celebrated 
by the Marcionites, by the Carpocratians, and by several other sects 
of the Gnostics, who, notwithstanding they might deviate into the 
paths of heresy, were still actuated by the sentiments of men, and 
still governed by the precepts of Christianity.*^ Accusations of a 
similar kind were retorted upon the church by the schismatics who 
had departed from its communion,** and it was confessed on all »des 
that the most scandalous licentiousness of manners prevailed among 
great numbers of those who affected the name of Christians. A 
Pagan ma^trate, who possessed neither leisure nor abilities to 
discern the almost imperceptible line which divides the orthodox faith 
from heretical pravity, might easily have imagined that their mutual 
animosity had extorted the discovery of their common guilt. It was 
fortunate for the repose, or at least for the reputation, of the first 
Christians, that the magistrates sometimes proceeded with more 
temper and moderation than is usually consistent with religious zeal, 
and that they reported, as the impartial result of their judicial inquiry, 
that the sectaries who had deserted the established worship appeared 
to them ^cere in their professions and blameless in theur manners, 
however they might incur, by their absurd and excessive superstition, 
the censure of the laws.*^ 

** In the peraecation of Lyoiib, some Gentile Blaves were compeUed, by the fear of 
tortures, to «ocuae their Qiristian master. The churdi of Lyons, writing to their 
brethren of Ajna, treat the horrid charge with proper indignation and contempt. 
Eoseb. Hist. Eccles. t. L 

" See Jostin Martyr, Apolog. L 35 [c. 27 ? ed. Ben.]. Ireneus adv. Hsres. i. 24. 
Clemens Alezandrin. Sfanomat. L iiL p. 438 fc 2, d. 514, ed. Oxon. 1715]. Euseb. iv. 8. 
It would be tedious and disgusting to relate ail that the succeeding writers have 
imagined, aU that Epiphanius has receiTed, and aU that Tillemont has copied. M. de 
Beausobre (Hist, du Manich^'isme, 1. iz. c. 8, 0) has exposed, with great spirit, the 
disingenuous arts of Augustin and Pope Leo I. 

^vVlien Tertullian b^»me a Montuiist, he aspersed the morals of the church which 
he had so resolutely defended. ** Sed majoris est Agape, quia per banc adolescentes 
"tui cum sororibus dormiunt. Appendices scilicet guise lascivia et luznria." De 
Jejuniis, c. 17. The 35th canon of the council of llliberis prorides against the scandals 
whidi too often polluted the vigils of the church, and dilj^;raoed the Christian name 
fai the eyes of unbeUeTers. 

** Tertullian (Apolog. c. 2) expatiates on the fair and honourable testimony of Pliny. 
with much reason, and some declamation 
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History, wliicb undertakes to record the transactions of the pest, 
ideiofthi* for the instruction of future ages, would ill deserre that 
tbe emperors houourablc officc, if shc condcscendcd to plead the came of 
chrbtiaos. tyrauts, or to justify the maxims of persecution. It must, 
however, be acknowledged that the conduct of the emperors who 
appeared the least favourable to the ]H*imitive church is by no means 
so criminal as that of modem sovereigns who have employed the arm 
of violence and terror against the religious opinions of any part of 
their subjects. From their reflections, or even from their own feelingR, 
a Charles V. or a Louis XIV. might have acquired a just knowledge 
of the rights of conscience, of the obligation of faith, and of the 
innocence of error. But the princes and magistrates of ancient Rome 
were strangers to those principles which inspired and authorised the 
inflexible olistinacy of the Christians in the cause of truth, nor could 
they themselves discover in their own breasts any motive which would 
have prompted them to refuse a legal, and as it were a natural, 
submission to the sacred institutions of their country. The same 
reason which contributes to alleviate the guilt, must have tended to 
abate the rigour, of their persecutions. As they were actuated, not 
by the furious zeal of bigots, but by the tcraj)erate policy of legislatoiSi 
contempt must often have relaxed, and humanity must frequently 
have suspended, the execution of those laws which they enacted against 
the humble and obscure followers of Christ From the general 
view of their character and motives we might naturally conclude : 

I. That a considerable time elapsed before they considered the 
new sectaries as an object deserving of the attention of government. 

II. That in the conviction of any of their subjects who were accused 
of so very singular a crime, they proceeded with c<iution and reluct- 
ance. III. Tliat they were moderate in the use of punishments; and 
IV. That the Jifflicted church enjoyed nia«y intervals of peace and 
tranquillity. Notwithstanding the careless indifference which the most 
copious and the most minute of the Pagan writers have shown to the 
affairs of the Cliristians,^'* it may still be in our j)ower to confirm each 
of these probable suppositions by the evidence of authentic facts. 

^ In tho various compilation of the Augustan Hiet*>ry (a part of which w»8 com- 
posed under the reign of Constantino) there are not six lines wliioli relate to tho 
Christians; nor hoa the diligence of Xiphilin discovered their name in the large history 
of Dion Cassius.*^ _ 

* The greater part of the Augustan His- which he puts into the mouth of Mircenas, 

tory i% dedicated to Diocletian. This may that Dion was an enemy to all innovations 

account for the silence of its authors con- in religion. In fact, when the silence t»f 

ceming Christianity. The notices that Pagan liistorians is noticed, it should be 

occur ai*e almost all in the Lives composed remembered how meagi-e and mutilated 

undtT tho reign of Constantine. It may are all tho extant histories of the peroid. 

fairly be concluded, from the hinguagc - M. 
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I. By tlie \i 18C dispensation of Providcnco a mysterious veil wa4 
east over the infancy of the church, which, till the faith Tbeyneg. 
of the Christians was matured, and their numbers were chrutians 
multiplied, served to protect them not only from the uwb, 
malice but even from the knowledge of the Pagan world. The 
slow and gradual abolition of the Mosaic ceremonies afforded a safe 
and innocent disguise to the more early proselytes of the Gospel. 
As they were for the greater part of the race of Abraham, they 
were distinguished by the peculiar mark of circumcision, offered 
up their devotions in the Temple of Jerusalem till its final destruc* 
tion, and received both the Law and the Prophets as the genuine 
inspirations of the Deity. The Gentile converts who by a spiritual 
adoption had been associated to the hope of Israel, were likewise 
confounded under the garb and appearance of Jews ;'^ and as the 
Polythcists p^iid less regard to articles of faith than to the external 
worsliip, the new sect, which carefully concealed, or faintly aimounced. 
its future greatness and ambition, was permitted to shelter itsell 
under the general toleration which was granted to an ancient and 
celebrated people in the lloman empire. It was not long, perhaps, 
before the .lews themselves, animated with a fiercer zeal and a more 
jealous faith, perceived the gradual separation of tlieir Nazarene 
brethren from the doctrine of the synagogue : and they would gladly 
have extinguished the dangerous heresy in the blood of its adherents 
But the decrees of Heaven had already disarmed their malice ; and 
though they might sometimes exert the licentious privilege of sedition, 
they no longer possessed the administration of criminal justice ; nor 
did they find it easy to infuse into the calm breast of a Roman 
magistrate the rancour of their own zeal and pn^judice. The pro- 
vincial governors <leclared themselves ready to listen to any accusation 
that might affect the public safety ; but as soon as they were informed 
tliat it was a question not of facts but of words, a dispute relatinir 
only to the interpretation of the Jewish laws and prophecies, they 
deemed it unworthy of the majesty of Rome seriously to discuss the 
olMcure differences which might arise among a barbarous and super- 
stitious people. The innocence of the first Christians was protected 
by ignorance and contempt ; and the tribunal of the Pagan magis- 
trate often proved their most assured refuge against the fury of the 
8ynag(»giie.^* If, indeed, we were disposed to adopt the traditioni 
of a too credulous antitpiity, we might relate the distant peregrina* 
tions, the wonderful iicliievement^, and the various deaths of the 

** An obaciire |tMiMi;e of Sn**t<>riinK (in (']:iu<l. c. J.'*) may Mem to uflcr a proof how 
•trani^Iy the Jc*wb afi<l CbriKti.m^ «>f liiimo wire confoiioded with each other. 

" Sv.in the xviiith aii<l xx\th i iiuptem nf the Actji of the Abuetlea, the behaviour 
of Galli'S i»r«M*i*iuul of Achaiii, nod of Keetus, |in»cuntor of Juacft. 
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twelve apostles : but a more accurate inquiry will induce us to doubt 
whether any of those persons who had been witnesses to the miracles 
of Christ were permitted, beyond the limits of Palestine, to seal with 
their blood the truth of their testimony.*' From the wdinar} term 
of human life, it may very naturally be presumed that most of them 
were deceased before the discontent of the Jews broke out into that 
furious war which was terminated only by the ruin of Jerusalem* 
During a long period, from the death of Christ to that memorable 
rebellion, we cannot discover any traces of Roman intolerance, unless 
they are to be found in the sudden, the transient, but the cruel per- 
secution, which was exercised by Nero against the Christians of the 
capital, thirty-five years after the former, and only two years before 
the latter, of those great events. The character of the philosophic 
historian, to whom we are principally indebted for the knowledge of 
this singular transaction, would aione be sufficient to recommend it to 
our most attentive consideration. 

In the tenth year of the reign of Nero the capital of the empire 
The fire of was afflicted by a fire which raged beyond the memory or 
STreiSS^of eitample of former ages.*® The monuments of Grecian art 
^*^'^* and of Roman virtue, the trophies of the Punic and Gallic 

wars, the most holy temples^ and the most splendid palaces were 
involved in one common destruction. Of the fourteen regions or 
quarters into which Rome was divided, four only subsisted entire, 
three were levelled with the ground, and the remaining seven, which 
had experienced the fury of the flames, displayed a melancholy 
prospect of ruin and desolation. The vigilance of government 
appears not to have neglected any of the precautions which might 
alleviate the sense of so dreadful a calamity. The Imperial gardens 
were thrown open to the distressed multitude, temporary buildings 
were erected for their accommodation, and a plentiful supply of com 
and provisions was distributed at a very moderate price.*^ The most 
generous policy seemed to have dictated the edicts which regulated 
the dispodtion of the streets and the construction of private houses; 
and, as it usually happens in an age of prosperity, the conflagration 
of Rome, in the course of a few years, produced a new city, more 
regular and more beautiful than the former. But all the prudence 

" In the time of Tertullian and Clemens of Alexandria the glory of martyrdom 
was confined to St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. James. It was gradu^ly bestowed on the ' 
rest of the apostles by the more recent Greeks, who prudently selected for the theatre 
of their preaching and sufferings some remote country beyond the limits of the 
Roman empire. See Mosheim, p. 81; and Tillomont, MtSmoires Ecclesiastiquee, tom.i. 
part iii. 

" Tacit. Annal. xv. 38-44. Sucton. in Noron. c. ;J8. Dion Cassius, 1. Ixii. [c. 16] 
p. 1014. Orosius, vii. 7. 

*• The price of wheat (probably of the modins) was reduced as low as tcmi Nummi 
which would be ecjuivalent to about fifteen shillings the English quarter. 
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and humanity affected by Nero on this occasion were insuflScient to 
preserve him fipom the popular suspicion. Every crime might be 
imputed to the assassin of his wife and mother ; nor could the prince 
who prostituted his person and dignity on the theatre be deemed 
incapable of the most extravagant folly. The voice of rumour 
accused the emperor as the incendiary of his own capital; and, 
as the most incredible stories are the best adapted to the genius 
\}t an enraged people, it was gravely reported, and firmly believed, 
that Nero, enjoying the calamity which he had occasioned, amused 
himself with singing to his lyre the destruction of ancient Troy.*® 
To divert a suspicion which the power of despotism was unable to 
suppress, the emperor resolved to substitute in his own place some 
fictitious criminals. " With this view (continues Tacitus) cmeiininidi- 
" he inflicted the most exquisite tortures on those men who, SStuiST 
under the vulgar appellation of Christians, were already SJJte Settle 
branded with deserved infamy. They derived their ^^' 
name and origin from Christ, who, in the reign of Tiberius, had 
suffered death by the sentence of the procurator Pontius Pilate.'* 
** For a while this dire superstition was checked, but it again burst 
*^ forth ; and not only spread itself over Judaea, the first seat of this 
*^ mischievous sect, but was even introduced into Rome, the common 
" asylum which receives and protects whatever is impure, whatever is 
" atrocious. The confessions of those who were seized discovered a 
*^ great multitude of their accomplices, and they were all convicted, 
** not so much for the crime of setting fire to tiie city as for their 
** hatred of human kind.^* They died in torments, and their tor- 
^ ments were embittered by insult and derision. Some were nailed 

^ Wo may obflcrve that the rumour is mentioned by Tacitua with a very becoming 
distrust and hesitation, wliilst it ia greedily transcribed by Suetonius, and solemnly 
confirmed by Dion. 

** This testimony is alone sufficient to expose the anachronism of the Jews, who 
place the birth of Christ near a century sooner. (Basnage, Hiatoire dcs Juifs, 1. t. 
c. 14, 1 5.) We may learn from Joscphus ( Antiquitat. x\-iii. 3 [c. 2, § 2, ed. Ozon. 1720]) 
that the procuratorship of Pilate corresponded with the last ten years of Tiberius, 
A.D. 27-37. As to the particular time of the death of Christ, a very early tradition 
fixed it to the 25th of March, a.d. 29, under the consulship of the two Gemini (Ter- 
tuUian adv. JudaH)e, c. 8). Thin date, which is adopted by Pagi, Cardinal Norns, 
and Le Clerc, seems at least as probable as the vulgar era, which is placed (I know 
not from what conjectures) four years later. 

*> Oiiio hum mi tjcneris (xmcicti. These words may either signify the hatred of nuui- 
kind towards the Christians, or the hatred of the Christians towards mankind. I have 
preferred the latter sense, as the most agreeable to the style of Tacitus, and to the 
popular error, of which a precept of the Qoepel (see Luke xiv. 2G) had been, perhaps, 
the innocent occasion. My interpretation is justified by the authority of Lipsius; of 
the Italian, the French, and the English translators of Tacitus; of Moshcim^ (p. 102), 
of Lc Clerc (Historia Ecclesiast. p. 427), of Dr. Lardner (Testimonies, vol. i. p. 'Mb), 
and of the Bishop of Gloucester (Divine Legation, vol. iii. p. 3S). But as the word 
eonticti does not unite very happily with the rest of the sentence, James Gronovius 
has preferred the reading of conjuHcti, which is authorised by the valual>lo MS. of 
Florence. 
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^' on crosses ; others sewn up in the skins of wild beasts, and exposed 
'^ to the fury of dogs ; others again, smeared over with combustible 
*^ materials, were used as torches to illuminate the darkness of the 
"night. The gardens of Nero were destined for the melancholj 
" spectacle, which was accompanied with a horse-race, and honoured 
" with the presence of the emperor, who mingled with the populace 
" in the dress and attitude of a charioteer. The guilt of the Chris- 
*^ tians deserved indeed the most exemplary punishment, but the 
" public abhorrence was changed into commiseration, from the 
*^ opinion that those unhappy wretches were sacrificed, not so much to 
" the public welfare as to the cruelty of a jealous tyrant"" Those 
who survey with a curious eye the revolutions of mankind may 
observe that the gardens and circus of Nero on the Vatican, whidi 
were polluted with the blood of the first Christians, have been ren- 
dered still more famous by the triumph and by the abuse of the 
persecuted reli^on. On the same spot ^^ a temple, which &r sur- 
passes the ancient glories of the Capitol, has been since erected by 
the Christian Pontifls, who, deriving their claim of universal dominion 
from an humble fisherman of Galilee, have succeeded to the throne of 
the Csesars, given laws to the barbarian conquerors of Rome, and 
extended their spiritual jurisdiction from the coast of the Baltic to the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean. 

But it would be improper to dismiss this account of Nero's perse^ 
cution till we have made some observations that may serve to remove 
the difficulties with which it is perplexed, and to throw some light on 
the subsequent history of the church. 

1. The most sceptical criticism is obliged to respect the truth of 
Remarka on this extraordinary fact, and the integrity of this celebrated 
SfiScftSr passage of Tacitus. The former is confirmed by the diligent 
{J^^r*Liai- ^^^ accurate Suetonius, who mentions the punishment which 
chriafiiiS? Nero inflicted on the Christians, a sect of men who had 
by Nero. embraced a new and criminal superstition.^* The latter 
may be proved by the consent of the most ancient manuscripts ; by 
the inimitable character of the style of Tacitus ; by his reputation, 
which guarded his text from the interpolations of pious fraud ; and 
by the purport of his narration, which accused the first Chrisdans of 
the most atrocious crimes, without insinuating that they possessed 
any miraculous or even magical powers above the rest of mankind.'* 

** Tacit. Annal. xv. 44. 

^ Nardini Roma Autica, p. 487. DonatuB do Romft Antiquft, 1. iii. p. 449. 

^ Sueton. in Nerone, c. 16. The epithet of malejicii, which some sagacious com- 
moutators have tranfllated matjical, ib considered by the more rational Mosheim as only 
BynonymouB to the exitialniis of Tacitus. 

^ The passage concerning Jcaus Christ which was inserted into the text of Josephus 
InJtwccn the time of < >rigen and that of Eusebins, may furnish an example of no 
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2. Notwithstanding it is probable that Tacitus was born some years 
l)efore the fire of Rome,'' he could derive only from reading and 
conversation the knowledge of an event which happened during his 
infancy. Before he gave himself to the public he calmly waited till 
his genius had attained its full maturity, and he was more than forty 
years of age when a grateful regard for the memory of the virtuous 
Agricola extorted from him the most early of those historical com- 
positions which will delight and instruct the most distant posterity. 
After making a trial of his strength in the life of Agricola, and the 
description of Germany, he conceived, and at length executed, .1 
more arduous work, — the history of Rome, in thirty books, from the 
fall of Nero to the accession of Nerva. The administration of Nerva 
introduced an age of justice and prosperity, which Tacitus had 
destined for the occupation of his old age '^^ but when he took a 
nearer view of his subject, judging, perhaps, that it was a more 
honourable or a less invidious office to record the vices of past tyrants 
than to celebrate the virtues of a reigning monarch, he chose rather 
to relate, under the form of annals, the actions of the four immediate 
successors of Augustus. To collect, to dispose, and to adorn a series 
of fourscore years in an immortal work, every sentence of which is 
|ircgnant with the deepest ol)servations and tlie most lively images, 
was an undertaking sufficient to exercise the genius of Tacitus 
himself during the greatest part of his life. In the last years of the 
reign of Trajan, whilst the victorious monarch extended the jwwer 
of Rome l)eyoiid its ancient limits, the historian was describing, in 
the second an<l fourth books of his Annals, the tyranny of Tiberius ;" 
and the emperor Hadrian must have succeeded to the throne before 
Tacitus, in the regular pn)secution of his work, could relate the fire 
of the capital and the cruelty of Nero towards the unfortunate 
Christians. At the distance of sixty years it was the duty of the 

▼ulgar forger}'. Tho accoinpliiibment of the pn)|>1iccie8, tlie virtues, miracleii, aiul 
resurrection of Jestui, ar« c]i.'«tiuctly related. Juecphus acknowledges that ho was Uie 
Messiah, and hesitates whether he should call him a man. If any douht ciui still 
remain concerning this celubnite<i pasitage, the reader may examine Uic iMiiutixl (tbj(*c- 
tiona of I^ Fevre (Hayercamp. Jomph. tom. ii. p. 267-273), the laboured answers of 
Daubux \\*. lt^7-2.{2), and the masterly reply (Bibliothtxjuo Ancienne et MtHlenie, 
t'tm. vii i>. 2 17-'J8H) r>f an anonymous critic, whom I believe to have been the learned 
A\Af6 de I^onffuerue* 

^ See tlie livw of Tacitus by Lipaius and the Abb<< de la Bleterie, Dictionnaire de 
Bayle k Tarticle TAriTi:. and Fabridus, Biblioth. LAtin. tom. ii. p. aB8, edit. Kmoet. 

* Pniiri|iatum I>ivi Nervio, et imperium Tn^jani, uberiorem secnrioremc^ue materiain, 
•euectuti •ei>usui. Tacit, ilist. i. 1. " See lacit. Anual. ii. 61, iv. 4. 

* The m<Mlcm e<litor of Kiiit«*bius, liei- gethcr a forgery, but interpolated wtti: 
nicheu, has aflontcd. and a)>lysup|M>rted. a many additional claum-s. Hoinichen has 
Doiion, which bstl before suggested it^flf ende.ivoured todisi'ngagt>thc«o.-igiiial text 
lo tlM oditur, that this pai«sage is not alto- from the f jreigc and TJi>r« n'« tut matter. 

- M. 
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annalist to adopt the narratives of contemporaries ; but it was natural 
for the philosopher to indulge himself in tiie description of the origin, 
the progress, and the character of the new sect, not so much accord* 
ing to the knowledge or prejudices of the age of Nero, as according 
to those of the time of Hadrian. 3. Tacitus very frequently trusli 
to the curiosity or reflection of his readers to supply those inter- 
mediate circumstances and ideas which, in his extreme oondseness, 
he has thought proper to suppress. We may therefore presume to 
imagine some probable cause which could direct the cruelty of Nero 
against the Christians of Rome, whose obscurity, as well as innocence, 
should have shielded them from his indignation, and even from his 
notice. The Jews, who were numerous in the capital and oppressed 
in their own country, were a much fitter object for the suspicions of 
the emperor and of the people : nor did it seem unlikely that a van- 
quished nation, who already discovered their abhorrence of the 
lloman yoke, might have recourse to the most atrocious means of 
gratifying their implacable revenge. But the Jewg possessed veiy 
poweriiil advocates in the palace, and even in the heart of the 
tyrant ; his wife and mistress, the beautiful Poppaea, and a frivourite 
player of the race of Abraham, who had already employed their 
intercession on behalf of the obnoxious people.^° In their room it 
was necessary to offer some other victims, and it might easily be 
suggested that, although the genuine followers of Moses were 
innocent of the fire of Rome, there had arisen among them a new 
and pernicious sect of Galileans, which was capable of the most 
horrid crimes. Under the appellation of Galil^eans two distinc- 
tions of men were confounded, the most opposite to each other in 
their manners and principles ; the disciples who had embraced the 
faith of Jesus of Nazareth,^ ^ and the zealots who had followed the 
standard of Judas the Gaulonitc.*^ The former were the friends^ 
the latter were the enemies, of human kind ; and the only resem- 
blance between them consisted in the same inflexible constancy which, 
in the defence of their cause, rendered them insensible of death and 
tortures. The followers of Judas, who impelled their countrymen 
into rebellion, were soon buried under the ruins of Jenisalem ; whilst 

^ The player's name was Aliturua. Through the same channel, Josephuii (de Vit& 
8U&, c. 3), about two years before, had obtained the pardon and release of some 
Jewish priests who were prisoners at Rome. 

*' The learned Dr. Lanlner (Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, vol. ii. p. 102, 103) 
has proved that the name of Qalila^ans was a very ancient, and perhaps the primitive, 
apnellation of the Christians. 

*^ Joseph. Antiquitat. xviii. 1, 2. Tillemont, Ruine dcs Juifs, p. 742. The sons 
of Judas were crucified in the time of Claudius. His gi'andson Eleazar, after Jerusalem 
was taken, defended a strong fortress with 960 of his most desperate followers. When 
the battering-ram had made a breach, they timed thsir swords against their wivesi 
iheii* children, and at length against their owr breasta They died to the last mtn. 
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those of Jesus, known by the more celebrated name of Christians, 
diffused themselves over the Roman empire. How natural was it 
for Tacitus, in the time of Hadrian, to appropriate to the Christians 
the guilt and the sufferings^ which he might, with far greater truth 
and justice, have attributed to a sect whose odious memory was 
almost extinguished I 4. Whatever opinion may be entertained of 
this conjecture (for it is no more than a conjecture), it is evident that 
the effect, as well as the cause, of Nero's persecution, were confined 
to the walls of Rome ;^* that the religious tenets of the GalilaBans, or 
Christians, were never made a subject of punishment, or even of 
inquiry ; and that, as the idea of their sufferings was, for a long time, 
connected with the idea of cruelty and injustice, the moderation of 
succeeding princes inclined them to spare a sect oppressed by a 
tyrant whose rage had been usually directed against virtue and in- 
nocence. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the flames of war consumed almost 
at the same time the Temple of Jerusalem and the Capitol opprwiionof 
of Rome ; ** and it appears no less singular that the tribute ^^52i*£l 
which devotion had destined to the former should have ^™i'*^ 
been converted by the power of an assaulting victor to restore and 
adorn the splendour of the latter.^^ The emperors levied a general 
capitation tax on the Jewish people ; and although the sum assessed 
on the head of each individual was inconsiderable, the use for which 
it was designed, and the severity with which it was exacted, were 

* Sea DodweU. PMidUt. Hart. 1. xiiL The Spanish Inscription in Qniter, p. 238, 
No. 9, is a manilSBst and acknowledged forgery, contriTed by that noted impostor 
Cjriacus of Ancona to flatter the pride and prejudices of the Spaniards. See Fcrreras, 
Ilistoire d'Espagne, torn. i. p. 192. 

^ The Capitol was burnt during the civil war between Vitellius and Vespasian, the 
19th of December, A.D. 69. On the l(>th of August, a.d. 70, the Temple of Jerusalem 
was destroyed by the hands of the Jews themselves, rather than by those of the 
Romans. 

^ The new Capitol was dedicated by Domitian. Suoton. in Domitian. c. 5. Plutarch 
in Poplicola [c. 10], tom. i. p. 230, edit. Bryant. The gilding alone cost 12,000 talents 
(above two luillions and a halO- It was the opinion of Martial (1. ix. Epigram 4), 
that, if the emperor had called in his debts, Jupiter himself, even though he had 
made a gcDsral auction of Olympus, would have been unable to pay two shillings in 
the pound. 

* This ooiyecture is entirely devoid, Juifrt, t. i. p. 491.) Moreover, the name of 
ttot merely of verisimilitude, but even of Christians had long been given in Roma 
possibility. Tacitus could not be deceived to the disciples of Jesus ; and Tacitus 
tn a pp rop r iating to the Christiann of Rome affirms too positively, refers too distinctly 
the guilt and the sufferings which he might to its otymolofnr, to allow us to suspect 
have attributerl with far greater truth to any mistake on nis part. — G. 

the fuUowen of Judas the (iaulonite; for M. Guiasot's expressions are not in the 

the latter never went to Konio. Th«>ir hnuit t<>o stn>ng sgsinst this strange ima- 

rsvolt, their atteiiints, their o[»itiions, their giuation of Gibbon; it may be doubted 

wan, their punishment, hail no other whether the followers of Judas were known 

ibeatni boi Ju«Upa. (Dasnongu, Hist, des asasoctuoder thenameof Galilieans. — M« 
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considered as an intolerable grievance.^^ Since the officers of the 
revenue extended their unjust claim to many persona who were 
strangers to tb.3 blood or religion of the Jews, it was impossible that 
the Christians, who had so often sheltered themselves under the shads 
of the synagogue, should now escape this rapacious persecutim. 
Anxious as they were to avoid the slightest infection of idolatry, 
their conscience forbade them to contribute to the honour of that 
daBmon who had assumed the character of the Capitoline Jupiter. 
As a very numerous though declining party among the Christiam 
still adhered to the law of Moses, their efforts to dissemble theii 
Jewish origin were detected by the decisive test of circumcision , ^' 
nor were the Roman magistrates at leisure to inquire into the difier- 
ence of their religious tenets. Among the Christians who were 
brought before the tribunal of the emperor, or, as it seems more 
probable, before that of the procurator of Judaea, two persons are 
said to have appeared, distinguished by their extraction, which was 
more truly noble than that of the greatest monarchs. These were 
the grandsons of St Jude the apostle, who himself was the brother 
of Jesus Christ.^* Their natural pretensions to tlie throne of David 
might perhaps attract the respect of the people, and excite the 
jealousy of the governor ; but the meanness of their garb and the 
simplicity of their answers soon convinced him that they were neither 
desirous nor capable of disturbing the peace of the Roman empire. 
They frankly confessed their royal origin, and their near relation to 
the Messiah ; but they disclaimed any temporal views, and professed 
tliat his kingdom, which they devoutly expected, was purely of a 
spiritual and angelic nature. When they were examined concerning 
their fortune and occupation, they showed their hands hardened with 
daily labour, and declared that they derived their whole subsistence 
from the cultivation of a farm near the village of Cocaba, of the 
extent of about twenty-four English acres,^^ and of the value of nine 

*"* With regard to the tribute, see Dion Casaius, 1. Ixvi. [c. 7] p. 1082, with Rri- 
niarus's notes; Spanhoim, de Usu Numismatum, torn. ii. p. 571; and Basnage, Hia- 
toiro des Juifs, 1. vii. c. 2. 

^ Suetonius (in Domitian. c. 12) had seen an old man of ninety publicly examined 
before the procurator's tribunal. This is what Martial calls Mentula tributis *^«^^nf>*^i 

^ This appellation was at first understood in the most obvious sense, and it wai 
supposed that the brothers of Jesus were the lawful issue of Joseph and Mary. A 
devout respect for the virginity of the mother of Qod suggested to the Gnoatics, and 
afterwards to the orthodox Greeks, the expedient of bestowing a second wife on Joseph. 
The Latins (from the time of Jerome) improved on that hint, asserted the perpetual 
celibacy of Josepn, and justified by many similar examples the new interpretation 
that Jude, as well as Simon an 1 James, who are styled the brothers of Jeeus Christ, 
were only his first-cousins. See Tillcmont, M<5m. Eccldsiast. torn. ipartilL; and 
Bcausobre, Hist. Critique du Manichtiisme, 1. 11. c. 2. 

* Thirty-nine vXi^^a, squai'es of an hundred feet each, which, if strictly computed^ 
would scarcely amount to nine acres. But the probability of circuuistaucea, the 
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thousand drachma, or three hundred pounds sterling. The ^ranosonft 
of St. Jude were dismissed with compassion and contempt.'" 

But although the obscurity of the house of David miglit protect 
ihem fipom the suspicions of a tyrant, the present greatness tjircution 
of his own family alarmed the pusillanimous temper of tho consul 
I>omitian, which could only be appeased by the blood of those 
Romans whom he either feared, or hated, or esteemed. Of the two 
si>ns of his uncle Flavius Sabinus,-* the elder was soon* convicted 
of treasonable intentions, and the younger, who bore the name ol 
Flavius Clemens, was indebted for his safety to his want of courage 
and ability.** The emperor for a long time distinguished so harm* 
less a kinsman by his favour and protection, bestowed on him his 
own niece Domitilla, adopted the children of that marriage to the 
hope of the succession, and invested their father with the honours of 
the consulship. But he had scarcely finished the term of his annual 
magistracy, when on a slight pretence he was condemned and 
executed ; Domitilla was banished to a desolate island on the coast 
of Campania ; *' and sentences either of death or of confiscation were 
pronounced against a great number of persons who were involved in 
the same accusation. The guilt imputed to their charge was that of 
Atheism and Jewish manners ; *^ a singular association of ideas, which 
cannot with any propriety be applied except to the Christians, as 
they were obscurely and imperfectly viewed by the magistrates and 
by the writers of that period. On the strength of so probable an 
interpretation, and too eagerly admitting the suspicions of a tyrant 
as an evidence of their honourable crime, the church has placed both 
Clemens and Domitilla among its first martyrs, and has branded the 
cruelty of Domitian with the name of the second persecution. But 
this persecution (if it deserves that epithet) was of no long duration. 
A few months after the death of C^lemens and the banishment of 
Domitilla, Stephen, a freedman belonging to the latter, who had 

practice of other Qrcck writers, and the authority of M. de ValoU, incline me to belicTe 
that the eXi^ in uaod to exproes the Roman jugenim. 

** Euaebiua, iii. 2u. The iitory ia taken from lli*gcsippua. 

" See the death and character of Sabinua in Tacitua (iliit. iii. 74, 75^. Sabinua 
waa the elder brother, an<l. till the acccaaion of Yoapaaian, had been conaidered aa the 
principal aupport of the Flavian family. 

** Flarium Clementem pAtnieleni auum ctmicm^tisiUmt iwriia .... ex tcnuiMiinA 
atsapicione intereinit. Sueton. in I>omitian. c. 1,'>. 

^ The iale of PaiidatariA, aoconiing to Dion. Uruttius PnraenH (apud KiiiH.'b. iii. 
IM) baniahee her to th<it of Pontia, which waa not far diatant from the other. Tliat 
dtflTemwe, and a mixtake, either of Kiiaebins or of hia tmnacrilK>ri, havefnven occaaion 
to auppnee two Domitillaa, tho wife and the niece of l!lemona. i^ Tillemi>uty M4« 
moirai KcclAaiactiqua, tom. ii. p. V!24. 

** Dion, 1. Izvii. [c. 14! p. 111.'. If the liriittiua Prvaens, from whom it ia pro- 
bable that be eoll«cted thia a/i-couut, waa the corroapondeut of Pliny (^KpiatoL vii. .'}}, 
^9 imy cooatder htm ■■ a contemporary writer. 
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enjoyed tlie favour, but who had Dot surely embraced the Couth, of nit 
mistress,^ assassinated the emperor in his palace.^^ The memoiy <rf 
Domitian was condemned by the senate; his acts were resdu^d; 
his exiles recalled ; and under the gentle administration of Nerva, 
while the innocent were restored to their rank and fortunes, even the 
most guilty either obtained pardon or escaped punishment.^' 

IL About ten years afterwards, under the reign of Trajan, the 
Ignorance of youugcr Pliny was intrusted by his friend and master with 
oemfng^rhe ^^® govemmcnt of Bithynia and Pontus. He soon found 
chitotiauB. himself at a loss to determine by what rule of justice or of 
law he should direct his conduct in the execution of an office the 
most repugnant to his humanity. Pliny had never assisted at any 
judicial proceedings against the Christians, with whose name alone he 
seems to be acquainted ; and he was totally uninformed with regard 
to the nature of their guilt, the method of their conviction, and the 
degree of their punishment In this perplexity he had recourse to his 
usual expedient, of submitting to the wisdom of Trajan an impartial, 
and, in some respects, a favourable account of the new superstition, 
requesting the emperor that he would condescend to resolve his 
doubts and to instruct his ignorance.^^ The life of Pliny had been 
employed in the acquisition of learning, and in the business of the 
world. Since the age of nineteen he had pleaded with distinction 
in the tribunals of Rome,^^ filled a place in the senate, had been 
invested with the honours of the consulship, and had formed very 
numerous connections with every order of men, both in Italy and in 
the provinces. From fits ignorance therefore we may derive some 
useftil information. We may assure ourselves that when he accepted 
the government of Bithynia there were no general laws or decrees of 
the senate in force against the Christians ; that neither Trajan nor 
any of his virtuous predecessors, whose edicts were received into the 
civil and criminal jurisprudence, had publicly declared their inten- 

** Suet, in Domit. c. 17. Philoatratus in Vit. Apollon. 1. viiL 

*• Dion, 1. btviii. [c. 1] p. 1118. Plin. Epistol. iv. 22. 

^ Plin. Epistol. x. 97. The learned Mosheim expresses himself (p. 147, 232) with 
the highest approbation of Pliny's moderate and candid temper. Notwithstandiiig 
Dr. Lurdner's suspicions (see Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, vol. ii. p. 46), I am 
unable to discover any bigotry in his language or proceedings.^ 

** Plin. Epist. ▼. 8. He pleaded his first cause a.d. 81; the year after the fiunoof 
eruptions of Mount Vesuvius, in which his uncle lost his life. 



^ This is an uncandid sarcasm. Tliere attendants, probably deaconeaBOo, to the 

is nothing to connect Stephen with the torture, in onler to ascertain the real nature 

religion of Domitilla. He was a knave of these suspicious meetings: nec oasa riam 

detected in the malversation of money — crcdidi, ex duabus anoillis, quae miniBtne 

int<»*ceptanim pecuniarum ix)us.— M. dicebantur, quid easet yeri etper iormtaitt 

^ Yet the humane Pliny put two fouude quiorore. — M. 
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experience, however, of the life of Cyprian is sufficient to prove thai 
our femcy has exaggerated the perilous situation of a Christian bishop ; 
and that the dangers to which he was exposed were less imminent 
than those which temporal ambition is always prepared to encounter 
in the pursuit of honours. Four Roman emperors, with their families^ 
their favourites, and their adherents, perished by the sword in the 
space of ten years, during which the bishop of Carthage guided by 
his authority and eloquence the councils of the African church. It 
was only in the third year of his administration that he had reason^ 
during a few months, to apprehend the severe edicts of Hit<ki«er 
Decius, the vigilance of the magistrate, and the damours ■™*"*«^'- 
of the multitude, who loudly demanded that Cyprian, the leader of 
the Christiana, should be tlurown to the lions. Prudence suggested ^ 
the necessity of a temporary retreat, and the voice of prudence was 
obeyed. He withdrew himself into an obscure solitude, from whence 
he could maintain a constant correspondence with the clergy and 
people of Carthage; and, concealing himself till the tempest was 
past, he preserved his life, without relinquishing either his power or 
his reputation. His extreme caution did not however escape the 
censure of the more rigid Christians, who lamented, or the reproaches 
of his personal enemies, who insulted, a conduct whidi they considered 
as a pusillanimous and criminal desertion of the most sacred duty.^^ 
The propriety of reserving himself for the future exigendes of the 
church, Uie example of several holy bishops,^* and the divine admoni- 
tions which, as he declares himself he frequently received in visions 
and ecstacies, were the reasons alleged in his justification.^* But his 
best apology may be found in the cheerful resolution with which, 
about eight years afterwards, he suffered death in the cause ojf 
religion. The authentic history of his martyrdom has been recorded 
with unusual candour and impartiality. A short abstract therefore of 
its most important circumstances will convey the dearest information 
of the qnrit and of the forms of the Roman persecutions.^ 

When Valerian was consul for the third, and Gallienus for the 
fourth time, Patemus, proconsul of Africa, summoned aj».»t. 
Cyprian to appear in his private council-chamber. He there 



menu 



^ See the polite but levf^re epistle of the clervnr of Rome to the bishop of Carthage 
(Cypriaa. Epiat. 8, 0). l*ontiu» labours with the greatest care and diligeuoe to justify 
his master against the general censure. 

^ In particular those of Dionvsius of Alexandria, and Gregory Thaumaturgus of 
Keo-Cssarea. See Euseb. Ilist. Rcclesiast 1. vL c. 40; and Memoires de Tillemont, 
torn. iv. part ii. p. 685. 

'* See Cypriau. Epist. 16, and his Life by Pontius. 

** We have an original Life of (>prian by the deacon Pontius, the companion of his 
exile and the spectator of his death ; and we likewise possess the ancient proconsular 
Acts of his martyrdom. These two relations are consistent with each other, and with 
probability; and what is somewhat remarkable, they are both unaullied by ai^ min^ 
culoui circumstanoea. 
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were either ligbtly or frequently undertaken by the Pagan sotjectg of 
the Roman empire/^* 

The expedient which was employed to elude the prudence of the 
ivpaur i^^s affords a sufficient proof how effectually th«y db- 
dainoun. appointed the misdiievous designs of private malioe or 
superstitious zeal. In a large and tumultuous assembly the restniDfti 
of fear and shame, so forcible on the minds of individuals, are deprived 
of the greatest part of their influence. The pious Christian, as he 
was desirous to obtain, or to escape, the glory of martyrdom, expected, 
either with impatience or with terror, the stated returns of the puUie 
games and festivals. On those occasions the inhabitants of the great 
cities of the empire were collected in the circus or the theatre, where 
every circumstance of the place, as well as of the ceremony, contri- 
buted to kindle their devotion and to extinguish their humani^. 
Whilst the numerous spectators, crowned with garlands, perfumed 
with incense, purified wiUi the blood of victims, and surrounded with 
the altars and statues of their tutelar deities, re»gned themselves to 
the enjoyment of pleasures which they considered as an essential part 
of their religious worship, they recollected that the Christians alone 
abhorred the gods of mankind, and, by their absence and melancholy 
on these solemn festivals, seemed to insult or to lament the public 
felicity. If the empire had been afflicted by any recent calamity, by 
a plague, a famine, or an unsuccessful war ; if the Tiber had, or liP 
the Nile had not, risen beyond its banks ; if the earth had shaken, 
or if the temperate order of the seasons had been interrupted, the 
superstitious Pagans were convinced that the crimes and the impiety 
of the Christians, who were spared by the excessive lenity of the 
government, had at length provoked the Divine justice. It was not 
among a licentious and exasperated populace that the forms of legal 
proceedings could be observed ; it was not in an amphitheatre, stained 
with the blood of wild beasts and gladiators, that the voice of com- 
passion could be heard. The impatient clamours of the multitude 
denounced the Christians as the enemies of gods and men, doomed 
tliem to the severest tortures, and, venturing to accuse by name some 
of the most distinguished of the new sectaries, required with irreastible 
vehemence that they should be instantly apprehended and cast to the 

^ EuBebiufl (Hist. Ecclesiast. 1. iv. c. 9) has preserved thu edict of Hadrian. H# 
has likewise (c. 13) given us one still more favourable under the name of Antoniniu, 
the authenticity of which is not so universally allowed. The second Apology of JusfciD 
contains some curious particulars relative to the accusations of Christians. 

* The enactment of this law affoixlft so much mistrust and caution by the 

strong presumption that accusations of ruling authonties, as Qibbon would in- 

ihe "crime of Christianity" were by no sinuate. — M. 
00 uncommon, nor received with 
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ions.** The provincial governors and magistrates who presided in 
;he public 8{)ectacles were usually inclined tc gratiiy the inclinations, 
tnd to appease the rage of the people, by the sacrifice of a few 
obnoxious victims. But the wisdom of the emperors protected the 
[diurch from the danger of these tumultuous clamours and irregular 
accusations, which they justly censured as repugnant both to the 
firmness and to the equity of their administration. The edicts of 
Eladrian and of Antoninus Pius expressly declared that the voice of 
the multitude should never be admitted as legal evidence to convict 
or to punish those unfortunate person^^ who had embraced the enthu- 
siasm of the Christians.^' 

III. Punishment was not the inevitable consequence of conviction, 
and tlic Christians whose guilt was the most clearly proved Truis or uw 
by the testimony of witnesses, or even by their voluntary ^^>»*«***°» 
confession, still retained in their own power the alternative of life or 
death. It was not so much the past offence, as the actual resistance, 
which excited the indignation of the magistrate. He was persuaded 
that he offered them an easy pardon, since, if they consented to cast 
a few grains of incense upon the altar, they were dismissed from the 
tribunal in safety and with applause. It was esteemed the duty of a 
humane judge to endeavour to reclaim, rather than to punish, those 
deluded enthusiasts Varying his tone according to the age, the sex, 
or the situation of the prisoners, he frequently condescended to set 
before their eyes every circumstance which could render life more 
pleasing, or death more terrible ; and to solicit, nay to intreat them, 
that they would show some compassion to themselves, to their families, 
aod to their fnenda^ If tlireats and persuasions proved ineffectual, 
be had often recourse to violence ; the scourge and the rack were 
called in to supply the deficiency of argument, and every art of 
cruelty was employed to subtlue such inflexible, and, as it appeared 
to the Pagans, such criminal obstinacy. The ancient apologists of 
Christianity have censured, with equal truth and severity, the irregular 
conduct of their persecutors, who, contrary to every principle of judicial 
proceeding, admitted the use of torture, in order to obtain, not a 
cuoiieaaion, but a denial, of the crime which was the ol)ject of their 

*■ Sm Tortulluui (Afiolog. c. 4o). Tho AcU of tho Martyrdom of Polyoup exhibit 
m lively pieiuro of thaM tomulU, which wero UBually fumcDiod by the luidioe of the 

** Tbcee ref^Utimm ar« inserCod in th« ftlKivo-inontioDc^l edicts of Iladriao and riiu. 
Se« the Apo]n»^ of Mclito (apud EtiM-b. 1. iv. c. 26). 

* See the rmcript of Trajan, and the c(/iiduct of I'liny. The most authentic A Ha of 
t|i# Martyra abound in these exhortatinUM.* 



* Plinv'a ieet waa the worship of the pcrrtr, and bUtfnheming Chriat— pr a t er ea 
floda, offnindpi to the statue of the oui* inaledicerent Christo. — M. 

a 8 
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inqiury/^ The monks of succeeding ages, who, in their peaoefiil 
solitudes, entertained themselves with diversifying the deaths and 
sufferings of the primitive martyrs, have frequently invented tormenti 
of a much more refined and ingenious nature. In particular, it hii 
pleased them to suppose that the zeal of the Roman magiatratci 
disdaining every consideration of moral virtue or public decency, 
endeavoured to seduce those whom they were unable to vanquifih, 
and that by their orders the most brutal violence was offered to those 
whom they found it impossible to seduce. It is related that piooi 
females, who were prepared to despise death, were sometimes con- 
demned to a more severe trial, and called upon to determine whether 
they set a higher value on their religion or on their chastity. The 
youths to whose licentious embraces they were abandoned recmved a 
solemn exhortation from the judge to exert their most strenuou 
efforts to maintain the honour of Venus against the impious viigin 
who refused to bum incense on her altars. Their violence, however, 
was commonly disappointed, and the seasonable interposition of some 
miraculous power preserved the chaste spouses of Christ fit>m the 
dishonour even of an involuntary defeat We should not indeed 
neglect to remark that the more ancient as well as authentic memo- 
rials of the church are seldom polluted with these extravagant and 
indecent fictions.** 

The total disregard of truth and probability in the representation 
nunwni^of of thcsc primitive martyrdoms was occasioned by a very 
magistratei. natural mistake. The ecclesiastical writers of the fourth or 
fifth centuries ascribed to the magistrates of Rome the same degree 
of implacable and unrelenting zeal which filled their own br^ists 
against the heretics or the idolaters of their own times. It is not 
improbable that some of those persons who were raised to the dignititfj 
of the empire might have imbibed the prejudices of the populace, and 
that the cruel disposition of others might occasionally be stimulated 
by motives of avarice or of personal resentment** But it is certain, 
and we may appeal to the grateful confessions of the first Christians, 
that the greatest part of those magistrates who exercised in the 
provinces the authority of the emperor or of the senate, and to whose 
nands alone the jurisdiction of life and death was intrusted, behaved 

•* In particular, see TertuUian (Apolog. c. 2, 3) and Lactantius (InsUtut. Dinn, 
▼. 0). ^ Their reasonings are almost the same; but we may discover that one of ihrns 
apologists had been a lawyer, and the other a rhetorician. 

•* See two instances of this kind of torture in the Acta Sincera Martyrum, pnblishsd 
by liuinart, p. 160, 399. Jerome, in his Legend of Paul the Hermit, .tells a stniuo 
•tory of a young man who was chained naked on a bod of flowers, and assaulted by a 
beautiful and wanton courtezan. He quelled the rising temptation by bitimr off hii 
tongue. ^^ 

•^ The oonversjrn of his wife provokod Claudius Herminianus, governor of Cappa- 
docia» to treat tbe C^^ii)tia^s with uncommon sevurity. TertuUian ad Scapultm, c ?. 
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like men of polished manners and liberal educations, who respected 
the rules of justice, and who were conversant with the precepts of 
philosophy. They frequently declined the odious task of persecution, 
dismissed the charge with contempt, or suggested to ^e accused 
Christian some legal evasion by which he might elude the severity 
of the laws.*' Whenever they were invested with a discretionary 
power,** they used it much less for the oppression than for the relief 
and benefit of the afSicted church. They were far from condemning 
all the Christians who were accused before their tribunal, and very 
far irom punishing with death all those who were convicted of an 
obstinate adherence to the new superstition. Contenting themselves, 
for the most part, with the milder chastisements of imprisonment, 
exile, or slavery in the mines,** they left the unhappy victims of their 
justice some reason to hope that a prosperous event, the accession, 
the marriage, or the triumph of an emperor, might roeedily restore 
them by a general pardon to their former state. ^Xhe hmoMn^ 
martyrs, devoted to immediate execution by the Roman ofm«rt7ra. 
magistrates, appear to have been selected from the most opposite 
extremes. They were either bishops and presbyters, the persons the 
most distinguished among the Christians by their rank and influence, 
and whose example might strike terror into the whole sect ; ^ or else 
they were the meanest and most abject among them, particularly 
those of the servile condition, whose lives were esteemed of little value, 
and whose sufferings were viewed by the ancients with too careless 
an indifference.''^ The learned Origen, who, from his experience as 
well as reading, was intimately acquainted with the history of the 
Christians, declares, in the most express terms^ that the number of 

^ TertoUian, in his epistle to the governor of Africay mentions seversl remirkable 
inntanciw of lenity and forbearance which had happened within his knowledge. 

** Keqne enim in uniTersam aliauid quod quasi oertam formam babeat^ oonstitui 
potest: an expression of Tnjan, widch gave a very great latitude to the governors of 
provinces.* 

* In metalla damnamur, in insulas relegamur. Tertullian, Apolog. c. 12. The 
mines of Kumidia contained nine bishops, with a proportionable number of their 
eletfrr and people, to whom Cyprian addressed a pious epistle of praise and comfort. 
See Cyprian. Epistol. 76» 77. 

w Aiough we cannot receive with entire confidence either the epistles or the acts of 
Ignatius (they may be found in the 2nd volimie of the Apostolic Fathen), yet we 
may quote that bishop of Antioch as one of these exemplary martyrs. He was sent in 
ehuns to Borne as a pubUc spectacle; and when he arrived at TVoas he received the 
pleasing intelligence tnat the persecution of Antioch was already at an end. 

^ Among the martyrs of Lyons (Euseb. 1. v. c. 1) the slave Blandina was distin- 
guished by more exquisite tortures. Of the five martyrs so much celebrated in the 
Acts of Felicitas and Perpetua, two were of a servile, nod two others of a very mean, 
•ondition. 

* Gibbon altogether forgets that Trajan persevered in their faith to be led to ex** 
fiilly approved of the course pursued by cution: perseverantes duci juiei.— M. 
Pliny. That course was^ to order all who 
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martyrs was very inconsiderable.''' Ilis authority would alone be 
sufficient to annihilate that formidable army of martyrs, whoee Te&a, 
drawn for the most part from the catacombs of Rome, have repleniflbed 
so many churches,''^ and whose marvellous achievements have been 
the subject of so many volumes of holy romance.''^ But the geoend 
assertion of Origen may be explained and confirmed by the particular 
testimony of his friend Dionysius, who, in the immense city of Alex- 
andria, and under the rigorous persecution of Decius, reckons only 
ten men and seven women who suffered for the profes^on of the 
Christian name."* 

During the same period of persecution, the zealous, the eloquent, 
Example of the ambitious Cyprian governed the church, not only of 
^SS^t Carthage, but even of Africa. He possessed every quality 
oarihage. which could engage the reverence of the fsuthfiil, or provoke 
the suspicions and resentment of the Pagan magistrates. His 
character as well as his station seemed to mark out that holy prelate 
as the most distinguished object of envy and of danger.^* The 

f^ Origen. advers. Celsum, 1. iii. p. 1 16 [c. 8, torn. i. p. 452, ed. Bened.]. His words de- 
serve to be transcribed: — "'OXsyu xmrk xm^tlf, Kci ^^i^» tbmfi0finrr$i iriri^rii Xfurrunm* 

^ If we recoUect that all the Plebeians of Rome were not Christians, and that aU 
the Cliristians were not saints and martyrs, we may judge with how much safety 
religious honours can be ascribed to bones or urns indiscriminately taken from the 
public burial-place. After ten centuries of a very free and open trade some suspicions 
have arisen among the more learned Catholics. They now require, as a proof of 
sanctity and martyrdom, the letters 13. M., a vial full of red liquor supposed to be 
blood, or the figure of a palm-tree. But the two former signs are of little weight, 
and with regard to the last, it b observed by the critics — 1. That tlie figure, as it is 
called, of a palm, b perhaps a cypress, and perhaps only a stop, the flourish of a 
comma used in the monumental inscriptions. 2. That tlio pahu was the symbol of 
victory among the P^igans. 3. That among the Christians it served as the emblem, 
not only of martyrdom, but in general of a joyful resurrection. See the epistle of 
P. Mabillon on the worship of unknown saints, and Muratori sopra le Antichiiik 
Italiane, Disscrtat. iviii. 

^* As a specimen of these legends, we may be Ratisfied with 10,Q00 Christian sol- 
diers crucified in one day, either by Tnijan or Hadrian, on Moimt Ararat. See 
Baronius ad Biartyrologium Homanum; Tillemont, M^m. Eccl^iast. torn. iL part ii. 
p. 438; and Qeddes's Miscellanies, vol. ii. p. 203. The abbreviation of Mil., which 
may signify either soldiers or thousandSf b said to have occasioned some extraordinary 
qiistakes. 

^* Dionysius ap. Euseb. 1. vi. c. 41 . One of the seventeen was likewise aocoaed of 
robbery.** 

^ The letters of Cyprian exhibit a very curious and original picture both of the mam 
and of the times. See likewise the two Lives of Cyprian, composed with equal accuracy, 
though with very different views; the one by Le Clerc (Biblioth^que UniTeraelu^ 
tom. xii. p. 208-378), the other by Tillemont, Mdmoires Eccldsiastiques, torn. ir. 
part i. p. 76-459. 

* The words that follow should be under Caracalla, Elagabalus, Alexaadtf 
quoted: " Qod not permitting that all this Severus, and Philip, who had not pens- 
class of men should bo cxterminatod;" cuted the Christians. It was during the 
which appears to indicate that Origen reign of the latter that Origen wrote his 
thought the number put to death iucon- books against Celsus. — O. 
siderable only when co :. pared to the ^ Qibbonought to have said, was fieJaeH 
numbers who had survived. Bc8ide» this, accused of robbery, for so it b in the Qrov 
he ia speaking of the state of Ihereligion text. — G. 
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experience, however, of the life of Cyprian is sii£5cient to prove thai 
our (ancy has exaggerated the perilous situation of a Christian bishop ; 
and that the dangers to which he was exposed were leas imminent 
than those which temporal ambition is always prepared to encounter 
in the pursuit of honours. Four Roman emperors, with their families^ 
their favourites, and their adherents, perished by the sword in the 
space of ten years, during which the bishop of Carthage guided by 
his authority and eloquence the councils of the African church, ft 
was only in the third year of his administration that he had reason^ 
during a few months, to apprehend the severe edicts of Hit<ki«er 
Decius, the vigilance of the magistrate, and the clamours ■™*"*«^'- 
of the multitude, who loudly demanded that Cyprian, the leader of 
the Christiana, should be tlurown to the lions. Prudence suggested ^ 
the necessity of a temporary retreat, and the voice of prudence was 
obeyed. He withdrew himself into an obscure solitude, from whence 
he could maintain a constant correspondence with the clergy and 
people of Carthage; and, concealing himself till the tempest was 
past, he preserved his life, without relinquishing either his power or 
his reputation. His extreme caution did not however escape the 
censure of the more rigid Christians, who lamented, or the reproaches 
of his personal enemies, who insulted, a conduct whidi they considered 
as a pusillanimous and criminal desertion of the most sacred duty.^^ 
The propriety of reserving himself for the future exigendes of the 
diurch, the example of several holy bishops,^* and the divine admoni- 
tions whidi, as he declares himself he frequently received in visions 
and ecstades, were the reasons alleged in his justification.^* But his 
best apology may be found in the cheerful resolution with which, 
about eight years afterwards, he suffered death in the cause of 
religion. The authentic history of his martyrdom has been recorded 
with unusual candour and imputiality. A short abstract therefore of 
its most important drcumstaiices will convey the clearest information 
of the sfiiit and of the forms of the Roman persecutions.*® 

Whao Valerian was consul for the third, and Gallienus for the 
ibiirth time, Patemus, proconsul of Africa, summoned a.i».»t. 
Cyprian to appear in his private council-chamber. He there 
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^ Sec Um polite but MT^re epwtle of the cleixT of Rome to the biiihop of Carthfif;;e 
(Cyprian. E|itsi. 8, 0>. rontiu» Uboun with the greatest care and diligonoe to justify 
bie uuMter againet the general cenaure. 

** In particular thoee of DiouTsiua of Alexandria, and Qreffory ThAumaturgu* of 
Ker>4J'a:aarea. Bee Euaeb. Iliat. Kccleaiaat 1. vi. c. 40; and Meinoires de Tillemont, 
ti>ni. iv. part it p. f>H5. 

" See Cyprian. Epiiit. 14, and his Life by Puntitis. 

** We have an original Life of (^vprian by the denoon Pontius, the companion of his 
exile and the spectator of bin death ; and we likewijH* ixtamstis the anci«nt {iroconsular 
Act« of his ouHrtyrdom. The^e two relations are oi>nj«iiiti*ut with each other, an<l with 
probability; and what is somewhat remarkable, they are both unsullitid by ai^ mbw 
cukiuscirti 
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aoqiiadnted him with the imperial mandate which he had just 
received,^^ that those who had abandoned the Roman religion shoiUJ 
immediately return to the practice of the ceremonies of their an^ 
oestors. Cyprian replied without heutation that he was a Chriauan 
and a bishop, devoted to the worship of the. true and only Deity, to 
whom he offered up his daily supplications for the safety and ftoBr 
perity of the two emperors, his lawful sovereigns. With modest oon- 
fidence he pleaded the privilege of a citizen in refusing to give any 
answer, to some invidious and indeed illegal questions which the pro- 
consul had proposed. A sentence of banishment was pronounced as 
the penalty of Cyprian's disobedience ; and he was conducted with- 
out delay to Curubis, a free and maritime city of Zeugitana, in a 
pleasant situation, a fertile territory, and at the distance of about 
> forty miles fix)m Carthage.** The exiled bishop enjoyed the con- 
veniences of life and the consciousness of virtue. His reputation wa£ 
diffused over Africa and Italy ; an accoimt of his behaviour was pub- 
lished for the edification of the Christian world ;*^^ and his solitude 
was frequently interrupted by the letters, the visits, and the con- 
gratulations of the faithfid. On the arrival of a new proconsul in 
the province the fortune of Cyprian appeared for some time to wear 
a still more {iBivourable aspect. He was recalled from banishment, 
and, though not yet permitted to return to Carthii^e, his own gardens 
in tlie neighbourhood of the capital were assigned for the place of 
his residence.** 

At length, exactly one year *^ after Cyprian was first apprehended, 
Hiaoon- Galcrius Maximus, proconsul of Africa, received the im- 
demnauou. p^^ial Warrant for the execution of the Christian teachers. 
The bishop of Carthage was sensible that he should be singled out 
for one of the first victims, and the frailty of nature tempted him to 
withdraw himself, by a secret flight, from the danger and the honour 

^' It should seem that theso wore circular orders, sent at the same time to aU the 
governors. Dionysius (ap. Euseb. 1. vii. c. 11) relates the history of his own banish- 
ment from Alexandria almost in the same manner. But as ho escaped and survived 
the persecution, we must account him either moro or leas fortunate than Cyprian. 

"* See Plin. Hist. Natur. v. 3; Cellarius, Qeograph. Antiq. part iii. p. 96; Shaw's 
Travels, p. 90; and for the adjacent counti^ (which is tei*mmated by Capo Bona, or 
the promontory of Mercury) TAfrique do Marmol. torn. ii. p. 494. There are tho 
remains of an aqueduct near Curubis, or Curbis, at present altered into Gurbes; and 
Dr. Shaw read an inscription which styles that city Colonia Fulvia, The deacon Pon- 
tiuB (in Vitw Cyprian, c. 12) calls it " Apricum et competentem locum, hospitiom pro 
"volimtate secretum, et quicquid apponi ois ante promissum est, qui regnum et jus* 
'* titiam Dei quserunt." 

" See Cyprian. Epistol. 77, edit. Fell. 

•* Upon his conversion he had sold those gardens for the benefit of the poor. The 
indulgence of God (most probably tho libcmlity of some Christian friond) restonsd 
them to Cyprian. See Pontius, c. 15. 

** When Cyprian, a twelvemonth before, was sent into ezilo, he dreamt that he 
should be put to death the next day. Tlio event made it necessary to explain thel 
word as signifying a year. Pontius, c. 12. 
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of martyrdom ;* but, soon rcooyering that fortitude which his cha* 
meter required, he returned to his gardens, and patiently expected 
the ministers of death. Two officers of rank, who were intrustetl 
with that commission, placed Cyprian between them in a chariot, 
and, as the proconsul was not then at leisure, they conducted him, 
not to a prison, but to a private house in Carthage, which belonged 
to one of them. An elegant supper was provided for the entertain- 
ment of the bishop, and his Christian fiiends were permitted for the 
last time to enjoy his society, whilst the streets were filled with a 
multitude of the & tiifid, anxious and alarmed at the approaching 
fiite of their sjHritual father. ^^ In the mommg he appeared before 
the tribunal of the proconsul, who, after informing himself of the 
name and situation of Cyprian, commanded him to offer sacrifice, and 
pressed him to reflect on the consequences of his disobedience. The 
refusal of Cyprian was firm and decisive, and the magistrate, when 
he had taken the opinion of hi? council, pronounced, with some 
reluctance, the sentence of death. It was conceived in the following 
terms : " That Thascius Cyprianus should be immediately beheaded, 
as the enemy of the gods of Rome, and as the chief and ringleader 
of a criminal association, which he had seduced into an impious 
resi^nce against the laws of the most holy emperors Valerian and 
" Gallienus." "^^ The manner of his execution was the mildest and 
least ]^nful that could be inflicted on a person convicted of any 
capit/J offence : nor was the use of torture admitted to obtain from 
the bishop of Carthage either the recantation of his principles or the 
di^Mvery of his accomplices. 

As soon as the sentence was proclaimed, a general cry of ^' We 
^* will die with him" arose at once among the listening Hbmartjr. 
multitude of Christians who waited before the palace gates. ^^"^ 

** Poniiua (c. 15) acknowledges that C^rian, with whom he supped, passed the 
night custodi4 delicate. The bishop exercised a last and very proper act of jurisdic- 
tion, by directing that the younger females, who watched in the street, should be re« 
moved from the dangers and temptations of a nocturnal crowd. Act. Proconsularia, 
c 2. 

" See the original sentence in the Acts, c. 4; and in PonUus, c. 17. The latter 
eiqtresses it in a more rhetorical manner. 






" This was not, as it appears, the mo- fratree carissimi, frumontarios esse mii»oa 

tive which induced St. Cyprian to conceal qui me Uticam perduo^rent, et consilio 

jimself for a short time: he was threat- carissimorum persuasum eaaet, ut de 

ened to be carried to Utica; he preferred hortis nostris interim seoederemus, justi 

remaining at Carthace, in onler to suffer interveniente causa, conscnui ; eo quod 

martyrdom in the midst of his flock, and congruat episcopum in eu civitate, in qu& 

in order that his death might conduce to Ecclesis domiiiicsD prscst, illic Dominum 

the edification of those whom he had confiteri et plebem uiiiversam prspositi 

guided during life. Such, at least, is his prssentis confessione clurificari. £p. S3 

own explanation of his conduct in one of [81 eJ. Ox.]. — G. 
his letters : — Cum perlatum ad nu« fuisset. 
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V Tlie generous effusions of their zeal and affection were neither ser- 
^ viceable to Cyprian nor dangerous to themselvea He was led 
away under a guard of tribunes and centurionSi without reastanoe 
and without insult, to the place of his execution, a spacious and lerel 
phun near the city, which was already filled with great numben of 
speotators. His faithful presbyters and deacons were permitted to 
accompany their holy bishop/ They assisted him in laying aside his 
upper garment, spread linen on the ground to catch the predoos 
relics of his blood, and received his orders to bestow fiTe-and-twenty 
pieces of gold on the executioner. The martyr then coTered his ftoe 
with his hands, and at one blow his head was separated fiom his 
body. His corpse remained during some hours exposed to the 
curiosity of the Gentiles, but in the night it was remoTed, and trans- 
ported, in a triumphal procession and with a splendid illuminatioii, 
to the burial-place of the Christians. The funeral of Cyprian was 
publicly celebrated without receiying any interruption fixim the 
Roman magistrates; and those among the fidthfid who had po^ 
formed the last ofiices to his person and his memory were secure from 
the danger of inquiry or of punishment It is remarkable that, of so 
great a multitude of bishops in the province of Africa, Cyprian was 
the first who was esteemed worthy to obtain the crown of mar- 
tyrdom.®* 

It was in the choice of Cyprian either to die a martyr or to live 
varioua In- an apostatc, but on that choice depended the alternative of 
martyrdom, hoiiour or intamy. Could we suppose that the bishop of 
Carthage had employed the profession of the Christian faith only as the 
instrument of his avarice or ambition, it was still incumbent on him to 
support the character which he had assumed,*' and, if he 



^ Pontius, c. 19. M. de Tillemont (Mc'moires, torn. iv. part i. p. 450, note 50) m 
uot pleased with so positive an exclusion of any former martyrs of the epiBOOpal ruik.^ 

•* Whatever opinion we mav entertain of the character or principlee of Tbomaa 
Decket, we must acknowledge that he suffered death with a constancy not unworthy of 
the primitive martyrs. See Lord Lyttel ton's History of Henry II., voL ii. p. 592, &e. 

* There is nothing in the Life of St. ^ M. de Tillemont, as an honest writer 

Cyprian, by Pontius, nor in the ancient explains the difficulties which he felt about 

manuscripts, which can make us suppose the text of Pontius, and concludes by dii- 

that the presbyters and deacons, in their tinctly stating that without doubt there is 

clerical character, and known to be such, some mistake, and that Pontius must have 

had the permission to attend their holy meant only Africa Minor or Carthage ; 

bishop. Setting aside all religious con- for St. Cyprian, in his 58th (69tb) letter 

siderations, it is impossible not to be sur- addressed to Pupian as, speaks expressly 

prised at the kind of complaisance with of many bishops his colleagues, qui pro- 

which the historian here insists, in favour scripti sunt, vel apprehensi in caroere et 

of the persecutors, on some mitigating cir- c«itenis fuerunt; aut qui in exilium rele- 

cumsttmces allowed at the death of a man gati, iUustri itinere nd Dominum profecti 

whose only crime was maintaining his sunt; aut qui quibusdam locis animad- 

own opinions with frankness and courage, versi, ccclestos coronaf de Domini clarifica^ 

-^. tione sumi^erunt. — G 
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the smallest de<|^ree of manly fortitude, rather to expose himself to 
the most cruel tortures than by a single act to exchange the repu- 
tation of a whole life for the abhorren^of his Christian brethren 
and the contempt of the Gentile worl^JBut if the zeal of Cyprian 
was supported by the sincere conTicuoiTof the truth of those doc- 
trines which he preached, the crown of martyrdom must haye appeared 
to him as an object of desire rather than of terrorTNlt is not easy to 
extract any distinct ideas from the yague thouglr^oquent declama- 
tions of the Fathers, or to ascertain the degree of immortal glory and 
happiness which they confidently promised to those who were so 
fortunate as to shed their blood in the cause of religion.*^ They 
inculcated with becoming diligence that the fire of martyrdom 
supplied eyery defect and expiated eyery sin ; that, while the souls of 
ordinary Christians were obliged to ])ass through a slow and painful 
purificadon, the triumphant sufierers entered into the immediate 
fruition of eternal bliss, where, in the society of the patriarchs, the 
apostles, and the prophets, they reigned with Christ, and acted as 
his assessors in the uniyersal judgment of mankind. The assurance 
of a lasting reputation upon earth, a motiye so congenial to the 
yanity of human nature, oflen served to animate the courage of the 
martyrs. The honours which Rome or Athens bestowed on those 
citizens who had fallen in the cause of their country were cold and 
unmeaning demonstrations of respect, when compared with the ardent 
gratitude and deyotion which the primitiye church expressed towards 
the yictorious champions of the faith. The annual commemoration 
of their yirtues and sufferings was observed as a sacred ceremony, 
and at length terminated in religious worship. Among the Christiana 
who had publicly confessed their religious principles, those who (as 
it yery frcMjuently happened) had been dismissed from the tribunal 
or the prisons of the Pagan magistrates obtmned such honours as 
were justly due to their imperfect martyrdom and their generous 
resolution. The most pious females courted the permission of im- 
printing kisses on the fetters which they had worn, and on the 
wounds which they had received. Their persons were esteemed holy, 
their decisions were admitted with deference, and they too oflen 
abused, by their spiritual pride and licentious manners, the pre- 
eminence which their zeal and intrepidity had acquired.** Distinc- 
tions like these, whilst they display the exalted merit, betray tiic 

** See in puticuLir the treatise of Cyprian de Lapnis, p. 87-98, edit. Fell [p. 121.] 
The learning of l>od well (Dinertat. Cyprianic. zii. xiil), and the ingenuity of Middluton 
(FVee Inquiry, p. 162, ice.), have left ncaroely anytliiug to add concerning the merit, 
the honours, and the motives of the martyrs. 

»• Crprian. Epistol. 5, 6, 7, 22, 24; and de Unitat. Ecclmise. The number of pi«- 
tended martyrs has been very much multiplied by the custom which was introduced 
it bestowing that honourable name on confessors. 
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inconsiderable number, of those who suffered and of those who died 
for the profession of Christianity. 

The sober discretion of the present age will more readily censure 
Ardour of than admire, but can more easily admire than imitate, the 
christiant. fervour of the first Christians, who, according to the lively 
expression of Sidpicius Severus, desired martyrdom with more eager- 
ness than his own contemporaries solicited a bishopric.*^ The epistles 
which Ignatius composed as he was carried in chains through the 
<nties of Asia breathe sentiments the most repugnant to the ordinary 
feelings of human nature. He earnestly beseeches the Romans that, 
when he shoidd be exposed in the amphitheatre, they would not, by 
their kind but unseasonable intercession, deprive him of the crown of 
glory ; and he declares his resolution to provoke and irritate the wild 
beasts which might be employed as the instruments of his death.*' 

QSome stories are related of the courage of martyrs who actuaUy 
performed what Ignatius had intended, who exasperated the fury of 
^ the lions, pressed the executioner to hasten his office, cheerftdly 
leaped into the fires which were kindled to consume them, and dis- 
covered a sensation of joy and pleasure in the midst of the most 
exquisite tortur esT^ everal examples have been preserved of a zeal 
impatient of those restraints which the emperors had provided for the 
security of the church. The Christians sometimes supplied by their 
voluntary declaration the want of an accuser, rudely disturbed the 
public service of paganism,'* and, rushing in crowds round the tri- 
bunal of the magistrates, called upon them to pronounce and to 
inHict the sentence of the law. The behaviour of the Christians was 
too remarkable to escape the notice of the ancient philosophers, but 

^ they seem to have considered it with much less admiration than 
asto nishm ent ^Incapable of conceiving the motives which sometimes 
transported theToftitude of believers beyond the bounds of pru- 
dence or reason, they treated such an eagerness to die as the strange 
result ijf obstinate despair, of stupid insensibility, or of superstitious 
frenzy ."O "Unhappy menl" exclaimed the proconsul Antoninus 
to tlie Ou'istians of Asia, " unhappy men ! if you are thus weary of 

^^ Certatim gloriosa in oertamina ruebatur; multoque avidiuB turn martyria gIo« 
riosifl mortibus quffirebantur, quam nunc Episcopatus pravis ambitionibus appetuntur. 
Sulpidus Severui^ 1. ii. [p. 385, ed. Lugd. Bat. } 647.] He might have omitted the 
wonl nunc. 

^ See Epist. ad Roman, c. 4, 5, ap. Patres Apostol. torn. ii. p. 27. It suited the 
purpose of Bishop Pearson (8«e Vindicise Ignatianse, part ii. c. 9) to justify, by a pro> 
fusion of examples and authorities, the sentiments of Ignatius. 

•* The story of Polyeuctes, on which Comeille has founded a very beautiful tragedy, 
is one of the most celebrated, though not perhaps the most authentic, instances of this 
excessive zeal. We should observe that the GOth canon of the council of lUiberia 
refuses the title of martyrs to those who exposed themselves to death by publicly 
destroying the idols. 

^ See Epictetus, 1. iv. c. 7 (though there is some doubt whether he alludes to the 
Cluigtians); lLux:us Antoninus de Ilebus suis, 1. xi. c. 3* Lucian in Peregiin. 
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" your Uvea, is it so difficult for you to find ropes and precipices ? " •• 
lie was extremely cautious (as it is observed by a learned and pious 
historian) of punishing men who had found no accusers but them- 
selves, the imperial laws not having made any provision for so unex- 
pected a case ; condemning therefore a few as a warning to their 
brethren, he dismissed the multitude with indignation and contempt*^ 
Notwithstanding this real or affected disdain, the intrepid constancy 
of the &ithful was productive of more salutary effects on those minds 
which nature or grace had disposed for the easy reception of religious 
truth. On these melancholy occasions there were many amongthe 
Gentiles who pitied, who admired, and who were converted^yrhe 
generous enthusiasm was communicated from the sufferer to the 
spectators, and the blood of martyrs, according to a well-known 
observation, became the seed of the churcKTN 

But although devotion had raised, aila eloquence continued to 
inflame, this fever of the mind, it insensibly gave way to oraduai 
the more natural hopes and fears of the human heart, to '^^^^^^'^^ 
the love of life, the apprehension of pain, and the horror of dis- 
solution, llie more prudent rulers of the church found themselves 
obliged to restrain the indiscreet ardour of their followers, and to 
distrust a constancy which too often abandoned them in the hour of 
triaL*^ As tlie lives of the faithful became less mortified and austere, 
they were every day less ambitious of the honours of martyrdom;, 
and the soldiers of Christ, instead of distinguishing themselves by 
voluntary deeds of heroism, frequently deserted their post, and fled in 
confrision before the enemy whom it was their duty to resist There 
were three methods, however, of escaping the flames of persecution, 
which were not attended with an equal degree of guilt: the first 
indeed was generally allowed to be innocent ; the second was of a 
loubtful, or at least of a venial, nature ; but the third implied a 
direct and criminal apostacy from the Christian faith. 

I. A modem Inquisitor would hear with surprise, that, whenever an 
information was given to a Roman magistrate of any person Thne 
within his juriisdiction who had embraced the sect of the Softos^ 
Christians, the charge was communicated to the party "•'^y™*^ 
accused, and that a convenient time w^as allowed him to settle his 
tlomestic concerns, and to prepare an answer to the crime which was 
imputed to him.'* If he entertained any doubt of his own constancy, 

** Tertullian ad Scapul. c. 5. The learned are divided between three persona of the 
same name, who were all proconsulM of Asia. I am inclined to ascribe this story to 
Antoninus Pius, who was afterwards emperor ; and who may have governed Asia under 
the reign of Trajan. 

^ Moaheim, die Rebus Christ, ante Constantin. p. 235. 

** See the EpisUs of the Church of Smyrna, ap. Euseb. Hist. Eccles. I. It. c. 15. 

** In the second Apology of Juiftin there is a particular and very curious instance 
of this legal delay. The same indulgence was granted to aocoaed Christians in th« 
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gucli a delay afforded him the opportunity of pre8er\'ing hia life and 
honour by flight, of withdrawing himself into some obscure retirement 
or some distant province, and of patiently expecting the return of 
peace and security. A measure so consonant to reason was dooo 
authorised by the advice and example of the most holy prelates; and 
seems to have been censured by few, except by the Montaniats, who 
deviated into heresy by their strict and obstinate adherenoe to the 
rigour of ancient disciplined^*' II. The provincial governors, whose 
zeal was less prevalent than their avarice, had countenanced the 
practice of selling certificates (or libels as they were called), which 
attested that the persons therein mentioned had complied with the 
laws, and sacrificed to the Roman deities. By producing these ftke 
declarations, the opulent and timid Christians were enabled to ttlence 
the malice of an informer, and to reconcile in some measure their 
safety with their religion. A slight penance atoned for this profane 
dissimulation.^^^ * III. In every persecution there were great numben 
of unworthy Christians who publicly disowned or renounced the &ith 
which they had professed ; and who confirmed the sincerity of their 
abjuration by the legal acts of burning incense or of offering sacrifices 
Some of these apostates had yielded on the first menace or exhortation 
of the ma^strate ; whilst the patience of others had been subdued by 
the length and repetition of tortures. The afiHghted countenances 
of some betrayed their inward remorse, while others advanced with 
confidence and alacrity to the altars of the gods.^^' But the dis> 
guise which fear had imposed subsisted no longer than the present 
danger. As soon as the severity of the persecution was abated, the 
doors of the churches were assailed by the returning multitude of 
penitents, who detested their idolatrous submission, and who solicited 
with equd ardour, but with various success, their readmission into the 
society of Christians.^"' ** 

persecution of Decius: and Oyprian (de Lapsis) expressly mentions the "Dies nagan- 
" tibus pncstitutus.*' 

100 Tertullian considers flight from persecution as an imperfect^ but Tery criminal, 
apostasy, as an impious attempt to elude the will of Qod, &c. &o. He has written a 
treatise on this subject (see p. 536-544, edit. Rigalt.), which is filled with the wUdert 
fanaticism and the most incoherent declamation. It is, however, somewhat remark- 
able that Tertullian did not suffer martyrdom himself. 

101 The LibeUaticif who are chiefly known by the writings of Cyprian, are deecribed 
with the utmost precision in the copious commentary of Moshcim, p. 483-489. 

*®* Plin. EpiBtol. X. 97. Dionysius AleXaindrin. ap. Euscb. 1. vi. c. 41. Ad prima 
statim verba minantis inimici maximus fratrum numcnis fidem suam prodidit: nee 
prostratus est persecutionis impotu, sed volunttirio lapsu soipsum prostravit. Qyprian. 
Opera, p. 89. Among these deserters were many priests an<l oven bishops. 

*^ It was on this occasion that Cyprian wrote his treatise Do Lapsis, and many of 

* The penance was not so slight, for it ^ Pliny says that the greater part of 

was exactly the same with that of apos- the Christians persisted in avowing them- 

tates who had sacrificed to idols: it lasted selves to be so; the reason for his oon- 

several years. See Fleury, Hist. Ecc. v. ii. suiting Trajan was the periclitantium nu- 

p. 171. — O. niei-us. KiucbiuR (1. vi. c. 41) does not 
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IV. Notwithstanding the general rules established for the con- 
▼iction and punishment of the Christians, the fate of those Aiumauvf* 
sectaries, in an extensive and arbitrary government, must J^^lSi 
still, in a great measure, have depended on their own ^^ 
behaviour, the circumstances of the times, and the temper of their 
supreme as well as subordinate rulers. Zeal might sometimes pro- 
voke, and prudence might sometimes avert or assuage, the superstitious 
fury of the Pagans. A variety of motives might dispose the pro- 
vincial governors either to enforce or to relax the execution of the 
laws; and of these motives the most forcible was their regard not 
only for the public edicts, but for the secret intentions of the emperor, 
a glance from whose eye was sufficient to kindle or to extingubh the 
flames of persecution. As often as any occasional severities were / 
exercised in the difierent parts of the empire, the primitive Christians'^^ 
lamented and perhaps magnified their own sufferings ; but the cele- 
brated number of ten persecutions has been determined by tii^ ten 
the eodesiastical writers of the fifth century, who possessed i*"<«o«^n»- 
a more distinct view of the prosperous or adverse fortunes of the 
church from the age of Nero to that of Diocletian. The ingenious , 
parallek of the ten plagues of Egypt, and of the Un horns of the <^ 
Apocalypse, first suggested this calculation to their minds ; and in 
their application of the faith of prophecy to the truth of history they 
were careful to select those reigns which were indeed the most hostile 
to the Christian cause. ^°* But these transient persecutions served 
only to reidve the zeal and to restore the discipline of the faithful ; 
and the moments of extraordinary rigoiu* were compensated by much 
longer intervak of peace and security. The indifference of some 
prinoes and the indulgence of others permitted the Christians to 
enjoy, though not perhaps a legal, yet an actual and public toleration 
of their religion. 

The Apology of Tertullian contains two very ancient, very singular, 
but at the same time very suspicious instances of Imperial clemency ; 
the edicts published by Tiberius and by Marcus Antoninus, and 

bk tfjiUM. TIm ooDtroTcnj oonoerning the treatment of penitent apoetatet does 
■oi oocor among the C!kristiana of the preoeding century. Snail we ascribe thU to 
IIm aoperioritT of their fiuth and courage, or to our lees intimata knowledge of their 

■^ Bee Moabefan, p. 97. Sulpidus Severus was the first author of this computation ; 
though ha sesmed deairoua of neeiii% the tenth and greatest persecution for the 
earning of the Antichrist. 

permit na to doubt that the number of bled. Ijtftly, St. Crprian informs us that 

Ihoee who reooonoed their fidth was in* the greater part of thoee who had appeared 

finitely below the number of thoee who weak brethren in the penecution of Decius, 

boldly confessed it. The prefect, he says, Mfi^nalised their courage in that of Oallua. 

and his sesiasrira p r e se nt at the council, SteCerunt fortes, et ipso dolors pcmitentic 

were alarmed ai see in g the crowd of facti ad prvlium fortiorm. Epuit. Ix. 

Christians; the Judgve Uieouirlves trcm- p. 142.— O. 
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designed not only to protect the innocence of the Chiistiani, 
e.u?*^ but even to proclaim those stupendous miradeB which had 
i'ii)eriu« attested the truth of their doctrine. The first of these ex- 
Aiituuiiiua. amples is attended with some difficulties which might perplex 
a sceptical rnind.^^* We are required to belicTe that Pontius POste 
informed Uie emperor of the unjust sentence of death which he had 
pronounced against an innocent, and, as it appeared, a diTine 
person ; an ^ that, without acquiring the merit, he exposed himself to 
tlie danger, of martyrdom ; that Tiberius, who avowed his contempt 
for all religion, immediately conceived the design of placing the 
Jewish Messiah among the gods of Home; that his servile senate 
ventured to disobey the commands of their master ; that TiberioB, 
instead of resenting their refusal, contented himself with protecting 
the Christians from the severity of the laws, many years before suc^ 
laws were enacted or before the church had assumed any distinct 
name or existence ; and lastly, that the memory of this extraordinary 
transaction was preserved in the most public and authentic records^ 
which escaped the knowledge of the historians of Greece and Rome, 
and were only visible to the eyes of an African Christian, who com- 
posed his Apology one hundred and sixty years after the death d 
Tiberius. The edict of Marcus Antoninus is supposed to have been 
the effect of his devotion and gratitude for the miraculous deliverance 
which he had obtained in the Marcumannic war. The distress of the 
legions, the seasonable tempest of rain and hail, of thunder and of 
lightning, and the dismay and defeat of the barbarians, have been 
celebrated by Uie eloquence of several Pagan writers. If there were 
any (Jhristians in that army, it was natural that they should ascribe 
some merit to the fervent prayers which, in the moment of danger, 
they had offered up for their own and the public safety. But we arc 
still assured by monuments of brass and marble, by the Imperial 
medals, and by the Antonine column, that neither the prince nor the 
people entertained any sense of this signal obligation, since they 
unanimously attribute tlieir deliverance to the providence of Jupiter, 
and to the interposition of Mercury. During the whole course of hit 
reign Marcus despised the Christians as a philosopher, and punished 
them as a sovereign. ^*^* 

'^ The tostimony given by Pontius Pilate is first mentioned by Justin. The raooM- 
«ive improvements which the story acquire<l (as it has passed throu^ the huidB d 
rortullian, Eusebius, Epiphanius, Chrj-sostom, Orosius, Gregoiy of Tours, and tbt 
authors of the several editions of the Acts of Pihite), are very fairly stated by Don 
Calmet, Dissertat. sur I'Ecriture, torn. iii. p. 651, &c. 

'^ On this miracle, as it is conmionly called, of the Thundering Legion, see the ad* 
mirable criticism of Mr. Moyle, in his Works, vol. ii. p. 81-^90. 

" Gibbon, with this phrase, and that the tno^t remarkable facts in the eariy 
below, whicli lulmits the injustice of Mar- Christian luHtor}', that the reign of the 
cus, lias dexterously glossed over one of wii^est and nif>.^t huinano of the healiien 
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By a singular fatality, the hardships which they had endured 
under the government of a virtuous prince immediately guusoftb* 
ceased on the accession of a tyrant; and as none except SJIJS^S 
themselves had experienced the injustice of Marcus, so they SS^g^??!.. 
alone were protected by the lenity of Commodus. The a>^»«»- 
celebrated Marcia, the most favoured of his conaibines, and who at 
length contrived the murder of her Imperial lover, entertained a 
singular affection for the oppressed church ; and though it was im- 
possible that she could reconcile the practice of vice with the precepts 
of the Gospel, she might hope to atone for the frailties of her sex and 
profession by declaring herself the patroness of the Christians.*"' ■ 
Under the gracious protection of Marcia they passed in safety the 
thirteen years of a cruel tyranny ; and when the empire was established 
in the house of Severus, they formed a domestic but more honourable 
connection with the new court The emperor was persuaded that, 
in a. dangerous sickness, he had derived some benefit, either spiritual 
or physical, from the holy oil with which one of his slaves had 
anointed him. He always treated with peculiar distinction several 
persons of both sexes who had embraced the new religion. The 
nurse as well as the preceptor of Caracalla were Christians ; ^ and if 
that young prince ever betrayed a sentiment of humanity, it was 
occasioned by an incident which, however trifling, bore some relation 

*** Dion CaMduB, or rather his abbre viator Xiphilin, 1. Ixxii. [c, 4] p. 1206. Mr. 
Moyle (p. 2t>6) baa explained the condition of the church under the reign of Commodua. 



emperora waa the moat fatal to the Chria- the whole empire and the emperor him- 

liana. Moat writers have ascribed the self into a parozyan of returning piety to 

persecntions under Marcus to the latent their gods, of which the Christiana were 

bigotry of hia character ; Mosheim to the the victims. See Jul. Capit. Script. Hiai. 

influence of the philosouhic party: but Aug. p. 181, edit. 16C1. [M. Anton. Phil, 

the fiM^t is admitted b^ all. A late writer c. 13.T It is remarkable that TertuUian 

(Mr. Waddington, Hist, of the Church, (Apologet. c. 5) distinctly asserts that 

p. 47) has not scrupled to assert that Verus (M. Aurelius) issued no edicts 

" this prince poUuted every year of a long against the ChriMtians, and almost posi- 

reign with innocent blood ;" but the causes, tively exempts him from the charge of 

aa well as the date, of the persecutions persecution. — M. 

authorised or permitted by Marcus, are This remarkable synchronism, which 

equally uncertain. explains the persecutions under M. Aure- 

Of the Asiatic edict recorded by Melito Uus, is shown at length in Milman's His- 

tli0 date is unknown, nor is it quite clear tory of Christianity, book ii. c. 7. — M. 

that it was an Imperial edict. If it was 1845. 

the act under which Polycarp suffered, * The statement of Dion Cassius only 

his martyrdom is placed by Kuinart in makes Marcia the patroness of the Chris, 

.the sixth, by Mosheim in the ninth, year tians; but we now learn, from the recently 

of the reign of Marcus. The martyrs of discovered work of Hip[>olytus, who calls 

Vienna and Lyons are assigned by I>odwell her ftXiht, tliat she had been converted 

to the seventh, by most writers to the to the Christian faith. See Bunsen, Hip- 

aerenteonth. In fact, the conimencouieDt polytus and his Age, vol. i. p. 127. — S. 
of the persecutions of the Christisuis ap- ^ The Jews and Christians contest the 

jiears to synchronise exactly with the honour of having furnished a nurse to tne 

period of the breaking out of the Marco- fratricide i»on of Severus, CaraoaUa. Hist 

OMOiiic war, which seems to have alarmed of Jowi}, iii. 158. — ML 

TDL. n. 
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to tho cause of Christianity.^^® Under the reign of SeTerus the finy 
of the populace was checked ; the rigour of ancient laws was for 
iiome time suspended ; and the provincial goyemors were satisfied 
with receiving an annual present from the churches within their jan»- 
diction, as the price, or as the reward, of their moderation.*®* The 
controversy concerning the precise time of the celebration of Easter 
armed the bishops of Asia and Italy agsdnst each other, and was 
considered as the most important business of this period of leisure 
and tranquillity.^^" Norwas the peace of the church inter- 
^^ rupted till the increasing numbers of proselytes seem li 

length to have attnicted the attention, and to have alienated the 
mind, of Sevenis. With the design of restraining the progress id 
Christianity, he published an edict, which, though it was designed to 
affect only the new converts, could not be carried into strict executioo 
without exposing to danger and punishment the most zealous of their 
teachers and missionaries. In this mitigated persecution we may.sdO 
discover the indulgent spirit of Rome and of Polytheism, whicb so 
readily admitted every excuse in favour of those who practised the 
religious ceremonies of their fathers."^ 

But the laws which Severus had enacted soon expired with the 
ortbesDc authority of that emperor; and the Christians, af^ dui 
s^^^ accidental tempest, enjoyed a calm of thirty-eight yea»."* 
AD. 211-249. rpijj ^j^jg period they had usually held their assemblies in 
private houses and sequestered places. They were now permitted to 
erect and consecrate convenient edifices for the purpose of religious 
worship ;^^^ to purchase lands, even at Rome itself, for the use of 
the community ; and to conduct the elections of their ecclesiastical 
ministers in so public, but at the same time in so exemplary a 
manner, as to deserve the respectful attention of the Grentiles.*** 

'*" Compare the Life of Oiracalla, in the Augustan Histoiy, with the epiBtle of Tor* 
tnllian to Scapula. Dr. Jortin (Remarks on Ecclesiastical Histoiy, voL iL p. 5, &e.) 
considera the cure of Severus, by the means of holy oil, with a strong desire to eon- 
vert it into a miracle. 

'^ Tertullian de Fug-A, o. 13. The present was made during the feast of the Satiir> 
nalia; and it is a matter of serious concern to Tertullian that tho foithful ahould be 
confounded with the most infamous professions which purchased the oonnivanoe id 
the government. '^^ Euseb. 1. v. o. 23, 24. Mosheim, p. 435-447. 

"' Judeeos fieri sub gravi poenA vetuit. Idem etiam de ChriBtianis sazudt. Ifiet 



August, p. 70. [Spart. Sever, c. 17.J 

[ed. LiUgd. tiat. 1047). xnis compi 
ing for a single exception) is confirmed by the History of Eusebius and by the wntings 



lli 



Sulpicius Severus, 1. ii. p. 384 [ed.Lugd. Bat. 1647]. This computation (allow- 



of Cyprian. 

l}^ The antiquity of Christian churches is discussed by Tillemont (M^moiree Eode- 
siastiques, torn. iii. part ii. p. t>8-72) and by Mr. Moyle (vol. i. p. 378-39S). Tbe 
former refers the first construction of them to the peace of Alexander Seyerus; the 
latter, to the peace of Gallienus. 

"* See the Augustan History, p. 130. [Lamprid. Alex. Sever, c. 45.] The emperor 
Alexander adopted their method of publicly proposing the names of thoee penoM 
who were candidates for ordination. It ia true that the honour of this praetice ic 
likewise attributed to the Jews 
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This long repose of the church was accompanied with dignity. The 
reigns of those princes who derived their extraction from the Asiatic 
provinces proved the most favourable to the Christians ; the eminent 
persons of the sect, instead of being reduced to implore the protection 
of a slave or concubine, were admitted into the palace in the honour- 
able characters of priests and philosophers; and their mysterious 
doctrines, which were already diffused among the people, insensibly 
attracted the curiosity of their sovereign. When the empress Mama*a 
passed through Antioch, ^e expressed a desire of conversing with 
the celebrated Origen, the fame of whose piety and learning was 
qxread over the East. Origen obeyed so flattering an invitation, 
and, though he could not expect to succeed in the conversion of an 
artful and ambitious woman, she listened with pleasure to his eloquent 
exhortations, and honourably dismissed him to his retirement in 
Palestine.* ^^ The sentiments of Mamaea were adopted by her son 
Alexander, and the philosophic devotion of that emperor was marked 
by a singular but injudicious regard for the (]!hristian religion. In 
his domestic chapel he placed the statues of Abraham, of Orpheus, 
of Apollonius, and of Chiist, as an honour justly due to those respect- 
able sages who had instructed mankind in the various modes oi 
addresung their homage to the supreme and universal Deity.^^* A 
purer &ith, as well as worship, was openly professed and practised 
among his household. Bishops, perh^^ for the first time, were seen 
at court; and, after the death of Alexander, when the 
inhuman Maximin discharged his finry on the favourites and 
servants of his unfortunate benefactor, a great number of Christians, 
of every rank, and of both sexes, were involved in the promiscuous 
massacre, which, on their account, has improperly received the name 
of Persecution.* * ^ ■ 

** Euaeb. Hist. Eodeeiast. 1. vi c. 21. Hieronym. de Script. EocleB. e. 54 fvol. ii. 
V, 879, ed. Vallan.']. Mamaen was styled a holy and pious womau, both oy the 
Christiaiis and the Fugans. From the former, therefore, it was impofliiblo that she 
should deserve that honourable epithet. , 

*** See the Augustan History, p. 123. [Lampr. Alex. Sever, c. 29.] Mosheim 
(p. 465) seems to refine too much on the domestic religion of Alexander. His design 
of building a public temple to Christ (Hitt. August, p. 129 [Lampr. Alex. Sever, 
e. 433 )y and the objection which was suggested either to him, or in similar circum« 
stancifs to Hadrian, appear to have no other foundation than an improbable report^ 
invented by the Christians, and credulously adopted by an historian of the age of 
Constantine. 

"^ Euseb. 1. vi. c. 28. It may be presumed that the success of the Christians had 
exasperated the increasing bigotry of the Pagans. Dion Cassius, who composed his 
Mstory under the former reign, had most probably intended for the use of lus master 
tlMMo counsels of persecution which he ascribes to a better age, and to the favourite 



* It is with good reason that this mas- Rufinus expressly confirms it ; Tribus an- 

■acre has been called a persecution, for it nis a Maximino penecutione commotio in 

lasted during the whole reign of Maximin, quihus finem et persecuUonis fecit etvte; 

•a may be seen in Eusebius (1. vi. c 28). Hist. 1. vi. c 19 —0. 

B 8 
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expiring oracles; ^^^ and listened with eager credulily to efeiy 
impostor who flattered their prejudices by a tale of wondera.'" 
Both parties seemed to acknowledge the truth of those miracles whidi 
were claimed by their adversaries; and while they were oontented 
with ascribing them to the arts of magic, and to the power of djemcmfl^ 
they mutually concurred in restoring and establishing the reign of 
superstition.^^' Philosophy, her most dangerous enemy, was now 
converted into her most useful ally. The groves of the Academy, the 
gardens of Epicurus, and even the portico of the Stoics, were almost 
deserted, as so many different schools of sceptidsm or impiety ; *^ 
and many among the Romans were desirous that the writings of 
Cicero should be condemned and suppressed by the authority of the 
senate.^*^ The prevailing sect of the new Platonicians judged it 
prudent to connect themselves with the priests, whom perhaps they 
despised, against the Christians, whom they had reason to fear. 
These fashionable philosophers prosecuted the design of extracting 
aUegorical wisdom from the fictions of the Greek poets; instituted 
mysterious rites of devotion for the use of their diosen disdples; 
recommended the worship of the ancient gods as the emblems or 
ministers of the Supreme Deity, and composed against the faith of 
the Gospel many elaborate treatises,^^' which have since been com- 
mitted to the flames by the prudence of orthodox emperors.**' 

Inscriptions, torn. ii. p. 443). The romonoo of Apuleius is as full of doYotion aa of 
satire. 

'^ The impostor Alexander very strongly recommended the onicle of Trophoniai 
at Mallos, and those of Apollo at Glares and Miletus (Ludan, torn. ii. p. 236, edrL 
iieitz [Alexand. c. 29]). The last of those, whose singular history would furniah a 
very curious episode, was consulted by Diocletian before he published hia edicta of 
persecution (Lactantius de M. 1*. c. 11). 

'^ Besides the ancient stories of Pythagoras and Aristeaa, the cures perfomied aft 
the shrine of .^sculapius, and t)ie fables related of Apolloniua of Tjtauk, were fre- 
quently opposed to the miniclcs of Christ ; though I agree with £hr. Lardiier (tee 
Testimonies, vol.iiL p. 253, 352), that, when Philostratus compoeed the Life of Apol- 
lonius, he had no such intention. 

'^ It is seriously to be lamented that the Christian fathers, by acknowled^og tlie 
supernatural, or, as they deem it, the infernal part of Paganism, destroy with tbeir 
own hands the great advantage which we might otherwise derive from the libenl 
concessions of our adversaries. 

'^ Julian ([tom. i.] p. 301, edit. Spanheim) expresses a pious joy that the provi- 
dence of t)ie gods had extinguished the impious sects, and for the most part deshx>yod 
the books of the Pyrrhonians and Epicureans, which had been very numerous, sinos 
Epicurus himself composed no less than 300 volimies. See IMogenes Lsertius, 
1. X. c. 2^5. 

*^* Cumque alios audiam mussitare iudignanter, et dicere opportere statui per Sena* 
turn, aboleautur ut haec scripta, quibus Christiana Keligio comprobetur, et vetuatstia 
opprimatur auctoritas. Amobius advci-sus Gentes, 1. iii. p. 1(>3, 104 [p. 98, 99, ed. 
Ajit. 1604]. He adds very properly, Erroris convincite Cicerouem . . . nam intercipav 
scripta, et publicatam velle submergere Icctionem, nou est Deum [Deos] defenders sod 
veritatis testificationem timere. 

*^ Lactantius (Divin. Institut. 1. v. c. 2, 3) gives a very clear and spirited account 
of two of these philosophic advcrsarieH of the faith. The large treatise of Pur|^yry 
against the Christians consisted of thiity booL?, and wa^ composed in Sicily about tlM 
year 270. 

'^' See Socrates, ULst. EcclesList. 1. i. c. 9, and Codex Justinian. 1. L tit. LIS. 
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that the emperor would more patiently endure a competitor for the 
purple than a bishop in the capital ^^^ Were it possible to suppose 
that the penetration of Decius had discovered pride under the dis- 
guise of humility, or that he coidd foresee the temporal dominion 
which might insensibly arise from the claims of spiritual authority, 
we might be less surprised that he shoidd consider the successors ojf 
St Peter as the most formidable rivals to those of Augustus. 

The administration of Valerian was distinguished by a levity and 
inconstancy ill suited to the gravity of the Roman Censor, or vaiertao. 
In the first part of his reign he surpassed in clemency anihk 
those princes who had been suspected of an attachment to I!^!^>26o. 
the Christian &ith. In the last three years and a hal^ listening to 
the insinuations of a minister addicted to the superstitions of Egypt, 
he adopted the maxims, and imitated the severity, of his predecessor 
Decius.*^ The accession of Gallienus, which increased the calamities 
of the empire, restored peace to the church; and the Christians 
obtained the free exercise of their religion by an edict addressed to 
the bishops, and conceived in such terms as seemed to acknowledge 
their office and public character.^ '^ 'The ancient laws, without being 
formally repealed, were sufiiered to sink into oblivion ; and (excepting 
only some hostile intentions which are attributed to the emperor 
Aurelian*'^) the disciples of Christ passed above forty years in a v 
state of prosperity, far more dangerous to their virtue than the 
severest trials of persecution.^ 

** Euaeb. L tL c. 39. CyprUn. EpisioL 55. The tee of Bonae ranained vacant 
from the martyrdom of Fabianus, the 20th of Janvaarr, a.ik 250, tm the election of 
Comeliua, the 4th of June, a.d. 251. Dedua had probably left Borne, aince he waa 
killed before the end of that year. 

*" Euaeb. 1. yii. c. 10. Moeheim (p. 548) haa very clearly ahown that the pnefect 
Kacrianua, and the Egyptian Magus, are one and the aame person. 

'^ Euaebiua (I. yii. c. 13) givea ua a Qreek yenion of thia Latin edict, which seema 
to have been very oonciae. By another edict he directed that the Cttmeieria ahould 
be restored to the Chriatiana. 

** Euaeb. L vii. c 30. Lactantina da M. P. o. 6. Hieronym. in Chron. p. 177 
[Anno ab. Abr. 2290, tom. yiii p. 757, ed. Vallara.]. Oroeiua, 1. yii c. 23. Their 
language ia in seneral ao ambiffuo«a and incorrect, that we are at a loea to determine 
how Ujt Anrelian had carried hia intentiona before he was aaaaasinated. Moat of the 
modema (ezoept Dodwell, Diaaertat. Cyprian. zL 64) have aeiied the occaaion of 
gaining a few extraordinary martyrs.* 



* Dr. Lardner baa detailed, with hia usual actually persecute; but his perseeutioa 

fanpartiality, all that has come down to ua waa short, he having died aoon after the 

relating to the persecution of Aurelian, publication of hia edicta." Heathen Tost^ 

and condudee by aaying, " Upon more c xzxri. — Baanage poaitiTely pronouncea 

carefully examining the words of Eusebius, the same opinion : Non intentatum modo, 

and obaarring the aooounta of other au- sed executum quo<}ue breviasimo tempore 

thora, learned men have generally, and maudatum, nobia mfixum est in *"«*"i« 

aa I think very judicioualy, determined Boon. Ann. 275, No. 2 ; and compare 

that Aurelian not ouljr intended, but did Ami. 272, Noa. 4, 12, 273.— O. 
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The story of Paul of Samosata, who filled the metropolitaii aoe o» 
fftui uf Antioch while the East was in the hands of Odenathus tod 
hb^^ra. Zenobia, may serve to illustrate the condition and character 
Aj>. a«o. ^f ^Q times. The wealth of that prelate was a suffident 
evidence of his guilt, since it was neither derived from the inheritaiioe 
of his fethers, nor acquired by the arts of honest industry. But 
Paul considered the service of the church a« a very lucrati?e pro- 
fession. ^'* His ecclesiastical jurisdiction was venal and rapadoos, 
he extorted frequent contributions from the most opulent of the 
faithful, and converted to his own use a considerable part of the 
public (revenue. By his pride and luxury the Christian religion was 
rendered odious in the eyes of the Gentiles. His coundl chamber 
and his throne, the splendour with which he appeared in pubHc, find 
suppliant crowd who solicited his attention, the multitude of liters 
and petitions to which lie dictated his answers, and the perpetual 
hurry of business in which he was involved, were circumstances mudi 
better suited to the state of a civil magistrate ^" than to the humility 
of a primitive bishop. When he harangued his people from the 
pulpit, Paul afibcted the figurative style and the theatrical gestores 
of an Asiatic sophist, while the cathedral resounded with the loudest 
and most extravagant acclamations in the praise of his divine 
eloquence. Against those who resisted his power, or refused to 
flatter his vanity, the prelate of Antioch was arrogant, rigid, and 
inexorable ; but he relaxed the discipline, and lavished the treasures 
of the church on his dependent clergy, who were permitted to imitate 
their master in the gratification of every sensual appetite. For Paul 
indulged himself very freely in the pleasures of the table, and he 
had received into the episcopal palace two young and beautiful 
women, as the constant companions of his leisure moments.*''® 

Notwithstanding these sciindalous vices, if Paul of Samosata had 
He ia de- prcscrvcd the purity of the orthodox faith, his reign over 
Sejwi of™ the capital of Syria would have ended only with his life ; 
ajd/So! and had a seasonable persecution intervened, an effort of 

*^ Paul WRB better pleaded with the title of Ducenarvts than with that of bishop. 
The Duccwirius ¥ras an imperial procurator, so called from his salary of two hundred 
Scstertiiif or KiOO/. a-year. (See Salinasius ad Hist. August, p. 124.) Some critics 
suppose that the bishop of Antioch had actually obtained such an office from Zenobia, 
while others consider it only as a figurative expression of his pomp and insolence. 

^*f Simony was not unknown in those times ; and the clei^ sometimes bought what 
they intended to sell. It appears that the bishopric of Carthage was purchased by a 
wealthy matron, named Lucilla, for her servant Mojorinus. The price was 400 FoUet, 
(Monument. Antiq. ad calcem Optati, p. 2(>3.) Every Follis contained 125 pieces of 
tilver, and the whole sum may be computed at about 2400/. 

"^ If we are desirous of extenuating the vices of Paul, we must suspect the assembled 
bishops of the East of publishing the most malicious calumnies in circular epistki 
iiddrraaed to all the clmixhca of the empii-o (ap. Euscb. 1. vii. o. IW). 
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courage might perhaps have placed him in the rank of saints and 
martyrs.' Some nice and subtle errors, which he imprudently adopted 
and obstinately maintained, concerning the doctrine of the Trinity, 
excited the zeal and indignation of the Eastern churches.'^' From 
£gypt to the Euxine Sea, the bishops were in arms and in motion. 
Several councils were held, confutations were published, excommuni- 
cations were pronounced, ambiguous explanations were by turns 
accepted and refused, treaties were concluded and violated, and at 
length Paul of Samosata was degraded from his episcopal character 
by the sentence of seventy or eighty bishops who assembled for that 
purpose at Antioch, and who, without consulting the rights of tiie 
clergy or people, appointed a successor by their own authority. The 
manifest irregularity of this proceeding mcreased the numbers of the 
discontented faction ; and as Paul, who was no stranger to the arts 
of courts, had insinuated himself into the favour of Zenobia, he 
maintained above four years the possession of the episcopal house 
and office.^ The victory of Aurelian changed the face of the East, 
and the two contending parties, who applied to each other the epithets 
of schism and heresy, were cither commanded or permitted to plead 
their cause before the tribunal of the conqueror. This public and 
very angular trial affords a convincing proof that the existence, the 
property, the privileges, and the internal policy of the Christians, 
were acknowledged, if not by the laws, at least by the magistrates 
of the empire. As a Pagan and as a soldier, it coidd scarcely be 
expected that Aurelian should enter into the discussion, whether the 
sentiments of Paul or those of his adversaries were most agreeable to 
the true standard of the orthodox faith. His determination, j^ mntoM 
however, was founded on the general principles of equity ^"^SSL, 
and reason. He considered the bishops of Italy as the ^^•^«- 
most impartial and respectable judges among the Christians, and, as 
•oon as be was informed that they had unanimously approved the 
•entence of the council, he acquiesced in their opinion, and imme- 
diately gave orders that Paul sliould be compelled to relinquish the 

** Hw herttj (like thono of Nociiw and Sabelliiis, in Uie same century) tended to 
ootdouod the mjtteriuua distinction of the divine penona. See Moebeim, p. 7o*2, &o. 



" It appeani nevertlieleiv tliat the vicea ^ "Her favourite (Zenobia's), Paul of 

and iminoralitiea of Haul of Sunoaata had Sanioaata, Heeaw to have entertained aonit* 

nmcfa we^i in the aentenco pn»nounoGd viewn of attempting an union between 

aipunat him bv the bij«hopii. The object Judaium and Chrintianity ; both rartiua 

of the Utt4T addrveMd by the pynod to the njt'ctcd the unnatural alliance.** Hint, of 

biahopa of Rome and Alexandriii wan to Jewn. iii. 175, and Joat, GeKchichte der 

iaform them of tlie cLange in the faith of Innu^litiT, iv. 167. The protection of 

Paul, the altertatiouii and diacuBKionn to the Ncvcre Zt^nobia in the only : rcum* 

which it liad given riae, aa well as of hia irtanco %(hich may raine a doulit of the 

niMrala an<l thu whule of hia conduct, uotorioua immondity of Paul. M« 
luiacb. Ubhf. Elx*!. 1. vii. c. xxJU — G. 
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temporal possessions belonging to an office, of which, in the judgment 
of his brethren, he had been regularly deprived. But ^hile «e 
applaud the justice, we should not overlook the policy of Aurelian, 
wiio was desirous of restoring and cementing the dependence of the 
provinces on Uie capital, by every means which could bind the inl^est 
or prejudices of any part of his subjects.'*** • 

Amidst the frequent revolutions of the empire the Chrigtiaos stiJ 
Peace anil flourished in peace and prosperity ; and notwithstiindiog a 
Sbe^ut^Ti^' celebrated sera of martyrs has been deduced from the 
SESL!*^ accession of Diocletian,'** the new system of policy, intfo- 
A.D. 384-303. ^yxQQfi aud maintained by the wisdom of that prinoe, con- 
tinued, during more than eighteen years, to breathe the mildest and 
most liberal spirit of religious toleration. The mind of Diocletian 
himself was less adapted indeed to speculative inquiries than to the 
active labours of war and government Ilis pnidence rendered him 
averse to any great innovation, and, though his temper was not very 
susceptible of zeal or enthusiasm, he always mainUiined an habitual 
reganl for the ancient deities of the empire. But the leisure of the 
two empresses, of his wife Prisca, and of Valeria his daughter, 
permitted them to listen with more attention and respect to the tnitlu 
of Christianity, which in every age has acknowledged its important 
obligations to female devotion.'*- The principal eunuchs, Lucian'** 
and Dorotheus, Gorgonius and Andrew, who attended the person, 
possessed the favour, and governed the household of Diocletian, pro- 
tected by their powerful influence the faith which they had embraced. 
Their example was imitated by many of the most considerable ofllicers 
of the palace, who, in their respective stations, had the care of the 
Imperial ornaments, of the robes, of the furniture, of the jewels, and 
even of the private treasury; and, though it might sometimes be 
incumbent on them to accx)mpany the emperor when he sacrificed in 
the temple,'** they enjoyed, with their wives, their children, and their 
slaves, the free exercise of the Christian religion. Diocletian and his 

'^ Eusob. Hist. EccleshvBt. 1. vii. c. 30. We are entirely indebted to liim for iho 
curious story of Paul of Samosata. 

'^' The irra of martyrs, which is still in use among the Copts and the Abyasinians. 
must be reckoned from the 29th of August, a.d. 284 ; as the beginniug of the 
p^gyptian year was nineteen days earlier tlum the real accession of Diocletuui. See 
Dissertation Preliminaire ik I'Art de verifier les Dates.* 

*** The expression of Lactantius (de M. P. c. 15), "sacrificio pollui ooegit," impliet 
their antecedent conversion to the faith; but does not seem to justify the asaertion of 
Moflheim (p. 912), that they had been privately baptized. 

'^ M. de Tillemont (Mdmoires Eccl<^ia8tiquo8, tom. v. port i. p. 11, 12) baa quoted 
from the Spicilegium of Doin Luc d'Archcri a very curious instruction which bishop 
Thoouas compost for the use of Lncian. '^ Lactantius de M. P. c. 10. 

■ On the a*ra of umi-tyrs see the very some recently discovered inflcriptioni m 
curious dissertations of Mens. Letronnc on Kgypt and Nubia, p 102, ike, — M. 
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colleagues frequently conferred the most Important offices on those 
persons who avowed their abhorrence for the worship of the gods, but 
who had displayed abilities proper for the service of the state. The 
bishops held an honourable rank in their respective provinces, and 
were treated with distinction and respect, not only by the people, but 
by the magistrates themselves. Almost in every city the ancient 
churches were found insufficient to contain the increasing multitude of 
proselytes; and in their place more stately and capacious edifices 
were erected for the public worship of the faithful The corruption 
of manners and principles, so forcibly lamented by Eusebius,'^^ may 
be considered, not only as a consequence, but as a proof, of the 
liberty which the Christians enjoyed and abused under the reign ot 
Diocletian. Prosperity had relaxed the nerves of discipline. Fraud, 
envy, and malice prevailed in every congregation. The presbyters 
aspired to the episcopal office, which every day became an object 
more worthy of their ambition. The bishops, who contended with 
each other for ecclesiastical pre-eminence, appeared by their conduct 
to claim a secular and tyrannical power in the church ; and the lively 
faith which still distinguished the Christians iirom the Gentiles was 
shown much less in their lives than in their controversial writings. 

Notwithstanding this seeming security, an attentive observer might 
discern some symptoms that threatened the church with a ivogrr^of 
more violent persecution than any which she had yet endured. Mi|;«^»uiir>n 
The zeal and rapid progress of the Christians awakened the i?^nl '^ 
Polytheists from their supine indiffi^rence in the cause of those deities 
whom custom and education had taught them to revere. The mutual 
provocations of a religious war, which had already continued above 
two hundred years, exasperated the animosity of the contending 
parties. The Pagans were incensed at the rashness of a recent and 
obkKure sect, which presumed to accuse their countrymen of em)r, 
and to devote their ancestors to eternal misery. The habits of 
justifying the popular mythology against the invectives of an impla- 
cable enemy, produced in their minds some sentinie;its of faiUi and 
revcTCDoe for a system which they had been accustomed to consiiier 
with the most careless levity. The supernatural powers assumed by 
the church inspired at the same time terror and emulation. The 
followers of tlie established religion intrenched themselves behind a 
Btroilar fortification of prodigies ; invented new modes of sacrifice, ot 
expiation, and of initiation ; '"' attempted to revive the credit of their 

"^ Eoaebiiui, Hist. Ecclenijijit. I. viii. c. 1. The n^jwlor who eoninilta the original 
will not aotuM mo of h^iKhtentng the {licturo. ICium'Imuh wtut a)>out aixteon yean of 
afpe »t thff acrowion of the «*ri)i>en>r Diucletian. 

"* We tnif^ht (iuot«, among a grcnt nunil>er of inKtancca, the myatcriouji worahip of 
Mithru and the Tauroholu; the XmU'T of ^hich fMHthino fanhionahle in the time of 
liie Aiitooino (aee a I>i»iicrtAtioo of M. <!o Iloze, in the Mdmoiree dc TAcwldmie dot 
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Although the policy of Diocletian and the humamty of Coiistantiiu 
inclined them to preserve inviolate the maxims of toleration, ^^ 
it was soon discovered that their two associates, Maximian «Mio«ieriu 
and Galerius, entertained the most implacable aversion for ^SSan 
the name and religion of the Christians. The minds of thoee 
princes had never been enlightened by science ; education had never 
softened their temper. They owed their greatness to their swords, 
and in their most elevated fortune they still retained their superstitious 
jHVJudices of soldiers and peasants. In the general administration of 
the provinces they obeyed the laws which their benefactor had estab- 
lished ; but they frequently found occasions of exercising within their 
camp and palaces a secret persecution,'^^ for which the imprudent 
seal of the Christians sometimes offered the most specious pretences. 
A sentence of death was executed upon Maximilianus, an African 
youth, who Iiad been produced by his own father before the magis- 
trate as a sufficient and legal recruit, but who obstinately persisted in 
declaring that his conscience would not permit him to embrace the 
profession of a soldier. '^^ It could scarcely be expected that any 
government should suffer the action of Marcellus the centurion to 
pass with impunity. On the day of a public festival, that officer 
threw away his belt, his arms, and the ensigns of his office, and 
exclaimed with a loud voice that he would obey none but Jesus 
Christ the eternal King, and that he renounced for ever the use of 
carnal weapons, and the service of an idolatrous master. The soldiers, 
as soon as they recovered from their astonishment, secured the person 
of Marcellus. lie was examined in the city of Tingi by the president 
of that part of Mauritania; and as he was convicted by his own 
confession, be was condemned and beheaded for the crime of deser- 
tion.*^^ Examples of such a nature savour much less of religious 
persecution than of martial or even civil law: but they served to 

*^ EuaebiuB, 1. viii. c. 4, c. 17. He limits the number of military martyrs, by a 
remarkable expreeaion (rwmti^ r«vr«rf ttg wv x«u }ivri^), of whidi neither his LAtin 
nor French tranalator have rendered the enei^. Notv^-ithstanding the authority of 
EusebiuBy and the silence of Lactautius, Ambnise, Sulpicius, Orosius, &c., it has been 
long believed \haX the Th«becan legion, consisting of 6iX)0 Christiana, suffered mar> 
^rraom bv the order of Maximiau, in the valley of the Pennine Alps. The story was 
first published about the middle of tho vth conturv, by Eucherius bishop of Lyons, 
who received it from certain persons, who received it from Isaac bishcm of Geneva, 
who is said to have received it from Theodore bishop of Octodurum. The abbey of 
St. Maurice still subsists, a rich monument of the credulity of Sigismund, king of 
Burgundy. See an excellent Dissertation in the xxxvith volume of the Bibliotli^que 
liaisonuee, p. 427-4.^4. 

**• See the Acta Siucera, p. 299. The accounts of his martynlom, and of tliat of 
MaroeUus, bear every mark of truth and authenticity. 

^ Acu Sincera, p. 303.' 

• M. Guizot hero justly observes that grnlu which induced Maicellus to act IB 
it was tt« no>x»Hity of sacriiicing to the this manner. — H. 
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alienate the mind of the emperors, to justify the severity of Galeritis, 
who dismissed a great number of Christian officers from their employ* 
meuts ; and to authorise the opinion that a sect of enthusiasts, which 
avowed principles so repugnant to the public safety, must either remain 
useless, or would soon become dangerous subjects of the empire. 

After the success of the Persian war had raised the hopes and the 
Gaierios rcputatiou of Galcrius, he passed a winter with DiocleUan 
KSJtetJii" in the palace of Nicomedia; and the fate of Christianity 
^n^r^N became the object of their secret consultationa.^^^ The 
BocuUon. experienced emperor was still inclined to pursue measures 
of lenity ; and though he readily consented to exclude the Christiaiig 
from holding any employments in the household or the army, he 
urged in the strongest terms the danger as well as cruelty of shedding 
the blood of those deluded fanatics. Galerius at length extorted from 
him the permission of summoning a council, composed of a few persons 
the most distinguished in the civil and military departments of the 
state. The important question was agitated in their presence, and 
those ambitious courtiers easily discerned that it was incumbent on 
them to second, by their eloquence, the importunate violence of the 
Ca*sar. It may be presumed that they insisted on every topic whidi 
might interest the pride, the piety, or the fears, of their sovereign in 
the destruction of (Siristianity. Perhaps they represented that the 
glorious work of the deliverance of the empire was left imperfect, as 
long as an independent people was permitted to subsist and multiply 
in the heart of the provinces. The Christians (it might speciously be 
alleged), renouncing the gods and the institutions of Rome, had 
constituted a distinct republic, which might yet be suppressed before 
it had acquired any military force ; but which was already governed 
by its own laws and magistrates, was possessed of a public treasure, and 
was intimately connected in all its parts by the frequent assemblies 
of the bishops, to whose decrees their numerous and opulent congre- 
gations yielded an implicit obedience. Arguments like these may 
seem to have determined the reluctant mind of Diocletian to embrace 
a new system of persecution : but though we may suspect, it is not in 
our power to relate, the secret intrigues of the palace, the private 
views and resentments, the jealousy of women or eunuchs, and all 
those trifling but decisive causes which so often influence the fate of 
empires and the councils of the wisest moiiarchs.*^® 

'^^ De M. P. c. 11. Ijactiintius (or whoever was the author of this little treatise) 
was, at that time, an inhabitant of Nicomedia ; but it seemA difficult to conceive how 
ho could acquire so accurate a knowledge of what passed in the Imperial cabinet. 

'^ The only circumstance which we can discover is the devotion and jealousy of 
tlie mother of Qalerius. She is described by Lactantius as Deorum montium cnltriz; 
mnlicr adnodum »\ii>er8titio.sa. S)ie had n great influence over her Bon^ and waf 
ofi'ended by tho disregard of some of her Christian servants. 
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The pleasure of the eiii])erors was at length sigiiified to the 
Christians, who, during the course of this melancholy winter, miuoai 
had expected, with anxiety, the result of so many secret thecburdioi 
consultations. The twenty-third of February, which coin- a.dwIuo. 
cided with the Roman festival of the Terminalia,^** was 
appointed (whether from accident or design) to set bounds to the 
progress of Christianity. At the earliest dawn of day the Pca;torian 
praefect,**® accompanied by several generals, tribunes, and officers of 
the revenue, repaired to the principal church of Nicomedia, which 
was situated on an eminence in the most populous and beautiful part 
of the city. The doors were instantly broke open ; they rushed into 
the sanctuary ; and as they searched in vain for some visible object 
of worship, they were obliged to content themselves with commit- 
ting to the flames the volumes of Holy Scripture. The ministers of 
Diocletian were followed by a numerous body of guards and pioneers, 
who marched in order of battle, and were provided with all the 
instruments used in the destruction of fortitied cities. By their 
incessant labour, a sacred edifice, which towered above the Imperial 
palace, and had long excited the indignation and envy of the Gentiles, 
was in a few hours levelled with the ground.*** 

The next day the general edict of persecution was published;*''* 
and though Diocletian, still averse to the effusion of blood, TiieAmtedki 
had moderated the fury of Galcrius, who proposed that fSilJiLuIi! 
every one refusing to offer sacrifice should immediately be *'***• **• 
burnt alive, the penalties inflicted on the obstinacy of the Christians ^ 
might be deemed sufficiently rigorous and effectual. It was enacted 
that their churches, in all the provinces of the empire, should be 
demolished to their foundations ; and the punishment of death was 
denounced against all who should presume to hold any secret assem- 
blies for the purpose of religious worship. The philosophers, who 
now assumed the unworthy office of directing the blind zeal of 
persecution, had diligently studied the nature and genius of the 
Cliristian religion ; and as they were not ignorant that the speculative 
doctrines of the faith were supposed to be contained in the writings 
of the prophets, of the evangelists, and of the apostles, they most 
probably suggested the order that the bishops and presbyters should 

'* The worship and festival of the god Terminus are elegantly Olustrated by M. de 
Boxe, Mem. de VAcademie des Inscriptions, torn. i. p. 5^. 

"* In our only MS. of Lactantius we read prftfectus ; but reason, and th# authority 
of aU the critics, allow us, instwid of that word, which destroys the sense of the pas- 
nge, to substitute prttfecUa, 

^ Lactantius, de M. P. c. 12, gives a very lively picture of tlie destruction of the 
church. 

'" Hoaheim (p. 922-926\ from many scatt4»red passages of Lactantius and Euse- 
bius, has coUected a very just and accurate notion of this edict; tb<^ugh be sometimef 
into ooigecture and refineineut. 
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deliver all their sacred books into the hands of the magistrates ; whc 
were commanded, under the severest penalties, to bum them in a 
public and solemn manner. By the same edict, the property of the 
church was at once confiscated; and the several parts of which it 
might consist were either sold to the highest bidder, united to the 
Imperial domain, bestowed on the cities and corporations, or granted 
to the solicitations of rapacious courtiers. After taking such eifectual 
measures to abolish the worship and to dissolve the government of the 
Christians, it was thought necessary to subject to the most intolerable 
hardships the condition of those perverse individuals who should still 
reject the religion of nature, of Rome, and of their ancestors. Peraons 
of a liberal birth were declared incapable of holding any honouiB ot 
employments ; slaves were for ever deprived of the hopes of freedom ; 
and the whole body of the people were put out of the protection of 
the law. The judges were authorised to hear and to determine every 
action that was brought against a Christian. But the Christians were 
not permitted to complain of any injury which they themselves had 
suffered ; and tl)us those unfortunate sectaries were exposed to the 
severity, while they were excluded from the benefits, of public justice. 
This new species of martyrdom, so painful and lingering, so obscure 
and ignominious, was, perhaps, the most proper to weary the constancy 
of the faithful : nor can it be doubted that the passions and interest 
of mankind were disposed on this occasion to second the designs of 
the emperors. But the policy of a well-ordered goveniment must 
sometimes have interposed in behalf of the oppressed Christians ; nor 
was it possible for the Roman princes entirely to remove the appre- 
hension of punishment, or to connive at every act of fraud and violence, 
without exposing their own authority and ihe rest of their subjects to 
the most alarming dangers. ^^^ 

This edict was scarcely exhibited to the public view, in the most 
Zeal and couspicuous placc of Nicomcdla, before it was torn down by 
Sf a cSri^' the hands of a Christian, who expressed at the same time, by 
^**°- the bitterest invectives, his contempt as well as abhorrence 

for such impious and tyrannical governors. His offence, according 
to the mildest laws, amounted to treason, and deserved death. And 
if it be true that he was a person of rank and education, tnose cir- 
cumstances could serve only to aggravate his guilt He was burnt, 
or rather roasted, by a slow fire ; and his executionei's, zealous to 
revenge the personal insult which had been offered to the emperors, 
exhausted every refinement of cruelty, without being able to subdue 

'^ Many ages afterwards Eclward I. practifled, with great Bucoess, the same xnixlt 
of persecution against the clerg}' of England. See Hume's HiHtor\' of England, vol IL 
p. aOO, hmi 4to. edition. 
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his patience, or to alter the steady and insulting smile which, in his 
dying agonies, he still preserved in his countenance. The Christians, 
though they confessed that his conduct had not been strictly con- 
formable to the laws of prudence, admired the divine fervour of his 
zeal ; and the excessive commendations which they lavished on the 
memory of their hero and martyr contributed to fix a deep impres- 
sion of terror and hatred in the mind of Diocletian.^^^ 

His fears were soon alarmed by the view of a danger from which 
oe very narrowly escaped. Within fifteen days the palace Firaorthe 
y( Nicomedia, and even the bedchamber of Diocletian, were Sl^^ 
twice in flames ; and though both times they were extin- ^c^J^ 
guided without any material damage, the singular repeti- ^^'^ 
tion of the fire was justly considered as an evident proof that it had 
not been the effect of chance or negligence. The suspicion naturally 
fell on the Christians ; and it was suggested, with some degree of 
probability, that those desperate fanatics, provoked by their present 
sufierings, and apprehensive of impending calamities, had entered 
into a conspiracy with their faithful brethren, the eunuchs of the 
palace, against the lives of two emperors whom they detested as 
the irreconcilable enemies of the church of God. Jealousy and 
resentment prevailed in every breast, but especially in that of Diocle- 
tian. A great number of persons, distinguished either by the offices 
which they had filled, or by the favour which they had enjoyed, were 
thrown into prison. Every mode of torture was put in practice, and 
the court, as well as city, was polluted with many bloody executiona*^^ 
But as it was found impossible to extort any discovery of this mys- 
terious transaction, it seems incumbent on us either to presume the 
innocence, or to admire the resolution, of the sufferera A few days 
aftenvards Galerius hastily withdrew himself from Nicomedia, declar- 
ing that, if he delayed his departure from that devoted palace, he 
should fall a sacrifice to the rage of the Christians. The eccle- 
siastical historians, from whom alone we derive a partial and imper- 
fect knowledge of tliis persecution, are at a loss how to account for 
the fears and danger of the emperors. Two of these writers, a 
prince and a rhetorician, were eye-witnesses of the fire of Nicomedia. 

** IjictADtiut ouly calU him quidMn, eUi non recte, magno tamen anlmo, &o., M. P. 
e. 13. KuMbiuB (1. viiL e. 5) adomi him with aecuUr honoun. Neither have oon- 
dweended to mention hie name; bat the Greeks celebrate hie memory under that of 
John. See TUlemont, M^moiree Ecci^eiaetiquee, tom. v. put ii. p. 320. 

*** Lactaotiae de M. P. c. 13, 14 [14. 15]. PotentiMimi quonclMn Eunuchl neoati, 
per qnoa Pkdatiam et ipee constabat. I^uaeoius (1. viii. c. H) mentions the cmel ezeeu* 
tiooa of the eunuchs Gorgonius and Dorotheus, and of Anthimus bishop of Nkx>- 
owlia; and both those writers describe, in a vsgue but tracpoal maimer, the bonid 
wUrh were acted tiveu in t^ Imperial presence. 
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Tlie one aacrn)cs It to lightning and the divine wrath, the other aiEnns 
that it was kindled by the malice of Galerius himself J "^^ 

As the edict against the Christians was designed for a general 
Kxociitiun of law of thc wholc empire, and as Diocletian and Galerioi, 
edku though they might not wait for the consent, were assured 

of the concurrence, of the Western princes, it would appear moiv 
consonant to our ideas of policy that the governors of all the provinces 
should have received secret instructions to publish, on one and the 
S!ime day, this declaration of war within their respective department& 
It was at least to be expected that the convenience of thc puUic 
highways and established posts would have enabled the emperoTB to 
transmit their orders with the utmost despatch from thc palace of 
Nicomedia to the extremities of the Roman world; and liiat they 
would not have suffered fifty days to elapse before the edict was 
publiehed in Syria, and near four months before it was signified to 
the cities of Africa.^^^ This delay may perhaps be imputed to thc 
cautiuus temper of Diocletian, who had yielded a reluctant consent 
to the measures of persecution, and who was desirous of trying tlie 
experiment under his more immediate eye before he gave way to 
ttie disorders and discontent which it must inevitably occasion in the 
distant provinces. At first, indeed, the magistrates were restrained 
from the effusion of blood ; but the use of every other severity was 
|)ermLtted, and even recommended to their zeal; nor could the 
Christians, though they cheerfully resigned the ornaments of their 
churches, resolve to interrupt their religious assemblies, or to deliver 
their sacrod books to thc flames. The pious obstinacy of Felix, an 
African bishop, appears to have embarrassed the subordinate ministers 
of the government. Thc curator of his city sent him in chains to the 
pi\)consul. The proconsul transmitted him to the Praetorian prsefect 
of Italy ; and Felix, who disdained even to give an evasive answer, 
was at length beheaded at Venusia, in Lucania, a place on which 
the birth of Horace has conferred fame.*^® This precedent, and 

'** See I^ctantius, Eusobius, and Conatantino, ad Coctum Sanctorum^ c xxr. 
KusoV)iii8 confessos his ignoiuiice of the cause of this fire.* 

**^ Tillemont, Mdmoires Kccldsiast. torn. v. part i. p. 43. 

"* See the Acta Sincera of Kuinart, p. 353; those of Felix of Thibara, or Tibiiir, 
apf>oar much leas corrupted than in the other editions, which afford a lively specimen 
of legendary licence. 

* As the histoiy of these times affords be reconciled. Hist, des Emperexin, Via 

us no example of any attempts made by de Diocletian, xix. — G. Had it been done 

the Cliristians against their persecutors, by a Christian, it would probably hare 

wo have no reason, not the slightest pro- been a fanatic, who would have avowed 

bability, to attribute to them the fire in and gloried in it. Tillemont's supposition 

the palace; and the authority of ConKtan- that the fire was first caused by lightning, 

tine and I.«actantius remains to explain it and fed and increased by the malice 6t 

M. de Tillemont has shown how they can Galerius, seems singularly improbable— M 
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perhapB some Imperial rescript^ which was issued in consequence of 
it, appeared to authorise the governors of provinces in punishing 
with death the refusal of the Christians to deliver up their sacred 
books. There were undoubtedly many persons who embraced this 
opportunity of obtaining the crown of martyrdom ; but there were 
likewise too many who purchased an ignominious life by discovering 
And betraying the Holy Scripture into the hands of infidels. A great 
number even of bishops and presbyters acquired, by this criminal 
compliance, the opprobrious epithet of Traditors ; and their offence 
was productive of much present scandal and of much future discord 
in the Afiican church.*^* 

The copies as well as the veraons of Scripture were already so 
multiplied in the empire, that the most severe inquisition Demoutkoof 
could no longer be attended with any fatal consequences ; **** <*nrehe«. 
and even the sacrifice of those volumes which, in every congregation, 
were preserved for public use, required the consent of some treacherous 
and unworthy Christians. But the ruin of the churches was easily 
effected by the authority of the government and by the labour of the 
Pagans. In some provinces, however, the magistrates contented them- 
selves with shutting up the places of religious worship. In others they 
more literally complied with the terms of the edict ; and, after taking 
away the doors, the benches, and the pulpit, which they burnt as it 
were in a funeral pile, they completely demolished the remainder of 
the edifice. *^^ It is perhaps to this melancholy occasion that we 
should apply a very remarkable story, which is related with so many 
circumstances of variety and improbab'dity that it serves rather to 
excite than to satisfy our curiosity. In a small town in Phrygia, of 
whose name as well as situation we are left ignorant, it should seem 
that the magistrates and the body of the people had embraced the 
Christian faith ; and as some resistance might be apprehended to the 
execution of the edict, the governor of the province was supported by 
a numerous detachment of legionaries. On their approach the 
citizens threw themselves into the church, with the resolution either 
of defending by arms that sacred edifice or of perishing in its ruins* 
They indignantly rejected the notice and permission which was given 
them to retire, till the soldiers, provoked by their obstinate refusal, 
set fire to the building on all sides, and consumed, by this extra- 

"* See the first licok of OptatuB of MileviB against the DonatistA. Paria, 1700, edit. 
Dapin. He lived under the reign of Valens. 

*" The ancient monuments, published at the end of Optatus, p. 261, &o., deecribe,iD 
a Ttrj circumstantial manner, the proceedings of the governors in the destruction of 
churdies. They made a minute inventory of the plate, &c., which they fovnd in them* 
Thai ci the church of Cirta, in Numidia, is still extant. It consisted of two chalioei 
of gold and six of silver; six urns, one kettle, seven lamps, aU likewise of silver; 
besides a large quantity of brass utensils and wearing appaA^el. 
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ordinary kind of martyrdom, a great number of Phry^anSi with tbeb 
wives and children. ^^^ 

Some slight disturbances, though they were suppressed almost u 
sobnequent soou as cxcitcd, in Syria and the frontiers of AnneDia, 
edicu. afforded the enemies of the church a very plausible oocanoo 

to insinuate that those troubles had been secretly fomented by the 
intrigues of the bishops, who had already forgotten their ostcntatioiu 
professions of ))assive and unlimited obedience.*** The resentment, 
or the fears, of Diocletian at length transported him beyond the 
bounds of moderation which he had hitherto preserved, and be 
declared, in a series of cniel edicts, his intention of abolistung the 
Christian name. By the first of these edicts the governors of the 
provinces were directed to apprehend all persons of the eccleaastical 
order; and the prisons destined for the vilest criminals were soon 
filled with a multitude of bishops, presbyters, deacons, readers, aud 
exorcists. By a seamd edict the magistrates were commanded to 
employ every method of severity which might reclaim them from 
their odious superstition, and oblige them to return to the established 
worship of the gods. This rigorous onler was extended, by a sub- 
sequent edict, to the whole bo<ly of (christians, who were exposed to 
a violent and general persecution.'*^ Instead of those salutary 
restraints which had required the direct and solemn testimony of 
an accuser, it became the duty as well as the interest of the Imperial 
officers to discover, to pursue, and to torment the most obnoxious 
among the faithful. Heavy penalties were denounced against all 
who should presume to save a proscribed sectary from the just indig- 
nation of the gods and of the emperors. Yet, notwithstanding the 
severity of this law, the virtuous courage of many of the Pagans, in 
conceding their friends or relations, affords an honourable proof that 
the rage of superstition had not extinguished in their minds the senti- 
ments of nature and humanity.*** 

*** Lactantiua (Institut. Divin. v. 11) confines the calamity to the amventictdum, 
with its congregation. Eusebius (viii. 11) extends it to a whole city, and introdncoi 
something very like a regular siege. His ancient Latin translator, Rufinus, adds the 
important circumstance of the permission given to the inhabitants of retiring fh)m 
thence. As Phrygia reached to the confines of Isauria, it is possible that the restlea 
temper of those independent barbarians may have contributed to this misfortune. 

*" Eusebius, 1. Tiii. c. 6. M. de Valois (with some probability) thinks that he has 
discovered the Syrian rebellion in an oration of Libanius ; and that it was a rash attempt 
of the tribune Eugenius, who with only five hundred men seized Antioch, and might 
perhaps allure the Christians by the promise of religious toleration. From Eusebiai 
(I. ix. c. 8), as well as from Moses of Chorene (Hist. Armen. 1. ii. 77, &c.)t it may be 
inferred that Christianity was already introduced into Armenia. 

*•* See Moshoim, p. 9.'^8 ; the toxt of Kusebius very plainly shows that the goTemom, 
whose powers wore enlarged, not restrained, by the new laws, could punish with doiitk 
the most obstinate Christians as an example to their brethren. 

*** AthanasiuB, p. 8.13, ap. Tillemont^ M^m. Eccl^iast. tom. v. part i. p. 90 
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Diocletian had no sooner published his edicts agidnst the Chris- 
tians, than, as if he had been desirous of committing to other Geneni uea 
hands the work of persecution, he divested himself of the aecQikm^'' 
Imperial purple. The character and situation of his colleagues and 
successors sometimes urged them to enforce, and sometimes inclined 
them to suspend, the execution of these rigorous laws ; nor can we 
acquire a just and distinct idea of this important period of eccle«as- 
tical history unless we separately consider the state of Christianity, in 
the different parts of the empire, during the space of ten years which 
elapsed between the first edicts of Diocletian and the final peace of 
the church. 

The mild and humane temper of Constantius was averse to the 
oppresaon of any part of his subjects. The principal offices in um 
of his palace were exercised by Christians. He loved their JUSSS. 
persons, esteemed their fidelity, and entertained not any J2S,2^ 
dislike to their reli^ous principles. But as long as Con- ^^°"»"«"**n« ? 
stantius rcmsdned in the subordinate station of Caesar, it was not 
in his power openly to reject the edicts of Diocletian, or to disobey 
the commands of Maximian. His authority contributed, however, to 
alleviate the sufferings which he pitied and abhorred. He consented 
with reluctance to the ruin of the churches, but he ventured to 
protect the Christians themselves from the fiiry of the populace and 
from the rigour of the laws. The provinces of Gaul (under which we 
may probably include those of Britain) were indebted for the singular 
tranquillity which they enjoyed to the gentie interposition of their 
sovereign.*** But Datianus, the president or governor of Spain, 
actuated either by zeal or policy, chose rather to execute the public 
edicts of the emperors than to understand the secret intentions of 
Constantius ; and it can scarcely be doubted that his provincial 
administration was stained with the blood of a few martyrs.*** The 
elevation of Constantius to the supreme and independent dignity of 
Augustus gave a free scope to the exercise of his virtues, and the 
shortness of his reign did not prevent him from establishing a system 
of toleration of which he left tiie precept and the example to his son 

^ EusebiuB, 1. yiii. c. 13. LacUntiui de H. P. c. 15. DodweU (Dunrtat.C7pruui. 
XL 75; reproseotfl them as inoonsutent with each other. But the former eyidently 
speaks of Constantius in the station of Cscsar, and the latter of the same prince in the 
rank of Augustus. 

*^ Datianus is mentioned in Gruter*8 Inscriptions as having determined the limits 
between the territories of Pax Julia and thoee of Ebora, both cities in the southern 
part of Lusitauia. If we recollect the neighbourhood of those places to Cape St. Vincent^ 
we may suspect thai the celebrated deacon and martyr of that name Iuub been inaccu- 
rately assigned by Prudcutius, &v., to Saragoraaor Vaientia. See the pompous history 
of his sufferings, in the M^moires de Tillemont, torn. v. part ii. p. 58-85. Some critics 
are of opinion that the department of Constantius, as Cesar, did not include Spaiiv 
which stiU continued under the immediate jurisdiction of Maiimian. 
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Constantine. His fortunate son, from the first moment of his aooet- 
sion declaring himself the protector of the church, at length deserved 
the appellation of the first emperor who publidy professed and estab- 
li^ed the Christian religion. The motives of his conversion, as they 
may variously be deduced from benevolence, from policy, firom con- 
viction, or from remorse, and the progress of the revolution, whid, 
under his powerful influence and that of his sons, rendered Chiis- 
tianity the reigning religion of the Roman empire, will form a veiy 
interesting and important chapter in the third volume of this 
history. At present it may be sufficient to observe that every victoiy 
of Constantine was productive of some relief or benefit to the churdL 

The provinces of Italy and Africa experienced a short but violent 
In Italy and persecution. The rigorous edicts of Diocletian were strictij 
ii!SSuSf" ^^^ cheerfully executed by his associate Maximian, who 
aodsevenu; j^j^j \q^ hated the Christians, and who delighted in acts o> 
blood and violence. In the autumn of the first year of the perse- 
cution the two emperors met at Rome to celebrate their triumph; 
several oppressive laws appear to have issued from their secret con- 
sultations, and the diligence of the magistrates was animated by the 
presence of their sovereigns. After Diocletian had divested himsdt 
of the purple, Ifcdy and Africa were administered under the name of 
Severus, and were exposed, without defence, to the implacable lesent- 
mcnt of his master Galerius. Among the martyrs of Rome, Adauctos 
deserves the notice of posterity. He was of a noble family in Italy, 
and had raised himself, through the successive honours of the 
palace, to the important office of treasurer of the private demesnes. 
Adauctiis is the more remarkable for being the only person of rank 
and distinction who appears to have sufiered death during the whole 
course of this general j>ersecution.^®'' 

The revolt of Maxentius immediately restored peace to the 
onder churchcs of Italy and Africa, and the same tyrant who 

Maxentiua; oppressed cvcry other class of his subjects showed himself 
just, humane, and even partial, towards the afflicted Christians. He 
depended on their gratitude and affection, and very naturally pre- 
sumed that the injuries which they had suffered, and the dangers 
which they still apprehended, from his most inveterate enemy, would 
secure the fidelity of a party already considerable by their numbers 
ana opulence. ^^^ Even the conduct of Maxentius towards the 

*^ Eusebiua, 1. Tiii. o. 11. Qniter, Inscrip. p. 1171, No. 18. Rufinua has nuBtaken 
the office of Adauctua, as well as the place of his martyrdom.* 

*•• Eusebiiis, 1. viii. c. 14. But as Maxentius was vaDquishod by Constaniine, it 
suited the purpose of Lactaiitius to place his death among those of the persecutors. 

* M. Guizot suggests the powerful ou- aud Andrew, admitted by Gibbon Itimiplf 
BQohs of the palace, Dorotheus, Goi^onius, to have been put to death, p. 271. — M. 
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biabops of Rome and Carthage may be considered as the proof of 
his toleration, since it is probable that the most orthodox princes 
would adopt the same measures with regard to their established 
clergy. Marcellus, the former of those prelates, had thrown the 
capital into confusion by the severe penance which he imposed on a 
great number of Christians who, during the late persecution, had 
renounced or dissembled their religion. The rage of faction broke 
out in frequent and violent seditions ; the blood of the faithful was 
shed by each other's hands ; and the exile of Marcellus, whose pru- 
dence seems to have been less eminent than his zeal, was found to be 
the only measure capable of restoring peace to the distracted church 
of Rome.^** The behaviour of Mensurius, bishop of Carthage, 
appears to have been still more reprehensible. A deacon of that 
city had published a libel against the emperor. The offender took 
refuge in the episcopal palace, and, though it was somewhat early to 
advance any claims of ecclesiastical inununities, the bishop refused to 
deliver him up to the officers of justice. For thb treasonable resist- 
ance Mensurius was summoned to court, and, instead of receiving a 
legal sentence of death or banishment, he was permitted, after a 
short examination, to return to his diocese. ^^® Such was the happy 
condition of the Christian subjects of Maxentius, that, whenever they 
were desirous of procuring for their own use any bodies of martyrs, 
they were obliged to purchase them from the most distant provinces 
of Uie East A story is related of Aglae, a Roman lady, descended 
from a consular family, and possessed of so ample an estate that it 
required the management of seventy-three stewards. Among these 
Boniface was the favourite of his mistress, and, as Aglae mixed love 
with devotion, it is reported that he was admitted to share her bed. 
Her fortune enabled her to gratify the pious desire of obtaining 
some sacred relics from the East She intrusted Boniface with a 
considerable sum of gold and a large quantity of aromatics, and her 
lover, attended by twelve horsemen and three covered chariots^ 
undertook a remote pilgrimage as far as Tarsus in Cilicia.^^^ 

'" The epitaph of Maroellus is to be found in Gruter, Inacrip. p. 1173, No. 3, and 
it contains aU that we know of his history. Maroellinus and MaroeUus, whose names 
foUow in the list of popes, arc supposed by many critics to be different penons; but 
tlM learned Abb^ de Longuerue was convinced that they were one and the 

Veridicus rector lapsis quia crimina- flere 
Prsdixit miseris, fuit omnibus hostis amarus. 
Hino furor, hinc odium; aequitur discordia, lites, 
Seditio, csedes; solvuntur foedera pacis. 
Crimen ob alterius, Christum ^ui io JMt<» negavit 
Finibus expulsus patriae est fentate Tyranm. 
HsDC broviter Damasus voluit comperta referre: 
Karcelli populus meritum cognosoere posset. 

We may observe that Damasus was made bishop of Rome a.d. 366. 
"* J^ytatus oontr. Donatist. 1. 1 c. 17, 18. 
"^ The Acts of the Passion of St. BoniCtice, which abound in miracles and 
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The sanguinary temper of Galerius, the first and prindpal author 
of the persecution, was formidable to those Christians whom 
and tSeEiult, their misfortunes had placed within the limits of his do- 
^ lad minions ; and it may fairly be presumed that many perams 
of a middle rank, who were not confined by the cfaaiiis 
either of wealth or of poverty, very frequently deserted their native 
country, and sought a refuge in the milder climate of the West 
As long as he commanded only the armies and provinces of lUyriciim, 
he could with difficulty either find or make a considerable number of 
martyrs in a warlike country which had entertained the missionarieR 
of the Gospel with more coldness and reluctance than any other part 
uf the empire.^''' But when Galerius had obtained tfie supreme 
power and the go^'emment of the East, he indulged in their fullest 
extent his zeal and cruelty, not only in the provinces of Thrace and 
Asia, which acknowledged his immediate jurisdiction* but in those 
of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, where Maximin gratified his own 
inclination by yielding a rigorous obedience to the stem commands of 
his benefactor.^''^ The frequent disappointments of his ambitious 
views, the experience of six years of persecution, and the salutaiy 
reflections which a lingering and painful distemper suggested to the 
mind of Galerius, at length convinced liim that the most violent 
efforts of despotism are insufficient to extirpate a whole people, or to 
subdue their religious prejudices. Desirous of repairing the miscluef 
that he had occasioned, he published in his own name, and in those 
of Licinius and Constantine, a general edict, which, after a pompous 
recital of the Imperial titles, proceeded in the following manner : 

" Among the important cares which have occupied our mind for 
(ittieriiw " the utility and preservation of the empire, it was our 
SfodS^f " intention to correct and re-establish all things according 
toierauon. a ^q ^j^^ ancicut laws and public discipline of the Romans. 
" We were particularly desirous of reclaiming into the way of reason 
" and nature the deluded Christians who had renounced the religion 
" and ceremonies instituted by their fathers, and, presumptuously 

tioD, aro published by Ruinart (p. 283-291), both in Qreek and Latin, from the 
authority of very ancient manuscripts.* 

>73 During the four first centiu-ies there exist few traces of either bishops or bishop- 
lies in the western lUyricum. It has been thought probable that the primate of 
Milan extended his jurisdiction over Sirmium, the capital of that great province. See 
the Oeopnphia Sacra of Charles de St. Paul, p. 68-76, with the observations of Luou 
Ilolstenius. 

"^ The viiith book of Eusebius, as well as the supplement concerning the mart3rrB 
of Palestine, principally relate to the persecution of Galerius and Maxiniin. The 
general lamentations with which Lactantius opens the vth book of his Divine Inatitu- 
tious allud? to their cruelty. 



■ Sir D. Dalrymplo (Loi-d Hailes) calls Whittington and IlickaUinilt. Christua 
the story of Aglae and Boniface as of equal Antiquities, ii. G4. — ^M. 
Authuritv with our iwpulxr hiiit^^ries of 
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** despising the pradioe of antiquity, had invented extravagant laws 
^* and opinions according to the dictates of their fancy, and had 
^ collected a various society from the different provinces of our em- 
pire. The edicts which we have published to enforce the worship 
of the gods having exposed many of the Christians to danger and 
distress, many having suffered death, and many more, who still 
^ persist m their impious folly, being left destitute of any public 
'^ exercise of religion, we are disposed to extend to those imhappy 
*^ men the effects of our wonted clemency. We permit them, there* 
** fore, freely to profess their private opinions, and to assemble in 
** their conventicles without fear or molestation, provided always that 
*' they preserve a due respect to the established laws and govern* 
** ment By another rescript we shall signify our intentions to the 
^judges and magistrates, and we hope that our indulgence wiU 
engage the Christians to offer up their prayers to the Deity whom 
they adore for our safety and prosperity, for their own, and for that 
^ of the republic" ^^^ It is not usually in the language of edicts 
and manifestos that we should search for the real character or the 
secret motives of princes ; but as these were the words of a dying 
emperor, his situation, perhaps, may be admitted as a pledge of hb 
sincerity. 

When Galerius subscribed this edict of toleration, he was well 
assured that Licinius would readily comply with the inclina- ivMeortiw 
f ions of his friend and benefactor, and that any measures in ^^^^^^ 
favour of the Christians would obtain the approbation of Constantine. 
But the emperor would not venture to insert in the preamble the 
name of Maximin, whose consent was of the greatest importance, and 
who succeeded a few days afterwards to the provinces of Asia. In 
the first six months, however, of his new reign, Maximin affected to 
adopt the prudent counsels of his predecessor ; and though he never 
condescended to secure the tranquillity of the church by a public 
edict, Sabinus, his Praetorian praefect, addressed a circukur leUer to 
all the governors and magistrates of the provinces, expatiating on 
the Imperial clemency, acknowledging the invincible obstinacy of the 
Christians, and directing the officers of justice to cease tiieir in- 
effectual prosecutions, and to connive at the secret assemblies of 
those enthusiasts. In consequence of these orders, great numbers of 

'''* Euiebiiu (1. Tiii. c. 17) has given ua a Greek veraioii, and Lactantius (de M. P. 
c. 34^ the Latin ori^nnal, of this memorable edict. Neither of thoee writere saema to 
recollect how directly it contnidicta whatever they have joat affirmed of the remona 
and repentance of Galeriua.' 

' But Gibbon haa answered thin by his should search for the sacrBt motivM ol 
just obeerration, that it is not in the Ion- princea. — IL 
guage of edicts and uuuiifest(« that wa 
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Christians were released from prison, or delivered from the nuneiL 
Tue confessors, singing hymns of triumph, returned into their own 
countries ; and those who had yielded to the riolence of the tempest, 
solicited with tears of repentance their re-admission into the boeom 
of the church.^'* 

But this treacherous calm was of short duration ; nor could the 
Maximin Christians of the East place any confidence in the character 
S^I^S!!^^ of their sovereign. Cruelty and superstition were the ruling 
FttTKcutton. passions of the soul of Maxinmu The former suggested the 
means, the latter pointed out the objects, of persecution. The em- 
peror was devoted to the worship of the gods, to the study of magic, 
and to the belief of orades. The prophets or philosophers, whom he 
revered as the favourites of Heaven, were frequently raised to the 
government of prorinces, and admitted into his most secret ooundk 
They easily convinced him that the Christians had been indebted for 
their victories to their regular discipline, and that the weakness of 
polytheism had principally flowed from a want of union and sub- 
ordination among the ministers of religion. A system of government 
was therefore instituted, which was evidently copied from the policy 
of the church. In all the great cities of the empire, the temples 
were repaired and beautified by the order of Maximin, and the 
officiating priests of the various deities were subjected to the authority 
of a superior pontiff^ destined to oppose the bishop, and to promote 
the cause of paganism. These pontifis acknowledged, in their turn, 
the supreme jurisdiction of the metropolitans or high priests of the 
province, who acted as the immediate vicegerents of the emperor 
himself. A white robe was the ensign of their dignity ; and these 
new prelates were carefully selected from the most noble and opulent 
families. By the influence of the magistrates, and of the sacerdotal 
order, a great number of dutiful addresses were obtained, particularly 
from the cities of Nicomedia, Antioch, and Tyre, which artfully 
represented the well-known intentions of the court as the general 
sense of the people ; solicited the emperor to consult the laws of 
justice rather than the dictates of his clemency ; expressed their 
abhorrence of the Christians, and humbly prayed that those impious 
sectaries might at least be excluded from the limits of their respective 
territories. The answer of Maximin to the address which he obtained 
fix)m the citizens of Tyre is still extant. He praises their zeal and 
devotion in terms of the highest satisfaction, descants on the obstinate 
impiety of the Christians, and betrays, by the readiness with which 
he consents to their banishment, that he considered himself as 
receiving, rather than as conferring, an obligation. The priests as 

*"^ Eusebius. 1. ix c. I. He msei-U the epifitlo of the pncfect. 
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well as the magistrates were empowered to enforce the execution 
of his edicts, which were engraved on tables of brass ; and though 
it was recommended to them to avoid the effusion of blood, the most 
cruel and ignominious punishments were inflicted on the refractory 
Christians.*'* 

The Asiatic Christians had everything to dread from the severity 
of a bigoted monarch who prepared his measures of violence End or uw 
with such deliberate policy. But a few months had scarcely p«™»«^" 
elapsed before the edicts published by the two Western emperors 
obliged Maximin to suspend the prosecution of his designs : the civil 
war which he so rashly undertook against Licinius employed all his 
attention ; and the defeat and death of Maximin soon delivered the 
church from the last and most implacable of her enemies.* '^ 

In this general view of the persecution which was first authorised 
by the edicts of Diocletian, I have purposely refrained Pnbftbie 
from describing the particular sufferings and deaths of the Jbenffo! 
Christian martyrs. It would have been an easy task, from JSJtjJJ^ 
the history of Eusebius, from the declamations of Lao- "mf^**"- 
tantius, and from the most ancient acts, to collect a long series of 
horrid and disgustful pictures, and to fill many pages with racks and 
scourges, with iron hooks and red-hot beds, and with all the variety 
of tortures which fire and steel, savage beasts, and more savage 
executioners, could inflict on the human body. These melancholy 
scenes might be enlivened by a crowd of visions and miracles destined 
either to delay the death, to celebrate the triumph, or to discover the 
relics of those canonised saints who suffered for the name of Christ 
But I cannot determine what I ought to transcribe, till I am satisfied 
how much I ought to believe. The gravest of the ecclesiastical 
historians, Eusebius himself, indirectiy confesses that he has related 
whatever might redound to the glory, and that he has suppressed all 
that could tend to the disgrace, of religion.*'^ Such an acknowledg- 

"* See EuBebiiu, 1. viii. c. 14, 1. ix. c. 2-8. Lactantius de M. P. c. 36. TheM 
writen agree in repreeentiog the arts of Maximin: but the former relates the execution 
of aeyeral martyrs, while the latter expressly affirms, ooddi servos Dei vetuit. 

*^ A few days before his death he publishod a very ample edict of toleration, in which 
he imputes aU the severities which the Christians suffered to the judges and governors, 
who had misunderstood his intentions. See the edict in Eusebius, 1. ix. o. 10. 

''* Such is the fair deduction from two remarkable passages in Eusebius, 1. viii. c. 2, 
and de Martyr. Paleetiu. c. 12. The prudence of the historian has exposed his own 
character to censure and suspicion. It was weU known that he himself had been 
thrown into prison; and it was su^ested that he had purchased his deliverance by 
some dishonourable compliance. The reproach was urged in his lifetime, and even in 
his presence, at the council of T^rre. See Tillemont, Mtooires EocldsiastiqueSy torn, 
viii. part L p. 67.* 

* Historical criticism does not consist which, except at the last extremity, he 

in rejecting indiscriminately all the Dacts vriU not consent to believe a martyrdom, 

which do not agree with a particular ays- Authorities are to be weighed, not excluded 

turn, m Gibbon does in this chapter, in from examination. Now the Ptogan hi» 
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ment will naturally excite a suspicion that a writer who has so openly 
violated one of the fundamental laws of history has not paid a very 
strict regard to the observance of the other ; and the suspicion will 
derive additional credit from the character of Euselnua,^ which wai 
less tinctured with credulity, and more practised in the arts of coortB^ 
than that of almost any of his contemporaries. On some paiticolar 
occasions, when the magistrates were exasperated by some personal 
motives of interest or resentment, when the zeal of the martyrs urged 
them to forget the rules of prudence, and perhaps of decent^, to 
overturn the altars, to pour out imprecations against the emperors, or 
to strike the judge as he sat on his tribunal, it may be presumed thai 
every mode of torture whidi cruelty could invent, or constancy could 
endure, was exhausted on those devoted victims. ^^* Two drcmii- 
stances, however, have been unwarily mentioned, which inginfmt^ 
that the general treatment of the Christians who had been appre- 
nended by the officers of justice was less intolerable tiian it is unudly 
imagined to have been. 1. The confessors who were condemned to 
work in the mines were permitted by the humanity or the negligeoes 
of their keepers to build chapels, and freely to profess their religion 
in the midst of those dreary habitations.^^ 2. The bishops were 
obliged to check and to censure the forward zeal of the ChristiaDi| 
who voluntarily tnrew themselves into the hands of the magistrates 
Some of these were persons oppressed by poverty and debts^ wiio 
bluidly sought to terminate a miserable existence by a glorious death. 
Others were allured by the hope that a short confinement would 

'^ The ancient, and perhaps authcutic, account of the sufferings of TarachuB and 
his companions (Acta Sincere Ruinart, p. 419-448) is filled with strong expreancMM 
of resentment and contempt, which could not fail of irritating the magutnte. TIm 
behaviour of ^desius to Ilieroolcs, pnrfcct of Kg}'pt, was sml more extiwndiiiaiy. 
xiystf ri ««} Ipyig tm ^Ka^rtif . . . vt^iCaXJ^, Euseb. de Martyr. Palestin. o. 5w 

iw Euseb. de Martyr. Palestin. c. 13. 

torians justify in many places the details for the emperors had inflicted iipon them 

which have been transnutted to us by the all these barbarities." Lib. I^ireiit. in 

historians of the church concerning the Julian. *p. Fab. Bibl. Once No. 9, No. 58, 

tortures endured by the Christians. Celsus p. 283.— -G. 

reproaches the Christians with holding " ThissentenceofOibbon has gi von rise 

their assemblies in secret, on accoimt of to several learned dissertations: MoUer, 

the fear inspired by their sufferings; "for de fide Eusebii Csesar, &c., Havuise, 1813. 

when you are wrested," he says, "you Danzius, de Kusebio C»b. Hist. Eocl. 

are dragged to punishuicnt; and, before Scriptore, ej usque fide historicft recti 

you are put to death, you have to suffer spstimandft, &c., Jensr, 1815. Kostiier, 

all kinds of tortures." Origon cont. Gels. Commentatio de Eusebii Hist. Ecclce. oca- 

I. i. ii. vi. viii. passim. Libanius, the ditoris auctoritato et fide, &o. See also 

panegj'rist of Julian, says, while speaking Routerdahl, de fontibus Historis Eccles. 

of the Chi wtians, " Those who followed a Eusobianse, Lond. Goth. 1826. Gibbon's 

corrupt religion wore in continual appro- inference may appear stronger than tha 

hciiRions; they feared lest Juliam should text will warrant, yet it is difficult* after 

invent tortures still more refined than reading the passages, to dismiaa th 

those to which they had been exposed picion of partiality from the 
before, m niutilAtion, bumii^g alive, &c. i 
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expiate the rins of a whole life ; and others again were actuated by 
the less honourable motive of deiiying a plentiful sub^tence, and 
perhaps a conmderable profit, from the alms which the charity of the 
faithful bestowed on the prisoners.^ *^ After the church had triumphed 
over all her enemies, the interest as well as vanity of the captives 
prompted them to magnify the merit of their respective suffering. 
A convenient distance of time or place gave an ample scope to the 
progress of fiction ; and the frequent instances which might be alleged 
of holy martyrs whose wounds had been instantly healed, whose 
strengtii had been renewed, and whose lost members had miraculously 
been restored, were extremely convenient for the purpose of removing 
every difficulty, and of silencing every objection. The most ex- 
travagant legends, as they conduced to the honour of the church, 
were applauded by the credulous multitude, countenanced by the 
power of the clergy, and attested by the suspicious evidence of eccle- 
siastical history. 

The vague descriptions of exile and imprisonment, of pain and 
torture, are so easily exaggerated or softened by the pendl Numberor 
of an artful orator,* that we are naturaUy induced to inquire «°»'*y"- 
into a fact of a more distinct and stubborn kind ; the number of 
persons who suffered death in consequence of the edicts published by 
Diocletian, his assodates, and his successors. The recent legendaries 
record whole armies and cities which were at once swept away by 
the undistinguishing rage of persecution. The more ancient writers 
content themselves with pouring out a liberal effusion of loose and 
tragical invectives, without condescending to ascertain the precise 
number of those persons who were permitted to seal with their blood 
their belief of the Gospel. From the history of Eusebius it may 
however be collected that only nine bishops were punished with 
death; and we are assured, by his particular enumeration of the 
martyrs of Palestine, that no more than ninety-two Christians were 
entitied to that honourable appellation.*^' As we are unacquainted 
with the degree of episcopal zeal and courage which prevailed at that 

*** Augustin. CoUat. Cartha^n. Dei, ziL c 13, ap. Tillemont, H^moires Eccl^iu- 
tiqufls, torn. ▼. part L p. 46. The controversy with the DonatiBts haa reflected aotae, 
though perhaps a partial, light on the history of the African church. 

*** Eusebius de Martyr. Falestin. c 13. He closes his narration by assuring us 
that these were the martyrdoms inflicted in Palestine during the vhoU course of the 
persecution. The 9th chapter of his viiith book, which relates to the province of 
Thebais in Egypt, may seem to contradict our moderate computation; but it wiU only 

* Perhaps there never was an instance address with which Gibbon here quietly 

of an author committing so deliberately dismisses from the account all the horrible 

the fault which he reprobates so strongly and excruciating tortures which fell ohort 

in others. What is the dexterous manage- of death? The reader may refer to the 

inent of the more inartificial historians of xiith chapter (book viii.) of Eusebius for 

Christianity, in exaggerating the numbers tlie description and for Uie scenes of these 

oi the martyrs, compared to the unfair tortures.— -IL 
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time, it is not in our power to draw any useful inferences from the 
former of these facts : but the latter may serve to justify a toj 
important and probable conclusion. According to the distribodui 
of Roman provinces, Palestine may be considered as the sixteenth 
part of the Eastern empire : *^ and since there were some governon 
who, from a real or affected clemency, had preserved their handi 
unstained Mrith the blood of the fsdthful,^^^ it is reasonable to belie?e 
that the country which had given birth to Christianity produced at 
least the sixteenth part of the martyrs who suffered death withm the 
dominions of Galerius and Maximin ; the whole might consequently 
amount to about fifteen hundred, a number which, if it is equally 
divided between the ten years of the persecution, will allow an anniid 
consumption of one hundred and fifty martyrs. Allotting the same 
proportion to the provinces of Italy, AMca, and perhaps Spain, 
where, at the end of two or three years, the rigour of the penal lam 
was either suspended or abolished, the multitude of Christians in the 
Roman empire, on whom a capital punishment was inflicted bj a 
judicial sentence, will be reduced to somewhat less than two thousand 
persons. Since it cannot be doubted that the Christians were more 
immerous, and their enemies more exasperated, in the time of 
Diocletian than they had ever been in any former persecution, this 
probable and moderate computation may teach us to estimate the 
number of primitive saints and martyrs who sacrificed their lives for 
the important purpose of introducing Christianity into the world. 
We shall conclude this chapter by a melancholy truth which 
obtrudes itself on the reluctant mind ; that, even admitting, 
without hesiUition or mquiry, all that history has recorded, 
or devotion has feigned, on the subject of martyrdoms, it must still 
be acknowledged that the (Christians, in the course of their intestine 
dissensions, have inflicted far greater severities on each other than 

lead us to admire the artful management of the historian. Choosing for the scene of 
the most exquisite cruelty the most remote and sequestered country of the Bomso 
empire, he relates that in Thehais from ten to one hundred ])er8ons had frequently suf- 
fered martyrdom in the same day. But when he proceeds to mention his own joamey 
into Egypt, his langtiage insensibly becomes more cautious and moderate. Instead of 
a largo but definite number, he speaks of many Christians (^witUvt), and most artfully 
selects two ambiguous words (Ure^wttutf and v^r^ftu'fetvrms) which may signify either 
whut he had seen or what he had heard ; either the expectation or the execution of 
the punishment. Having thus provided a secure evasion, he commits the equivocal 
passage to his readers and translators; justly conceiving that their piety would indooe 
them to prefer the most favourable sense. There was perhaps some malice in the 
remark of Theodorus Metochita, that all who, like Eusebius, had been conversant witb 
the EjT^'ptians, delighted in an obscure and intricate style. (See Valesius ad loc.) 

*^ When Palestine was divided into three, the preofccture of the East contained 
forty-eight provinces. As the ancient distinctions of nations were long since abolisbe<I, 
the llomans distributed the provinces according to a general proportion of their extent 
and opulence. 

^^ Ut gloriari possint nullum sc iunocentium peremisse, nam et ipse audivl aUqoui 
gloriantes, quia admiuistratio sua, in hac parte, fuerit incrueuta. Laotant. * "' ^ 
Divin. ▼. 11. 
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they had experienced from the zeal of infidels. During the ages of 
ignorance which followed the subversion of the Roman empire in the 
West, the bishops of the Imperial city extended their dominion oyer 
the laity as well as clergy of the Latin churchy- The fabric of 
superstition which they had erected, and wbidi might long haye 
defied tl e feeble efibrts of reason, was at length assaulted by a crowd 
of daring Csuiatics, who, from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, 
assumed the popular character of reformers. The church of Rome 
defended by violence the empire which she had acquired by fraud ; 
a system of peace and benevolence was soon disgraced by proscrip- 
tions, wars, massacres, and the institution of the holy office. And as 
the reformers were animated by the love of civil as well as of 
religious freedom, the Catholic princes connected their own interest 
with that of the clergy, and enforced by fire and the sword the terrors 
of spiritual censures. In the Netherlands alone more than one 
hundred thousand of the subjects of Charles V. are said to have 
sufiercd by the hand of the executioner; and this extraordinary 
number is attested by Grotius,^^^ a man of genius and learning, who 
preserved his moderation amidst the fury of contending sects, and 
who composed the annals of his own age and country at a time 
when the invention of printing had facilitated the means of intelli- 
gence and increased the danger of detection. If we are obliged to 
submit our belief to the authority of GrStius, it must be allowed that 
the number of Protestants who were executed in a single province 
and a single reign far exceeded that of the primitive martyrs in the 
eptjx of three centuries and of the Roman empire. But if the 
improbability of the &ct itself should prevail over the weight of 
evidence ; if Grotius should be convicted of exaggerating the merit 
and sufierings of the reformers ;*^ we shall be naturally led to inquire 
what confidence can be placed in the doubtful and imperfect monu- 
ments of ancient credulity ; what degree of credit can be assigned 
to a courtly bishop and a passionate declaimer,* who, under the pro- 
tection of Constantine, enjoyed the exclusive privilege of recording 
the persecutions inflicted on the Christians by the vanquished rivals 
or disregarded predecessors of their gracious sovereign. 

*"* Qrot. AmuJ. de RebuB Belgids, 1. i. p. 12, edit. fol. 

'" FVm P»olo (Istom del Condlio Tridentino, 1. iii.) reduces the number of the 
Belgio martjra to 50,000. In learning and moderation Fra Paolo waa not inferior to 
Grottna. The priority of time giyea some advantage to the evidence of the former, 
whjdi he loses on the other hand by the distance of Venice from the Netherlands. 



* EuebiaB and the author of the Trea- lous, authority of Eusebius. Ecclesiastical 

tin de Mortibus Peraecutomm. It is history is a solemn and melancholy leasoQ 

deeply to be regretted that the history of that the best, even the most sacred, oauae 

thkperiod resteaomuchonthe loose, and, wiU eventuaUv sufier by the least depar* 

li mmt be admitted, by no means scrupu- ture from tmtht— IL 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
Foundation of Constantinople. — Political Stbtem of Gokbtaxtixb ad 

HIS SuOCESaOBS.— MiLITABT DiSCIFLINB. — ThB PaULCB. ^ThB FdTAHCB. 

The unfortunate Licinius was the last rival who opposed the grett- 
ness, and the last captive who adorned the triumph, of Constantine. 
After a tranquil and prosperous reign the conqueror bequeathed to 
his family the inheritance of the Roman empire ; a new capital, a 
new policy, and a new reli^on ; and the innovations which he esta- 
blished have been embraced and consecrated by succeeding genera- 
tions. The age of the great Constantine and his sons is fiUed with 
important events; but the historian must be oppressed by thrir 
number and variety, unless he diligentiy separates firom each other 
the scenes which are connected only by the order of time. He wiU 
describe the political institutions that gave strength and stability to 
the empire before he proceeds to relate the wars and revolution 
which hastened its decline. He will adopt the division unknown 
to the ancients of civil and 'ecclesiastical affairs: the victory of die 
Christians, and their intestine discord, will supply copious and distinct 
materials both for edification and for scandal. 

After the defeat and abdication of Licinius his victorious ri?a] 

proceeded to lay the foundations of a city destined to reign 
iiew capital, in futurc times the mistress of the East, and to survive the 

empire and religion of Constant»ae. The motives, whether 
of pride or of policy, which first induced Diocletian to withdraw 
himself from the ancient seat of government, had acquired additional 
weight by the example of his successors and the habits of forty years. 
Rome was insensibly confounded with the dependent kingdoms which 
had once acknowledged her supremacy; and the country of the 
Caesars was viewed with cold indifference by a martial prince, bom 
in the neighbourhood of the Danube, educated in the courts and 
armies of Asia, and invested with the purple by the legions of Britain. 
The Italians, who had received Constantine as their deliverer, sub- 
missively obeyed the edicts which he sometimes condescended to 
address to the senate and people of Rome ; but they were seldom 
honoured with the presence of their new sovereign. During the 
vigour of his age (Constantine, according to the various exigencies 
of peace and war, moved with slow dignity or with active diligenca 
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along the frontiers of his extensive dominions ; ar.d was always pre* 
pared to take the field either against a foreign or a domestic enemy. 
But as he gradually reached the summit of prosperity and the decline 
of life, he began to meditate the design of fixing in a more perma- 
nent station the strength as well as majesty of the throne. In the 
choice of an advantageous situation he preferred the confines ot 
Europe and Asia ; to curb with a powerful arm the barbarians who 
dwelt between the Danube and the Tanais ; to watch with an eye of 
jealousy the conduct of the Persian monarch, who indignantly sup- 
ported the yoke of an ignominious treaty. With these views Diocletian 
had selected and embellished the residence of Nicomedia : but the 
memory of Diocletian was justly abhorred by the protector of tlie 
church ; and Constantine was not insensible to the ambition of found- 
ing a city which might perpetuate the glory of his own name. 
During the late operations of the war against Licinius he had suffi- 
cient opportunity to contemplate, both as a soldier and as a sitaation or 
statesman, the incomparable position of Byzantium ; and to ^y**^^^°*^ 
observe how strongly it was guarded by nature against an hostile 
attack, whilst it was accessible on every side to the benefits of com- 
mercial intercourse. Many ages before Constantino, one of the most 
judicious historians of antiquity ^ had described the advantages of a 
situation from whence a feeble colony of Greeks derived the com- 
mand of the sea, and the honours of a flourishing and independent 
republic.* 

If we survey Byzantium in the extent which it acquired with the 
august name of Constantinople, the figure of the Imperial 
dty may be represented under that of an unequal triangle. ofCoiwrAii- 
The obtuse point, which advances towards the east and the *"^"^ 
shores of Asia, meets and repels the waves of the Thradan Bosphorus. 
The northern side of the city is bounded by the harbour, and the 
southern is washed by the Propontb or Sea of Marmara. The basb of 
the triangle is opposed to the west, and terminates the continent of 
Europe. But the admirable form and division of the circumjacent 
land and water cannot, without a more ample explanation, be clearly 
or sufficiently understood. 

■ PolybiuBy 1. iT. [c 45] p. 423, edit. CanuboxL He obaeires that the peace of 
the ByBottiiies wai frequently diflttirbed, and the extent of their terr it o r y contracted, 
bj the inroada of the wild Thradana. 

* The iMTigator Byxaa, who waa s^M the son of Neptune, founded the city 656 

Slather 667 — S.] yean before the Christian sera. His followers were drawn from 
rgoa and Megara. Byzantium was afterwards rebuilt and fortified by the Spartan 
gmenl PftTitamair See Scaliger, Animadvers. ad Euseb. p. Sl. Ducange, Constan- 
tinopolis, L i. part L cu>. 15, 16. With regard to the wars of the Bynmtines against 
Phflip, the Qaola, and tne kings of Bithynia, we should trust none but the ancient 
writen who lired before the greatness of the Imperial dty had excited a spirit ol 
flattery and fiction. 
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The winding channel through which the waters of the Euxine llnr 
Ybe with a rapid and incessant course towards the Medito^ 

Boephorua. rancau received the appellation of Bosphorus, a name not 
less celebrated in the history than in the fables of antiquity.' A 
crowd of temples and of votive altars, profusely scattered along iti 
steep and woody banks, attested the unskilfulness, the terrors^ and 
the devotion of the Grecian navigators who, after the exam|de of 
the Argonauts, explored the dangers of the inhospitable Euxine; 
On these banks tradition long preserved the memory of the palace 
of Phineus, infested by the obscene harpies ;^ and of the sylvan reigo 
of Amycus, who defied the son of Licda to the combat of ihe Cestua* 
The straits of the Bosphorus are terminated by the Cyanean rocks^ 
which, according to the description of the poets, had once floated oo 
the face of the waters, and were destined by the gods to protect the 
entrance of the Euxine against the eye of profane curiosity.* From 
the Cyanean rocks to the point and harbour of Byzantium the wind- 
ing length of the Bosphorus extends about sixteen miles,^ and iti 
most ordinary breadth may be computed at about one mile and a 
half. The 7iew castles of Europe and Asia are constructed, on either 
continent, upon the foundations of two celebrated temples, of Serapis 
and of Jupiter Urius. The old castles, a work of the Greek 
emperors, command the narrowest part of the channel, in a place 
where the opposite banks advance within five hundred paces of ead 
other.* These fortresses were restored and streiigchened by 
Mahomet the Second when he meditated the siege of Constanti- 
nople :^ but the Turkish conqueror was most probably ignorant 

' The Boephonis has been very minutoly described by Dionyaius of Byzantium, wlio 
lived in the time of Domitian (Hudson, Geograph. Minor. tom.iii.)» and by GiUeior 
OylliuH, a French traveller of the XVIth century. Toumefort (Lettre XV.) ■onmi 
to have used his own eyes, and the learning of Gyllius. [Add Yon Hammer^ Gn- 
stantinopolifl und der Bosporos, 8vo.— M.] 

* There are very few conjectures so happy sb that of Le Clero (Biblioth^ue Ush 
vorselle, torn. i. p. 148), who supposes tliat the harpies were only locusts. TheSyriM 
or Phosnician name of those insects, their noisy flight, the stench and devastatkm 
which they occasion, and the north wind which drives them into the sea^ all contribotA 
to form the striking resemblance. 

' The residence of Amycus was in Asia, between the old and the new casties, it a 
place called Laurus Insana. That of Phineus was in Europe, near the TiUags of 
Maiut)mole and the Black Sea. See Gylliiis de Bosph. 1. ii. c. 23. Toornefert^ 
Lettre XV. 

* The deception was occasioned by several pointed rocks, alternately covered snd 
abandoned by the waves. At present there are two small islands, one towardi eiilMr 
shore ; that of Europe is distinguished by the column of Pompey. 

7 The ancients computed one hundred and twenty stadia, or fifteen Romaic mikL 
They measured only from the new castles, but they carried the straits aa iar m tki 
town of Chalcedon. 

" Ducas. Uist. c. 34 [p. 136, ed. Paris; p. 108, ed. Yen.; p. 242, ed. Bonn]. 



* The real width at the narrowest point is about 600 yards See Cheaney, FiTirfi^ 
Euphrat, vol. i. p. *26.— S. 
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Ihat, near two thousand years before his reign, Daniis had choeeu 
the saine situation to connect the two continents by a bridge of boats.* 
At a small distance from the old castles we discover the little town of 
Chrysopolis, or Scutari, which may almost be considered as the Asiatic 
Euburb of Constantinople. The Bosphorus, as it begins to open into 
the Propontis, passes between Byzantium and Chalcedon. The 
latter of those cities was built by ihe Greeks a few years before the 
former; and the blindness of its founders, who overlooked the 
superior advantages of the opposite coast, has been stigmatised by a 
proverbial expression of contempt*^ 

The harbour of Constantinople, which may be considered as an 
arm of the Bosphorus, obtained, in a very remote period, 
the denomination of the Golden Ham. The curve which it 
describes might be compared to the horn of a stag, or as it should 
aeem, with more propriety, to that of an ox.^^ The epithet of golden 
was expressive of the riches which every wind wafted from the most 
distant countries into the secure and capacious port of Constanti- 
nople. The river Lycus, formed by the conflux of two little streams, 
pours into the harbour a perpetual supply of fresh water, which serves 
to cleanse the bottom and to invite the periodiail shoals of fish to seek 
their retreat in that convenient recess. As the vicissitudes of tides 
are scarcely felt in those seas, the constant depth of the harbour 
allows goods to be landed on the quays without the assistance of 
boats ; and it has been observed that, in many places, the largest 
▼easels may rest their prows against the houses while their stems are 
floating in the water.*' From the mouth of the Lycus to that of the 
harbour this arm of the Bosphorus is more than seven miles in length. 
The entrance b about five hundred yards broad, and a strong chain 
could ue occafflonally drawn across it to guard the port and city from 
the attack of an hostile navy.*' 

LeuDclATius Hist. Turcica MuMulmanica, L xr. p. 577. Under tlie Qnek empire 
tbeee castltae were lued as rtute priflons, under the tremendous name of Lethe, or 
towers of oblivion. 

* Darius engraved in Greek and Ass^rrian letters, on two marble columns, the names 
of his subject nations, and the amazing numbers of his laud and sea forces. The 
Byantinee afterwards transported these columns into the city, and used them for the 
altars of their tutelar deities. Herodotus, 1. iy. c. 87. 

** Namque arcttBsimo inter Europam Asiamque divortio Byzantium in extremA 
Europ4 poeuere Greci, quibus, Pythium ApoUinem consulentibus ubi conderent urbem, 
redditom oracnlum est, quaererent sedem caoontm terns adversam. EA ambage Cbal- 
eedomi monstrabantur, quod priores illuc advecti, prsvisA looorum utilitate pejora 
legissent Tacit. Annal. xiL 63. 

" Stnbo, 1. vii. p. 492 [320, ed. Casaubon]. Most of the antlers are now broken 
off; or, to speak less figuratively, most of the recesses of the harbour are filled up^ 
See Oyllius de Boephoro Thrado, 1. L c. 5. 

" Procopius de JSdificiis, 1. L c. 5. His description Lb confirmed by modem tra- 
vellers. See Thevenot, part i. L L c. 15. Toumefort, Lettre XII. Niebuhr, Voyage 
A'Aiabie, p. 22. 

■ See Dooange, C. P. 1. i. part i. c 16, and his Observations sur ViHehaidouia^ 

11. U 
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Between the Bosphonis and the Hellespont, the shores of Europe 
The and Asia receding on either side enclose the Sea of Mar- 

lYupontis. xnara, which was known to the ancients by the denominatioo 
of Propontis. The navigation fipom the issue of the Bosphonis to the 
entrance of the Hellespont is about one hundred and twenty mile& 
Those who steer their westward course through the middle of the 
Propontis may at once descry the high lands of Thrace and Bithynii, 
and never lose sight of the lofty summit of Mount Olympus, covered 
with eternal snows.'* They leave on the left a deep gulf, at the 
bottom of which Nicomedia was seated, the imperial residence of 
Diocletian ; and they pass the small islands of Cyzicus and Procoih 
nesus before they cast anchor at Gallipoli, where the sea, which 
separates Asia ftx)m Europe, is again contracted into a narrow 
channel. 

The geographers who, with the most skilful accuracy, have siir- 
xi^ veyed the form and extent of the Hellespont, assign about 

iieueupont gj^^^y jnileg for thc winding course, and about three miles 
for the ordinary breadth, of those celebrated straits.^* But thc 
narrowest part of the channel is found to the northward of the old 
Turkish castles, between the cities of Sestus and Abydus. It was 
here that the adventurous Lcander braved the passage of the flood 
for the possession of his mistress. ^^ It was here likewise, in a jdaoe 
where the distance between the opposite banks cannot exceed fife 
hundred paces, that Xerxes imposed a stupendous bridge of boats, 
for the purpose of transporting into Europe a hundred and seventy 
myriads of barbarians.^' A sea contracted within such narrow limits 

p. 289. The chain was drawn from the Acropolis near the modem Kio«k to tht 
tower of Qolata, and was supported at convenient distances by large wooden piles. 

^* Thevenot (Voyages au levant, part i. 1. i. c. 14) contracts the measure to 135 
small Greek miles. Bolon (Observations, 1. ii. c. 1) gives a good description of tiM 
Propontis, but contents himself with the ve^ue expression of one day and one nights 
sail. When Sandys (Travels, p. 21) talks of 150 furlongs in length as well as bresdth, 
we can only suppose some mistake of the press in the text of that judidous traveller. 

'^ See an admirable dissertation of M. d'Anville upon the Hellespont or DardaiieUei» 
in the Mdmoires de I'Acaddmie des Inscriptions, torn, xxviii. p. 318-346. Yet even 
that ingenious geographer is too fond of supposing new, and perhaps imagintiy 
measures, for the purpose of rendering ancient writei-s as accurate as hiTruwIf Hie 
stadia employed by Herodotus in the description of the Euxine, the Bosphoros, Ac. 
(1. iv. c. 85), must undoubtedly be all of the same species; but it seems impossible to 
reconcile tliem either with truth or with each other. 

^^ The oblique distance between Sestus and Abydus was thirty stadia. The im- 
probable tale of Hero and Leauder is exposed by M. Mahudel, but is defended on tbt 
authority of poets and medals by M. de la Nauzc. See the Aoulcmie des Inscriptkioi^ 
torn. vii. Hist. p. 74, Mem. p. 240.* 

" See the seventh book of Herodotus, who has erected an elegant trophy to hiiowB 
fame and to that of his country. The review appears to have been made with toknUt 



■ The practical illustration of the poe- and other English swimmers is too wiB 
ubility of Leander's feat by Lord Byron known to nee<l particular refmnoe. — M. 
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may seem but ill to deserve the singular epithet of broody which 
Homer, as well as Orpheus, has frequently Ix^towed on the Helles- 
pont* But our ideas of (]:reatne88 are of a relative nature: the 
traveller, and especially the |)oct, who sailed along the Hellespont, 
who pursued the windings of the stream, and contemplated the rural 
scenery, which appearea on every side to terminate the prospect, 
insensibly lost the remembrance of the sea ; and his Cancy painted 
those celebrated straits with all the attributes of a mighty river, 
flowing with a swift current, in the midst of a woody and inland 
country, and at length, through a wide mouth, discharging itself into 
the iEgean or Archipelago.*® Ancient Troy,*' seated on an eminence 
at the foot of Mount Ida, overlooked the mouth of the Hellespont, 
which scarcely received an accession of waters from the tribute of 
those immortal rivulets the Simois and Scamander. The Grecian 
camp had stretched twelve miles along the shore, frx)m the Sigean to 
the Rhcetean promontory ; and the flanks of the army were guarded 
by the bravest chiefs who fought under the banners of Agamemnon. 
The first of those promontories was occupied by Achilles with his 
invincible myrmidons, and the dauntless Ajax pitched his tents on 
the other. After Ajax had fallen a sacrifice to his disappointed 
|Yride and to the ingratitude of the Greeks, his sepulchre was erected 
on the ground where he had defended the navy against the rage of 
Jove and of Hector ; and the citizens of the rising town of Rhocteum 



•oconicy; but the vanity, first of the Pereians, and afterwards of the Greeks, 
intererted to magnify the armament and the victory. I should much doubt whether 
Uie inwdert have ever outnumbered the men of any country which they attacked. 

'* See Wood's Observations on Homer, p. 320. I have, with pleasure, selected this 
remark from an author who in general seems to have disappointed the expectation of 
the public as a critic, and still more as a traveller. He had visited the banks of the 
Hellespont; he had read Strabo; he ought to have consulted the Roman itinenuiei 
How was it possible for him to confound Ilium and Alexandria Troas (Observations^ 
p. 340, 341), two cities which were sixteen miles distant from each other 1^ 

** IXemetrius of Soepais wrote sixty books on thirty lines of Homer's catalogue. 
The xiiith Book of Strabo is sufficient for our curiosity. 



* Gibbon does not allow greater width be'^eves that the ancients had a stadium 

between the two nearest points of the of Ifby-one toises, and it is that which 

shores of the Hellespont than between he applies to the walls of Babylon, 

thoaeof the Boephorus; yet all the ancient Now seven of these stadia are equal to 

writers npeak of the Hcllespontic strait about b(y) paces: 7 sbulia = 2142 feet; 

as broader than the other: tney agree in 5<X> paces ac 21 Ho feet .'i inches. — G. See 

giving it seven stadia in its narrowest Rennell, Geog. of Herod, p. 121: Ukert, 

width (Herod, iv. c. 85; vii. c. 34; Strabo, Geographic der Griechcn und Romer, 

p. .SUl ; Plin. iv. c. 12), which make vol. i. p. 2, 71.- M. 

M7r» paces. It is singular that Gibbon, »» Compare Walpole'a Memoirs on Tur- 

who in the fifteenth note of tliis chapter kt-y, v. i. p. l«'l. Dr. Clarke vlupt^d Mr. 

roiimscbes d'Anville with bein^ fond of \Val|K>le'rt iiit<irj>reUtion of trXirwi 'EXAs- 

supfiosing new and perhaps imaginary #«'«»r«f, the oalt Hellespont. But the 

iiKKisures, has here ariopted the pt^culiar old interpri*tati<>n is more graphic and 

m<>iaffurement which d'Anville has as8igne<l Ifomi'rir. i'laike's Travol%, ii. 70,- M 
to the statlium. This great geographer 
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< celebrated his memory with divine honours.'^ Before Coneta 

i gave a just preference to the situation of Byzantium, he had 

I ccived the design of erecting the seat of empire on this celeb 

spot, from whence the Romans derived their fabulous origin, 
extensive plain which lies below ancient Troy, towards the Rho 
promontory and the tomb of Ajax, was first chosen for his new caj 
and, though the undertaking was soon relinquished, the st 
remains of unfinished walls and towers attracted the notice of a.1 
sailed through the straits of the Hellespont** 

We arc at present qualified to view the advantageous pc siti 
tMM Constantinople, which appears to have been forme 
ofconitan- naturc for the centre and capital of a great mona 
Situated in the forty-first degree of latitude, the Imj 
city commanded, from her seven hills,** the opposite shores of Ei 
and Asia ; the climate was healthy and temperate, the soil fe 
the harbour secure and capacious, and the approach on the a( 
the continent was of small extent and easy defence. The Bospl 
and the Hellespont may be considered as the two gates of 
stantinople, and the prince who possessed those important pas 
could always shut them against a naval enemy and open them t 
fleets of commerce. The preservation of the eastern provinces 
in some degree, be ascribed to the policy of Coiistantine, as the 
barians of the Euxine, who in the preceding age had {K>ured 
armaments into the heart of the Mediterranean, soon desisted 
the exercise of piracy, and despaired of forcing this insurmoui] 
barrier. When the gates of the Hellespont and Bosphonis were 
tlie capital still enjoyed within their spacious enclosure everj 
duction which could supply the wants or gratify the luxury 
numen)us inhabitants. The sea-coasts of Thrace and Bitl 
which languish under the weight of Turkish oppression, still e: 
a rich prospect of vineyards, of gardens, and of plentiful har 
and the Propontis has ever been renowned for an inexhaustible 
of the most exquisite fish, that are taken in their stated se^ 

•• Strabo, 1. xiii. p. 595. The disposition of tho ships, wliich were dmwn up 
limd, and the posts of Ajax and Achilles, are very cliuirly describod by Homei 
Iliad, vii. 220. 




this apparent difference may be reconciled by the lan;e extent of its circumf 
Before the foundation of Constantinople, Thcssalonica is mentioned by C< 
(p. 283) [vol. i. p. 49G, cd. lV)nn], and Sardica by Zonaras, as the intended i 
They both suppose, with very little probability, that tho emperor, if lie h 
been prevented by a prodig}', would have re^K^atcd tho mistake of the blind i 
donians. 

'^ Pocock's Description of the East, vol. ii. part ii. p. 127. His plan of the 
Lills is clear and accurate. That traveller is soldoni bo satisfactoiy. 
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without slull, and almogt without labour.^' But when the pasBages 
of the straits were thrown open for trade, they alternately admitted 
the natural and artificial riches of the north and south, of the Euxine, 
and of the Mediterranean. Whatever rude commodities were collected 
in tlie forests of Germany and Scythia, as far as the sources of 
the Tanais and the Borysthenes ; whatsoever was manufactured by 
the skill of Europe a* Asia ; the com of Egypt, and the gems and 
spices of the farthest India, were brought by the varying winds into 
the port of Constantinople, which, for many ages, attracted the com- 
merce of the ancient worli** 

The prospect of beauty, of safety, and of wealth, united in a 
angle spot, was sufficient to justify the choice of Con- Foundation 
stantine. But as some decent mixture of prodigy and ^'''••c*^!- 
(able has, in every age, been supposed to reflect a becoming majesty 
on the origin of great cities,*^ the emperor was desirous of ascribing 
his resolution not so much to the uncertain counsels of human policy 
as to the infallible and eternal decrees of divine wisdom. In one of 
his laws he has been careful to instruct posterity that, in obedience to 
the commands of God, he laid the everlasting foundations of Con- 
stantinople ;*^ and though he has not condescended to relate in what 
manner the celestial inspiration was communicated to his mind, tlie 
defect of his modest silence has been liberally supplied by the 
ingenuity of succeeding writers, who describe the nocturnal vision 
which appeared to the fancy of Constantino as he slept within the 
walls of Byzantium. The tutelar genius of the city, a venerable 
matron sinking under the weight of years and infirmities, was sud- 
denly transformed into a blooming maid, whom his own hands 
adorned with all the symbols of Imperial greatness.'^ The monarch 
awoke, interpreted the auspicious omen, and obeyed, without hesitar 
tion, the will of Heaven. The day which gave birth to a city or 
oolony was celebrated by the Romans with such ceremonies as hail 

*" See Belon, Obtervatiopfl, c. 72-76. Among a Tariety of different spedee, the 
PeUmidee, a tort of thuimies, were the meet celebrated. We may learn from Poly- 
bim, Stnbo, and TacituBy that the profits of the fishery constituted the principal 
rereniie of Bynmtiom. 

** See the eloquent description of Busbequius, epistol. L p. 64. Est in Europa; 
babet in oonspectu Asiam, Eg^tum, Africamque k dextHL: quse tametsi oonUgus non 
sunt, maris tamen narigandique commoditate veluti junguntur. A sinistri rero 
POntoB est Euzinns, &c. 

^ Datur hsc venia antiquitati, ut miscendo humana divinis, primordia urbium an- 
gustiora heitt, T. Lir. in prooem. 

** He says, in one of his laws, pro commoditate Urbis quam stemo nomine, jnbente 
Deo, donarimus. Cod. Theodoe. 1. xiiL tit. t. leg. 7. 

^ The Greeks, Theophanes, Cedrenus, and the author of the Alexandrian Chronicle, 
confine themselyes to vague and general cxpresdiona. For a more particolar account 
of the Tision we are obliged to have recourse to each Latin writers as William ol 
Malmevbury. See Ducange, C. P. 1. L p. 24, 35. 
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cxH^n ordained by a generous superstiUon ;'^ and though ConataD-. 
tine might omit some rites which savoured too strongly of their 
Pagan origin, yet he was anxious to leave a deep impresBLfm of hope 
and respect on the minds of the spectators. On foot, with a lanoe b 
his hand, the emperor himself led the solemn procession, and directed 
the line which was traced as the boundary of the destined capitil, 
till the growing circumference was observed with astonishment by the 
assistants, who, at length, ventured to observe that he had already 
exceeded the most ample measure of a great city. ** I shall itill 
^' advance," replied Constantine, ^^ till us, the invisible guide idio 
" mai'ches before me, thinks proper to stop." *• Without preamniiig 
to investigate the nature or motives of this extraordinary conductor, 
we shall content ourselves with the more humble task of descrihtng 
the extent and limits of Constantinople.^® 

In the actual state of the city, the palace and gardens of tbe 
Seraglio occupy the eastern promontory, the first of the 
seven hills, and cover about one hundred and fifty acres d 
our own measure. The seat of Turkish jealousy and despotism is 
erected on the foundations of a Grecian republic ; but it may be sup- 
|K)sed that the Byzantines were tempted by the conveniency of the 
harbour to extend their habitations on that side beyond the modern 
limits of the Seraglio. The new walls of Constantine stretched from 
the port to the Propontis across the enlarged breadth of the triangle, 
at the distance of fifteen stadia from the ancient fortification, and 
with the city of Byzantium they enclosed five of the seven hills which, 
to the eyes of those who approach Constantinople, appear to rise 
above each other in beautiful order.^^ * About a century after the 
death of the founder, the new buildings, extending on one side up 
the harbour, and on the other along the Propontis, already covered 
the narrow ridge of the sixth and the broad summit of the seventh 
liilL The necessity of protecting those suburbs from the incessant 

*• Soo Plutarch in Romiil. [c. 11] torn. i. p. 49, edit. Bryan. Among other osn- 
monies, a largo hole, which had been dug for that purpo8c> was iiUod up with hxiodfu]* 
of oarth, which each of the settlers brought from the place of hia birtli, and thuf 
adopted his new country. 

^ Philostorgiua, 1. ii. c. 9. This incident, though borrowed from a suspected writer, 
is chanicteristic and probable. 

^® Soo in the Mcmoircs do TAcatldmic, torn. xxxv. p. 747-758, a dissertation ol 
M. d'Anville on the extent of Constantinople. He takes the plan inserted in the 
Iniperium Orientalo of lijmduri as the most complete; but by a series of very nic« 
observations ho reduces the cxtravagjmt projwrtion of the scale, and, instcatl of 9500, 
determines the circumference of the city aa consisting of about 7800 Fixjuch tow^s. 

" Codinus, Antiquitiit. Const, p. 12 [p. 25, ed. IJonn]. He Jissigns the churcli ot 
8t. Anthony as the boundiury on the sitlo of the harbour. It is mentioned in Du- 
cungc, 1. iv. c. (•; but I have tiled without success^ to discover the exact place wliMV 
it Wiw tjituuted. 
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lOTbads of the t)aroariaii8 engaged the youDgcr TheodosiuB to sur- 
round bis capital with an adequate and permanent enclosure of 
walls.'^ From the eastern promontory to the golden gate, the ex- 
treme length of Constantinople was about three Roman miles,^ the 
drcumference measured between ten and eleven, and the surface 
might be computed as equal to about two thousand English acres. 
It is impossible to justify the vain and credulous exaggerations of 
modem travellera, who have sometimes stretched the limits of Con- 
stantinople over the adjacent villages of the European and even of 
the Asiatic coast '^ But the suburbs of Pent and Galata, though 
Situate beyond the harbour, may deserve to be considered as a part 
of the city ; ^ and this addition may perhaps authorise the measure 
of a Byzantine historian, who assigns sixteen Greek (about fourteen 
Roman) miles for the circumference of his native city.^* Such an 
extent may seem not unworthy of an Imperial residence. Yet Con- 
stantinople must yield to Babylon and Thebes,^^ to ancient Rome, to 
London, and even to Paris.^' 

The master of the Roman world, who aspired to erect an eternal 
monument of the glories of his reign, could employ in the pn~„ 
prosecution of that great work the wealth, the labour, and o'*"*^®*- 
all that yet remained of the genius, of obedient millions. Some 
estimate may be formed of the expense bestowed with Imperial 
liberality on the foundation of Constantinople by the allowance oi 

^ The new wall of TheodosiuB was constructed in the year 413. In 447 it was 
thrown down by an earthquake, and rebuilt in three months by the diligence of the 
prefect Cyrus. The suburb of the Blachemie was first taken into the city in the 
reign of Heraclius. Ducange, Const. 1. L c. 10, 11. 

*> The measurement is expressed in the Notitia by 14,075 feet. It is reasonable to 
suppose that these were Greek feet; the proportion of which has been ingeniously 
determined by M. d'Anville. He compares the 180 feet with 78 Hashemite cubits, 
which in different writers are assigned for the heights of St. Sophia. Each of these 
cubits mm equal to 27 French inches. 

** The accurate Thevenot (Li. c 15) walked in one hour and three-quarters round 
two of the sides of the triangle, from Uie Kiosk of the Seraglio to the seven towers. 
D'Anville examines with care, and receives with confidence, this decisive testimony, 
which gives a dreumference of ten or twelve miles. The extravagant computation of 
Toumefort (Lettre XI.) of thirty-four or thirty miles, without including Scutari, is 
a strange departure from his usual character. 

^ The sycM, or fig-trees, formed the thirteenth region, and were very much em- 
bellished by Justinian. It has since borne the names of Pera and Qalata. The 
etymology of the former is obvious; that of the latter is unknown. See Ducange, 
Const. 1. 1. o. 22, and Ovllius de Byzant. 1. iv. c. 10. 

" One hundred and eleven stadia, which may be translated into modem Greek miles 
each of seven stadia, or 660, sometimes only 600, French toises. See d'Anville, H*- 
suree Itin^rairee, p. 53. 

" When the ancient texts, which describe the size of Babylon and Thebes, are 
settled, the exaggerations reduced, and the measures ascertained, we find that those 
famous dties filled the great but not incrc<lible circumference of about twenty-five or 
thirty miles. Compare d'Anville, M^m. do I'Acaddmie, tum. xxviii. p. 235, with his 
DeMsription de I'Kgypte, p. 201, 202. 

* If we divide ConstantinoiJc and Pai U into equal squares of 50 French toi»a, ths 
former contains 850, and the latter 11 GO, of those divisions. 
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about two millions five hundred thousand pounds for the oonstmcSioa 
of the walls, the porticoes, and the aqueducts." The forests that 
overshadowed the shores of the Euxine, and the celebrated qoania 
of white marble in the little island of Proconnesus, supplied an inex- 
haustible stock of materials, ready to be conveyed, by the cGOfeni- 
ence of a short water-carriage, to the harbour of ByzantiunL^ A 
multitude of labourers and artificers urged the conclusion of the woik 
with incessant toil ; but the impatience ofConstantine soon disoovend 
that, in the decline of the arts, the skill as well as numbers of » 
architects bore a very unequal proportion to the greatness of \k 
designs. The magistrates of the most distant provinces were thert- 
fbre directed to institute schools, to appoint professors, and, by tie 
hopes of rewards and privileges, to engage in the study and practice 
of architecture a sufficient number of ingenious youths who bai 
received a liberal education.^- The buildings of the new city were 
executed by such artificers as the reign of Constantine could afibrd ; 
but they were decorated by the hands of the most celebrated masters 
of the age of Pericles and Alexander. To revive the genius of 
Pliidias and Lysippus surpassed indeed the power of a Roman em- 
peror ; but the immortal productions which they had bequeathed to 
posterity were exposed without defence to the rapadous vanity of a 
despot By his commands the cities of Greece and Asia were de* 
spoiled of their most valuable ornaments.^' The trophies of memor- 
able wars, the objects of religious veneration, the most finished 
statues of the gods and heroes, of the sages and poets of andent 
times, contributed to the splendid triumph of Constantinople; and 
gave occasion to the remark of the historian Cedrenus,*' who observes, 
with some enthusiasm, that nothing seemed wanting except the souls 
of the illustrious men whom those admirable monuments were in- 
tended to represent. But it is not in the city of Constantine, nor 

* Six hundred cenU'naries, or sixty thoiisaud pounds* weight of gold. Th^s sum is 
taken from Codiuus, Antiquit. CouHt. p. 1 1 [p. '2'\j ed. Bonn] ; but unless that con- 
temptible author had derived his information from some purer sources, he would 
probably have been uuacqutunted with so obsolete a mode of i*ockoning. 

^ For the forests of the Black Sea, consult Toumefort, Lettre XVI. ; for the marble 
quarries of IVoconnmus, see Strabo, I. xiii. p. 588. The latter had already funuBhed 
the materials of the stately builiiiugs of Cyzicus. 

** See the Codex Theotlos. 1. xiii. tit. iv. leg. 1. This law is dated in the year 334, 
and wjifl addressed to the pnrfect of Italy, whose jurisdiction extended over Africa. 
The commentjiry of Qodefroy on the whole title well deserves to bo consulted. 

*^ C/onstintinopolis dodicatur p<enc omnium urbium nuditato. Hieronyni. Chn>n. 
p. 181. See Codinus, p. 8, [p. 1<> *'/7. etl. Bonn]. The author of the Antiquitat. 
0»U8t. 1. iii. (apud Banduri Imp. Orient, tom. i. p. 41) enumerates Rome, Sicily, 
Antioch, Athens, and a long list of other cities. The provinces of Qreeco and A^ 
Minor may be supposed to have yiehled tlie richest booty. 

" Hi«t. Compen<l. p. 3Gi> [vol. i. p. 048, ed. IVmn]. lie descrilxw the statue, or 
r ther bu^t, of llomor with a degree of taste which vlaiuly indicates that Cedrt'nui 
ipied the rttyle of a more fortunate of^e. 
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!a the decliniDg period of an empire, when the human nund wju 
depressed by civil and religious slavery, that we should seek for the 
souls of Homer and of Demosthenes. 

During the siege of Byzantium the conqueror had pitched his 
tent on the commandinii^ eminence of the second hilL To 
perpetuate the memory of his success, he chose the same 
advantageous portion for the principal Forum,^^ which appears to 
have been of a circular, or rather elliptical fonn. The two opposite 
entrances formed triumphal arches ; the porticoes, which enclosed it 
on every side, were filled with statues, and the centre of the Forum 
was occupied by a lofty column, of which a mutilated fragment is 
now degraded by the appellation of the burnt pillar. This column 
was erected on a pedestal of white marble twenty feet high, and was 
composed of ten pieces of porphyry, each of which measured about 
ten feet in height, and about thirty -three in circumference.^^ On the 
summit of the pillar, above one hundred and twenty feet from the 
ground, stood the colossal statue of Apollo. It was of bronze, had 
been transported either from Athens or from a town of Phrygia, and 
was supposed to be the work of Phidias. The artist had represented 
the gnd of day, or, as it was afterwards interpreted, the emperor Con- 
stantino himself^ with a sceptre in his right hand, the globe of the 
world in hifr left, and a crown of rays glittering on his head.^* The 
Circus, or Hippodrome, was a stately building about four hundred 
paces in length, and one hundred in breadth.^^ The space between 
tlic two meUe or goals was filled with statues and obelisks; and 
we may still remark a very singular fragment of antiquity, the 
bodies of three serpents twisted into one pillar of brass. Their triple 

^ Zosim. 1. iL [c. 30] p. 100. Chron. Alezandrin. vel Paschal, p. 284. Ducange, 
Const. 1. i. e. 24. Even the hist of those writers seems to confound the Forum of 
Constantine with the Augusteum, or court of the pakce. I am not satisfied whether 
I have properly distinguished what belongs to the one and the other. 

* The most tolerable account of this column is given by Pocock, Description of 
the East, toL iL part ii. p. 131. But it is still in many instances perplexed and un- 
satisfactory. 

^ Ducange, Const. 1. i. c. 24, p. 76, and his notes ad Alexiad. p. 382. The statue 
of Constantine or Apollo was thrown down under the reign of Alexius Comnenus.* 

^ Toumefort (Lettre XII.) computes the Atmeidan at four hundred paces. If he 
means geometrical [taces of five feet each, it was three hundred toises in length, about 
r<»rty more than the great circus of Rome. See d*Anville, Mesures Itindniires, p. 73. 



* On this colmnn (says M. von Ham- Julian; Julian, by Theododus. A. D. 

mer), Constantine, with singular shame- 1412, the key-stone was loosened by an 

Icasness, placed his own statue with the earthquake. The st^itue fell in the reign of 

attributes of Apollo and Oirist. He sub- AloxiuH Comneuus, and was replaced by 

stituted the nails of the Passion for the the cross. The Palladium was said to tw 

rays of the sun. Such is the direct testi- buric<l under the pillar. Von Hammer, 

mony of the author of the Antiquit. Coi. Constantinopolis und der Uusjioros ' *ft9 

stantinop. a|>ud lianduri. Constantine — M. 
replaced by the " great and religious ** 
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hfad? ha^i once aippcvrted the golden tripod which, after the defeat 
of Xor^es. was consecnxed in the temple of Delphi by the victoriooi 
Ci!wk?L^- The beauty of the Hippodrome has been long anoede- 
faoe^i by the nide hands of the Turkish oonquerorH,^ but, under the 
similar ap}ieilatk>n of Atmeidan, it still serves as a place of exerciae 
fur uieir borsea. From the tnrone, whence the empeitN- viewed the 
C'^ircen^an games, a winding staircase*' descended to the palace; a 
ma^jnlfioent edifice, whidi scaxt^ely yielded to the residence of Bom 
\xse\f and which, together with the dependent courts, gardens, and 
}K*ni<W!S. corered a considerable extent of ground upon the hanb 
of i})e Propontis. between the llippodrome and the church oi 
St. Si»phiaL^^ We might likewise celebrate the baths, which still 
retained the name of Zeuxippus, after they had been enridied, hj 
the munificence of Constantine, with lofty columns, Tarious marUea^ 
and aU»ve threescore statues of bronze.^^ But we shotild deriate 
frinn the design of this history if we attempted minutely to describe 
the difforent buildings or quarters of the city. It may be sufficient 

** T!:o j^vvliAQs ii'f the most hc*lx relic* would rejoice if they were able to produce 
^uob :i ciiain of eviiUact- m may I'e alle^^cd on thii oooMkm. See Bandnri ad Aoti- 
vi'.iit;!*. Ci.':iM, }>. '.•'.<^. Gyllioe de Brzani. 1. ii. c 13. 1. The original oonaecntion 
%-( ;!iv tr.^KKi ^n^ pillar in tLe wmpie of Delphi may be proTod from Herodotus and 
rauft.vii.t^. -. TLe Papm Zlvuuu^ Rgreet with the throe ecdeuaetlcal hktoriaBik 
Eii!»fli-.4S. S.H:raU:ft, and S«.<£^imcji. that the 8U»vd ornaments of the temple of Delphi 
ini-rc m^.>\t^l to L\>n5t,uitini>ple by tho i=rd«r of Constantino ; and ^w^ t^g these the 
t^i'qH-ntino ]'i\\xr i.-f the Hip}*vHiroiue is partieularlv mentioned. 3. All the EannMMi 
tnurllers who luiw- ^iftitc^l Constautiuvple. from 6u<Nidclmonte to Pocock, deecribeh 
in tl.r s.\i.^(.' ] 1^-; . .ii^v! ^ilm^'^t in the gonie manner; the differences between them 
ari" vkcvu^: iio.l i:/.> I y ti.o injuries whicli it has sustAined from the Turks. Mahomet 
til'.- StM-vnd LT^ikt :i-c' iiiidtr j;»w of i-ne of the scr].)eut« with a stroke of his battle-axe. 
Tlic\rnv.t, 1. i. c. 17.* 

** Tiiv L:»Ti:i ::\mo Ck'^'i i was a^^opt<^l by the Greeks, and very frequently oseon 
iu tilt' r.\.:.i:i:.::v Li>:.rv. Ducuue. C-nst. 1. ii. c. 1, p. 104. 

*"' Tlieiv :ti\ throe tvi»ograpLi«.:;U puiiits wliich indicate the situation of the palace. 
1. Till- st.i!:.-.i.«-e whioh coiiiiccttd it with the I]ip[KKlrume or Atmeidan. 2. A small 
artitiol.il I' rt .. n the IVj-'iiti?, frc«m wheuee tliere was an easy ascent, by a flight of 
ni:irl»U- >tt',*, t'^ thv ;;rankns of the jal.ice. 3. The Aiig:u8teum was a spacious court, 
oue si'.lo «.f which w.is occupied by the frcnt of the palace, and another by the chuich 
uf St. S^pliia. 

** Ziuxiipv.s w.v? an op:tln.t of Jupiter, and the baths were a part of old Byzantium. 
Tlie diihculty of As>i«'uin^ their true situation has not been felt by Ducange. History 
stvnis to eonnt-ct them with St. Si»phia and the palace ; but the original plan ioserteti 
iu Ekuuluri phices theru <tn the other side of the city, near the harbour. For their 
lK.'4iuties see Chron. lUsohal, p. lI^.'•, and Gyllius de Byzant. 1. ii. c. 7. Christodonis 
?pi*e Anti'iuitsit. Const. 1. vii.) composetl injjcriptions in verse for each of the stutues. 
He was a Theban jK>et iu genius as well as in birth: — 

Bax>tum in crasso jurares acre natum.' 



* Seenott? 7r>. ch. lxviii..f«>r Dr. Clarke'rt (o-LTinisation, besiep^ the quarter of the 

njjccrtii.ii of Thevenot's auth rity. Von Hip]V)drome, in which 8t(K>d the ftalace of 

lIuMUuer, however, i-epcata the story of the vi/iors. and the Hippodmino \»-as con- 

ThuvfUot without questioning its autheu- suintHl in the conflagration. — (jr. 

ticity. — M. * Yet, for his age, the deiteription of the 

*» In 1 >S".S the Janis/«aric.s revolted aicainst statues of Ileeuba and of Homer i" by 

the vi/icrMu-> tjipha lJai>«ictt\r, who wished no meam< withinit merit. Sc6 Aiitholeg. 

♦o iutruduci a now byot'.Ui of military Paliit. (edit. Jacobe) i. o7. — M, 
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to observe that whatever could adorn the dignity of a great capital, 
or Contribute to the benefit or pleasure of its numerous inhabitants, 
was contained within the walls of Constantinople. A particular 
description, composed about a century after its foundation, enu* 
merates a capitol or school of learning, a drcus, two theatres, eight 
public and one hundred and fifty-three private baths, fifty-two 
porticoes, five granaries, eight aqueducts or reservoirs of water, four 
spacious halls for the meetings of the senate or courts of justice, 
fourteen churches, fourteen palaces, and four thousand three hundred 
and eighty-eight houses which, for their size or beauty, deserved to 
be distinguished from the multitude of plebeian habitations.^^ 

The populousness of his favoured city was the next and most 
serious object of the attention of its founder. In the dark 
ages which succeeded the translation of the empire, the 
remote and the immediate consequences of that memorable event 
were strangely confounded by the vanity of the Greeks and the cre- 
dulity of the Latins.^^ It was asserted and believed that all the 
noble families of Rome, the senate, and the equestrian order, with 
their innumerable attendants, had followed their emperor to the 
banks of the Propontis ; that a spurious race of strangers and ple- 
beians was left to possess the solitude of the ancient capital ; and 
that the lauds of Italy, long since converted into gardens, were at 
once deprived of cultivation and inhabitants.^^ In the course of this 
history such exaggerations will be reduced to their just value ; yet, 
since the growth of Constantinople cannot be ascribed to the general 
increase of mankind and of industry, it must be admitted that this 
artificial colony was raised at the expense of the ancient cities of the 
empire. Many opulent senators of Rome and of the eastern pro- 
rinces were probably invited by Constantine to adopt for their 
country the fortunate spot which he had chosen for his own residence, 
llie invitations of a master are scarcely to be distinguished from 
commands, and the liberality of the emperor obtained a ready and 
cheerfu. obedience. lie bestowed on his favourites the palaces 

^ See the Notitia. Rome only reckoned 1780 large houses, domia ; but the word 
must have Iiad a more dignified signification. No insuUg are mentioned at Constanti- 
nople. The old ca[iital consisted of 424 streets, the new of 322. 

** Liutpnnd Lcgatio ad Imp. Nicephorum, p. 153. The modem Greeks have 
strangely disfigured tlie antiquities of Constantinople. Wo might excuse the errors of 
the Turkish or Arabian writers; but it is somewhat astonishing that the Greeks, who 
had acGCds to the authentic materials preserved in their ohoi language, should i*rcfer 
tictiuu to truth, and loose tradition to genuine history. In a single page of Co<Unus 
we luay detect twelve unpardonable mistakes: the reconciliation of Scvcrus and Niger, 
the iiiarriagc of their bob and daughter, the xic^t; of Bysumtium by the MiictHloninns, 
tlio invatfiou of the GauU which recalled Sovcrus to Iloiiie, the bUty years which 
eliipsed from hu death to the foundation of Cuurttautiuople, &c. 

'^ Moute«quicu, Grandeur ct Decadence dcA U^u^aiu^^ c. 17. 
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which he had built in the several quarters of the city, asBigned thea 
lands and pensions for the support of their dignity,^ and alienated 
the demesnes of Pontus and Ada to grant hereditary estates bj the 
easy tenure of maintaining a house in the capitaL^ Bat these 
encouragements and obligations soon became superfluous, and were 
gradually abolished. Wherever the seat of government is fixed, a 
considerable part of the public revenue will be expended by the 
prince himself, by his ministers, by the officers of justice, and by the 
domestics of the pa*aoe. The most wealthy of the provincials will 
be attracted by the powerful motives of interest and duty, of amuse^ 
ment and curiosity. A third and more numerous class of inhabitanli 
will insensibly be formed, of servants, of artificers, and of merehaotii 
who derive their subsistence from their own labour, and from the 
wants or luxury of the superior ranks. In less than a century Con- 
stantinople disputed with Rome itself the preeminence of riches and 
numbers. New piles of buildings, crowded together with too little 
regard to health or convenience, scarcely allowed the intervals of 
narrow streets for the perpetual throng of men, of horses^ and of 
carriages. The allotted space of ground was insufficient to contain 
the increasing people, and the additional foundations, which on either 
side were advanced into the sea, might alone have composed a very 
considerable city.*' 

The frequent and regular distributions of wine and oil, of com or 

bread, of money or provisions, had almost exempted the 

'*^ poorer citizens of llome from the necessity of labour. The 

magnificence of the first (.^»sar8 was in some measure imitated by the 

founder of Constantinople :^^ but his liberality, however it might 

*• Themiflt. Orat. iii. p. 48, edit. Hardouin. Sozomen, 1. ii. c. 3. Zosim. 1. iL 
[c. 31] p. 107. Anonym. Valesian. p. 715. If we could credit Codinus (p. 10) [p. 2u, 
sq., ed. Bonn], Constantine built houses for the senators on the exact model ol their 
lioman palaces, and gratified them, as well as himself, with the pleasure of an agree- 
able surpriite; but the whole story is full of fictions and inconsbtencies. 

** The law by which the younger Theodosius, in the year 438, abolished this tentm, 
may be found among the Novella: of that emperor at the end of the Theodosian Code, 
torn. vi. nov. 12. M. de Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, torn. iv. p. 371) has eri- 
dently mistaken the nature of these estates. With a grant from the Imperial demesnes, 
the same condition was accepted as a favour, which would justly have been deemed a 
luinlship if it had been imposed ujwn private property. 

'^ The (lAssages of Zosimus, of Eunapius, of Sozomen, and of Agathia«, which relate 
to the increase of buildings and inhabitants at Constantinople, are collected and con- 
nected by Gyllius do Byzant. 1. i. c. 3. Sidoniua Apollinaris (in Pauegyr. Anthem. 
5«>, p. 271), otlit. Sirmond ) describes the moles that were pushed forwards into the loa; 
they consisted of the famous Puzzolan sand, which hardens in the water. 

** Sozomen, 1. ii. c. 3. Pliilostorg. 1. ii. c. 9. Codin. Antiquitat. Const, p. 8 [p. 16, 
e<l. Bona]. It appears by Socrates, 1. ii. c. 13, tliat the daily allowance of the city 
uonsiDtod of fii;ht myriiwls of e/nu, which we may either translate, with Valesius, by 
the words modii of corn, or consider as expressive of the number of loaves of bread.* 

■ Naudct supposes that 8(),0i)U metlimni wouM be moi-e likely to mean the Greek 
of coi'u were intended, as a Qreek writer mciisure medimuvm than the Komjui 
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excite the applause of the people, has incurred the censure of posterity. 
A nation of legislators and conquerors might assert their claim to the 
harvests of Africa, wnich had been purchased with their blood ; and 
it was artfully contrived by Augustus, that, in the enjoyment of 
plenty, the Romans should lose the memory of freedom. But the 
prodigality of Constantine could not be excused by any consideration 
either of public or private interest ; and the annual tribute of com 
imposed upon Egypt for the benefit of his new capital was applied to 
feed a lazy and insolent populace, at the expense of the husbandmen 
of an industrious province.^' Some other regulations of this emperor 
are leas liable to blame, but they are less deserving of notice. He 
divided Constantinople into fourteen regions or quarters,*** dignified 
the public council with the appellation of senate,*^ communicated to 
the citizens the privileges of Italy, ^^ and bestowed on the rising city 

* See Cod. Theodcs. 1. xiii. and xiv. and Cod. Justinian. Edict, xii. torn. ii. p. 648, 
edit. Gener. See the beautiful complaint of Rome in the poem of Claudian de Bell. 
Gildonioo, ver. 60-62: — 

Cum Bubiit par Roma mihi, divisaque sumait 

JEquMlem Aurora togas; J£gyptia rura 

In partem ceeaere novam. 

** The regions of Constantinople are mentioned in the Code of Justinian, and par- 
ticularly described in the Notitia of the younger Theodoeius; but as the four last of 
them are not included within the wall of Constantine, it may be doubted whether 
this division of the city should be referred to the founder. 

** Senatum constituit secundi ordinis; Cktroa vocavit. Anonym. Yalesian. p. 715. 
The senators of old Rome were styled CUtrissimi. See a curious note of Yalesius ad 
Ammian. Marcellin. xxiL 9. From the eleventh epistle of Julian it should seem that 
the place of senator was considered as a burthen rather than as an honour; but the 
AbM de la Bl^terie (Vie de Jovien, tom. ii. p. 371) has shown that this epistle could 
Dot relate to Constantinople. Might we not read, instead of the celebrated name of 
B»^cM>/«(f, the obscure but more probable word B^rsr/iifMf f Bieanthe or Rhoedestus, 
now Rhodosto, was a smaU mariUme city of Thrace. See Stephan. Byz. de Urbibus, 
p. 225 [ed. Lugd. B. 1694], and Cellar. Oeograph. tom. L p. 849. 

*■ Cod. Theodoa. 1. xiv. 13. [Add Cod. Just. xi. 20.— S.] The commentary of 
Oodefroy (tom. t. p. 220) is long, but perplexed; nor indeed is it easy to ascertain in 
what tlie Jus Itabcum could consist after the freedom of the city had been oom- 
monicated to the whole empire.* 



measure modiua ; and his opinion has and even earlier, bread was daily distri- 

been adopted by Mr. Flnlay. (NuLdet, buted to the people at Rome, instead of 

dee Seooors publioa ehes les Romains, in com every month, as had formerlv been 

Inscrip- the case. See Walter, Qeechichte des Ro- 



the Mteoiies de TAcad^mie d< 

tions, voL xiH. p. 48; Finlay, Greece mischen Rechta, § 361, 2nd ed.; Smith's 

under the Romans, p. 136.) But Socrates Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiq. 

says thai the daily allowance of the dty p. 550, 2nd ed.— S. 

was 80,000 rsTm, and it is impossible to * Savigny has shown that the substance 

believe that 80,000 medimni were daily of the Jus Italicum consisted in, first, the 

distributed at Constantinople.* Indeed, right of having a free constitution; se- 

the smaller quantity of 80,000 modi! ap- cundly, the exemption from taxes; and 

peais incredible; and it is therefore more thirdly, the title of the land to be regarded 

probable that 80,000 loaves of bread were as Quiritarian property. Down to the 

intended. This is expressly stated by the time of Diocletian ItiJy was free from 

antkor of the Life of Pa^I, Bishop of both the land-tax and poU-tax; but it 

Ccmstantinople (Phot. Bibl. No. 257, p. has been stated in a previous note (vol. 

475, a, ed. Bekker); and it is confirmed ii. p. 114) that even when Italy lost this 

by the hei that from the time of Aurellan, exemption, the privilege was still retained 

'i~Ttel^edteniis eqmaied IS imperUl -^lont. ^7 ^^P^^J^ <>/ the prtmncial towns, and 

■ad was s^valent to iU modii. *y»ntmued to bear the name of jhm 
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the title of (>olony, the first and most favoured daughter of aocient 
Home. The venerable parent still maintained the legal and acknov- 
ledp^ed supremacy, which was due to her age, to her dignity, and t» 
the remembrance of her former greatness.*' 

As Constantine urged the progress of the work with the impatienoe 
ivdicftUon, of a lover, the walls, the porticoes, and the principal edifioa 
»4.* ""^ were completed in a few years, or, according to another 
account, in a few months : *^ but this extraordinaiy diligence shonU 
excite the less admiration, since many of the buildings were finished 
in so hasty and imperfect a manner, that, under the succeeding reign, 
they were preserved with difficulty from impending ruin.^ But while 
they displayed the vigour and freshness of youth, the founder prepared 
to celebrate the dedication of his city.*^* The games and lai^^eaeei 
which crowned the pomp of this memorable festival may easily be 
siipi)osed ; but there is one circumstance of a more angular and 
permanent nature, which ought not entirely to be overlooked. Ai 
often as the birthday of the city returned, the statue of Constantine, 
framed by his order, of gilt wood, and bearing in its right hand a 
small image of the genius of the place, was erected on a triumphal 
car. The guards, carrying white tapers, and clothed in their richest 
apjiarel, accompanied tlie solemn procession as it moved through the 
llippodrome. When it was opposite to the throne of the reigning 

'* Jnlinn (Orat. i. p. 8) colobratee Constontiiiople as not leas superior to all dhflr 
citieB than sho was inforior to Rome itself. His learned commentator (Spanheim, 
p. 7r>, 7i)) jiutifies thia laugiiago by several parallel and contemporary iustanoen. 
Z<iAinius, AS well as Socrates and Sozomen, flourished after the division of the emi«rB 
between the two sonti of Thoodosius, which established a perfect equality between tha 
old and the now capitid. 

** Cixlinus (Antiipiitiit. p. 8 [p. 17, Cil. Bonn]) affirms that the foundations of 
Conatantinoplo were Isiid in the yenr of the world 5837 (a.d. 329), on the 2tith of 
September, and that the city was dedicated the 11th of May, 5838 (ao). 33».>). He 
connects these dates with bo vend characteristic epochs, but they contradieik each 
r>tlicr; the authoiity of Codinus is of little weight, and the space which he asngw 
miirtt appear insufficient. The term of ten years is given us by Julian TOrat. i. p. 8 >; 
and S}>anhoiTn labours to establish the truth of it (p. G9-75), by the help of two pas- 
saf^es fiiim Themistiua (Onit. iv. p. 58) and of Philostorgius (1. ii. c. 9), which fonna 
I>ori(Hl from the year 3'J4 to the year 334. Modem critics arc divided concerning this 
(xiiiit of chronology, and their different sentiments are very accurately described by 
Tilleniont, Hist, des Fhni»ereurs, tom. iv. p. 019-6*25.* 

*^ Themiritiurt, Orat. iii. p. 47. Zosim. 1. ii. [c. 3'J] p. 108. Constantine himself 
in one of his laws ^Cod. Theod. 1. xv. tit. i. [leg. 23?]), betray his impatienoe. 

^ Codrenus and Zonaras, faithful to the ino<le of superstition which prevailed in 
their own times, assure us that Constiintinoplo wsts consecrated to the vir^gin Moths 
of God. 

ftalicum, though no longer appropriate, tion from taxation. Savigny, Ueber Jm 
This is the only thing that accounts for Jus It'iUcxim in Vermischte Schrift«ii, vuL 
mention being made of a jus ft'ilicwn in i. p. 29, scq., and Qeschichto dcM K("«mi«- 
the Code of Justinian, at a time when chen Kechts, vol. i. p. 74, si'^j, 2nd e<i.— & 
the fi*ee constitution of the towns and the " The city was dcdicat<:ii on the 11th o' 
institution ot Quiritarian proiHjrty had May, a.d. 330 (see the authorities in Clis 
been put an end to. Hence the difficulty ton, Fa^ti Horn. vol. i. p. i>84), but w* 
•>f Ctibhon (linappears, as the jus Italkmn need u»)t therefore c« include that its build- 
continued to confer the privilege' of oxemp- ings wei-o all finisheil by that time. — S. 
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emperor, he roee from his seat, and with grateful reverence adored 
the memory of his predecessor.^^ At the festival of the dedication, 
an edict, engraved on a column of marble, bestowed the title of 
Second or New Robie on the city of Constantine."^^ But the name 
of Constantinople^' has prevailed over that honourable epithet, and 
after the revolution of fourteen centuries still perpetuates the fame of 
its author.^^ 

The foundation of a new capital is naturally connected with tne 
establishment of a new form of civil and military administra- fo„i ^r 
tion. The distinct view of the complicated system of policy k^^^™""^*- 
introduced by Diocletian, improved by Constantino, and completed 
by his immediate successors, may not only amuse the fancy by the 
lingular picture of a great empire, but will tend to illustrate the secret 
and internal causes of its rapid decay. In the pursuit of any remark- 
able institution, we may be frequently led into the more early or the 
more recent times of the Roman history ; but the proper limits of this 
inquiry will be included within a period of about one hundred and 
thirty years, from the accession of Constantino to the publication of 
the Theodosian code ; ^' from which, as well as from the Notitia of 
the East and West,^^ we derive the most copious and authentic 
infm-mation of the state of the empire. This variety of objects will 
suspend, for some time, the course of the narrative ; but the intemip* 
tion will be censured only by those readers who arc insenfflble to the 
importance of laws and manners, while they peruse, with eager 

^ The earliest and most complete account of this extraordinary ceremony may be 
fouml in the Aleiandrian Chronicle, p. 285. TiUemont, and the other friends of Con* 
•tantine, who are offended with the air of Paganism which seems unworthy of a 
Christian prince, had a right to consider it as doubtful, but they were not authorised 
to omit the mention of it. 

** Sowmen, 1. ii. c. 3. Ducange, C. P. 1. L c. 6. Velut ipeius Bonue filiam, is the 
exmssion of Augustin. de Civitat. Dei, 1. v. c. 25. 

** EutropiuB, 1. X. c. 8. Julian. Orat. i. p. 8. Ducange, C. P. 1. i. c 5. The name 
<tf Constantinople is extant on the medals of Constantine. 

^ The lively Fontenelle (Dialogues des Morts, xii.) affects to deride the vanity of 
human ambition, and seems to triumph in the disappointment of Constantine, whose 
inunortal name is now lost in the vulgar appellation of Istambol, a Turkish comiptioa 
of uf r«t wiXi9, Yet the original name is still preserved, 1. By the nations of Europe. 
2. By the modem Greeks. 3. By the Arabs, whose writings are diffused over the wide 
extent of their conquests in Asia and Africa. See d*Uorbelot, Biblioth^ue Orientale, 
p. 275. 4. By the more learned Turks, and by the emperor himself m his public 
*n— *^*t^ Cantemir's History of the Othman Empire, p. .'>!. 

^ The Theodosian code was promulgated a.d. 438. See the Prolegomena of Qode- 
froT, c L p. 185. 

^ Plsncirolus, in his elaborate Commentary, assigns to the Notitia a date almost 
■imilAT to that of the Theodosian Code; but his proofs, or rather conjectures, are 
extremely feeble. I should be rather ini-lincd to place this useful work between the 
final division of the empire (a.d. 30.')) aiid the snccestffiil invasion of Gaul by the bar* 
hftfjA^^f (a.d. 4u7). See ULstoire des Auciciis Peuplcs de I'Eurupe, torn. vii. p. 40.* 



* The reader may consult with advan;Age 
th« Taloable Commentary of Bi'tcking on 



tiic Lo^t edition of the >'i*titia, Bunn, 
18;;9-1853.— S. 
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curiosity, the transient intrigues of a court, or the accidental event 
of a battle. 

The manly pride of the Romans, content with substantial power. 
Hierarchy had left to the Vanity of the East the forms and oeremonies 
ofuie-ute. Qf ostentatious greatness.'^ But when they lost even the 
semblance of those virtues which were derived from their andent 
freedom, the simplicity of Roman manners was insensibly corrupted 
by the stately affectation of the courts of Asia. The distinctions of 
personal merit and influence, so conspicuous in a republic, so feeUe 
and obscure under a monarchy, were abolished by the despotism of 
the emperors ; who substituted in their room a severe subordinatioD 
of rank and office, from the titled slaves who were seated on the steps 
of the throne, to the meanest instruments of arbitrary power. Ttis 
multitude of abject dependents was interested in the support of the 
actual government, from the d<%ad of a revolution which might at 
once confound their hopes and intercept the reward of their servicesL 
In this divine hierarchy (for such it is frequently styled) every rank 
was marked with the most scrupulous exactness, and its dignity was 
displayed in a variety of trifling and solemn ceremonies, which it was 
a study to leani, and a sacrilege to neglect'* The purity of the 
Latin language was debased, by adopting, in the intercourse of pride 
and flattery, a profusion of epithets which Tully would scarcely have 
understood, and which Augustus would have rejected with indignation. 
The principal officers of tlie empire w ere saluted, even by the sovereign 
himself, with the deceitful titles of your Sincerity^ your Oravityj your 
Excellency^ your Eminence^ your sublime and wonderful Magnitude^ 
your illustrious and magnificent Highness J^ The codicils or patents 
of their office were curiously emblazoned with such emblems as were 
best adapted to explain its nature and high dignity — the image or 
portrait of the reigning emperors; a triumphal car; the book of 
mandates placed on a table, covered with a rich carpet, and illuminated 

^ Scilicet exterme superbia; Bueto, non inerat notitia noBtri (perhaps nos^iYc);* apod 
quoB vis Imperii valet, mania transmittuntur. Tacit. Annal. xv. 31. The gradatioB 
from the Btyle of freedom and simplicity to that of form and servitude may be tnoed 
in the Epistles of Cicero, of Pliny, and uf Symmachiis. 

7^ The emperor Oratian, after confirming a law of precedency published by Valeii' 
tinian, the father of his Divinit!/, thus continues: Siquis igitur indebitum sibi locum 
usurpavorit, null& se ignoratione defendat; sitque plane sacrileyii reus, qui dkmi 
prsecepta neglexerit. Cod. Theod. 1. vi. tit. v. leg. 2. 

^ Consult the Notitia Dijnitatum at tho end of the Theodosian Code, torn. vi. p. 316> 



* Nostra is an unhappy specimen of qu'elle conserva de Romain. Chaten 

emendation.— S. briand, Etud. Histor. Preface, L 151. 

^ Constantin, qm rempla^a le grand Manso (Leben Constantins des Oro8K% 

Patriciat par une noblesse titrde, et qui p. iri3, &c.) has given a lucid view of thi 

ohangea avec d'autres institutions la nature dignities and duties of the oflSoeri in tbt 

de la BociC*t^ Latine, est le vdritable fon- Imperial court. — M. 
dateur de la royaut6 modcme, dans ce 
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by four tapere ; iLe allegorical figures of the provinces which they 
governed ; or the appellations and standards of the troops whom they 
oommanded. Some of these official ensigns were really exhibited in 
taeir hall of audience ; others preceded their pompous march whenever 
they appeared in public ; and every circumstance of their demeanour, 
their dress, their ornaments, and their train, was calculated to inspire 
a deep reverence for the representatives of supreme majesty. By a 
jdiilofiophic observer the system of the Roman government might 
have been mistaken for a splendid theatre, filled with players of every 
character and degree, who repeated the language, and imitated the 
passions, of their original model. ''^ 

All the magistrates of sufficient importance to find a place in the 
general state of the empire were accurately divided into Thne ranks 
three classes— 1. The Illugtriaus; 2. The Spectabiles, or «'»»«««'• 
Rupectable; and, 3. The Clarissimij whom we may translate by 
the word Honourable. In the times of Roman simplicity, the last- 
mentioned epithet was used only as a vague expression of deference, 
tin it became at length the peculiar and appropriated title of all who 
were members of the senate,^^ and consequently of all who, from that 
venerable body, were selected to govern the provinces. The vanity 
of those who, from their rank and office, might claim a superior 
distinction above the rest of the senatorial order, was long afterwards 
indulged with the new appellation of Respectable: but the title of 
lUuMtriouB was always reserved to some eminent personages who were 
ibeyed or reverenced by the two subordinate classes. It was com 
municated only, I. To the consuls and patricians; II. To the 
PrBtorian prefects, with the prsefects of Rome and Constantinople ; 
TLL To the masters general of the cavalry and the infantry ; and, 
IV. To the seven ministers of the palace, who exercised their Boered 
functions about the person of the emperor.^* Among those iUustrious 
magistrates who were esteemed co-ordinate with each other, the 
seniority of appointment gave place to the union of dignities.^* By 
the expedient of honorary codicils, the emperors, who were fond of 
multiplying their favours, might sometimes gratify the vanity, though 
not the ambition, of impatient courtiers.*® 

* PMicirolus Ad Notttuuii utriaaaiie Imperii, p. 39. But his ezpUuMtiom art 
obwan, and he does not snfflcieDtly distinguish the psinted emblems from the effectiTt 
•■signs of olBee. 

^ In the Pkndects, which msY ^ referred to the reigns of the Antonines, CTorutiiiiiff 
it the ordinary and legal title of a senator. 

'** Paneirol. p. Vl-M, I hare not taken any notice of the two inferior ranks, 
Pmrf^ctimmmu and Etjrtgna, which were giren to many persons who were not raised to 
Ihs senatorial dignity. 

** Cod. Theodos. 1. ri. tit. ri. The rules of precedency are ascertained with the 
most minnte accuracy by the emperora, and illustrated with equal prolixity by their 
•FsffBed interpreter. * Cod. Tbeodos. 1. ri. tit. asii. 
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sometimes ornamented with costly gems.^^ On this solemn occasion 
they were attended by the most eminent officers of the state and army 
in die habit of senators ; and the useless fasces, armed with the once 
formidable axes, were borne before them by the lictors.*** The pro- 
cession moved from the palace^^ to the Forum or principal square oi 
the dty ; where the constds ascended their tribunal, and seated them- 
selves in the curule chairs, which were fr'amed after the fashion of 
ancient timea They immediately exercised an act of jurisdiction, by 
the manumission of a slave who was brought before them for that 
purpose ; and the ceremony was intended to represent the celebrated 
action of the elder Brutus, the author of liberty and of the consulship, 
when he admitted among his fellow-citizens the faithful Vindex, who 
had revealed the conspiracy of the Tarquina^^ The public festival 
was continued during several days in all the principal cities; in 
Rome, from custom ; in Constantinople, from imitation ; in Carthage, 
Antioch, and Alexandria, from the love of pleasure and the superfluity 
of wealth/' In the two capitals of the empire the annual games of 
the theatre, the circus, and the amphitheatre*^ cost four thousand 
pounds of gold,' (about) one hundred and sixty thousand pounds 

** See Claudian in Codb. Prob. et Olybrii, 178, &c.; and in iv. Cons. Honorii, 585, 
ke. ; though in the latter it is not easy to separate the ornaments of the emperor from 
thoee of the consul. Ausonius received from the liberality of Oratian a vettis patmata^ 
or robe of state, in which the figure of the emperor Constantius was embroidered. 

* Cemis ut armorum proceree l^:umque potentes 
Patricioe sumuut habitus, et more Gabino 
Discolor incedit legio, positisaue panmiper 
Bellorum signis, sequitur vexilla Quirim f 
Lictori cedunt aquile, ridetque togatus 
Miles, et in medus effulget curia castris? 

Claud, in iv. Cons. Honoiii, 5. 

stncUtsqtte procul radiare secureg. 

In Cons. Prob. 231. 
" See Valesius ad Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xxii. c. 7. 

" Auspice mox Ictum sonuit clamore tribunal, 
Te nstos ineunte quater; solemnia ludit 
Omlna Libertas: deductum Vindice morem 
Lex servat, famulusque jugo laxatus herili 
Ducitur, et grato remeat securior ictu. 

Claud, in iv. Cons. Honorii, 611. 

* Celebrant quidem solenmes istos dies onmes ubique urbes qus sub l^bus agant; 
et Roma de more, et ConstantinopoUs de imitatione, et Antiochia pro luxu, et disciocta 
Carthago, et domus fluminis Alexandria, sed Treviri Principis oeneficio. Ausonius 
in Orat. Actione [p. 715, ed. Amst. 1671]. 

** Claudian (in Cons. Mall. Theodori, 279-331) describes, in a lively and fandftU 
manner, the various games of the circus, the theatre, and the amphitheatre, exhibited 
by the new consul. Tiie sanguinary combats of gladiators had already been prohibited. 



* Not 4000 pounds of gold, but 2000. the sum expended on this occasion would 
Pkt)copius says 20 centenaria, which are have been 72,000/. The emperor Jus- 
equal to 144,000 solid! ; and from the tinian curtailed this prodigious expense, 
time of Constantine there were 72 solidi See Novell, cv. As the exhibition of tlMss 
to the pound. Supposing the solidus to games was the sole duty of the consul^ 
b« worth 10s. Englinh (see note on p. 338), the words ivanU and cfmsuUit»t» came tL 
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sterling ; and if so heavy an expense surpassed the fiEUsuIties (Mr the 
inclination of the magistrates themselves, Uie sum was supplied froM 
the Imperial treasury.^^ As soon as the consuls had discharged then 
customary duties, they were at liberty to retire into the shade of 
private life, and to enjoy during the remainder of the year the 
undisturbed contemplation of their own greatness. They no longer 
presided in the national councils ; they no longer executed the resolu- 
tions of peace or war. Their abilities (unless they were employed m 
more effective offices) were of little moment ; and their names served 
only as tlie legal date of the year in which they had filled the chair of 
Marius and of Cicero. Yet it was still felt and acknowledged, in the 
last period of Roman servitude, that this empty name might be 
compared, and even preferred, to the possession of substantial power. 
The title of consul was still the most splendid object of ambition, the 
noblest reward of virtue and loyalty. The emperors themselves, who 
disdained the faint shadow of the republic, were conscious that thej 
acquired an additional splendour and majesty as often as they *«nim^ 
the annual honours of the consular dignity.^' 

The proudest and most perfect separation which can be found in 
The any age or country between the nobles and the people is 

patiiciaiu. perhaps that of the Patricians and the Plebeians, as it was 
established in the first age of the Roman republic. Wealth and 
honours, the offices of the state, and the ceremonies of religion, were 
almost exclusively possessed by the former ; who, preserving the 
purity of their blood with the most insulting jealousy,*^ held their 
clients in a condition of specious vassalage. But these distinctions, 
so incompatible with the spirit of a free people, were removed, after a 
long struggle, by the persevering efforts of the Tribunes. The most 
active and successful of the Plebeians accumulated wealth, aspired to 
honours, deserved triumphs, contracted alliances, and, after some 
^nerations, assumed the pride of ancient nobility.** The Patridan 

*' Procopius in Hist. Arcana, c. 20. 

** In Consulatu houoa sine labore Buscipitur. (Mamertin in Psimegyr. Vet. zi. {jJ] 
2).' This exalted idea of the consulship is borrowed from an Oration (iiL p. 107) 
pronounced by Julian in the servile court of Constantius. See the Abb^ de la BMtfltie 
(Mf^moires de TAcad^mie, torn. zxiv. p. 289), who delights to pursue the Teetigesof 
the old constitution, and who sometimes finds them in his copious fancy. 

^ Intermarriages between the. Patricians and Plebeians were prohibited by the Uwt 
of the XII Tables ; and the uniform operations of human nature may attest that the 
custom survived the law. See in Livy (iv. 1-G) the pride of fanuly urged by tha 
consul, and the rights of mankind asserted by the tribune CanuleiuB. 

^* See the animated picture drawn by Sallust, in the Jugurthine war, of the pride 
of the nobles, and oven of the virtuous Mctcllus, who was imable to brook the idcft 



signify the money expended upon those Theodoric, ''factus est consul onlintfiiu^ 

occasions. Sec Marquardt, ut supra, quod summum bonum primumque m 

▼ol. ii. pt. iii. p. 245.— S. mundo decus edidtur." Jornaodfli 6k 

" At a still hiter time it is said of Reb. Get. c. 57.- 
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fiunilies, on the other hand, whose original number was never 
recruited till the end of the commonwealth, either foiled in the ordi- 
nary course of nature, or were extinguished in so many foreign and 
domestic wars, or, through a want of merit or fortune, insensibly 
mingled with the mass of the people.'* Very few remained who 
could derive their pure and genuine origin from the infancy of the 
city, or even from that of the republic, when Caesar and Augustus, 
Claudius and Vespasian, created from the body of the senate a com- 
petent number of new Patrician families, in the hope of perpetuating 
an order which was still considered as honourable and sacred.'* But 
these artificial supplies (in which the reigning house was always 
included) were rapidly swept away by the rage of tyrants, by frequent 
revolutions, by the change of manners, and by the intern ixture of 
nations.'^ Little more was left when Constantine ascended the throne 
than a vague and imperfect tradition that the Patricians had once 
been the first of the Romans. To form a body of nobles, whose in- 
fluence may restrain while it secures the authority of the monarch, 
would have been very inconsistent with the character and policy of 
Constantine ; but, had he seriously entertained such a design, it 
might have exceeded the measure of his power to ratify by an arbi- 
trary edict an institution which must expect the sanction of time and 
of opinion. He revived, indeed, the title of Patricians, but he 
revived it as a personal, not as an hereditary distinction. They 
yielded only to the transient superiority of the annual consuls ; but 
they enjoyed the pre-eminence over all the great officers of state, 
with the most familiar access to the person of the prince. This 
honourable rank was bestowed on them for life ; and, as they were 
usually favourites and ministers who had grown old in the Imperial 

thai the honour of the coxunilship should be bestowed on the obscure merit of his 
Ueutenant Ifsrius (c. 64). Two hundred years before, the race of the Metelli them- 
selTes were confounded among the Plebeians of Rome; and from the etymology of 
their name of Caciiitu, there is reason to believe that those haughty nobles derived 
their origin from a sutler. 

** In the year of Rome 800 very few remained, not only of the old Patrician 
families, but even of those which had been created by Cesar and Augustus. (Tacit. 
Annal. xL 25.) The family of Scaurus (a branch of the Patrician iEmilii) was degraded 
BO low that his father, who exercised the trade of a chsuicoal merchant, left him onlv 
ten slaves and somewhat less than three hundred pounds sterling. (Valerius Maxi- 
mus, 1. iv. c. 4, n. 11. Aurel. Victor in Scauro. [De Viria 111. 72 J). The family was 
Mived from oblivion by the merit of the son. 

•• Tacit. Annal. xi. 25. Dion Cassius, 1. lii. [c. 42] p. 693. The virtues of Agricola, 
who was created a Patrician by the emperor Vespasian, reflected honour on that 
ancient order; but his ancestors had not any claim beyond an Equestrian nobility. 

^^ This failure would have been almoet impossible if it were true, as Casaubon 
compels Aurelius Victor to affirm (ad Sueton. in Csaar. c. 42; see Hist. August 
p. 203 [IVebell. Poll. Claud, c. 3], and Cwaubon Comment, p. 2JUu that Ves^wsian 
created at once a thousand Patrician families. But this extravagant number is too 
much even for the whole Senatorial order, unless we should include aU the Romao 
kni^ts who wero distinguished by the permission of wearing the latiolave. 
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court, the true etymology of the word was perverted by iguorance nd 
flattery; and the Patricians of Constantine were reverenced as tie 
adopted Fathers of the emperor and the republic •• 

II. The fortunes of the Praetorian praefects were essentially difeent 
The from those of the consuls and Patriciana The latter wv 

praiM^ their ancient greatness evaporate in a vain title. The 
former, rising by degrees from the most humble condition, were in- 
rested with Uic civil and military administration of the Roman wwld. 
From the reign of Severus to diat of Diocletian, the guards and the 
palace, the laws and the finances, the armies and the provinces^ were 
intrusted to their superintending care ; and, like the vizirs of the 
East, they held with one hand the seal, and with the other the 
standard, of the empire. The ambition of the praefects, alwajB 
formidable, and sometimes fatal to the masters whom they served, 
was supported by the strength of the Praetorian bands ; but, after 
those haughty troops had been weakened by Diocletian and finally 
suppressed by Constantine, the praefects, who survived their &1I, were 
reduced without difficulty to the station of useful and obedient minis- 
ters. When they were no longer responsible for tiie safety of the 
emperor*s person, they resigned the jurisdiction which they had 
hitherto claimed and exercised over all the departments of the palace. 
They were deprived by Constantine of all military command as soon 
as they had ceased to lead into the field, under their immediate 
orders, the flower of the Roman troops ; and, at length, by a singular 
revolution, the ca])tains of the guards were transformed into the civil 
magistrates of the provinces. According to the plan of government 
instituted by Diocletian, the four princes had each their Praetorian 
praefect ; and after the monarchy was once more united in the person 
of Constantine, he still continued to create the same number of FOUB 
PRiKFECTS, and intrusted to their care the same provinces which thej 
already administered. 1. The praefect of the East stretched his ample 
jurisdiction into the three parts of the globe which were subject to 
the Romans, from the catanicts of the Nile to the banks of the Phasisi 
and from the mountains of Thrace to the fit)nticrs of Persia. 2. The 
important provinces of Pannonia, Dacia, Macedonia, and Greece 
once acknowledged the authority of the praefect of lUyricum. 3. The 
power of the praefect of Italy was not confined to the country from 
whence he derived his title ; it extended over the additional territory 
of Rhaetia as far as the banks of the Danube, over the dependent 
islands of the Mediterranean, and over that part of the continent of 
Africa which lies between the confines of Cyrene and those of Tin- 
gitania. 4. The pra?fect of the Gauls comprehended under tlial 

*• Zoiimua, 1. ii. fc. 40] p. 118 ; and Godefroy ad Cod. Thcotlos. 1. vi. tit. vi 
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plural denomination the Idndred provinces of Britdn and Spain, and 
his authority was obeyed from the wall of Antoninus to the foot of 
Mount Atlas.** 

After the Praetorian prsefects had been dismissed from all military 
command, the civil functions which they were ordained to exercise 
over io many subject nations were adequate to the ambition and 
abilities of the most consummate ministers. To their wisdom was 
committed the supreme administration of justice and of the finances, 
the two objects which, in a state of peace, comprehend almost all the 
respective duties of the sovereign and of the people ; of the former, 
to protect the citizens who are obedient to the laws ; of the latter, to 
contribute the share of their property which is required for the ex- 
penses of the state. The coin, the highways, the posts, the granaries, 
the manufactures, whatever could interest the public prosperity, was 
moderated by the authority of the Praetorian praefects. As the 
immediate representatives of the Imperial majesty, they were em- 
powered to explain, to enforce, and on some occasions to modify the 
general edicts by then* discretionary proclamations. They watched 
over the conduct of the provincial governors, removed the negligent, 
and inflicted punishments on the guilty. From all the inferior juris- 
dictions an appeal in every matter of importance, either civil or 
criminal, might be brought before the tribunal of the praefect : but 
his sentence was final and absolute; and the emperors themselves 
refused to admit any complaints against the judgment or the integrity 
of a magistrate whom they honoured with such unbounded confi- 
dence.^^ Uis appointments were suitable to his dignity ; *®^ and, if 
avarice was his ruling passion, he enjoyed frequent opportunities of 
coUecting a rich harvest of fees, of presents, and of perquisites. 
Though the emperors no longer dreaded the ambition of their prse- 
fects, they were attentive to counterbalance the power of this great 
office by the uncertainty and shortness of its duration.^"^* 

* Zoflimufl, L ii. [c. 33] p. ly^, 110. If we had not fortunately possessed this 
taivdactoTj account of the division of the power and pro^-inces of the Pr.x.'torian 
prefects, we should frequently have been perplexed amidst the copious details of the 
Code, an^ the circumstantial minuteness uf the Xotitia. 

*" See a law of Constantino himself. A prarfectis autcm prstorio provocare, non 
■inimus. Cod. Justinian. 1. viL tit. Izii. leg. 19. Charisius, a lawyer of the time of 
Constantino (Heineo. Hist. Juris Romani, p. 349), who admits this law as a funda- 
mental principle of jurisprudence, compares the Prstorian prefects to the masters of 
the horse of tne ancient dictators. Pandect. 1. i. tit. xi. 

^ When Justiman, in the exhausted condition of the empire, instituted a Pretorian 
prefect for Africa, he allowed him a salary of one hundx^ pounds of gold. Cod. 
Justinian. 1. i. tit. xxviL leg. i. 

*** For this, and the other dignities of the empire, it may be sufficient to refer to 
the ample commentaries of Pancirolus and (Jodefroy, who have diligently collected and 
accurately digested in their proper order all the legal and historiod materials. From 
those authors Dr.HoweU (History of the World, toI. ii. p. 24-77) has deemed • 
very distinct abridgooent of the state of the Boman empire. 
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From their superior importance and dignity, Rome and Conrta- 
Tbepnifeeta tinople wero alone excepted from the jurisdiction of dit 
g^,2SSti-*^ PraBtorian prsefects. The immense size of the dty, and 
*^^' the experience of the tardy, ineffectual operation dPllie 
laws, had furnished the policy of Augustus with a specious pretence 
for introducing a new magistrate, who alone could restrain a lerrDe 
and turbulent populace by the strong arm of arbitrary power.^** 
Valerius Messalla was appointed the first praefect of Rome, that ius 
reputation might countenance so invidious a measure ; but at the end 
of a few days that accomplished citizen^®^ resigned his office, de- 
claring, with a spirit worthy of the friend of Brutus, that he foimd 
himself incapable of exercising a power incompatible with puhBc 
freedom. *^^ As the sense of liberty became less exquisite, the advaiH 
tages of order were more clearly understood ; and the praefect, wbo 
seemed to have been designed as a terror only to slaves and vagrant^ 
was permitted to extend his civil and criminal jurisdiction over the 
equestrian and noble families of Rome. The prstors, annually created 
as the judges of law and equity, could not long dispute the possesdoo 
of the Forum with a vigorous and permanent ma^trate who was 
usually admitted into the confidence of the prince. Their courts were 
deserted; their number, which had once fluctuated between twelve 
find elghteen,^^^ was graduaUy reduced to two or three ; and theh 
important functions were confined to the expensive obligation^^^ ol 
exhibiting games for the amusement of the people. After the office 
of Roman consuls had been changed into a vain pageant, which was 
rarely displayed in the ciipital, the prajfects assumed their vacant 
place in the senate, and were soon acknowledged as the ordinaiy 
presidents of that venerable assembly. They received appeals from 
the distance of one hundred miles ; and it was allowed as a principle d 

'" Tacit. Annal. vi. 11. EuBcb. in Chron. p. 155. Dion Cafisius, in the onitioo 
of Mscon<i8 (1. lii. [c. 21] p. 675), describes the prerogatives of the pnefect of the dtj 
as they were cBtablislicd in his own time. 

'**• The fame of McRsalla has been scarcely equal tp his merit. In the earliest youth 
he was recommended by Cicero to ilic friendship of Brutus. He followed the standani 
of the republic till it was broken in the fields of Philippi: he then accepted and 
tleserved the favour of the most moderate of the conquerors; and unifoiinly asserted 
hiri freedom apd dignity in the court of Augustus. The triumph of Measalla was 
justified by the conquest of Aquit^iin. As an orator he disputed the palm of eloquence 
with Cicero himself. MessaMa cultivated every muse, and was the patron of every 
man of genius. He 8{)ent his cveuings in philosophic conversation with Horace; 
assumed his phice at tiible between Delia and Tibullus; and amused his leisure by 
encouraging the poetical talents of young Ovid. 

'^ Incivilem esse potestatem coutestans, says the translator of Eusebius. Tai:itus 
expresses the same idea in other woi-ds . quasi ncscius exercendi. 

*®' See Lipsius, Kxcursus D. ad 1 lib. Tacit. Annal. 

'*" lleincccii Elemont. Juris Civilis sccund. ordinem Pandect, torn. i. p. 70. See 
likewise Spanlieim de Usu Numismatum, torn. ii. dissertat. x. p. 119. In th* year 
450 Miu'cian published a law that three citizens should be annually created pta;ioii 
of Constantinople by the choice of the senate, but with their own consent. Cod. 
J jstiuian. 1. i. tit. xxjdx. leg. 2. 
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jurispradenoe that all municipal authority was derived from them 
alone.^^ In the discharge of his laborious employment the governor 
of Rome was assisted by fifteen officers, some of whom had been 
originally his equals, or even his superiors. The principal depart- 
ments were relative to the conunandof a numerous watch, established 
as a safeguard against fires, robberies, and nocturnal disorders ; the 
eostody and distribution of the public allowance of com and provi- 
ttons ; the care of the port, of the aqueducts, of the common sewers, 
and of the navigation and bed of the Tiber ; the inspection of the 
mai^ets, the theatres, and of the private as well as public works. 
Their vigilance ensured the three principal objects of a regular police 
— safety, plenty, and cleanliness ; and, as a proof of the attention of 
government to preserve the splendour and ornaments of the capital, a 
particular inspector was appointed for the statues ; the guardian, as it 
were, of that inanimate people, which, according to the extravagant 
computation of an old writer, was scarcely inferior in number to the 
living inhabitants of Rome. About thirty years after the foundation 
of Constantinople a similar magistrate was created in that rising 
metropolis, for the same uses and with the same powers. A perfect 
equality was established between the dignity of the ttvo municipal and 
that of the /our Praetorian praefects.*^* 

Those who in the Imperial hierarchy were distinguished by the 
title of Respectable formed an intermediate class between Tbepn>. 
the iUtutriaua praefects and the honourable magistrates of ^k^?^ 
the provinces. In this class the proconsuls of Asia, Achaia, '"'^ **^ 
and Africa claimed a pre-eminence, which was yielded to the remem- 
brance of their ancient dignity ; and the appeal from their tribunal 
to that of the prsefects was almost tlie only mark of their depend- 
ence."® But the civil government of the empire was distributed into 
thirteen great DIOCESES, each of which equalled the just measure of a 
poweriul kingdom. The first of these dioceses was subject to the 
jurisdiction of the count of the East ; and we may convey some idea 
of the importance and variety of his functions by observing that six 
hundred apparitors, who would be styled at present either secretaries, 
or clerks, or ushers, or messengers, were employed in his immediate 

•• Quidquid igitur intra urbem admittitur, ad P. U. videtur pertinere; sed et 
nquid iDtra oentesimum milliarium. Ulpiaa in Pandect. 1. L tit. xii. n. 1. He pro- 
oMdfl to enumerate the various offices of the prefect, who, in the code of Justinian 
'vL t tit. zxzix. leg. 3), is declared to precede and command aU dty magistrates sine 
ii^uriA ac detrimento honoris alieni. 

*** Besides our usual guides, we may obeerre that Felix Cantelorius has written a 
•eparate treatise, De Prsefecto Urbis; and that numy curious details concerning the 
police of Rome and Constantinople are contained in the fourteenth book of the Theo 
dosian Code. 

'** Eunapiua affirms that the proconsul of Asia was independent of the prefect; 
which must, however, be understood with some allowance: the jurisdiction of tUe 
▼ioe-prefect he most assuredly disclaimed. Fkncirolus, p. 161. 
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office.^" The place of Auguatal prcefed of Egjrpt was no longer 
filled by a Roman knight; but the name was retained; and the 
extraordinary powers which the sHuation of the country and the 
temper of the inhabitants had once made indispensable were still 
continued to the governor. The eleven remaining dioc e s e s of 
Asiana, Pontica, and Thrace ; of Macedonia, Dacia, and Pannonia, 
or Western Illyricum ; of Italy and Africa ; of Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain — were governed by twelve vicars or vvce^cejecU^^^ whose 
name sufficiently explains the nature and dependence of their office 
It may be added that the lieutenantrgenerals of the Roman armies, 
the military counts and dukes, who will be hereafter mentioned, were 
allowed the rank and title of ReapectabU, 

As the spirit of jealousy and ostentation prevailed in the councib 
The of the emperors, they proceeded with anxious diligence to 

gwKw divide the substance and to multiply the titles of power. 
provinces, 'pjjg y^^ couutrics which the Roman conquerors had united 
under the same simple form of administration were imperceptibly 
crumbled into minute fragments, till at length the whole empire was 
distributed into one hundred and sixteen provinces, each of which 
supported an expensive and splendid establishment. Of these, three 
were governed by 'proconsuls^ thirty-seven by consulars, five by cor- 
rectors, and seventy-one by presidents.^ The appellations of these 
magistrates were different; they ranked in successive order, the 
ensigns of their dignity were curiously varied, and their situation, 
from accidental circumstances, might be more or less agreeable or 
advantageous. But they were all (excepting only the proconsuls) 
alike included in the class of lionourable persons ; and they were alike 
intrusted, during the pleasure of the prince, and under the authority 
of the praefects or their deputies, with the administration of justice 
and the finances in their respective districts. The ponderous volumes 

'^^ The proconsul of Africa had four hundred apparitors; and they aU received largs 
Balaries, either from the treasury or the province. See Pancirol. p. 26^ and Cod. Ju2$- 
tiuian. 1. xii. tit. Ivi. Ivii. 

"^ In Italy there was likewise the Vicar of Rome, It has been much disputed 
whether his jurisdiction measured one hundi^ed miles from the city, or whether it 
stretched over the ten southern pro\'incea of Itidy." 



*■ It clearly appears from the Notitia vinccs, to which the name of Italia was Uien 

that the ten southern provinces of Italy confined, were now excluded from it. The 

were under the ** Vicarius Urbis Komse," practice was confirmed for a time by theci^ 

while the northern provinces were imder cumstance that the northern part of Itid| 

the " Vicarius ItAlios " (see Table on p. became the seat of the Lombard monarchy, 

315). Thus the name of Italia, by a sin- which assumed the title of the Kingdob 

gular change, came to be specially applied of Italy (Kegnum Italiie). See Bt^^king, ad 

(in official language at least) to these Notit. Dignit. ii. 18; Gotho&ed, ad Cod. 

northern provinces, whichin the timeof the Thcodos.xi. tit. 1, 1. 6; Niebohr, Hist, of 

republic were excluded from Italia (being Rome, vol. i. p. 21; Smith, Diet- of Greek 

called Gallia Cisalpina); whereas the pro- and lloman Geography, art. Italia. — S. 
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of the Codes and Ftodects**' would furnish ample materiab for a 
minute inquiry into the system of provincial government, as in the 
space of six centuries it was improved by the wisdom of the Romaa 
statesmen and lawyers. It may be sufficient for the historian to select 
two singular and salutary provisions, intended to restrain the abuse 
of authority. 1. For the preservation of peace and order, the go- 
vernors of the provinces were armed with the sword of justice. They 
inflicted corporal punishments, and they exercised, in capital ofiences, 
the power of life and death. But they were not authorised to in- 
dulge the condemned criminal with the choice of his own execution, 
or to pronounce a sentence of the mildest and most honourable kind 
of exile. These prerogatives were reserved to the praefects, who alone 
could impose the heavy fine of fifty pounds of gold : their vioegerentB 
were confined to the trifling weight of a few ounces."* This distino- 
tion, which seems to grant the larger while it denies the smaller 
degree of authority, was founded on a very rational motive. The 
smaller degree was infinitely more liable to abuse. The passions of a 
provincial magistrate might frequently provoke him into acts cS 
oppression, which affected only the fireedom or the fortunes of the 
subject ; though, from a principle of prudence, perhaps of humanity, 
he might still be terrified by the guilt of innocent blood. It may 
likewise be considered that exile, considerable fines, or the choice of 
an easy death, relate more particularly to the rich and the noble ; 
and the persons the most exposed to the avarice or resentment of a 
provincial magistrate were thus removed from his obscure persecution 
to the more august and impartial tribunal of the Praetorian prsefect 
2. As it was reasonably apprehended that the integrity of the judge 
might be biassed, if his interest was concerned or his aflections were 
engaged, the strictest regulations were established to exclude any 
person, without the special dispensation of the emperor, from the 
government of the province where he was born;"* and to prohibit 
the governor or his son from contracting marriage with a native or 
an inhabitant ;"^ or from purchasing slaves, lands, or houses within 
the extent of his jurisdiction."' Notwithstanding these rigorous pre- 

*^ Among tho works of the celebrated Olpian there was one, in ten books, con- 
cerning the office of a proconsul, whose duties in the most essential articles were the 
same as those of an ordinary governor of a province. 

*^* The pr^idents, or consulars, could impose only two ounces; ine yice-pncfecta, 
three; the proconsuls, count of tho East, and prscfcct of Egypt, six. See Heineodi 
Jur. Civil, torn. i. p. 75. Pandect. 1. xlviii. tit. xix. n. 8. Cod. Justinian. L i. tit. 
liv. leg. 4, 6. 

"' Ut nulli patrise susd administratio sine speciali principis peimissu permittatur. 
Cod. Justinian. 1. i. tit. xli. This law was first enacted by tho emperor Marcus, after 
the rebellion of Cassius (Dion, 1. Ixxi. [c. 31, p. 1195]). llie same regulation ii 
cbserved in China, with equal strictness, and with equal effect. 

"• Pandect. 1. xxiii. tit. ii. n. o8, 57, 63. 

**'' In jure continetur, nc quis in administratione constitutus aliqvid oompararsL 
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cautions, the emperor Constantiiie, after a reign of twenty-five yearsy 
still deplores the venal and oppressive administration of justice, and 
expresses the warmest indignation that the audience of the judge, his 
despatch of business, his seasonable delays, and his final sentence, 
were publicly sold, either by himself or bylhe officers of his court 
The continuance, and perhaps the impunity, of these crimes is attested 
by the repetition of impotent laws and ineffectual menaces.^ ^^ 

AU the civil magistrates were drawn from the profession of the 
law. The celebrated Institutes of Justinian are addressed The pro- 
to the youth of his dominions who had devoted themselves um uw. 
to the study of Roman jurisprudence ; and the sovereign condescends 
to animate their diligence by the assurance that their skill and 
ability would in time be rewarded by an adequate share in the 
government of the republic ^^* The rudiments of thb lucrative 
science were taught in all the considerable cities of the East and 
West; but the most famous school was that of Berytus,^'^ on the 
coast of Phoenicia, which fiourished above three centuries from the 
time of Alexander Severus, the author perhaps of an institution so 
advantageous to his native country. After a regular course of 
education, which lasted five years, the students dispersed themselves 
through the provinces in search of fortune and honours ; nor could 
they want an inexhaustible supply of business in a great empire 
already corrupted by the multiplicity of laws, of arts, and of vices. 
The court of the Praetorian praefect of the East could alone furnish 
employment for one hundred and fifty advocates, sixty-four of whom 
were distinguished by peculiar privileges, and two were annually 
chosen with a salary of sixty pounds of gold to defend the causes of 
the treasury. The first experiment was made of their judicial talents 
by appointing them to act occasionally as assessors to the magistrates ; 
from thence they were often raised to preside in the tribunals before 
which they had pleaded. They obtained the government of a pro- 
vince ; and, by the aid of merit, of reputation, or of favour, they 

Cod. Theod. L TiiL tit. xt. leg. 1. This maxim of common law was enforced by a 
series of edicts (see the remainder of the title) from Constantino to Justin. From 
this prohibition, which is extended to the meanest officers of the governor, they except 
only clothes and provisions. The purchase within five years may be recovered; after 
which, on information, it devolves to the treasury. 

'^ Ceesent rapaces jam nunc officialium manua; cessent, iuquam; nam si moniti 
non ceasaverint, gladiis prscidentur, &c. Cod. Theod. 1. i. tit. vii. leg. 1. Zeno 
enacted that aU governors should remain in the province, to answer any accusations, 
fifty days after the expiration of Uieir power. Cod. Justinian. L L tit. xlix. leg. 1. 

"* SunmiA igitur ope, et alacri studio has leges nostras aodpite; et vosmetipsos do 
eruditos ostendite, ut spes vos pulcherrima fovcat; toto legitimo opere perfecto, posse 
etiam nostram rempublicam in partibus ejus vobis credend^ gubemari. Justinian, in 
proonn. Institntionum. 



'*' The splendour of the school of Berytus, which preserved in the "East the languags 
and jurisnrudenoe of the Romans, m!iy be computed to have lasted from the third tm 
Um middle of the sixth century, lieinecc Jur. Rem. Hist. p. 351-356. 
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aaoended, by Buccessive steps, to the illustriaus dignities of the stata^ 
In the practice of the bar these men had considered reason as the 
instrument of dispute ; they interpreted the laws accorduig to the 
dictates of private interest; and the same pernicious habits might 
still adhere to their characters in the puMic administration of the 
state. The honour of a liberal profession has indeed been vindicatied 
by ancient and modem advocates, who have filled the most important 
stations with pure integrity and consummate wisdom ; but in the 
decline of Roman jurisprudence the ordinary promotion of lawyers 
was pregnant with mischief and disgrace. The noble art, which had 
once been preserved as the sacred inheritance of the patricians, was 
fallen into the hands of freedmen and plebeians,^'' who, with cunning 
rather than with skill, exercised a sordid and pernicious trade. Some 
of them procured admittance into families for the purpose of fomenting 
differences, of encouraging suits, and of preparing a harvest of gain 
for themselves or their brethren. Others, recluse in their chambers, 
maintained the gravity of legal professors, by furnishing a rich client 
with subtleties to confound the plainest truth, and with arguments to 
colour the most unjustifiable pretensions. The splendid and popular 
class was composed of the advocates, who filled the Forum with the 
sound of their turgid and loquacious rhetoric Careless of fame and 
of justice, they are described for the most part as ignorant and rapa- 
cious guides, who conducted their clients through a maze of expense, 
of delay, and of disappointment ; from whence, after a tedious series 
of years, they were at length dismissed, when their patience and for- 
tune were almost exhausted. ^^^ 

**^ Ab in a former period I have traced the civil and military promotion of Pertinaz. 
I shall here insert the civil honours of Mallius Theodorus. 1. He was distingaished 
by his eloquence while he pleaded as an advocate in the court of the Pretorian 
prscfect. 2. He governed one of the provinces of Africa, either as preiddent or 
consular, and deserved, by his administration, the honour of a brass statue. 3. He 
was appointed vicar, or vice-prsefect of Macedonia. 4. Qusestor. 5. Count of the 
sacred largesses. 6. Prectorian prsefect of the Gauls; whilst he might yet be r^Hre« 
sen ted as a young mau. 7. After a retreat, perhaps a disgrace, of many years, which 
Mallius (confounded by some critics with the poet Mamlius, see Fabricius Bibliothec. 
Latin edit. Ernest, tom. i. c. 18, p. 501) employed in the study of the Qredan 
philosophy, he was named Prstorian prsefect of Italy, in the year 397. 8. While he 
still exercised that great office, he was created, in the year 899, consul for the West; 
and his name, on accoimt of the infamy of his colleague, the eunuch Eutropius, often 
stands alone in the Fasti. 9. In the year 408 Mallius was appointed a second time 
Prsetorian prsefect of Italy. Even in the venal panegyric of Claudian we may dis- 
cover the merit of Mallius Theodorus, who, by a rare felicity, was the intimate niend 
both of Sjrmimachus and of St. Augustin. See Tillemont, Uist. des Emp. tom. v. p. 
1110-1114. 

*" Mamertinus in Panegyr. Vet. xi. [x.] 20. Asterius apud Photium, p. 1500. 

1^ The curious passage of Ammianus (1. xxx. c. 4), in which he paints the nuumen 
of contemporary Jawyers, affords a strange mixture of sound sense, false rhetoric, and 
extravagant satire. Qodefroy (Prolegom. ad Cod. Theod. c. i. p. 185) supports the 
historian by similar complaints and authentic facts. In the fourth century many 
camels might have been laiden with law-books. Eunapius in Vit. .^idosii, p. 72. 
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DI. In the system of policy introduced by Augustus, the govemorsi 
at least of the Imperial provinces, were invested with .j^ mmuiy 
the full powers of the sovereign himself. Ministers of peace o"***^ 
and war, the distribution of rewards and punishments depended on 
them alone, and they successively appeared on their tribunal in the 
robes of civil magistracy, and in complete armour at the head of the 
Roman legions.*** The influence of the revenue, the authority of 
law, and the command of a military force, concurred to render their 
power supreme and absolute ; and whenever they were tempted to 
Tiolate their allegiance, the loyal province which they involved in their 
rebellion was scarcely sensible of any change in its political state. 
From the time of Commodus to the reign of Constantine near one 
hundred governors might be enumerated, who, with various success, 
erected the standard of revolt ; and though the innocent were too 
often sacrificed, the guilty might be sometimes prevented, by the 
suspicious cruelty of their master.*'^ To secure his throne and the 
public tranquillity from these formidable servants, Constantine resolved 
to divide the military from the civil administration, and to establish, 
as a permanent and professional distinction, a practice which had 
been adopted only as an occasional expedient The supreme juris- 
diction exercised by the Praetorian prsefects over the armies of the 
empire was transferred to the two masters general whom he insti- 
tuted, the one for the cavalry^ the other for the infantry; and 
though each of these Ulustricms officers was more peculiarly respon- 
sible for the discipline of those troops which were under his immediate 
inspection, they both indifferently commanded in the field the several 
bodies, whether of horse or foot, which were united in the same 
army.*** Their number was soon doubled by the division of the 
East and West ; and as separate generals of the same rank and title 
were appointed on the four important frontiers of the Rhine, of {he 
Upper and the Lower Danube, and of the Euphrates, the defence of 
the Roman empire was at length committed to eight masters general 
of the cavalry and infantry. Under their orders, thirty-five military 
commanders were stationed in the provinces : three in Britain, six in 
Gaul, one in Spain, one in Italy, five on the Upper and four on the 
Lower Danube, in Asia eight, three in Egypt, and four in Africa. 

*** See a yezj splendid example in the Life of Agricola, particularly c. 20, 21. The 
lieutenant of Britain was intrusted with the same powers which Cicero, proconsul of 
Cilicia^ had exercised in the name of ^ senate and people. 

^^ The Abb^ Duboe, who has examined with accuracy (see Hist, de la Monarchie 
Frsnooise, tom. L p. 41-100, edit. 1742) the institutions of Augustus and of Con- 
■iaatme, observes that, if OUio had been put to death the day before he executed his 
0Oiwpira^, Otho would now appear in history as innocent as Corbulo. 

* Zosmiis, 1. iL [c. 33] p. 110. Before the end of the reisn of Constantius t)i« 
wufidrt wkUit¥m were already increased to four. Bee Yaleaius ad Ammian. I. xri. c 7. 
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Tlie titles of counts and dukes,^*'' by which they were properly db- 
tiii^ished, have obtained in modem languages so very difiierent a 
sense, that the use of them may occasion some surprise. But it 
should be recollected that the second of those appellations is only a 
corruption of the Latin word which was indiscriminately applied to 
any military chief. All these provincial generals were therefore duke$ ; 
but no more than ten among them were dignified with the rank of 
counts or companions, a title of honour, or rather of favour, which had 
been recently invented in the court of Constantine. A gold belt was 
the ensign which distinguished the office of the counts and dukes; 
and, besides their pay, they received a liberal allowance sufficient to 
maintain one hundred and ninety servants and one hundred and 
fifty-eight horses. They were strictly prohibited from interfering in 
any matter which related to the administration of justice or the reve- 
nue ; but the command which they exercised over the troops of thdr 
department was independent of the authority of the magistrates. 
About the same time that Constantine gave a legal sanction to the 
ecclesiastical order, he instituted in the Roman empire the nice 
balance of the civil and the military powers. The emulation, and 
sometimes the discord, which reigned between two professions of oppo* 
site interests and incompatible manners, was productive of beneficial 
and of pernicious consequences. It was seldom to be expected that 
the general and the civil governor of a province should either con- 
spire for the dbturbance, or should unite for the service, of their 
country. While the one delayed to offer the assistance which the 
other disdained to soUcit, the troops very frequently remained without 
orders or without supplies, the public safety was betrayed, and the 
defenceless subjects were left exposed to the fury of the barbarians. 
The divided administration, which had been formed by Constantine, 
relaxed the vigour of the state, while it secured the tranquillity of 
the monarch. 

The memory of Constantine has been deservedly censured for 
w^cuon another innovation which corrupted military diseipltne, and 
troopn. prepared the ruin of the empire. The nineteen years which 
preceded his final victory over Licinius had been a period of licence 
and intestine war. The rivals who contended for the poasesmon of 
the Roman world had withdrawn the greatest part of their forces 
from the guard of the general frontier ; and the principal cities which 
formed the boundary of their respective dominions were filled vrith 

*^ Tliough the military counts and dukes are frequently mentioned, both in Aistoiy 
and the codas, we must have recourse to the Notitia for the exact knowledge of thdi 
number and stations. For the institution, rank, privileges, &c., of the ononte m 
general, see Cod. llieod. 1. vi. tit. xii.-xx. with the commentary of Qodefroy. 
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soldiere, who considered their countrymen as their most implacable 
enemies. After the use of these internal garrisons had ceased with 
the civil war, the conqueror wanted either wisdom or firmness to 
revive the severe discipline of Diocletian, and to suppress a fatal 
indulgence which habit had endeared and almost confirmed to the 
military order. From the reign of Constantine a popular and even 
legal distinction was admitted between the Palatines ^^^ and the 
Borderers ; the troops of the court, as they were improperly styled, 
and the troops of the frontier. The former, elevated by the superiority 
of their pay and privileges, were permitted, except in tlie extraordi- 
nary emergencies of war, to occupy their tranquil stations in the heart 
of the provinces. The most flourishing cities were oppressed by the 
intolerable weight of quarters. The soldiers insensibly forgot the 
virtues of their profession, and contracted only the vices of civil life. 
They were either degraded by the industry of mechanic trades, or 
enervated by the luxury of baths and theatres. ITiey soon became 
careless of their martial exercises, curious in their diet and apparel, 
and, while they inspired terror to the subjects of the empire, they 
trembled at the hostile approach of the barbarians.'*' The chain of 
fortifications which Diocletian and his colleagues had extended along 
the banks of the great rivers was no longer maintained with the same 
care, or defended with the same vigilance. The numbers which still 
remained under the name of the troops of the frontier might be suffi- 
cient for the ordinary defence. But their spirit was degraded by the 
humiliating reflection that they^ who were exposed io the hardships 
and dangers of a perpetual warfare, were rewarded only with about 
two-thirds of the pay and emoluments which were lavished on the 
troops of the court Flven the bands or legions that were raised the 
nearest to the level of those unworthy favourites were in some measure 
disgraced by the title of honour which they were allowed to assume. 
It was in vain that Constantine repeated the most dreadful menaces 
of fire and sword against the Borderers who should dare to desert 
their colours, to connive at the inroads of the barbarians, or to parti- 
cipate in the spoil. ''^ The mischiefs which flow from injudicious 
counsels are seldom removed by the application of partial severities : 

" 2^«ixnu8, 1. ii. [c 34] p. 111. The distinction between the two claMee of Roman 
troopii is Tery darkly expreBised in the historians, the laws, and the Notitia. Consult, 
however, the copious paratitlon or abstract, which Godefroy has drawn up, of the 
seventh book, de Re Militari, of the Theodosian Code, 1. vii. tit. i. leg. 18; I. ^iii. 
tit. i. leg. 10. 

** Fcrox erat in suos miles et rapax, ignavus vero in hostps et fractus. Ammian. 
1. xxii. c. 4. He observes that they loved downy beds and houses of marble, and 
that their cape were heavier than their swords. 

"• Cod, •riieod. 1. vii. tit. i. leg. 1; tit xii. leg. 1. See Howell's Hist, of the 
World, vol. ii. p. 19. That learned historian, who is not sufficiently known, laboun 
to justify the ohararter nnd policy of Constantliie. 

VuL. II. 1 
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and though succeeding princes laboured to restore the strength and 
numbers of the frontier garrisons, the empire, till the last mcmient 
of its dissolution, continued to languish under the mortal woimd 
which had been so rashly or so weakly inflicted by the hand of 
Constantine. 

The same timid policy, of dividing whatever is united, of redudng 
Rwiuction of whatever is eminent, of dreading every active power, and ojf 
I..C I. Kion.. expecting that the most feeble will prove the most obedient, 
seems to pervade the institutions of several priuces, and particularly 
those of Constantine. The martial pride of the legions, whose victo- 
rious camps had so often been the scene of rebellion, was nourished 
by the memory of their past exploits, and the consciousness of th^ 
actual strength. As long as they maintained their ancient establiflk- 
ment of six thousand men, they subsisted, under the reign of Diocle- 
tian, each of them singly, a visible and important object in the militaij 
history of the Roman empire. A few years afterwards these gigantic 
bodies were shrunk to a very diminutive size ; and when getfen legions, 
with some auxiliaries, defended the city of Amida against the Persiam^ 
the total garrison, with the inhabitants of both sexes, and the peaauits 
of the deserted country, did not exceed the number of twenty thou- 
sand persons. ^^^ From this fact, and from similar examples, there is 
reason to believe that the constitution of the Jegionary troops, to which 
they partly owed their valour and discipline, was dissolved by Con- 
stantine ; and that the bands of Roman infantry, which still assumed 
the siune names and the same honours, consisted only of one thoiisand 
or fifteen hundred men.^^^ The conspiracy of so many separate 
detaclinients, each of which was awed by the sense of its own weak- 
ness, could eiisily be checked ; and the successors of Constantine 
might indul^re their love of ostentation, by issuing their orders to one 
hundred and thirty-two legions, inscribed on the muster-roll of their 
numerous armies. The remainder of their troops was distributed 
into several hundred cohorts of infantry, and squadrons of cavalrv. 
Their arms, and titles, and ensigns were calculated to inspire terror, 
and to display the variety of nations who marched under the Imperial 
standard. And not a vestige was left of that severe simplicity wliich, 
in the ages of freedom and victory, had distinguished the line of 
battle of a Roman army from the confused host of an Asiatic 
monarch. '^^ A more particular enumeration, drawn from iheNotitiu, 

**' Ammian. 1. xix. c. 2. lie obpcrve** (c. 5) that the desperate sallies of two Gallic 
legions were like a handful of water thrown on a great contiagration. 

"* Pancirolufl ad Notitiara, p. 90. Mt^nioiros de I'Acaddmie dea iDBcriptionfl, torn. 
XXV. p. 491. 

'» Romana aciee unius prope forma) erat et hominum et annorum genere. — R^u 
aciea varis magis multiu gcntibiis dissiinilitudine arraorum auxiliommque «twL T. 
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miglit exercise the diligence of an antiquary ; but the historian will 
content himself with observing that the number of permanent stations 
or garrisons establislied on the irontiers of the empire amounted to 
five hundred and eighty-three ; and that, under the successors of 
Constantine, the complete force of the military establishment was 
computed at six hundred and forty-five thousand soldiers J'^ An 
effort so prodigious surpassed the wants of a more ancient and the 
£EUUilties of a later period. 

In the various states of society armies are recruited from very 
different motives. Barbarians are urged by the love of DUBcaityof 
war ; the citizens of a free republic may be prompted by a **^**^ 
principle of duty ; the subjects, or at least the nobles, of a monarchy 
are animated by a sentiment of honour ; but the timid and luxurious 
inhabitants of a declining empire must be allured into the sei vice by 
the hopes of profit, or compelled by the dread of punishment The 
resources of the Roman treasury were exhausted by the increase of 
pay, by the repetition of donatives, and by the invention of new 
emoluments and indulgences, which, in the opinion of the provincial 
youth, might compensate the hardships and dangers of a military 
life. Yet, although the stature was lowered,^'^ ^though slaves, at 
least by a tacit connivance, were indiscriminately received into the 
ranks, the insurmountable difficulty of procuring a regular and ade- 
quate supply of volunteers obliged the emperors to adopt more 
effectual and coercive methods. The lands bestowed on the veterans, 
as the free reward of their valour, were henceforwards granted under 
a condition which contains the first rudiments of the feudal tenures — 
that their sons, who succeeded to the inheritance, should devote 
themselves to the profession of arms as soon as they attained the age 
of manhood ; and their cowardly refusal was punished by the loss of 
honour, of fortune, or even of life.^^ But as the annual growth of 
the sons of the veterans bore a very small proportion to the demands 
of the service, levies of men were frequently required from the pro- 

liv. 1. xxxvii. c. 39, 40. FlaminiuB [FUmininus], even before the event, had com- 
mred the army of Antiochus to a supper in which the flesh of one vile animal was 
orenified by the skill of the cook^. See the Life of Flaminius [Flamininus] in 
JElutarch. 

»»« Agathias, 1. v. p. 157, edit. Louvre [c 13, p. 305, ed. Bonn]. 

»■» Valentinian (Cod. Theodoe. 1. vii. tit. xiil leg. 3) fixes the standard at five feet 
•sven inches, about five feet four inches and a half English measiure. It had formerly 
been five feet ten inches, and in the best corps six Roman feet. Sed tunc erat 
aniplior multitudo, et plur«« militiam sequebantur armatam. Vegetius de Re Militari, 
1. i. c. S, 

** See the two titles, De Veteranis and De Filiis Veteranonim Ltit. xx. xxii.], in 
tlie seventh book of the Theododan Code. The age at which their militAry service 
was reauired varied from twenty-five to sixteen. If the sons of the veterans appeared 
with a norae, they had a right to serve in the cavalr}' ; two horses gave them some 
valuable privileges. 

f 2 
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Yinces, and every proprietor was obliged either to take up arms, or ti 
procure a substitute, or to purchase his exemption by the payment oi 
a heavy fine.* The sum of forty-two pieces of gold, to which it wai 
re'luce*i^ ascertains the exorbitant price of volunteers, and the relndr 
ance with which the government admitted of this alternative.^'' Sudi 
was the horror for the profession of a soldier which had affected the 
minds of the degenerate Romans, that many of the youth of Italy and 
the provinces chose to cut off the fingers of their right hand to esope 
from being pressed into the service ; and this strange expedient wai 
so commonly practised as to deserve the severe animadYersion of the 
laws,^^'' and a peculiar name in the Latin language.^'* 

The introduction of barbarians into the Roman armies became 
inrreM.- of cvcry day more universal, more necessary, and more fiitaL 
Miii?uri<^ The most daring of the Scythians, of the Goths, and of die 
Gennans, who delighted in war, and who found it more profitaUe to 
defend than to ravage the provinces, were enrolled not only in the 
auxiliaries of their respective nations, but in the legions themselvei^ 
and among the mo:it distinguished of the Palatine troops. As tbej 
ireely mingled with the subjects of the empire, they gradually learned 
to despise their manners and to imitate their arts. They abjured 
the implicit reverence which the pride of Rome had exacted fiom 

*'' Cod. Theod. 1. vii. tit. xiii. leg. 7. Aooording to the historian Socrates (see 
Godefroy ad loc. \ the same emperor Valens sometimes required eighty pieces of gold 
for a recruit. In the following law it is faintly expressed that slaves shaU not be 
admitted inter optim;M lectissimorum militum turmas. 

'-" The person and pn>iK3rty of a Koman knight, who had mutilated his two sons, 
were sold at public auction by order of Au^riistua. ^Sueton. in August, c. 24.) The 
moderation of that artful iiHurper proves thiit this example of severity wss justified by 
the Hpirit of the rimcd. Aniniianud makes a distinction between the effeminate Italiszu 
and the hardy Gauls (1. xv. c. IJ). Yet only fifteen years afterwards, ValentiiusB, 
in a law atldivsAed to the i)rcefect of Gaul, is obliged to enact that these cowardly 
deserters nhall be burnt alive. (Cod. Theod. 1. vii. tit. xiii. l€^. 5.) Their numben 
in Illyncuiu wore so considerable that the province complained of a scarcity of recmita. 
(Id. lej;. lu.) 

'^* They were called M'irci, Jf'nri,lns ia found in Plautus and Festus to denote a 
lazy and cowardly person, who, according to Arnobius and Augustin, was under the 
immediate protection of the goddess Mnrcvt. From this particular instance of 
cowardice mure- ire is used as synonymous to mtttilare by the writers of the middle 
Latinity. See Lindenbrogius and Valesius ad Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xv. c. 12. 



• Mr. Finlay points out that these views received as warriors. It waa the duty of 

of Gibbon ro<juire to be modiried. " The the poor to serve in person, and of the 

necessity of preventing the possibility of rich to supply the revenues of the state, 

a falling off in the revenue was, in the The effect of this was that the Roman 

eyes of the imi)erial court, of as much forces were often recrtiited with slaves, in 

consequence as the maintenance of the spite of the laws frequently passed to 

otficiency of the army. Proprietors of j)rohibit this abuse ; aud, not long after 

land, and citizens of wealth, were not the time of Constantino, slaves were often 

allowed to enrol themselves as soldiers, admitted to enter the army on reoeiring 

lest they should escape from paying their their free<lom." Finlay, Greece und«i 

taxes; and only those plebeians and peasants the Romans, p. 1'U; History of the Byi 

who were n'>t liable to the land-tax were tine Kmpire, p. 'X\. — S. 
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their ignorance, while they acquired the knowledge and possession of 
those advantages by which alone she supported her declining greatness. 
The barbarian soldiers who displayed any military talents were ad- 
vanced, without exception, to the most important commands ; and the 
aames of the tiibunes, of the counts and dukes, and of the generals 
themselves, betray a foreign origin, ixhich they no longer condescended 
to disguise. They were often intrusted with the conduct of a war 
against their countrymen ; and though most of them preferred the 
ties of allegiance to those of blood, they did not always avoid tlie 
guilt, or at least the suspicion, of holding a treasonable correspondence 
with the enemy, of inviting his invasion, or of sparing his retreat 
The camps and the palace of the son of Constantinc were governed 
liy the powerful faction of the Franks, who preserved the strictest 
€!onnexion with each other and with their country, and who resented 
every personal affront as a national indignity. ^*'^ When the tyrant 
(^igula was suspected of an intention to invest a very extraordinary 
candidate with the consular robes, the sacrilegious profanation would 
have scarcely excited less astonishment if, instead of a horse, the 
noblest chieftain of Germany or Britain had been the object of his 
choice. The revolution of three centuries had produced so remark- 
able a change in the prejudices of the people, that, with the public 
approbation, Constantino showed his successors the example of 
bestowing the honours of the consulship on the barbarians who, by 
their merit and services, had deser\'ed to be ranked among the first of 
the Romans. ^^^ But as these hardy veterans, who had been educated 
in the ignorance or contempt of the laws, were incapable of exercising 
any civil offices, the powers of the human mind were contracted by 
the irreconcileable separation of talents as well as of professions. The 
accomplished citizens of the Greek and Roman republics, whose 
characters could adapt themselves to the bar, the senate, the camp, 
or the schools, had learned to write, to speak, and to act with the 
same spirit, and with equal abilities. 

IV. Besides the magistrates and generals, who at a distance from 
the court diffused their deleirated authority over the pro- srren 
vmces and armies, the emperor conferred tne rank of tteiuuc*. 
lUustrwus on seven of his more immediate servants, to whose fidelity 
he intrusted his safety, or his counsels, or his treasures. 1. The 

** MAlarichuB — adhibitis Francui quorum ea tempestate in palatio multitudo 
florebat, erectius jam loquebatur tumultuabaturque. Ammian. 1. xv. c. 5. 

*^ Barbaroa omnium primus, ad usque fasces auxerat et trabeas oonsulares. Ammian. 
1. xxi. c. 10. Euflebius (in Vit. Constantin. 1. iv. c. 7) and Aur«lius Victor seem to 
confirm the truth of this assertion; yet in the thirty-two consular Fasti of the reign of 
Conrtantine I cannot discover the name of a single barbarian. I should therefore 
ioterpfvt th» liberality of that prince as relative to the omameots, rather thu to 
the ottoe, of the consulship. 
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private apartments of the palace were governed by a fa' ourite eunudi, 
Yha who, in the language of that age, was styled the prcepomtug^ 

chamberlain. ^^ praefect of the sacFcd bedchamber. His duty was to 
attend the emperor in his hours of state or in those of amusement, and 
to perform about his person all those menial services which can only 
derive their splendour from the influence of royalty. Under a prince 
who deserved to reign, the great chamberlain (for such we may call 
him) was an useful and humble domestic; but an artful domestic, 
who improves every occasion of unguarded confidence, will insensibly 
acquire over a feeble mind that ascendant which harsh wisdom and 
uncx)mplying virtue can seldom obtain. The degenerate grandsoAs 
of Theodosius, who were invisible to their subjects, and contemptible 
to their enemies, exalted the prsefects of their bedchamber above the 
heads of all the ministers of the palace ; ^*^ and even his deputy, the 
first of the splendid train of slaves who waited in the presence, was 
thought worthy to rank before the respectable proconsuls of Greece or 
Asia. The jurisdiction of the chamberlain was acknowledged by the 
counts^ or superintendents, who regulated the two important provinces 
of the magnificence of the wardrobe, and of the luxury of the Im- 
perial table.^*' 2. The principal administration of public afi*iurs was 
The master Committed to the diligence and abilities of the master of 
offices. the offices}*^ He was the supreme magistrate of the palace, 
inspected the discipline of the civil and military sclioolsy and received 
appeals from all parts of the empire, in the causes which related to 
that numerous army of privileged persons who, as the servants of the 
court, had obtained for themselves and families a right to decline the 
authority of the ordinary judges. The correspondence between the 
prince and his subjects was managed by the four scriiiia^ or ofiUces of 
this minister of state. The first was appropriated to memorials, the 
second to epistles, the third to petitions, and the fourth to papers and 
orders of a miscellaneous kind. p]ach of these was directed by an 
inferior master of respectable dignity, and the whole business was de- 
spatched by an hundred and forty-eight secretaries, chosen for the 
most part from the profession of the law, on account of the variety of 
abstracts of reports and references which frequently occurred in the 

'** Cod. Theod. 1. vi. tit. 8. 

*** By a very singular metaphor, borrowed from the military character of the firat 
emperors, the steward of their household was styled the count of their camp (comet 
castrensis). Ciusiodorus very seriously represents to him that his own fame, and 
that of the empire, must depend on the opinion which foreign ambassadors may con- 
ceive of the plenty and magnificence of the royal table. (Variar. 1. vi. epistol. 9.) 

**♦ Guthenus (de Officiis Domfts Augustse, 1. ii. c. 20, 1. iii.) has very accuntely 
explained the functions of the master of the offices, and the constitution of the sub- 
ordinate scrinia. But he vainly attempts, on the most doubtful authority, to deduce 
from the time of the Antonines, or even of Nero, the origin of a magistrate ¥i ho Gaonot 
be found in history before the reign of Constantiae. 
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exercise of their several functions. From a condescension which in 
former ages would ha^e been esteemed unworthy of the Roman 
majesty, a particular secretary was allowed for the Greek language ; 
and interpreters were appointed to receive the ambassadors of the 
barbarians; but the department of foreign affairs, which constitutes 
so essential a part of modem policy, seldom diverted the attention o^ 
the master of the oflSces. His mind was more seriously engaged by 
the general direction of the posts and arsenals of the empire. There 
were thirty-four cities, fifteen in the East and nineteen in the West, 
in which regular companies of workmen were perpetually employed 
in fabricating defensive armour, offensive weapons of all sorts, and 
military engines, which were deposited in the arsenals, and occa- 
sionally delivered for the service of the troops. 3. In the 
course of nine centuries the office oiqucestor had experienced 
a very singular revolution. In the infancy of Rome, two inferior 
magistrates were annually elected by the people, to relieve the 
consuls from the invidious management of the public treasure ; ^ ** a 
similar assistant was granted to every proconsul and to every praetor 
*"ho exercised a military or provincial command ; with the extent of 
conquest, the two quaestors were gradually multiplied to the number 
of four, of eight, of twenty, and for a short time, perhaps, of forty ; '*• 
and the noblest citizens ambitiously solicited an office which gave 
them a seat in the senate, and a just hope of obtaining the honours 
of the republic. Whilst Augustus affected to maintain the freedom 
of election, he consented to accept the annual privilege of recom- 
mending, or rather indeed of nominating, a certain proportion of can- 
didates ; and it was his custom to select one of these distinguished 
youths to read his orations or epistles in the assemblies of the 
senate.^ *^ The practice of Augustus was imitated by succeeding 
princes ; the occasional commission was established as a permanent 
office ; and the favoured quaestor, assuming a new and more illustrious 

*** Tacittis (Annal. xi. 22) says that the first qiuestora were elected by the people 
sixty -four years after the foundation of the republic; but he va of opinion that they 
had. long before that period, been annually appointed by the consub,and eren by the 
kings. Hut this obscure point of antiquity is contested by other writers.* 

^ Tacitus (Annal. xi. 22) seems to consider twenty as the highest number of 
qusBstora; and Dion (i. xliii. fo. 47] p. 374; insinuates that, if the dictator Csesar once 
created forty, it was only to facilitate the payment of an immense debt of gratitude. 
Yet the augmentation which he made of prsttors siibeisted under the succeeding reigns. 

'^ Sueton. in August, c. 65, and Torrent, ad loc. Dion Cas. p. 765. 



* Niebuhr and other writers have Qtutstores ciassici, the financial officers; of 

endeaToured to reconcile these conflicting whom the former existed at Rome during 

■tatements by showing that there were, in the kingly period, while the Utter were 

the early times of the republic, two dif- not appointed till the time of the republic, 

ferent classes of officers bearing this name. See Smith's Diet, of Greek and Kora 

one called (huntores parncidiif who were Antiq. p. 980, 2nd ed. — S. 
public accusers,, and the other called 
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character, alone survived the suppression of his ancient and useloB 
colleagues.^ ^^ As the orations which he composed in the name q( 
the emperor^** acquired the force, and at length the form, of abdolute 
edicts, he was considered as the representative of the legislative power, 
the oracle of the council, and the original source of the civil juris- 
prudence. He was sometimes invited to take his seat in the supreme 
judicature of the Imperial consistory, with the Prastorian praefects 
and the master of the offices ; and he was frequently requested to 
resolve the doubts of inferior judges : but as he was not oppressed 
with a variety of subordinate business, his leisure and talents were 
employed to cultivate that dignified style of eloquence which, in the 
corruption of taste and language, still preserves the majesty of the 
Roman laws.^^^ In some respects the office of the Imperial qusestor 
may be compared with that of a modem chancellor ; but the use of 
a great seal, which seems to have been adopted by the illiterate 
barbarians, was never introduced to attest the public acts of the em- 
The pubuo perors.* 4. The extraordinary title of count of the sacred lar- 
treaaurer. gesses WHS bcstowcd ou the treasurer-geueral of the revenue, 
with the intention perhaps of inculcating that every payment flowed 
from the voluntary bounty of the monarch. To conceive the almost 
infinite detail of the annual and daily expense of the civil and 
miKtary administration in every part of a great empire would exceed 
the powers of the most vigorous imagination. The actual account 

'^ The youth and inexperience of the quaestors, who entered on that important office 
in their twenty -fifth year (Lips. Excura. ad Tacit. 1. iii. D.), engaged Augustus to 
remove them from the management of the treasury; and though they were restored 
by Claudius, they seem to have been finally dismissed by Nero. (Tacit. Annal. xiii. 
29. Sueton. in Aug. c. H6, in Claud, c. 24. Diofl, p. (196 [1. liii. c. 2], 961 |^1. Ix. 
0. 24], &c. Plin. Epistol. x. 20, et alibi.) In the provinces of the Imperial division, 
the place of the qunestors was more ably supplied by the procurators (DionCaa. p. 707 
[1. liii. c. 15]; Tacit, in Vit. Agricol. c. 15); or, as they were afterwards called, 
rationales, (Hist. August, p. 130 [Lamprid. Alex. Sever, cc. 45, 46].) But in the 
provinces of the senate we may still discover a series of queestors till the reign of 
Marcus Antoninus (See the Inscriptions of Gruter, the Epistles of Pliny, and a deci- 
sive fact in the Augustan History, p. 04 [Spartian. Sever, c. 2].) Prom Ulpian we 
may learn (Pandect. 1. i. tit. V,S) that, under the government of the House of Severus, 
their provincial administration was abolished; and in the subsequent troubles the 
annual or triennial elections of quaestors must have naturally ceased. 

*** Cum patris nomine et epistolas ipse dictaret, et edicta cooscriberet, orationesque 
in senatu recitaret, etiam quacstoris vice. Sueton. in Tit. c. 6. The office must have 
acquired new dignity, which was occasionallv executed by the heir apparent of the 
empire. Trajan intrusted the same care to Hadrian, his quaestor and cousin. See 
Dodwell, Preelection. Cambden. x. xi. p. 362-394. 

**® Terria edicta datiunis, 

Supplicibus responsa, venis. Oracula regis 
Eloquio crevero tuo; nee dignius imquam 
Majestas meminit sese Romana locutam. 

Claudian in Consulat. Mall. Theodor. 33. See likewise Symmachus (Epistol. i. 17) 
and Cassiodorus (Variar. vi. 5). 

* The duties and functions of the Im- Bucking, Notitia Dignitat^mi, vol. x. ju 
(terial qusstor are fully described by 247, M'/., vol. iL p. 324, >(?2. — i. 
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employed several hundred persons, distributed into eleven different 
offices, which were artfully contrived to examine and control their 
respective operations. The multitude of these agents had a natural 
tendency to increase ; and it was more than once thought expedient 
to dismiss to their native homes the useless supernumeraries, who, 
deserting their honest labours, had pressed with too much eageniess 
iuto the lucrative profession of the finances.^ ^^ Twentj'-nine pro- 
vincial receivers, of whom eighteen were honoured with the title of 
count, corresponded with the treasurer ; and he extended his juris- 
diction over the mines from whence the precious metals were ex- 
tracted, over the mints, in which they were converted into the current 
coin, and over the public treasuries of the most important cities, 
where they were deposited for the service of the state. The foreign 
trade of the empire was regulated by this minister, who directed 
likewise all the linen and woollen manufactures, in which the suc- 
cessive operations of spinning, weaving, and dyeing wert. *.xecuted, 
chiefly by women of a servile condition, for the use of the palace and 
army. Twenty-six of these institutions are enumerated in the West, 
where the arts had been more recently introduced, and a still larger 
proportion may be allowed for the industrious provinces of t^ private 
the East'^* 5. Besides the public revenue, which an ab- ''«««»^- 
solute monarch might levy and expend according to his pleasure, the 
emperors, in the capacity of opulent citizens, possessed a very exten- 
sive property, which was admhiistered by the count or treasurer of the 
primte estate. Some part had perhaps been the ancient demesnes of 
kings and republics ; some accessions might be derived from the 
iamilies which were successively invested with the purple ; but the 
most considerable portion flowed from the impure source of confis- 
cations and forfeitures. The Imperial estates were scattered through 
the provinces from Mauritania to Britain ; but the rich and fertile 
soil of Cappadocia tempted the monarch to acquire in that country 
his fairest possessions,^^' and either Constantine or his successors 
embraced the occasion of justifying avarice by religious zeal. They 
suppressed the rich temple of Comana, where the high-priest of tiie 
goddess of war supported the dignity of a sovereign prince ; and ihev 
applied to their private use the consecrated lands» which were 

»*» Cod. Theod. 1. vi. Ut. 30. Cod. JuBtinian. 1. xii. Ut. 24. 

*'* In the departments of the two counts of the treasury the essteni port ol the 
yctitia happens to be very defective. It may be observed that we had a troasury 
ehest in London, and a gyneceum or manufacture at Winchester. But Britain wss 
not thought worthy either of a mint or of an arsenal. Gaul alone possessed three ot 
the former and eight of the latter. 

** Cod. Theod. L yL tit. xxx. leg. 2; and Oodefroy ad loc 
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inhabited b} six thousand subjects or slaves of the deity and her 
ministers. ^^^ But these were not the valuable inhabitants : the plains 
that stretch from the foot of Mount Argaeus to the banks of the 
Sams bred a generous race of horses, renowned above all others in 
the ancient world for their majestic shape and incomparable swiftness 
These mcred animals, destined for the service of the palace and tlie 
Imperial games, were protected by the laws from the profanation of 
a vulgar master.^** The demesnes of Cappadocia were important 
enough to require the inspection of a count ; *** officers of an inferior 
rank were stationed in the other parts of the empire ; and the deputies 
of the private, as well as those of the public treasurer, were main- 
tained in the exercise of their independent functions, and encouraged 
to control the authority of the provincial magistrates.^*' 6, 7. The 
The ooonu choscn bauds of cavalry and infantry, which guarded the 
uomeAtics. pcrsou of the emperor, were under the immediate com- 
mand of the two counts of the domestics. The whole number con- 
sisted of three thousand five hundred men, divided into seven schools^ 
or troops, of five hundred each ; and in the East this honourable 
service was almost enturely appropriated to the Armenians. WTien- 
ever, on public ceremonies, they were drawn up in the courts and 
porticos of the palace, their lofty stature, silent order, and splendid 
arms of silver and gold, displayed a martial pomp not unworthy of 
the Roman majesty.^ ''^ From the seven schools two companies of 
horse and foot were selected, of the protectors^ whose advantageous 
station was the hope and reward of the most deserving soldiers. 
They mounted guard in the interior apartments, and were occa- 
sionally despatched into the provinces, to execute with celerity and 
vigour the orders of their master. ^^® The counts of the domestics had 
succeeded to the office of the Praetorian praefects ; Uke the praefects, 
they aspired from the service of the palace to the command of armies. 

*** Strabon. Gcograph. 1. xii. p. 809 [p. 535, edit. Casaub.]. The oiher temple of 
Comana, in Pontus, was a colony from that of Cappadocia, 1. xii. p. 835 f p. 557, ed. 
Casaub.]. The president Des Brosses (see his Saluste, torn. ii. p. 21 ) conjectures that 
the deity adored in both Comanas was Beltis, the Venus of the East» the godden of 
generation ; a very different being indeed &om the goddess of war. 

^** Cod. Theod. 1. x. tit. vi. de Grege Dominico. Oodefroy has coUected every 
circumstance of antiquity relative to the Cappadocian horses. One of the finest 
breeds, the Palmatian, was the forfeiture of a rebel, whose estate lay about sixteen 
miles from Tyana, near the great road between Constantinople and Antioch. 

'^ Justinian (Novell. 30) subjected the province of the count of Cappadocia to the 
immediate authority of the favourite eunuch, who presided over the sacred bedchamber. 

'•^ Cod. Theod. 1. vi. tit. xxx. leg. 4, &c. 

•*• Pancirolus, p. 102, 136. The appearance of these military domestics ia described 
in the Latin poem of Corippus, De Laudibus Justin. 1. iii. 157-179, p. 419, 420 of the 
Appendix Hist. Byzantin. Rom. 1777. 

'^ Ammianus Marcellinus, who served so many years, obtained only the raiik of a 
protector. The first ton among these honourable soldiers were CiariisimL 
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The perpetual intercourse between the court and the provincea 
was facilitated by the construction of roads and the insti- Agenuor 
tution of posts. But these beneficial establishments were ^^ 'p**^ 
accidentally connected with a pernicious and intolerable abuse. Two 
or three hundred agents or messengers were employed, under the 
jurisdiction of the master of the offices, to aimounce the names of the 
annual consuls, and the edicts or victories of the emperors. They 
insenttbly assumed the licence of reporting whatever they could ob- 
serve of the conduct either of magistrates or of private citizens ; and 
were soon considered as the eyes of the monarch^ *° and the scourge 
of the people. Under the warm influence of a feeble reign they 
multiplied to the incredible number of ten thousand, disdained the 
mild though frequent admonitions of the laws, and exercised in the 
profitable management of the posts a rapacious and insolent op- 
pression. These official spies, who regularly corresponded with the 
palace, were encouraged, by favour and reward, anxiously to watch 
the progress of every treasonable design, from the faint and latei.t 
symptoms of disaffi3Ction, to the actual preparation of an open revolt. 
Their careless or criminal violation of truth and justice was covered 
by the consecrated mask of zeal ; and they might securely aim their 
poisoned arrows at the breast either of the guilty or the innocent, 
who had provoked their resentment, or refused to purchase their 
silence. A faithful subject, of Syria perhaps, or of Britain, was ex- 
posed to the danger, or at least to the dread, of being dragged in 
chains to the court of Milan or Constantinople, to defend his life and 
fortune against the malicious charge of these privileged informers. 
The ordinary administration was conducted by those methods which 
extreme necessity can alone palliate ; and the defects of evidence were 
diligently supplied by the use of torture.*** 

The deceitful and dangerous experiment of the criminal quuBstUm^ 
as it is emphatically styled, was admitted, rather than ap- ^ie or 
proved, in Uie jurispnidence of the Romans. They applied *«""'•• 
this sanguinary mode of examination only to servile bod'es, whose 
sufferings were seldom weighed by those haughty republicans in the 
scale of justice or humanity ; but they would never consent to violate 
the sacred person of a citizen till they possessed the clearest evidence 
of his guilt'" The annals of tyranny, from the reign of Tiberius 

••• Xenophun, ryn»|np<l. 1. viii. fr. '.', §§ !•», II.) UrisiKm. do Kfj^o Perhico, 1. i. 
N*. li^% p. '..'64. T\w etn|K*ruri Mioptoil with pUvuiure thin Peraum melAphor. 

*•* Ffir the AjenifM in I^'-'rn, mh* AiiifiiiHii. 1. xv. c. 'i, 1. xvi. c. .'>. I. xxii. c. 7, with 
tb«* citrintui iuiDotatt<'n# of ValebiiH. i\x\. The<Kl. I. vi. tit. xxvii. xxviii. xxix. Among 
the |MUMKi(ei coUecti^i in the Cimiinrntary of Cacxhfnty, tho most remariutble u one 
from LilieniuA, in hin dijicftUFHe coric«*n)ing the death of Julian. 

**■ The pMidrctA 1 1. xlviii. tit. xviii.t contnin the ■cntimentii of the rnoet oelebnited 
ci\iliMi4 oo tbe subject of torturt*. They Mtricil/ confine it to lUTes; and UlpiM 
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to tliat of Domitian, circumstantially relate the executions of many 
innocent victims ; but, as long as the faintest remembrance was kept 
alive of the national freedom and honour, the last hours of a Roman 
were secure from the danger of ignominious torture.*** The conduct 
of the provincial magistrates was not, however, regulated by the 
practice of the city, or the strict maxims of the civilians. Theij 
found the use of torture established not only among the slaves of 
oriental despotism, but among the Macedonians, who obeyed a limited 
monarch ; among the Rhodians, who flourished by the liberty of com* 
merce ; and even among the sage Athenians, who had asserted and 
adorned the dignity of human kind.*** The acquiescence of the 
provincials encouraged their governors to acquire, or perhaps to 
usurp, a discretionary power of employing the rack, to extort from 
vagrants or plebeian criminals the confession of their guilt, till they 
insensibly proceeded to confound the distinctions of rank, and to dis- 
regard the privileges of Roman citizens. The apprehensions of the 
subjects urged them to solicit, and the interest of the sovereign 
engaged him to grant, a variety of special exemptions, which tacidy 
allowed, and even authorised, the general use of torture. They pro- 
tected all persons of illustrious or honourable rank, bishops and their 
presbyters, professors of the liberal arts, soldiers and their families, 
municipal officers, and their posterity to the third generation, and all 
children under the age of puberty.'*^ But a fatal maxim was intro- 
duced into the new jurisprudence of the empire, that in the case of 
treason, which included every ofience that the subtlety of lawyers 
could derive from an hostile intention towards the prince or republic,**'* 
all privileges were suspended, and all conditions were reduced to the 
same ignominious level. As the safety of the emperor was avowedly 
preferred to every consideration of justice or humanity, the dignity of 

himself is ready to acknowledge that Res estfragilis, et pcrioulosa, et qua: veritatem 
fallat. [§ 23.] --^ h 

*** In the conspiracy of Piso against Nero, Epicharis (libertina mulier) was the only 
peraon tortured; the rest were inUwti tormentis. It would be superfluous to add a 
weaker, and it would be difficult to find a stronger, example. Tacit. Annal. xv. 57. 

1^ Dicendum . . . de institutis Atheniensium, Khodiorum, doctissimorum hominam« 
apud quos etiam (id quod acerbissimum estj liberi, civesque torquentur. Cicero, 
Partit. Orat. c. 34. We mav learn from the trial of Philotas the practice of Uie 
Macedonians. (Diodor. Sicul. 1. xvii. [c. 80] p. 604. Q. Curt 1. vi. c. !!.)• 

^^ Heineccius (Element. Jur. Civil, part vii. p. 81) has collected these exempUooA 
into one view. 

'•• This definition of the sage Ulpian (Pandect. 1. xlviii. tit. iv.) seems to have been 
adapted to the court of Caracalla, rather than to that of Alexander Sevenis. See the 
Codes of Theodosius and Justinian ad leg. Juliam majestatis. 



* Notwithstanding the express state- should be put to the torture. See Smiik'i 

ment of Cicero, this is not true as far as Diet, of Qreek and Rom. Antiq. p. 1139. 

regards the Athenians. There waa a law — S. 
at Athens ordaining tliat no free Athenian 
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age and the tenderness of youth were alike exposed to the most cruel 
tortures; and the terrors of a malicious information, which might 
select them as the accomplices, or even as the witnesses, perhaps, of 
an imaginary crime, perpetually hung over the heads of the principal 
citizens of the Roman worlds*' 

These evils, however terrible they may appear, were confined to 
the smaller number of Roman subjects whose dangerous 
situation was in some degree compensated by the enjoyment 
of those advantages, either of nature or of fortune, which exposed 
them to the jealousy of the monarch. The obscure millions of a 
great empire have much less to dread from the cruelty than from the 
avarice of their masters ; and their humble happiness is principally 
affected by the grievance of excessive taxes, which, gently pressing 
on the wealthy, descend with accelerated weight on the meaner and 
more indigent classes of society. An ingenious philosopher^ ^^ has 
calculated the universal measure of the public impositions by the 
degrees of freedom and servitude; and ventures to assert that, 
according to an invariable law of nature, it must always increase with 
the former, and diminish in a just proportion to the latter. But this 
reflection, which would tend to alleviate the miseries of despotism, is 
contradicted at least by the history of the Roman empire; which 
accuses the same princes of despoiling the senate of its authority, and 
the provinces of their wealth. Without abolishing all the various 
customs and duties on merchandises, which are imperceptibly dis- 
charged by the apparent choice of the purchaser, the policy of Con* 
Btantine and his successors preferred a simple and direct mode of 
taxation, more congenial to the spirit of an arbitrary government'^* 

The name and use of the indiciums ^^"^^ which serve to ascertain 

** Areadius ChftrUius is the oldest lawyer quoted in the Pandecta to justify the 
unircrMd ptmctioe of torture in all caaesof treason; but thia maxim of tjrranny, which 
is admitisd by Ammiaous (1. xix. c. 12) with the most reeoectful terror, is enforced 
by ssTeral laws of the successors of Constantine. See Cod. Theod. 1. ix. tit. xxzv. 

est conditio, [leg. 1.] 
. xii. c. 13. 

(8f«) has seen this important truth with some 
deme of perplexity. 

''* The cycle of indictions, which may l>e traced as high as the reign of Constantius, 
or perhaps of his father Constantine, is still employed by the Papal court: but the 
eommenoeinent of the year has been very reasonably altered to the first of January. 
See r Art de T^rifier les Dates, p. xi. ; and Dicttonnaire Raison. de la Diplomatique, 
t"m. iL p. 2^; two accurate treatises, which come from the workshop of the Bene- 
dictines. 

* The indictions as a chronological era pmmls of fifteen years were reckoned. 

b<^u September 1» A. o- 31 J. See Clinton, When an indiction is mentioned, it is 

Fasti Horn. rol. i. p. 364. The way in quite uncertain which of these periods of 

which the indiction was used as a chmno- nfte«*n yeani is meant, and it u only the 

loi^ioal era in the time of Constantmo, number of a |)articular year occurring in 

Mid long afterwards, desenres notice, the period that is expressed. This sep»* 

Vtvm Scpiemlirr 1, ▲J>. 312, successiTe rate year, an<l not the period of ftlisaa 
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the chronology of the middle ages, was derived from the regulai 
The general practice of the Roman tributes.*^* The emperor Bab- 
indictioD. scribed with his own hand, and in purple ink, the solemn 
edict, or indiction, which was fixed up in the principal city of each 
diocese during two months previous to the first day of September. 
And, by a very easy connection of ideas, the word indiction was 
transferred to Uie measure of tribute which it prescribed, and to the 
annual term which it allowed for the payment This general esti- 
mate of the supplies was proportioned to the real and imaginaiy 
wants of the state ; but as often as the expense exceeded the revenue, 
or the revenue fell short of the computation, an additional tax, under 
the name of superindiction^ was imposed on the people, and the most 
valuable attribute of sovereignty was communicated to the Praetorian 
praefects, who, on some occasions, were permitted to provide for the 
unforeseen and extraordinary exigencies of the public service. The 
execution of these laws (which it would be tedious to pursue in their 
minute and intricate detail) consisted of two distinct operations : the 
resolving the general imposition into its constituent parts, which were 
assessed on the provinces, the cities, and the individuals of the 
Roman world ; and the collecting the separate contributions of the 
individuals, the cities, and the provinces, till the accumulated sums 
were poured into the Imperial treasuries. But as the account between 
the monarch and the subject was perpetually open, and as the renewal 
of the demand anticipiitcd the perfect discharge of the preceding 
obligation, the weighty machine of the finances was moved by the 
same hands round the circle of its yearly revolution. Whatever was 
honourable or important in the administration of the revenue was 
committed to the wisdom of the praefects and their provincial repre- 
sentatives ; the lucrative functions were claimed by a crowd of sub- 
ordinate officers, some of whom depended on the treasurer, others on 
the governor of the province ; and who, in the inevitable conflicts of 
a perplexed jurisdiction, had frequent opportunities of disputing with 
each other the spoils of the people. The laborious offices, which 

*^* The first twenty -eight titles of the eleventh book of the Theodosian Code an 
filled with the circumBtantial regulations on the important subject of tributes; but 
they suppose a clearer knowledge of fundamental principles than it is at present in 
our power to attain. 

years, is called an indiction. Thus, when from the birth of Christ the number of 

the seventh indiction occurs in a docu- indictions, that is, periods of fifteen yean. 

ment, this document belongs to the seventh An event was then said to take place in a 

year of one of those periods of fifteen particular year of a particular indicticm; 

years, but to which of them is uncertain, for example, Indictionis LXXIX., anno V. 

This continued to be the usage of the Savigny, Ueber die Romische Steuer- 

word till the twelfth centuiy, when it verfassung, in Vermischte Schriftcn^ vuL 

became the practice to call the period of ii. p. 130. — S. 
fifteen ynars the indiction, and to reckon 
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oould be productive only of envy and reproach, of expense and 
danger, were imposed on the Deeurians, who formed the corporations 
of the cities, and whom the severity of the Imperial laws had con- 
demned to sustain the burthens of civil society.^ ^* The whole landed 
property of the empire (without excepting the patrimonial estates of 
the monarch) was the object of ordinary taxation ; and every new 
purchaser contracted the obligations of the former proprietor. An 
accurate <yw*M«,*^^ or survey, was tlie only equitable mode of ascer- 
taining the proportion which every citizen should be obliged to con- 
tribute for the public service ; and from the well-known period of the 
indictions, there is reason to believe that this difficult and expensive 
operation was repeated at the regular distance of fifteen years. The 
lands were measured by surveyors, who were sent into the provinces ; 
their nature, whether arable or pasture, or vineyards or woods, was 
distinctly reported; and an estimate was made of their common 
value from the average produce of five years. The numbers of slaves 
and of cattle constituted an essential part of the report ; an oath was 
administered to the proprietors which bound them to disclose the 
true state of their affairs ; and their attempts to prevaricate, or elude 
the intention of the legislator, were severely watched, and punished 
as a capital crime, which included the double guilt of treason and 
sacrilege. *^^ A large portion of the tribute was paid in money; 
and of the current coin of the empire, gold alone could be legally 

'^ The title concerning the Decurions (1. xii. tit. i.) is the most ample in the whole 
Tbeodoeian Code; eince it contains not leM than one hundred and ninety -two distinct 
lawi to aacertain the duties and privileges of that useful order of dtixens.* 

'^' Habemus enim et hominum numerum qui delati sunt, et agrorum modum. 
Eumenius in Pluiegyr. Vet. viii. [vii.] 6. See Cod. Theod. 1. xiii. tit. x. xi. with 
Oodefroy's Commentary. 

'^ Siquis sacrilegA vitem falce succiderit; aut feracium ramorum foetus hebetaTerit, 
quo daciinet fidem Censuum, et mentiatur callide paupertatis ingenium, mox detectua 
eapitale subibit exitium, et bona ejus in Fisci jura migrabunt. Cod. Theod. 1. xiii. 
tit. zi, leg. 1. Although this law is not without its studied obscurity, it is, however, 
clear enough to prove the minuteness of the inquisition, and the disproportion of the 
penalty. 

* The Decurkme»t also called CitriiU'*^ ceal thcnisi'lvi^, but they wore sought 

were the members of the senate in the after and dragged liack to the Curia. 

mtmidpal towns. This senate was called Their uiiserablv condition arose from the 

f>rri(;Zvc*ir*rj«ium, subse(|uentlvOr(/<iRiiuply, opprefwion of the goveniment. For the 

and sometimes also Cur it. In the times I><^:urions ha<l not simply to collect the 

of the republic admission into the Ordo taxes, but they were rvsiMmsible for their 

Dtvurionum was considered an honour; colleagues; they had to take up the lands 

but undrr the dos]>otism of the empire abandoned by the pnmritttors on account 

the fHaniioo of the I>ecurions uas most of the intolerable weight of taxes attached 

Uinrtitalile, as we see from the Tlicotloeian to Uiem; and they had finally to make up 

(^Hl«. The plelieians carefully avoi«le<l all deficiencies in the taxes out of then 

thb dangerous distinction, and the l>e- own private resources. 8avignyi Q«t> 

curiooa tbemjelres sought to cscafto from chichte des Riimischen Rochta, roL L 

it in every poanible way. Many became p. 4i.>, ««*•/., 2nd e«i. — S. 
soldirra aud even iilMves in oriU*r u> cud- 
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accepted.^ ^^ The remainder of the taxes, according to the proportiow 
determined by the annual indiction, was furnished in a manner still 
more direct, and still more oppressive. According to the different 
nature of lands, their real produce in the various articles of wine or 
oil, corn or barley, wood or iron, was transported by the labour or 
at the expense of the provincials to the Imperial magazines, from 
whence they were occasionally distributed, for the use of the court, 
of the army, and of the two capitals, Rome and Constantinople. The 
commissioners of the revenue were so frequently obliged to make con- 
siderable purchases, that they were strictly prohibited fi*om allowing 
any compensation, or from receiving in money the value of those 
supplies which were exacted in kind. In the primitive simplicity of 
small communities this method may be well adapted to collect the 
almost voluntary offerings of the people ; but it is at once susceptible 
of the utmost latitude and of the utmost strictness, which in a corrupt 
and absolute monarchy must introduce a perpetual contest between 
the power of oppression and the arts of fraud."' The agriculture of 
the Roman provinces was insensibly ruined, and, in the progress of 
despotism, which tends to disappoint its own purpose, the emperors 
were obliged to derive some merit from the forgiveness of debts, or 
the remission of tributes, which their subjects were utterly incapable 
of paying. According to the new division of Italy, the fertile and 
happy province of Campania, the scene of the early victories and of 
the delicious retirements of the citizens of Rome, extended between 
the sea and the Apennine from the Tiber to the Silarus. Within 
sixty years after the death of Constantino, and on the evidence of 
an actual survey, an exemption was granted in favour of three 
hundred and thirty thousand English acres of desert and uncultivated 
land, which amounted to one-eighth of the whole surface of the 
province. As the footsteps of the barbarians had not yet been seen 
in Italy, the cause of this amazing desolation, which is recorded in 
the laws, can be ascribed only to the administration of the Roman 
emperors. ^'^ 

*" The astoniBhmcnt of Pliny would have ceased. Equidem miror P. R. victii 
gentibus [in tributo] semper ai^cntum imperitassc, non aiirum. Hist. Natur. 
xxxiii. IT). 

*" Some precautions were taken (see Cod. Theod. 1. xi. tit. ii. and Cod. Jusiiiiiui. 1. 
X. tit. xxvii. leg. 1, 2, 3) to restrain the magistrates from the abuse of their authority, 
either in the exaction or in the purchase of com : but those who had learning enon^ 
to read the orations of Cicero against Verrcs (iii. de Frumento) might instruct them- 
selves in all the various arts of oppression, with regard to the weight, the price, the 
quality, and the carriage. The avarice of an unlettered governor would supply tht 
ignorance of precept or precedent. 

•" Cod. Theod. 1. xi. tit. xxviii, leg. 2, published the 24th of March, a.d. 395, bj 
the emperor Honorius, only two months after the death of his father Theodorius 
Ho speaks of 528,042 Roman jugera, which I have reduced to the English measurt 
Thejugerum contained 28,80(i square Roman feet. 
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Either fipom design or from accident, the mode of assessment 
seemed to miite the substance of a land-tax with the forms 
of a ci4)itationJ'®* The returns which were sent of every the form or 
province or district expressed the number of tributary '^p***'*""- 
subjects, and the amount of the public impositions. The latter of 
these sums was divided by the former ; and the estimate, that such a 
province contained so many capitay or heads of tribute, and that 
each head was rated at such a price, was universally received, not 

"• Oodefroy (Cod. Thood. torn. v. p. 116 [1. xiv. tit. x. leg. 2] ) argues with weight 
and learning on the subject of the capitation; but while he explains the atput as a 
■hare or measure of property, he too absolutely excludes the idea of a personal 

* Qibbon and most other writera have the Ist of September. The tribute 

faUeo into error respecting the finances of appointed for each year was called mdu'tio, 

this period of the empire, by supposing a term which also came to be applie<l to 

that the word capitatio had onlv one the financial year. (See preoedmg note, 

aignifioation. Savigny, however, m his p. S'X\.) 

inastcriy dissertation on the finances of II. The PoU-Uix, — The poll-tax was 

ibe empire, lias shown that capitititt signi- called somotimes simply capitatw, some- 

fied both a land-tax and a poll-tax, which times hmiiau'i cnpitatio^ atjUtalia Uhtvi, 

were the two principal taxes at this period, and capitatio plebcta. The amount of this 

I. The Ixmd-titx. — For the purposes of the tax is unknown. Every person in the 

land -tax the whole land of the empire empire was liable to pay it, with the 

measured and divided into a certain exception of the foUov^ing classes. 1. 



Auraber of pieces, each of wliich had to All persons who paid the land-tax wers 

pay the same sum of money as a tax. exempt from the poll-tax. Conse<iuently 

8uch a piece of land was called capnt, the poll-tax was a kind of supplement to 

sometimes j^ujtoHf whence the tax was the land-tax, and was intended as a direct 



1 cuHtidio and sometimes jmjatio, tax upon those persons who would othor- 

Sinoe each arpiii wtm of the same value, wise have escaped direct taxation, because 

and paid the same tax, its size must of they possessed no lauded property. '2. 

course have varied according to the nature All persons above the rank of plebeians 

of the land composing it. It appears fn»m were also exempt. The exi>resHion ptdttia 

an edict of Migorian that the assessed C'tpitntio shows that it was a i>eculiar 

value of the ca|>ital of eachc«7)H/ was 1(»<>0 burthen of the plebeians; but if the latter 

M>lidi. or 5<'0/. (see note on p. 'i-'H), but possesse<l i)roperty in land, it follows from 

whetlier this was its real value or not the preceding exemption that they did not 

may be doubted: probably its real value pay tlie poll-tax as well as the land-tax. 

«asKrecit«*r than its assessed value. (Nov. Consequently the classes from whom 

Hajoriani m the Berlin e<!. of the Jus the poll-tax was chiefly levied were— 

Chr. Antejiist. Nov. xcii. § IG.) Tlie 1. Ttie free inhalntants of towns, wlio 

nature of the census or general re^rister of possessed neither rank nor landed pro* 

the land of the empire is descri))cd nt iterty. 2. The Coloni in the country. l\, 

length by Ulman (Dig. 54^, tit. 15, 1. 4). The sliives. lint by an edict of IiicH'le- 

In the middle ages the refristcrs were tian, which, thouf^h re|)ealed by Galerius, 

called atpUtuim, because tlioy containe<l was renewtnl by l^ieinius, tlie j-lehu Hrfnina 

lifts of the capita. Hence the word oitoM- and their slaves were exempt, so that 

tmim^ which continues in use on the con- the tax hencrfc»rth fell exclusively upon 

tineot down to tin* present day. Tliere the Coloni and agricultural slaves. Th«f 

waa a pcriftdical revision of the oensiui. in proprietor of the land luul to |tay th« 

tba tiroa of Ulpian every ti*n years, and tax for the Coloni upon his estate, from 

»t a later period evef7 fifteen yearn. For ^honi ho n^oovered it. In like manner. 



h fioancia] year, which commenced on t}i*> owners of slaves had to pay the tax 

tha 1st of September, the i»hole amount uiM>n their slaves; but as the latter had 

of the land-tax was fixed, and was tiien vo pn)perty, the tax was in reality a tax 

divided among U»e capita. Tlie jtayment ufHtn the masters. Savigny, t«i suftra, v(4 

had tn be made in three instahnents — on ii. p. »i7, foJl.-^^. 
tha let of January, the lut of May, and 
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only in the popular, but even in the legal computation. The ?alue 
of a tributary head must have varied, according to many acx^idental, 
or at least fluctuating circumstances : but some knowledge has been 
preserved of a very curious fact, the more important since it relates 
to one of the richest provinces of the Roman empire, and which now 
flourishes as the most splendid of the European kingdoms. Tbc 
rapacious ministers of Constantius had exhausted the wealth of Gaul, 
by exacting twenty-five pieces of gold for the annual tribute of every 
head. The humane policy of his successor reduced the capitation to 
seven pieces.^'' A moderate proportion between these opposite 
extremes of extraordinary oppression and of transient indidgence 
may therefore be fixed at sixteen pieces of gold, or about nine poundB 
sterling, the common standard, perhaps, of the impositions of GauL^'" 
But this calculation, or rather indeed the facts from whence it is 
deduced, cannot fail of suggesting two difficulties to a thinking mind, 
who will be at once surprised by the equality and by the encrmitjf 
of the capitation. An attempt to explain them may perhaps reflect 
some light on the interesting subject of the finances of the declining 
empire. 

1. It is obvious that, as long as the immutable constitution of 
human nature produces and maintains so unequal a division of pro- 
perty, the most numerous part of the community would be deprived 
of their subsistence by the equal assessment of a tax from which the 
sovereign would derive a very trifling revenue. Such, indeed, might 
be the theory of the Roman capitation ; but, in the practice, this 

'^ Quid profuerit {Julimus) anholantibna oxtremd penurid Gallis, hinc maziine 
olaret, quod primitus partes eas ingreRHus, pro capitihm singulis tributi nomine Tic«D<« 
quinos aureos reperit flagitari: disoedens vero septenos tantum, munera univerea 
complentes. Ammian. 1. xvi. c. 5. 

^"^ In the calculation of any sum of money imder Constantino and his Bnccesson, 
we need only refer to the excellent discourse of Mr. Qreaves on the Denariua for Um 
proof of the following principles : 1 . That the ancient and modem RomAD pound, 
containing 5256 grains of Troy weight, is about oue-twelfth lighter than the English 
pound, which is comx>08ed of 576() of the same grains. 2. That the pound of gold, 
which had once been divided into forty-eight anrei, was at this time coined into aerenty- 
two smaller pieces of the same denomination. 3. That five of these aurei were the 
legal tender for a pound of silver, and that consequently the pound of gold vas 
exchanged for fourteen poimds eight ounces of silver, according to the Homan, or 
about thirteen pounds according to the English weight. 4. That the English poond 
of silver is coined into sixty-two shillings. From these elements we may compute the 
Roman pound of gold, the usual method of reckoning large simis, at forty poimds 
sterling, and we may fix the currency of the aureus at somewhat more than elerea 
shillings.* 

* According to Savigny's calculfitions, before Julian's administration twen^-five 

the aureus in the time of Constantino was aurci, or 12/. IO5., which he reduced to 

equal to three thalers eight groschen seven nnrei, or 'M. 10s. Properly tbeM 

(»Saxon), that is ten shillmgs English, sums should be somewhat h^ss in English 

After the preceding note, it need hardly money, since the relation of silver to gold 
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unjust equality was no longer felt, as the tribute was collected on tlie 
principle of a real^ not of a personal imposition. Several indigent 
citizens contributed to compose a single heady or share of taxation ; 
while the wealthy provincial, in proportion to his fortune, alone repre- 
sented several of those ima^nary beings. In a poetical request, 
addressed to one of the last and most deserving of the Roman princes 
who reigned in Gaul, Sidonius Apollinaris personifies his tribute 
under the figure of a triple monster, the Geryon of the Grecian 
fables, and entreats the new Hercules that he would most graciously 
be pleased to save his life by cutting off three of his heads. ''^^ Tlie 
fortune of Sidonius far exceeded the customary wealth of a poet ; but 
if he had pursued the allusion, he must have painted many of the 
Gallic nobles with the hundred heads of the deadly Hydra, spreading 
oTer the face of the country, and devouring the substance of an hundred 
families. H. The difficulty of allowing an annual sum of about nine 
pounds sterling, even for tlie average of the capitation of Gaul, may 
be rendered more evident by the comparison of the present state of 
the same country, as it is now govenied by the absolute monarch of 
an industrious, wealthy, and affectionate people. The taxes of France 
cannot be magnified, either by fear or by flattery, beyond the annual 
amount of eighteen millions sterling, which ought, perhaps, to bo 
shared among four-and -twenty millions of inhabiUints.'^^ Seven 
millions of these, in the capacity of fathers, or brothers, or husbands, 
may discharge the obligations of the remaining multitude of women 
and children ; yet the equal proj portion of each tributary subject will 
scarcely rise above fitly shillings of our money, instead of a proportion 
almost four times as considerable, which was regularly imposed on 

'•* rjerytinen noA esM* putn, ninnKtniin<|iic tri^utuin, 
lUc c.ijfit'i lit vivaiii, tu niihi t<.>llo ttii. 

Sidon. Ap«>llinar. Carm. xiii. [v. 19.] 

The rei»utatioD of F.ither SimioD<l led me to cx]>ect more mtiiifiAction than I have 
found in hin note (p. 144) on tbii remarkable ]>AMago. The wonlM, stio tcI sftvrum 
oonune, bi'tray the peri>lezity of the commentator. 

"■ This ajwertion, however formidable it may w?<»m, is foundi^l on the original 
mpMtm of hirtha* deaths, and marriages, collortf^l by public authority, and n<»w 
fteponiteil in tlie Contrdtc GrYu^ntl at Vnrx^. Tlic annual avcn^^o of birtlis throuf^hout 
the whole kingdom, taken in five yeiui* :from 177u to 1774, both incliiHivu^ in 
479,«;49 boys and 449,J»i9 f^rU, in all yJx,9iK cbiUln?n. Tlw province of tVench 
Uainaolt alone fumi^hea W**"* birtlii*; and we an> nMKun'<l, by an actiml enumeration 
uf the peoiile, annually n.*|M.-ated fmm the yi>ar 117'.* in the year 1770, that, U[Mtn an 
•vemgc, liaiaault Cf»utains 'J57,i't<7 inhabitAiits. ily the rules of fjiir analog*, we 
might infer that the onlinary prt»]Mirtion of anntuu births to the wholo |ieuple is 
•bout 1 to 2*s i^*l that the kingdom of France contains 'J4,1.M,K08 ]H>n«ons of 
l*oth sexes and of every nf;r. If we content ourxolvert with the ntore miHlerato 
fjmportion of 1 to '.''». the uholft |>"p(ilAtiori uill amount to 'j:i,'JJ*J,I».'»o. Fn»n» tlie 
dilij^nit rtsMsrrhcM xf the French jjovenmient i which are n«»t unworthy o( our own 
tmttation) we may h"]^- to obtain h stiil scaler derive of certainty on thij« iniiMirt.iiit 
•at^eet.* 



* Jn In^'il the C'/fjU j«-«|>uhiti<<u of' Fruuoe was •\7K|,'i'.'M. -8. 



X *J. 
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their Gallic ancestors. The reason of this difference may be fomui, 
not so much in the relative scarcity or plenty of gold and silver, as io 
the different state of society in ancient Gaul and in modem Franca 
In a country where personal freedom is the privilege of every subject, 
the whole mass of taxes, whether they are levied on prop^ly or od 
consumption, may be fairly divided among the whole body of the 
nation. But the far greater part of the lands of ancient Gaul, as 
well as of the other provinces of the Roman world, were cultivated 
by slaves, or by peasants, whose dependent condition was a less rigid 
servitude.^ ^^ In such a state the poor were maintained at the expense 
of the masters who enjoyed the fruits of their labour ; and as the 
rolls of tribute were filled only with the names of those citizens who 
possessed the means of an honourable, or at least of a decent sub- 
sistence, the comparative smallness of their numbers explains and 
justifies the high rate of their capitation. The truth of this assertion 
may be illustrated by the following example : — The iEdui, one of 
the most powerful and civilized tribes or cities of Gaul, occupied an 
extent of territory which now contains above five hundred thousand 
inhabitants, in the two ecclesiastical dioceses of Autun and Nevers;'** 
and with the probable accession of those of Chalons and Mac^n,'^ 
the population would amount to eight hunOred thousand souls. In 
the time of Constantine the territory of the iEdui afforded no more 
than twenty-five thousand heads of capitation, of whom seven thousand 
were discharged by that prince from the intolerable weight of tribute.'" 
A just analogy would seem to countenance the opinion of an ingeniouii 
historian,'*'^ that the free and tributary citizens did not surpass the 

'** Cod. Theod. 1. v. tit. ix. x. xi. Cod. Justinian. 1. xi. tit. Ixiii. Coloni appel- 
lantur qui conditionem debent genitali solo, ptx>pter agriculturam sub dominie pot- 
sessorum. Augiistin. de Civitate Dei, 1. x. c. i. 

**^ The ancient jurisdiction of {Awjustoditnnm) Autun in Burgundy, the capital of the 
JSdm, comprehended the adjacent territory of {Noviodim^tm) Nevers. See d'Anville, 
Notice de TAncienne Gktule, p. 491. The two dioceses of Autun and Neyers are now 
composed, the former of 610, and the latter of 100 parishes. The registers of birtlv, 
taken during eleven years, in 476 parishes of the same province of Burgundy, and 
multiplied by the moderate proportion of 25 (^sce Messance, Rechercnes nir la 
Population, p. 142), may authorise us to assign an average number of 656 persons for 
each parish, which, being again multiplied by the 770 parishes of the dioceses of 
Nevers and Autun, will produce the sum of 505, 1 20 persons for the extent of country 
which was once possessed by the ^dui. 

"^ We might derive an additional supply of 301,750 inliabitants from the dioceses 
of Ch&lons {CabUUmum) and of Magon {Matisco); since they contain, the one 2(.>0, 
and the other 260 parishes. This accession of territory might be justified by venr 
specious reasons. 1. Ch&lons and Ma^on were undoubtedly within the original juris- 
diction of the iBdui. (See d'Anville, Notice, p. 187, 443.) 2. In the Notitia of 
Gaul they are enumerated not as CintateSy but merely as Casira, 3. They do nci 
appear to have been episcopal seats before the fifth and sixth centuries. Yet there is 
a passage in Eumenius (Panegyr. Vet. viii. [vii.] 7) which very forcibly deters me 
fh)m extending the territory of the iEdui, in the reign of Constantine, along the 
beautiful banks of the navigable Sadno. 

'* Eumenius in Panegyr. Vet. viii. [vii.] II. 

'•^ L'Abbd du Bos, Hi«t. Critique de la M. F. torn. i. p. 121. 
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number of half a million ; and if, in the ordinary administration of 
gOYemmenty their annual payments may be computed at about four 
millions and a half of our money, it would appear that, although the 
share of each individual was four times as considerable, a fourth part 
only of the modem taxes of France was levied on the Imperial pro- 
Tince of Gaul. The exactions of Constantius may be calculated at 
seven millions sterling, which were reduced to two millions by the 
humanity or the wisdom of Julian.* 

But this tax or capitation on the proprietors of land would hare 
sufiered a rich and numerous class of free citizens to escape. 
With the view of sharing tiiat species of wealth which is on tnde and 
derived frt>m art or labour, and which exists in money or ^''^' 
to merchandise, the emperors imposed a distinct and personal tribute 

* The preceding account of the taxation although he has himaelf considered this 
of Qaul needs correction in seTeral points, number as less probable than 500,000. 
Tlie words of Eumenius, to which Gibbon (See notes 184, 185.) 
refers in note 186, are, — " Septem millia Since each caput paid before Julian's 
oapitumremi8isti,quintamamplius partem administration 12/. I Of., and under his 
nostrorum censuum .... Remissione ista administration 3/. 10<. (see note, p. 338), 
septem millium capitum, viginti quinque and supposing there were 1, 200, 0<.>0 capita 
tnillibus dedisti vires, dedisti opem, dedisti in France, it foUows that the taxation of 
•alutem," &o. The word capita in this the whole country amounted, according 
passage means pieces of land; and Qibbon to the higher araessment, to 15,0CK),000/.; 
supposes that there were 25,000 capita in according to the lower, to 4,200,000/. This 
the land of the iEdui, of which 70()U calculation, however, is foui«ded on the 
were exempted by Constantine from tax- supposition that the reduction by Con- 
ation, thus reducing the number to stantine of the capita of the .£dui to 
18,000. This interpretation has been 25,000 only placed the ^Edui on a level 
adopted by all subsequent writers down with their neighbours; but if this reduc- 
to Savigny, who, however, has shown that tion was an act of favour, or rested on 
there were originaUy 32,000 capita, which special circumstances, as Eum^us inti- 
were reduced to 25,000 by Constantine. mates, the capita of France would have 
The words "quintam amplius partem" to be calculated according to the 32,000 
would be inadmissible if Qibbon's inter- capita of the vSdui, and would in that 
pretation were correct, since 7000 is even case amount to 1,536,000. Hence the 
more than the fourth part of 25,000. higher taxation would be 1 9,200,000/. { 

Adopting Gibbon's statistics, that the the lower, 5,376,000/. 
population of France in his time was, in In France, in the year 1818, the land- 
round numbers, 24,OiK),UOO (note 182), tax proper (contribution fonci^re en 
and that the ancient district of the JEdui principal) amounted to 172,703,000 francs, 
c<mtained, in round numbers, half a or very nearly seven millions sterling, 
million of inhabitants (note 184), it fol- being more than the smaller amount 
lows that this district was about a forty- above mentioned, but considerably lees 
eighth part of the territory of modem than the larger. Qibbon calculates that 
France. Consequently, aa Constantine tlie capita ^delded fuur millions and a 
fixed 25,000 capita as the right propor- half sterling; and since the revenue of 
tion for the land of the ^Aui, there were Frauco was in his time 1 8 millions, he 
l,2iK),(K)0 capita in aU France. This is concludes that " a fourth part only of the 
very difTerent from the calculation of modem taxes of France was levied on the 
Qibbon, who makes the capita only province of Imperial Qaul;*' but in this 
5<K),U00; but this erroneous odculation calculation he makes the great error of 
arises from two causes: 1. He makes the cou-pariug the whole taxes of modem 
capita of the J&dui 18,00u, instead uf France with a tangle tax in the Roman 
25,000. 2. He supposes the territory of the empire, since he omits nut only the poll- 
yf^dui to have contained in his time 8oO,(HH> tax, which he did not recognise, but al»> 
inhabitants, a thirtieth pait of the popu- all indirect taxes. See Savigny, vt su^k'q, 
lation of France (l«,0<^»0x.V' = 54'>,o0O), — S. 
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OH the trading part of their subjects.**"* Some exemptions, vwy 
strictly confined both in time and place, were allowed to the pnh 
prietors who disposed of the produce of their own estatesw Some 
indulgence was granted to the profession of the liberal arts; bm 
every other branch of commercial industry was affected by the 
severity of the law. The honourable merchant of Alexandria, who 
imported the gems and spices of India for the use of the westen 
world ; the usurer, who derived from the interest of money a fSieaai 
and ignominious profit; the ingenious manufacturer, the diligent 
mecluinic, and even the most obscure retailer of a sequestered village, 
were obliged to admit the officers of the revenue into the partnership 
of their gain ; and the sovereign of the Roman empire, who tolerated 
the profession, consented to share the infamous salary of puUie 
prostitutes.^ As this general tax upon industry was collected eveij 
fourth year, it was styled tlie Lustral Contribution : and the historian 
Zosimus*^^ laments that the approach of the fatal period was 
announced by the tears and terrors of the citizens, who were often 
compelled by the impending scourge to embrace the most abhorred 
and unnatural methods oi procuring the sum at which their povertj 
had been assessed. The testimony of Zosimus cannot indeed be 
justified from the charge of passion and prejudice; but, from the 
nature of this tribute, it seems reasonable to conclude that it was 
arbitrary in the distribution, and extremely rigorous in the mode of 
coriectiiig. The secret wealth of commerce, and the precarious 
profits of art or labour, are susceptible only of a discretionary valua- 
tion, which is seldom disadvantageous to the interest of the treasury ; 
and i\A the person of the trader supplies the want of a visible and 
l)ernianent security, the payment of the imposition, which, in the case 
of a land-tax, may be obtained by the seizure of property, can rarely 
be extorted by any other means than those of corporal puiii8hment& 
Tlie cruel treatment of the insolvent debtors of the state is attested, 
and was perhaps mitigated, by a very humane edict of Constantino, 
who, disclaiming the use of racks and of scourges, allots a spacious 
and airy prison for the place of their confinement.**** 

. '*• &;o Cod. Theotl. 1. xiii. tit. i. and iv. 

'«* Zurtiuuirt, 1. ii. [c. ;J8] p. ll.'>. There U probably aa much paaaion and prejudice 
iu thu attack of 2^)t»iiiiiui au in the elaborate defence of the memory of Constantiiie 
by the zojJ«>iw Dr. Howell. Hist, of the World, vol. ii. p. 20. 

»«» Co<l. Theod. 1. xi. tit. vii. leg. a. 

»■ The omiMjror TheodoBius ]>ut an end, centiouHuess, hud made representations on 

by a law, to tliis dirfj^raceful .«iource of the subject to the emperor. To induce 

rovenuii. QQodcfroy atl Cod. Theod. xiii. him to tolerate it no longer, he ofltTvd 

tit. i. c. I.) IJut U'foro ho thrpriveil him- hi.suv\,npropci1y, t<»Hupply the diminution 

BtOf of it, ho injwlo hui-o of muno way of of tho rovenue. The emjieror hud lb* 

ioj»lju'iii^ thi?< tlolicit. A rich jKitrician. ba»cnotf*« to accept hia oiler. — G. 
FlwrcnliuH, iiidi^iuuit at thi.-* legalised Ii- 
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These general taxes were imposed and levied by the absolute 
authority of the monarch ; but the occasional offerin£« of 
the coronary gold still retained the name and semblance of 
popular consent It was an ancient custom that the allies of the 
republic, who ascribed their safety or deliverance to the success of 
the Roman arms, and even the cities of Italy, who admired the 
virtues of their victorious general, adorned the pomp of his triumph 
by their voluntary gifts of crowns of gold, which, after the ceremony, 
were consecrated in the temple of Jupiter, to remain a lasting monu- 
ment of his glory to future ages. The progress of zeal and flattery 
soon multiplied the number, and increased the size, of these popular 
donations ; and the triumph of Caesar was enriched with two thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-two massy crowns, whose weight amounted 
to twenty thousand four hundred and fourteen pounds of gold. This 
treasure was immediately melted down by the prudent dictator, who 
was satisfied that it would be more serviceable to his soldiers than 
to the gods : his example was Imitated by his successors ; and the 
custom was introduced of exchanging these splendid ornaments for 
the more acceptable present of the current gold coin of the empire.**^ 
The spontaneous ofieriiig was at length exacted as the debt of duty ; 
and, instead of being confined to the occasion of a triumph, it was 
supposed to be granted by the several cities and provinces of the 
monarchy as often as the emperor condescended to announce his 
accession, his consulship, the birth of a son, the creation of a Caesar, 
a victory over the barbarians, or any other real or imaginary event 
which graced the aimals of his reign. The peculiar free gift of the 
senate of Rome was fixed by custom at sixteen hundred pounds of 
gold, or about sixty-four thousand pounds sterling. The oppressed 
subjects celebrated their own felicity that their sovereign should 
graciously consent to accept this feeble but voluntary testimony of 
their loyalty and gratitude.^'' 

A people elated by pride, or soured by discontent, is seldom 
qualifiefl to form a just estimate of their actual situation. 
Tlie subjects of Constantino were incapable of discerning 
the decline of genius and manly virtue, which so far degraded them 
below the dignity of their ancestors ; but they could feel and lament 
the rage of tyranny, the relaxation of discipline, and tlie increase of 
taxedu The impartial historian, who acknowledges the justice of tlieir 

^ Se« LiiMiiuM tlo MaKuitud. ]^•UllUl4. 1. ii. c. 9. Tliu TtUTHgoiuve Spain iirwHsntva 
tlie euperor (laudius with a cmwii of gold of wveu, and Uuul with another of niuCf 
k'it^lrtd |H/uiwlfl weight. I have fullowtMl the rational emendation of Lif^iiua. 

••■ oil. The<id. 1. xii. tit. xiii. T!»e muntorM were hu|»iMiaed to Wennnm iromthn 
.\urHi9k f 'iTf ffiriim ; but the A*tri WA^Ui^t which waa nxjuirod at their luinds, 
{•nsciHtlj of tbu aauie uaturv. 
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complaints, will observe some favourable circumstances which tended 
to alleviate the misery of their condition. The threatening tempest 
of barbarians, which so soon subverted the foundations of Bomaii 
greatness, was still repelled, or suspended, on the frontierSb Hie arts 
of luxury and literature were cultivated, and the elegant pleasures cf 
society were enjoyed, by the inhabitants of a ccmsiderable pordon of 
the globe. The forms, the pomp, and the expense of the (uvil admi- 
nistration contributed to restrain the irregular licence of the soldierB , 
and although the laws were violated by power, or perverted bj 
subtlety, the sage principles of the Roman jurisprudence preserred 
a sense of order and equity unknown to the despotic governments 
of the East The rights of mankind might derive some jnotectioo 
from religion and philosophy; and the name of freedom, which 
could no longer alarm, might sometimes admonish, the suooesaon 
of Augustus, that they did not reign over a nadon of Slaves ot 
Barbarians.^*' 

'*' The great TheododuB, in his judicious advice to his son (Claudian. in vw. Con* 
sulat. Houorii, 214, &c.\ distinguishes the station of a Roman prince firom thai of i 
Parthian monarch. Virtue was necessary for the one; birth might suffice for th< 
other. 
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CHAPTER XVIIJ. 

CUARACTKB OF CONBTANTINE, — GOTUIO WaB. — DbATH OF CCNSTAMnKB. — 

Division of tub Empibe among his tubkb Sons.— Peubian Wab. — Tbaoio 
Deaths of Constavtinb the Younoeb and Constanb. — Usuepation of 
Maqkentiub. — Civil Wab. — Victoby of Constantiub. 

The character of tlie prince who removed the seat of empire, and 
introduced such important changes into the civil and reli^ous character of 
constitution of his country, has fixed the attention, and <^««»»«^'*»- 
divided the opinions, of mankind. By the grateful zeal of the 
Chiistians the deliverer of the church has been decorated with every 
attribute of a hero, and even of a saint ; while the discontent of the 
yanquished party has compared Constantino to the most abhorred of 
those tyrants who, by their vice and weakness, dishonoured the 
Imperial purple. The same passions have, in some degree, been 
perpetuated to succeeding generations, and the character of Con- 
Btantine b considered, even in the present age, as an object either of 
latire or of panegyric By the impartial union of those defects 
whidi are confessed by his warmest admirers, and of those virtues 
which are acknowledged by his most implacable enemies, we might 
hope to delineate a just portndt of that extraordinary man, which the 
truth and candour of history should adopt without a blush. ^ But it 
would soon appear that the vain attempt to blend such discordant 
ooloure, and to reconcile such inconsistent qualities, must produce a 
figure monstrous rather than human, unless it is viewed in its proper 
and distinct lights by a careful separation of the different periods of 
the reign of Constantino. 

The person, as well as the mind, of Constantine had been enriched 
by nature with her choicest endowments. His stature was 
lofty, his countenance majestic, his deportment graceful; 
his strength and activity were displayed in every manly exercist>^ 
and, from his earliest youth to u very advanced season of life, he pre- 
served the vigour of his constitution by a strict adherence to the 
domestic virtues of chastity and temperance. He delighted In the 
social intercourse of familiar conversation; and though he migiit 

' i)D IM ••! tiTiiD|icni |Hiint sur CoufttAiitin •o croyant tout !« mal (ju en dit Eim^lie, 
ct tout 1« bien quVn dit 3S<.«iuiv. Fli'ury, Ilict. KcclesiMtiquc, torn. iii. p. 2*9. 
Ku*ebiuji aji«l ZffJOiiiJi f'nu iuili«'il thi !«•> ffztn iih-m nf ll.itU'iy ami iiivvctivc. Thm 
int4i-uitilUtv •h^lcrf HTT ciprii"<4:<l by tho,H.* writcm whoMr cluuTdctiT or ■ituAtiuM 
variuu^ly tciui^ricil tbc iuIIuoikc ot thair roU|;ir»u* imU. 
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Bomctimes indulge his disposition to raillery with less reserve thai 
was required by the severe dignity of his station, the courtesy and 
liberality of his manners gained the hearts of all who approacIieQ 
Iiim. The sincerity of his friendship has been suspected ; yet he 
showed, on some occasions, tliat he was not incapable of a warm and 
lasting attachment The disadvantage of an illiterate education had 
not prevented him from forming a just estimate of the value of 
learning; and the arts and sciences derived some encouragemeDt 
from the munificent protection of Constantine. In the despatch of 
business his diligence was indefatigable ; and the active powen of 
his mind were almost continually exercised in reading, writing, or 
meditating, in giving audience to ambassadors, and in examining the 
complaints of his subjects. Even those who censured the propriety 
of his measures were compelled to acknowledge that he possessed 
msignanimity to conceive, and patience to execute, the most arduous 
designs, without being checked either by the prejudices of education 
or by the clamours of tlie multitude. In the field he infused his own 
intrepid spirit into the trooi)s, whom he conducted with the talents of 
a consummate general ; and to his abilities, rather than to his fortune^ 
we may ascribe the signal victories which he obtained over the 
foreign and domestic foes of the republic. He loved glory as the 
reward, perhaps as the motive, of his labours. The boundless ambi 
tion whicli, from the moment of his accepting the purple at York, 
appears as the ruling passion of his soul, may be justified by the 
dangers of his own situation, by the chamcter of his rivals, by the 
consciousness of superior merit, and by the prospect that his succesB 
would enable him to restore peace and order to the distracted empire. 
In his civil wars against Maxentius and Licinius he had engaged on 
his side the inclinations of the people, who compared the undis- 
sembled vices of those tyrants with the spirit of wisdom and justice 
which seemed to direct the general tenor of the administration of 
Constantine.* 

Had Constantme fallen on the banks of the Tiber, or even in the 
plains of Iladrianople, such is the character which, with a 

11 is viwfl 

few exceptions, he might have transmitted to posterity. 
But the conclusion of his reign (according to the moderate and in- 
deed tender sentence of a writer of the same age) degraded him 
from the rank which he had acquired among the most deserving of 
the Roman princes.^ In the life of Augustus we behold the tyrant 

-' Thu virtues of CoDBtAntinc are collected for the most j^art from Eutropius and 
tliu younger Victor, two sincere pagaus, who wrote after the ex.tiuctiou of hu family. 
Even Zosinius and the Emimror Julian acknowledge his jjeraonal courage and military 
Achievements. 

^ See E iti'opius, x. G [4]. In piimo Im|>erii tcniporo optiiuis priucipibus, ultimo 
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uf the republic converted almost by imperceptible degrees uito the 
btber of his country and of human kind. In that of Constantine 
we may contemplate a hero, who had so long inspired his subjects 
with luve and his enemies with terror, degenerating into a cruel <ind 
disBolute monarch, corrupted by his fortune, or raised by conquest 
above the necessity of dissimulation. The general peace which he 
maintained during: the last fourteen years of his reiini was 
a period of apparent splendour rather than of real pros- 
oerity ; and the old age of Constantine was disgraced by the opposite 
yet reconcileable vices of nipaciousness and prodigality. The accu- 
mulated treasures found in the palaces of Maxentius and Liciiiiiis 
were lavishly consumed ; the various innovations introduced by the 
conqueror were attended with an increasing expense ; the cost of his 
buildings, his court, and his festivals required an immediate and 
plentifid supply ; and the oppression of the people was the only fund 
which could support the magnificence of the sovereign.^ Ilis unworthy 
favourites, enriched by the boundless liberality of their master, usurped 
with impunity the privilege of rapine and corruption.^ A secret but 
universal decay was felt in every part of the public administration, 
and the emperor himself, though he still retained the obedience, 
gradually lost the esteem, of his subjects. The dress and manners 
which, towards the decUne of life, he chose to affect, sensed only to 
degrade him in the eyes of mankind. The Asiatic pomp which had 
been adopted by the pride of Diocletian assumed an air of softness 
and effeminacy in the person of Constantine. He is represented with 
false hair of various colours, laboriously arranged by the skilful artists 
of the times ; a diadem of a new and more expensive fsishion ; a pro- 
fusion of gems and pearls, of collars and bracelets ; and a variegated 
flowing robe of silk, most curiously embroidered with flowers of gold. 
In such apparel, scarcely to be excused by the youth and folly of 
Elagabalus, we are at a loss to discover the wisdom of an agea 
monarch and the simplicity of a Roman veteran/ A mind Uius 

mcdiii! comparuudiu. From ttie ancient Greek version of PoDanius Ccdit. Ilavercauip. 
p. *i07\ 1 am inclined to suspect that Eutropius bad originally written rtx mcdiis; 
and that the offensive monosyllable was dropped by the tiilful inadvertency of tran- 
•eribers. Aurelius Victor expresses the general opinion bv a vulgar and indeed 
obscure ]>roverb. 7ViicA</AidecemannispncstantiBsimus: duodecim sequentibus Ai/ru; 
decern novissimis ptf/>t//iw ob immodicas profusiones. [Epit. c. 41.] 

* Julian, Orat. i. p. 8, in a flattering discoune pronounced before the son of Cou- 
staiitine; and Cseaares, p. 3^^o. Zosimus, [1. ii. c. 38] p. 114, 1J5. The stately 
buildineM of Constantinople, kc., may bo quoted as a lasting and unexceptionable 
proof of the profuseneM of their founder. 

* The impartial Ammianus deserves aU our confidence. Proximorum fauces i^Tult 
primun omnium Constantinus. 1. xvi. c. 8. Eusebius himself confesses the ab.um 
(Vit. Constantio. 1. iv. c. 29, 54' ; and some of the Imjierial laws feebly point out the 
remedy. See above, pp. 31»>, .'317 of this volume. 

* Julian, in the Ouuuv, attempts to ridicule lii^ uncle. His suspicious t<iitiiii<iiiy 
^ coDfirmod however by the learned Spimhuim, with the authority of mvduib r«cx 
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relaxed by prosperity and indulgence was incapable of rising to thai 
magnanimity which disdains suspicion and dares to forgive. The 
deaths of Maximian and Licinius may perhaps be justified by the 
maxims of policy as they are taught in the schools of tyrants ; but an 
impartial narrative of the executions, or rather murders^ which sullied 
the declining age of Constantino, will suggest to our most candid 
thoughts the idea of a prince who could sacrifice, without reluctance, 
the laws of justice and the feelings of nature to the dictates either of 
his passions or of his interest 
The same fortune which so invariably followed the standard of 
Constantine seemed to secure the hopes and comforts of his 
^' domestic life. Those among his predecessors who had 
enjoyed the longest and most prosperous reigns, Augustus, Trajan, 
and Diocletian, had been disappointed of posterity ; and the firequent 
revolutions had never allowed sufficient time for any Imperial family 
to grow up and multiply imder the shade of the purple. But the 
royalty of the Flavian Une, which had been first ennobled by the 
Gothic Claudius, descended through several generations ; and Con- 
stantine himself derived from his royal father the hereditary honours 
which he transmitted to his children. The emperor had been twice 
married. Minervina, the obscure but lawful object of his youthful 
attachment,*' had left him only one son, who was called Crispus. By 
Fausta, the daughter of Maximian, he had three daughters, and 
three sons known by the kindred names of Constantine, Constantius, 
and Constans. The unambitious brothers of the great Constantine, 
Julius Constantius, Dalmatius, and Ilannibalianus,^ were permitted 
to enjoy the most honourable rank and the most affluent fortune that 
could be consistent with a private station. The youngest of the three 
lived without a name and died without posterity. His two elder 
brothers obtauned in marriage the daughters of wealthy senators, and 
propagated new branches of the Imperial race. Gallus and Julian 
afterwards became the most illustrious of the children of Julius Con- 
stantius, the Patrician, The two sons of Dalmatius, who had been 
decorated witli the vain title of Censor^ were named Dalmatius and 
Ilannibalianus. The two sisters of the great Constantine, Anastasia 

Coinmentaire, p. 15b, 299, 397, 459). KusebiuB (Orat. c. 5)aUege8 that Constantine 
(IreBsod for the public, not for himself. Were this admitted^ the vaine«t coxcomb 
could never want an excuse. 

7 ZosimuB [1. ii. c. 20] and Zonaras agree in representing Minervina as the concubine 
of Constantine; but Ducange has very gallantly rescued her character, by producing 
a decisive passage from one of the panegyrics: " Ab ipso fine pueritise te* matrimonii 
logibus dedisti. 

* Ducange (Familia) Byzantins, p. 44) bestows on him, after Zonaras, the nanM ol 
Constantino; a name somewhat unlikely, as it was already occupied by the elder 
brother. That of Ilannibalianus is mentioned in the Paschal Chronicle, anil ii 
approved by Tillcmont, Hi»»t. des Empercurs, tom. iv. p. 527. 
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and Eutropla, were bestowed on Optatus aiui Ncpotianiu, two 
senators of noble birth and of consular dignity. His third aster, 
Constantia, was distinguished by her pre-eminence of greatness aod 
of misery. She remained the \^idow of the vanquished Lidnins; 
and it was by her entreaties that an mnocent boy, the ofikpring of 
their marriage, preserved, for some time, his life, the title of Caesar, 
and a precarious hope of the succession. Besides the females and 
the allies of the Flavian house, ten or twelve males, to whom tbe 
language of modem courts would apply the title of princes of the 
blood, seemed, according to the order of their birth, to be destined 
either to inherit or to support the throne of Constantine. But in ksB 
than thirty years this numerous and increasing family was reduced to 
the persons of Constantius and Julian, who alone had survived a 
scries of crimes and calamities such as the tragic poets have deplored 
in the devoted lines of Pelops and of Cadmus. 

Oi^us, the eldest son of Constantine, and the presumptive heir 
Virtues of ^f ^^^ cmpirc, is represented by impartial historians as an 
^^^P"®- amiable and accomplished youth. The care of his educa- 
tion, or at least of his studies, was intrusted to Lactantius, the most 
eloquent of the Christians ; a preceptor admirably qualified to f(»in 
the taste and to excite the virtues of his iUustrious disciple.* At the 
age of seventeen Crispus was invested with the title of Csesar, and 
the administration of the Gallic provinces, where the inroads of the 
Germans gave him an early occasion of signalising his military 
prowess. In the civil war which broke out soon afterwards, the 
father and son divided their powers ; and this history has already 
celebrated the valour as well as conduct displayed by the latter in 
forcing the straits of the Hellespont, so obstinately defended by the 
superior fleet of Licinius. This naval victory contributed to detei^ 
mine the event of the war, and the names of Constantine and of 
Crispus were united in the joyful acclamations of their eastern 
subjects, who loudly proclaimed that the world had been subdued, 
and was now governed, by an cinj)er()r endowed with every virtue, 
and by his illustrious son, a prince l)oloved of Heaven, and the lively 
image of his father's perfections. The public favour, which seldom 
accompanies old age, diffused its lustre over the youth of Crispus 
He deserved the esteem and he engaged the affections of the coim, 
the army, and the people. The experienced merit of a reignin;; 
monarch is acknowledged by his subjects with reluctance, and fro- 
quently denied with partial and discontent'ul niunnurs ; while, from 

" Jcrorr*. in Chron. I'lie poveity of La«:tantiiw nuiy be applied either to the pnin 
of the (lisfnt«»ro8ted philosopher, (»r to the shiunc of the unfeeliug jMitron. See 1 Jlo- 
m'.it, M(<in. Eccl<^8ij«t. Um\. vi. part i. p. :j45. Diip'n, Biblioth^uo Kccl6»jif4. 
t'mi. i. p. Z\Ky. Jjs*rih\fir^ <!ni Hhility of tho Onpel Tliiitorr, part i\. vol. vii. p. ffK 
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Uic opening virtues of his successor, they fondly conceive the most 
unbounded hopes of private as well as public felicity. ^'^ 

This dangerous popularity soon excited the attention of Con- 
stantine, who, both as a father and as a king, was impatient jcaiongy or 
of an equal. Instead of attempting to secure the allegiance li^^'SS! "** 
of his son by the generous ties of confidence and gratitude, ^**'**' ^**- 
he resolved to prevent the mischiefs which might be apprehended 
from dissatisfied ambition. Crispus soon had reason to complain 
that, while his infant brother Constantius was sent with the title of 
Caesar to reign over his peculiar department of the Gallic provinces,*^ 
hey a prince of mature years, who had performed such recent and 
^gnal services, instead of being raised to the superior rank of 
Augustus, was confined almost a prisoner to his father*s court, and 
exposed, without power or defence, to every calumny which the 
malice of his enemies could suggest Under such painful circum- 
stances the royal youth might not always be able to compose his 
behaviour or suppress his discontent ; and we may be assured that he 
was encompassed by a train of indiscreet or perfidious followers, who 
assiduously studied to inflame, and who wero perhaps instructed to 
betray, the unguarded warmth of his resentment An edict ^ p jjs. 
of Constantino, published about this time, manifestly indi- ^^^^^ *• 
cates his real or affected suspicions that a secret conspiracy had been 
formed against his person and government By all the allurements of 
honours and rewanls he invites informers of every degree to accuse, 
without exception, his magistrates or ministers, his friends or his most 
intimate favourites, protesting, with a solemn asseveration, that he 
himself will listen to the charge, that he himself will revenge his 
injuries ; and concluding with a prayer, which discovers some appre- 
hension of danger, that the providence of the Supreme Being may 
still continue to protect the safety of the emperor and of the 
empire.** 

The informers who complied ^-ith so liberal an invitation were 
sufficiently versed in the arts of courts to select the friends iHitgrere ami 
and mlherents of Crispus as the guilty persons ; nor is there cri«iw[ 
any reason to distrust the veracity of the emj>eror, who had j,*,'ij."** 

** Euseb. Hint. Ecclesiaflt. 1. x. c. 9. Eutroplun (x. 4) styles him "egrogium 
▼inim;" and Julian (Orat. i.) very plainly alluded to the exploits of CniiDus in the 
ciyil war. See Spanbeim, Comment, p. 92. 

" Compare Idatios and the Paschal Chronicle with Ammianns (1. xiv. c. 5). The 
j/ear in which Constantius was created Cnsar seems to be more accurately fixed by 
the two chronologists; but the historian who l*Te<l in his court could not be ignorant 
of the dftjf of the anniversary. For the appointment of the new Cssar U) the pro- 
vinces of' Qaul, see Julian, Orat. i. p. 12; G<Klefroy, Chronol. Legum, p. 20; and 
Hlondel. dc la Primaut^de TEglise, p. 1183. 

* Cod. Theod. 1. ix. tit. iv. [tit. 1, leg. 4.] Gwlefroy s^'^pected the Mcrct raotivef 
of this law. Comment, tom. iii. p. 
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promised an ample measure of revenge and punishment. The policj 
of Constantine maintained, however, the same appearances of regard 
and confidence towards a son whom he began to consider as his most 
irreconcileable enemy. Medals were struck with the customary vows 
for the long and auspicious reign of the young Caesar ;^' and as the 
people, who was not admitted into the secrets of the palace, stiil 
loved his virtues and respected his dignity, a poet, who solicits his 
recal fn)m exile, adores with equal devotion the majesty of the fisither 
and that of the son.^* The time was now arrived for celebrating the 
august ceremony of the twentieth year of the reign of Constantine, 
and the emperor, for that purpose, removed his court from Nioomedia 
to Rome, where tlie most splendid preparations had been made for 
his reception. Every eye and every tongue affected to espreBs 
their sense of the general happiness, and the veil of ceremony and 
dissimulation was drawn for a while over the darkest designs of 
revenge and murder. ^^ In the midst of the festival the unforfconate 
Crispus was apprehended by order of the emperor, who laid aside the 
tenderness of a father without assuming the equity of a judge. The 
examination was short and private ;^^ and as it was thought decent 
to conceal the fate of the young prince from the eyes of the Roman 
people, he was sent under a strong guard to Pola, in Istria, where, 
soon afterwards, he was put to death, either by the hand of the 
executioner or by the more gentle operation of poison.*' The Caesar 
Licinius, a youth of amiable manners, was involved in the ruin ot 
Crispus,^® and the stern jealousy of Constantine was unmoved by the 

*• Dncange, Fara. Byaint. p. 28. Tillcmont, torn. iv. p. 610. 

'^ Uia name Wiis Purphyrius Optatianus. The date of his pnoegyric, written 
occordiiig to the taste of the ago in vile acrostics, is settled by Scaliger ad Eoseb. p. 
250; Tillemont, torn. iv. p. 007; and Fabriciua, Biblioth. I^tin. 1. iv. c. 1. 

** Zoaim. 1. ii. [c. 29] p. 103. Godofroy, Chronol. Legum, p. 28. 

*' *AK^iTtff, tcithoiU a trial, is the strong and most probably the just ezpresmon of 
Siiidas. The elder Victor, who ^Tote under the next reign, speaks with becomiiis 
caution. ** NatA grandior, inccrtum qua caus&, jmtris judicio occidisset.'* [De Canr. 
c. 41.] If we consult the succeeding writers. Eutropius, the younger Victor, Orodut, 
Jerom, Zosimus, Philostorgius, and Grcgoiy of Tonra, their knowledge will appear 
gradually to increase as their ine;xn.s of infonnution must have diminiuied, a circam- 
iitance which frequently ocoiu's in historiciil dinquisition. 

" Aniniianus (1. xiv. c. 1 1 ) uses the g«3nei*al cxpre.ssion of peremption, Codious 
vP* 3^) [p* ^^f ^* Boini] behetuls the young prince; but Sidonius Apollinarii 
( Kpistol. v. 8), for the pake perhaps of an antithesis to Fausta's warm bath, chooses to 
Kiniinister a draught of cold poison. 

'* Sororis filium, commodai indolis juveucm. Eutropius, x. 6 [4]. May I not be 
permitted to conjectm*e that Cris]nis had mairied Helena, the daughter of the emperor 
Licinius, and that on the happy delivery of the princess, in the year 322, a generd 
fiardon was granted by Constantine? See Ducango, Fam. Byzant. p. 47, and the law 
(1. ix. tit. xxxvii. ) of the Theodo^ian code, which h;is so much embarrassed the inter- 
preters. Godefroy, torn. iii. p. 267." 

* This conjecture is very doubtful : the can be attribut-ed to a Helena, wife of 

obscurity of the hiw quoted from the Theo- Crispus. See Eckhel, Doct, Num. Vek 

doeian code scarcely allows any inference, torn. viii. p. 102 and 145. --G. 
tnd there is extant but one medal which 
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prsiyera and tears of his favourite sister, pleading for the life of a son 
whose rank was his only crime, and whose loss siie did not long 
«irvive. The story of these unhappy princes, the nature and evi 
ficnoc of their guilt, the forms of their trial, and the circumstances 
of their deatli, were buried in mysterious obscurity, and the a)urtly 
bishop, who has celebrated in an elaborate work the virtues and 
jMety of his hero, observes a prudent silence on the subject of these 
tragic events.^* Such haughty contempt for the opinion of mankind, 
whilst it imprints an indelible stain on the memory of Constantine, 
must remind us of the very different behaviour of one of the greatest 
monarchs of the present age. The Czar Peter, in the full |M)ssession 
of despotic power, submitted to the judgment of Russia, of Europe, 
and of posterity, the reasons which had compelled him to subscribe 
the condemnation of a criminal, or at leaat of a degenerate, son.'^ 

The innocence of Crispus was so universally acknowledged that 
the modem Greeks, who adore the memory of their i7»eenipre« 
founder, are reduced to palliate the guilt of a parricide ****'^ 
which the common feelings of human nature forbade them to justify. 
They pretend that, as soon as the afflicted father discovered the false- 
hood of the accusation by which his credulity had been so fatally 
midled, he published to the world his repentance and remorse ; that 
he mourned forty days, during which he abstained from the use ot 
the bath and all the ordinary comforts of life ; and that, for the 
lasting instruction of posterity, he erected a golden statue of Crispus, 
with this memorable inscription, — To BfT son, whom I UNJUSTLY 
OONDKMNED.*^ A tale so moral and so interesting would deserve 
to be supported by less exceptionable authority ; but if we consult 
the more ancient and authentic writers, they will inform us that the 
repentance of (>>nstantine was manifested only in acts of blood and 
revenge, and that he atoned for the murder of an innocent ^m by 
the execution, perhaps, of a guilty wife. They ascribe the misfor- 
tunes of CVispus to the arts of his stepmother Fausta, whose impla- 
cable hatred or wl ose di^ppointed love renewed in the palace of 
C.\)nstantinc the ancient trage<ly of Hippolytus and of Phanlra.'* 
Like the daughter of Minos, the daughter of Maximian accused her 



the Liia of ConatAntine, pArticularly [Euneb.] 1. ii. c. Itt, 2*K Two hundruil 
and fiftj j€an afserwanlii Eva^im (I. iii. c. 41) deduced from tho silence of Kuwbius 
• vain UKumeDt efpuust tlie renlity of the fmct. 

* Hietoire de Pierre le Onuid, par Voltaire, part ii. c. 10. 

** In order to prore that tho atatue waa cn*cie<l by ('onatantine, and afterwarda 
eoncKilcd by the malice of the Ariaiw, Codinuii Tcry readilv createa (p. M [p. €t\ ed. 
fW»niij> ttro irit u enaw, Ilipftolyttia and tlie younger Hen xi(»t us, to whoee iinBginary 
biatnhoi he appeals with unblushing c<infidc*nc<i, 

*" Znaimaa (l. iL [c. 29] p. 103 > niay be coniiidrrod as our original. The ingenuity 
li IIM nodema, aasiated hj a few hints from the ancients, lisa illustrati>«l ami improved 
km ubacure and imperfect narratiTa. 

VIM.. II. fa 
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j()n-in-Iaw of an incestuous attempt on the chastity of his falher*i 
wife, and easily obtained, from the jealousy of the emperor, a een- 
tence of death against a young prince whom she considered witb 
reason as the most fonnidable tiyoI of her own children. But 
Helena, the aged mother of Constantine, lamented and revenged the 
untimely fate of her grandson Crispus ; nor was it long before a real 
or pretended discovery was made that Fausta herself entertained a 
criminal connection with a slave belonging to the Imperial stableK.** 
Her condemnation and punishment were the instant oonseqiieDoei 
of the charge, and the adulteress was suffocated by the steam of a 
bath, which, for that purpose, had been heated to an extraordiniij 
degree.'^ By some it will perhaps be thought that the remem- 
brance of a conjugal union of twenty years, and the honour of their 
common ofispring, the destined heirs of the throne, might have 
softened the obdurate heart of Constantine, and persuaded him to 
suffer his wife, however guilty she might appear, to expiate her 
offences in a solitary prison. But it seems a superfluous labour 
to weigh the propriety, unless we could ascertain the truth, of this 
singidar event, which is attended with some circumstances of doobt 
and perplexity. Those who have attacked, and those who ha?e 
defended, the character of Constantine, have alike disregarded two 
very remarkable passages of two orations pronounced under the 
succeeding reign. The former celebrates the virtues, the beauty, 
and the fortune of the empress Fausta, the daughter, wife, sister, and 
mother of so many princes.** The latter asserts, in explicit terms, 
that the mother of the younger Constantine, who was slain three 
years after his father's death, survived to weep over the fate of her 
son.''* Notwithstanding the positive testimony of several writers of 
the Pagan as well as of the Christian religion, there may stiU remain 
some reason to believe, or at least to suspect, that Fausta escaped the 

** PhilostorgiuB, 1. ii. c. 4. Zosimus (1. ii. p 104 [c. 29], IIC [c. 39]) iniputes to 
Constautino the de^ith of two wives, of the innocent Faiusta, and of an aidulteresB who 
waifl the mother of hw three succeHsora. According to Jerom, three or four yoan 
ela^iBed between the death of CriHpiiB and that of Fausta. The elder Victor is pni- 
d ?ntly silent. 

^* If Fausta was put to death, it is reasonable to believe that the private apartmenti 
of the palace were the scene of her execution. The orator Chr^'sostom indulges hf 
fancy by exposing the naked empress on a desert mountain to be devoured by wild 
beasts. 

*^ Julian. Orat. i. [p. 9]. He seems to call her the mother of Crispus. She nugfat 
assume that title by adoption. At least, she was not considered as mis mortal enemy. 
Julian compares the fortune of Fausta with that of Purysatis, the Persian queen. A 
Roman would have more naturally recollected the second Agiippina: — 

Et moi, qui 8ur le tr6ne ai sui\-i mes ancdtrcs : 
Moi, fille, femuio, sceur, et uihro do vos mattres. 

^ Monod. in Constantin. Jun. c. 4, ad Calcem Eutrop. edit. Havoroampi Till 
orator stylos her the iuo8t divine and pious of queens. 
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blind and suspidous cruelty of her husband.^ The deaths of a son 
mod of a nephew, with the execution of a great number of respectable 
and perliaps innocent fnends,*'' who were involved in their &11, may 
be sufficient, however, to justify the discontent of the Roman people, 
and to explain the satirical verses affixed to the palace-gate, com- 
paring the splendid and bloody reigns of Constantine and Nero.** 

By the death of Crispus the inheritance of the empire seemed 
to devolve on the three sons of Fausta, who have been 
already mentioned under the names of Constantine, of neiiwwsor 
Gonstantius, and of Constans. These young princes were sue- 
cesBively invested with the title of Caesar, and the dates of their pro- 
motbn may be referred to the tenth, the twentieth, and the thirtieth 
years of the reign of their father.*' This conduct, though it tended 
to multiply the future masters of the Roman world, might be excused 
by the partiality of paternal affection ; but it is not so easy to under- 
stand llie motives of the emperor, when he endangered the safety 
both of his family and of his people by the unnecessary elevation of 
bis two nephews, Dalmatius and Hannibalianus. The former was 
raised, by the title of Caesar, to an equality with his cousins. In 
SsLvour of the latter, Constantine invented the new and ungular 
appellation of NobilissimiLB^^ to which he annexed the flattering dis- 
tinction of a robe of purple and gold. But of the whole series of 
Roman princes in any age of the empire Hannibalianus alone was 
distinguished by the title of Kino, a name which the subjects of 
Tiberius would have detested as the pro&ne and cruel insult of 
capricious tyranny. The use of such a title, even as it appears under 
the reign of Constantine, is a strange and unconnected fact, which 
can scarcely be admitted on the joint authority of Imperial medals 
and contemporary writers.'^ 

" Interfecit numerosos amioos. Eutrop. x. G [4]. 
** Satumi aurea accula auk requiratf 
Sunt )uDC gemmea, sed Noronlana. 

Sidon. ApoUinar. y. 8. 
It ia somewhat singular that those satirical lines should be attributed, not to an 
obscure libeller or a disappointed patriot, but to Abla\'iu8, prime minister and favourite 
of the emperor. We may now perceive that the imprecations of the Roman people 
were dictated by humanity as well as by superstition. Zosim. 1. ii. [c. •I'*] p. \0h. 

* Euseb. Orat. in Constantin. o. 3. These dat<w are sufficiently correct to justify 
the orator. 

" Zosim. 1. ii. [c 39] p. 117. Under the predecessors of Constantine, XobUinimmM 
was a Ttgue efnthet ratner than a legal and determined title. 

•• Adstmunt nunmii veteres ac singulares. Spanheim de Usu Numismat. Dis- 
•ertai. xiL voL iL p. 357. Ammianus speaks of this Roman king (1. xiv. c. 1, and 
Yaleaiua ad loo.). The Valeaian fragment styles him King of kings; and the Paschal 



* Hanso (Leben Constantins, p. 6.'>) much contempt, considering the general 
Create this inference of Gibbon, and the scantiness of proof on this curious qi 
authorities to which he appeals, with too tion. — M. 
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The whole empire was deeply interested in the education of thuse 
ibeir ^^^ youths, the acknowledged successors of Constantiiie. 

etiucauon. 'pjjg excrciscs of the body prepared them for the fatigues al 
war and the duties of active life, lliose who occasionally mentioQ 
the education or talents of Constantius allow that he excelled in tbe 
gymnastic arts of leaping and running; that he was a dexterow 
archer, a skilful horseman, and a master 'Of all the different weafiom 
used in the service either of the cavalry or of the infantry." TTie 
same assiduous cultivation was bestowed, though not pertiaps with 
equal success, to improve the minds of the sons and nephews of Ctn- 
stantine.'^ The most celebrated professors of the Christian &ith, of 
the Grecian philosophy, and of the Roman jurisprudence, were invited 
by the liberality of the emperor, who reserved for himself the important 
task of instructing the royal youths in the science of government and 
the knowledge of mankind. But the genius of Constantino himsdf 
had been formed by adversity and experience. In the free interoourK 
of private life, and amidst the dangers of the court of Galerius, he 
had learned to command his own passions, to encounter those of his 
equals, and to depend for his present safety and future greatness on 
the prudence and firmness of his personal conduct His destined 
successors had the misfortune of being born and educated in the 
Imperial purple. Incessantly surrounded with a train of flatterers, 
they passed their youth in the enjoyment of luxury and the expectation 
of a throne ; nor would the dignity of their rank permit them k 
descend from that elevated station from whence the various character 
of human nature appear to wear a smooth and uniform aspect The 
indulgence of Consfcmtine admitted them, at a very tender age, to 
share the administration of the empire ; and they studied the art of 
reigning, at the expense of the people intrusted to their care. The 
younger Constantino was appointed to hold his court in Gaul ; and 

Chronicle (p. 286 [p. 228, ed. Ven.; vol. i. p. 532, ed. Bonn]), by employing the 
word Ptiytif acquires the weight of Latin evidence.' 

** His dexterity in martial exercises is celebrated by Julian (Orat. i. p. 11, Qni. iL 
p. 53) and allowed by Ammianus (1. xxi. c. IG). 

" Euseb. in Vit Constantin. l.iv. c. 51. Julian, Orat. i. p. 11-16, with Spanheiia's 
elaborate Commentary. Libanius, Orat. iii. p. 109 fed. Paris, 1627]. ConsUntiut 
studied with laudable diligence; but the dullness of his fancy prevented him from 
succeeding in the art of poetry, or even of rhetoric. 

' Hannibal ianus is always designated question a fact supported by such reroeet- 

m these authors by the title of king. There able authorities, Gibbon conaidera it moL- 

still exist medals struck to his honour, on plicable and incredible. It is a strangt 

which the same title is found, fl. hanni- abuse of the privilege of doubting to refoM 

BAUANO BEGi. See Kckhel, Doct. Num. all belief in a fact of such little importanra 

t. viii. p. 104. Armeniam nationesque cir- in itself, and attested thus fornudly by 

cum socias habebat, says Aur. Victor, contemporary authors and public momi- 

p. 225. The writer means the Lesser Ar- ments. St. Martin, note to Le Bmui l 

menia. Though it ii not possible to :^l.— M. 
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his brother Constantius exchanged that department, the ancient 
patrimony of their father, for the more opulent, but less martial, 
countries of the East Italy, the Western Illyricum, and Africa, 
were accustomed to revere Constans, the third of his sons, as the 
representative of the great Constantine. He fixed Dalmatius on 
the Gothic frontier, to which he annexed the government of Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Greece. The city of Caesarea was chosen for the 
readence of Hannibalianus ; and the provinces of Pontus, Cappadocia, 
and the Lesser Armenia, were designed to form the extent of his new 
kingdom. For each of these princes a suitable establishment was 
provided. A just proportion of guards, of legions, and of auxiliaries, 
was allotted for their respective dignity and defence. The ministers 
and generals who were placed about their persons were such as 
Constantine could trust to assist, and even to control, these youthfri' 
sovereigns in the exercise of their delegated power. As they advanced 
in years and experience, the limits of their authority were insensibly 
enlarged : but die emperor always reserved for himself the title of 
Augustus ; and while he showed the Cceaars to the armies and pro- 
vinces, he maintained every part of the empire in equal obedience to 
its supreme head.'^ The tranquillity of the last fourteen years of his 
feign was scarcely interrupted by the contemptible insurrection of a 
cainel-drivcr in the island of Cyprus,'* or by the active part which the 
policy of (Constantine engaged him to assume in the wars of the Goths 
and Sarmatians. 

Among the different branches of the human race, the Sarmatians 
form a very remarkable shade ; as they seem to unite the Mannm 
manners of the Asiatic barbarians with the figure and com- sannAthuu. 
|dcxion of the ancient inhabitants of Europe. According to the various 
accidents of peace and war, of alliance or conquest, the Sarmatians were 
sometimes confined to the banks of tlie Tanais, and they sometimes 
spread themselves over the immense plains which lie between the Vistula 
and the V^olga.** The care of their numerous flocks and herds, tlie 
pursuit of game, and the exercise of war, or nithcr of rapine, directed 

the vagrant motions of the Sarmatians. The moveable camps or cities, 
the ordinary reddence of tlieir wives and children, consisted only of 

** EiuebiiM (\. iv. c. '>\, 52), with a denign of exnltiug tho authority and glorr of 
ConfltuittiM, aAnns that he divided the Homan empire as a private citiien might 
have divided hk patrimony. Ilia distribution uf the pruvinoea may be ooUected ft^m 
Eiitriv|4iia, the two Victora, and the Valeaian fragment. 

* Calooenu, the obacure leader of this rebeUion, or ratjier tumult, was apprehended 
•od burnt alive in the market-place of Tamus, by the vigilance of Dalmatiua. See tha 
elder Victor, the Chronicle of Jerom, and the doubtful traditions of Theojihanea and 
Cedrenus. 

** Callariu^ has oolleciod the opinions of the ancients concerning the Kuroi>ean and 
Aaiitle fiamiatia; and M. d'Anville has applied them to mo<lcm geography ^iih the 
skin and a»*r*iracy which alway* diiftinguiah thnt excellent writer. 
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arge waggons drawn by oxen, and covered in the form of tents. The 
military strength of the nation was composed of cavalry ; and die 
custom of their warriors to lead in their band one or two spare hona 
enabled them to advance and to retreat with a rapid diligence, wliidi 
surprised the security, and eluded the pursuit, of a distant enemy.*^ 
Their poverty of iron prompted their rude industry to invent a sort 
of cuirass, which was capable of resisting a sword or javelin, though it 
was formed only of horses' hoofs, cut into thin and polished dioei, 
carefully laid over each other in the manner of scales or feathers, and 
strongly sewed upon an under garment of coarse linen,** The 
offensive arms of the Sarmatians were short daggers, long lanoea, and 
a weighty bow with a quiver of arrows. They were reduced to the 
necessity of employing fish-bones for the points of their weapons; but 
the custom of dipping them in a venomous liquor, that poisoned the 
wounds which they inflicted, is alone sufficient to prove the meet 
savage manners ; since a people impressed with a sense of humanity 
would have abhorred so cruel a practice, and a nation skilled in the 
arts of war would have disdained so impotent a resource.'* When- 
ever these barbarians issued from their deserts in quest of prey, their 
shaggy beards, uncombed locks, the fnrs with which they were covered 
from head to foot, and their fierce countenances, which seemed to 
express the innate cruelty of their minds, inspured the more dvifijwd 
provincials of Rome with horror and dismay. 

The tender Ovid, after a youth spent in the enjoyment of fame 
Their £Lnd luxury, was condemned to an hopeless exile on tlie 

!^"r*'aie"^ frozen banks of the Danube, where he was exposed, almost 
Dauube. without dcfcncc, to the fury of these monsters of the desert, 
with whose stem spirits he feared that his gentle shade might hercafber 
be confounded. In his pathetic, but sometimes unmanly lamentir 
tions,^^ he describes in the most lively colours the dress and mannei^ 

'^ Ammian. I. xvii. o. 12. Tho Sarmatian horses were castrated to present the 
mischievous accidents which might happen from the noisy and ungoyemable pairimw 
of the males. 

■• Pausauias, 1. i. [c 21, § 5] p. 50, edit. Kuhn. That inquisitive trftyeller }ad 
carefully examined a Surmatian cuirass which was preserved in the temple of Mam a- 
Mftpiufi at Athens. 

*^ Aspicis et mitti sub adunco toxica ferro, 
£t telum causas mortis habere duos. 

Ovid, ex Ponto, 1. Iv. ep. 7, rer. 11. 
See in the Recherches sur les Amdricains, tom. iL p. 236-27 1, a very cnriouB dis> 
sei'tation on poisoned darts. The venom was commonly extracted from the vegetable 
reign ; but that employed by the Scythians appears to have been drawn from the viper 
and a mixture of human blood. The use of poisoned arms, which has been spread over 
both worlds, never pr^crved a savage tribe from the arms of a disciplined enemy. 

^ The nine books of Poetical Epistles which Ovid composed during the Baven fint 
years of his melancholy exile, posscRS, besides the merit of elegance, a double valoe. 
They exhibit a picture of the human mind imdcr very singular circumfltaDoes; and 
they contain many curious ob;?ci'\'ations, which no lloman, except Ovid, could havt 
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4ie arms and inroads, of the Getae and Sarmatians, who were aseociated 
Sot the purposes of destruction ; and from the accounts of history there 
JB some reason to believe that these Sarmatians were the Jazygae, one 
of the most numerous and warlike tribes of the nation, fhe allure- 
ments of plenty engaged them to seek a permanent estaUishmeut on 
the frontiers of the empire. Soon after the reign of Augustus they 
oUiged the Dacians, who subsisted by fishing on the banks of the 
river Theiss or Tibiscus, to retire into the hilly country, and to abandon 
to the victorious Sarmatians the fertile plains of the Upper Hungary, 
which are bounded by the course of the Danube and the semicircular 
enclosure of the Carpathian mountains.^^ In this advantageous 
poation they watched or suspended the moment of attack, as they 
were provoked by injuries or appeased by presents ) they gradually 
acquired the skill of using more dangerous weapons ; and although 
the Sarmatians did not illustrate their name by any memorable ex- 
ploits, they occa^onally assisted their eastern and western neighbours, 
the Goths and the Germans, with a formidable body of cavalry. 
They lived under the irregular aristocracy of their chieftains ;^^ but 
after they had received into their bosom the fugitive Vandals, who 
yielded to the pressure of the Gothic power, they seem to have chosen 
a king from that nation, and from the illustrious race of the Astingi, 
who had formerly dwelt on the shores of the northern ocean.^^ 

This motive of enmity must have inflamed the subjects of conten- 
tion which perpetually arise on the confines of warlike and TheOothio 
independent nations. The Vandal princes were stimulated aj>.'33i. 
by fear and revenge; the Gothic kings aspired to extend their 
dominion from the Euxine to the frontiers of Germany; and the 

an opportunity of making. Every circumstance which tends to illustrate the history 
of the harbanans has been drawn together by the very accurate Count de Buat, Hist. 
Ancienne des Peuples de I'Europe, tom. iy. c. zvi. p. 286-317. 

^ The Sarmatian Jazygn were settled on the banks of the Pathissus or l^biacus, when 
Pliny, in the year 79, published his Natural History. See 1. iv. c. 25. In the time of 
Stiabo and Ovid, sixty or seventy years before, they appear to have inhabited beyond 
the Qets, along the coast of the Euxine. 

^ Prindpes Sarmatarum Jazygum penes quos civit&tis regimen . . . plebem quoque 
et Tim equittmi, qui solA Talent, offerebaut. Tacit. Hist. iii. 5. This offer wss made 
in the dTil war between Vitellius and Vespasian. 

* This hypothesis of a Vandal king reigning over Sarmatian subjects seems necea- 
MTf to reconcile the Goth Jomandes with the Greek and Latin historians of Constan- 
tine. It may be obecrved that Isidore, who lived in Spain under the dominion of the 
Gotha, gives them for enemies, not the Vandals, but the Sarmatians. See his Chronicle 
in GroUus, p. 709.* 

* It is now generally admitted that the of his race, his views have been genersUj 
Sarmatians were Slavonians. They are rejected. The two most powerful Sarma- 
fint mentioned by Herodotus (iv. 2 1, 1 1 ( », tian tribes were the Roxolani and Jazyges: 
Mq.) under the name of Seuromatse, and the name of the latter is probably the 
their name is identified in the most ancient Slavonian word jazyk, " speech, langusge." 
SlaTic chronicles with Srb, Sirb, or Ser- Niebuhr. Kleine Schrifben, vol. i.p. 394; 
viaoa. Scha£uik, it is true, denies that Neumann, Die Volker des siidlichcn Rum- 
theSirmatianswere Slavonians, but though lands, p. 13; Schafarik, Slawiache Altor- 
bB a ithority on the history and antiquities Ihiimcry voL i. p. 368, 90q» — S. 
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wHters of the Maroe, a small riyer which falls into the TheisBy wen 
stained with the blood of the contending barbarians. Aftei* soum 
experience of the superior strength and numbers of their adversaries^ 
the Sarmatians implored the protection of the Roman monarch, who 
beheld with pleasure the discord of the nations, but who was justly 
alarmed by the progress of the Gothic arms. As soon as ConstantiDe 
had declared himself in favour of the weaker party, the haughty 
Araric, king of the Goths, instead of expecting the attack of the 
legions, boldly passed the Danube, and spread terror and devastatioD 
through the province of Msesia. To oppose the inroad of this 
destroying host the aged emperor took the field in person ; but (m 
this occasion either his conduct or his fortune betrayed the gloiy 
which he had acquired in so many foreign and domestic wars. He 
had the mortification of seeing his troops fly before an inconsiderable 
detachment of the barbarians, who pursued them to the edge of their 
fortified camp, and obliged him to consult his safety by a precipitate 
and ignominious retreat* The event of a second and more BucceaeAil 
action retrieved the honour of the Roman name ; and the powen of 
art and discipline prevailed, after an obstinate contest, over the efforts 
of irregular valour. The broken army of the Goths abandoned the 
field of battle, the wasted province, and the passage of the Danube : 
A.D. 332. ^^^ although the eldest of the sons of Constantine was 
April 20. permitted to supply the place of his father, the merit of the 
victory, which difinscd universal joy, was ascribed to the auspicious 
counsels of the cmjx»n)r himself. 

He contributed at least to improve this advantage by his negocia* 
tions with the free and warlike people of Chersonesus,^* whose capital, 

** I may stand in need of some apology for having used, without scruple, the 
authority of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, in aU that relates to the wars and n^god- 
ations of the Chersonites. I am aware that he was a Qreek of the tenth oeDtury, tnd 
that his accounts of ancient history are frequently confused and fabulous. £kit on 
this occasion his narrative is, for the most part, consistent and probable; nor is then 
much difficulty in conceiving that an em|)oror might have access to some secrei 
archives which had escapot^ the diligence of meaner historians. For the situation iii4 
history of Chersone, sne iVyssunel, des Peuples barbares qui ont habits les Bordfdu 
Danube, c. xvi. 84-90.*' 

* Gibbon states that Constantino was Taurio peninsula, then possessed by the 

defeated by the Gk)ths in a first battle, kings of the Cimmerian Bosphonis, and 

No ancient author mentions such an event, that the city of Cherson alone furnished 

It is, no doubt, a mistake in Gibbon. St. succours to the Romans. The English 

Mau^in, note to Le Beau, i. 324. — M. historian is also mistaken in saying that 

*> Gibbon has confounded the inha- the Stcphanephoros of the Choraonites 



bitants of the city of Cherson, the ancient a perpetual magistrate: since it is otjsy to 

Chersonesus, with the people of the Cher- discover, from the great number of St«- 

sonesus Taurica. If he had read ^^dth phauephoroi mentioned by Constantiiw 

more attention the chapter of Constantinus Porphyrogenitus, that they were annual 

Pf)rph}T<^)genitus from which this nar- magistrateR, like almost all those wbidi 

rative is derived, ho would have seen that governed the Grecian republics. Sl 

the author clearly distinguisIiMH the re- Martin, note to Le Beau, i. 326.— M. 
public of Cherson from the rem of the 
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lituate on the western coast of the Tauric or Crinusan peninsula, stiL 
retained some vestiges of a Grecian colony, and was governed by a 
perpetual ma^strate, assbted by a council of senators, emphatically 
styled the Fathers of the City. The Cbersonites were animated 
against the Goths by the memory of the wars which, in the preceding 
century, they had maintained with unequal forces against the invaders 
of their country. They were connected with the Romans by the 
mutual benefits of commerce ; as they n^ere supplied from the provinces 
of Asia with com and manufactures, which they purchased with their 
only productions, salt, wax, and hides. Obedient to the requisition 
of Constantine, they prepared, under the conduct of their magistrate 
Diogenes, a considerable army, of which the principal strength con- 
Msted in cross-bows and military chariots. The speedy march and 
intrepid attack of the Chersonites, by diverting the attention of the 
Goths, assisted the operations of the Imperial generals. The Goths, 
vanquished on every side, were driven into the mountains, where, in 
the course of a severe campaign, above an hundred thousand were 
computed to have perished by cold and hunger. Peace was at length 
granted to their humble supplications ; the eldest son of Araric was 
accepted as the most valuable hostage ; and Constantino endeavoured 
to convince their chiefs, by a liberal distribution of honours and 
rewards, how far the friendship of the Romans was preferable to 
their enmity. In the expressions of his gratitude towards tiie faithful 
Chersonites, the empen)r was still more magnificent The pride of 
the nation was gratified by the splendid and almost royal decorations 
bestowed on their magistrate and his successors. A perpetual ex- 
emption from all duties was stipulated for their vessels which traded 
to the ports of the Black Sea. A regular subsidy was pnunised, of 
iron, com, oil, and of every supply which cuuld be useful either in 
peace or war. But it was thought that the Sanuatians were sufficiently 
rewarded by their deliverance from impending min ; and the emperi>r, 
perhaps with too strict an economy, deducted some part of the expenses 
of the war fn)m the customary gratifications which were allowed to 
that turbulent nation. 

Exasperated by this apparent neglect, Uic Sannatians soon forgot, 
with the levity of Imrbfuians, the services which they had Kxpoigtui, 
8o lately received, and the dangers which still threatened SlmluMM. 
their safety. Their inroads on Uie tcrritor)' of the empire ^'^' *•*• 
pruvqked the indignation of ("onstantine to leave them to their fate; 
and he no longer opposed the ambition of Geberic, a renowned 
warrior, who had recently ascended the Gothic throne. Wisumar, 
the Vandal king, whilst, alone and unassisted, he defended bit 
Juwini^nis with uiida iiU'U c*uunuu% was vanquishe^l and vlain in a 
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decisive battle which swept away the flower of the Sarmatian yoaih.* 
The remainder of the nation embraced the desperate expedient of 
arming their slaves, a hardy race of hunters and herdsmen, by whose 
tumultuary aid they revenged then: defeat, and expelled the mvader 
from their confines. But they soon discovered that they had ex- 
changed a foreign for a domestic enemy, more dangerous and more 
implacable. Enraged by their former servitude, elated by their 
present glory, the slaves, under the name of Limigantes, claimed and 
usurped the possession of the country which they had saved. Their 
masters, unable to withstand the ungovemed fury of the populace^ 
preferred the hardships of exile to the tyranny of their senranta. 
Some of the fugitive Sarmatians solicited a less ignominious depen- 
dence under the hostile standard of the Goths. A more numerous 
band retired beyond the Carpathian mountains, among the Quadi, 
Uieir German aUies, and were easily admitted to share a superfluous 
waste of uncultivated land. But the far greater part of the distressed 
nation turned their eyes towards the fruitful provinces of Rome. 
Imploring the protection and forgiveness of the emperor, they solemnly 
promised, as subjects in peace, and as soldiers in war, the most 
inviolable fidelity to the empire which should graciously receive them 
into its bosom. According to the maxims adopted by Probus and his 
successors, the ofiers of this barbarian colony were eagerly accepted; 
and a competent portion of lands in the provinces of Pannonia, 
Thrace, Macedonia, and Italy, were hnraediately assigned for the 
habitation and subsistence of three hundred thousand Sarmatians.^ 

By chastising the pride of the Goths, and by accepting the homage 
Death and of a suupUant uatiou, Constantino asserted the majesty of 

funeral of '^'^ . ' . 

conatantiiie. the Romau empire; and the ambassadors of Ethiopia, 
July 36.* Persia, and the most remote countries of India, congratu- 
lated the peace and prosperity of his government.^* If he reckoned 



^ The Gk)thic and Sarinatian wtirs aro related in bo broken and imperfect a 
that I have been obliged to compare the following writers^ who mutually aupply, 
rect, and illustrate each other. Those who will take the same trouble may aoquira a 
right of criticising my narrative. Ammianus, 1. xvii. c. 12. Anonym. Yalesian. p. 715. 
Eutropius, X. 7 [4]. Sextus Rufus de Provinciia, c. 26. Jidian, Orat. i. p. 9, and 
Spanheim, Comment, p. 94. Uierouym. in Chron. Euseb. in Vit. Constantin. L ir. 
c. 6. Socrates, 1. i. c. 18. Sozomen, 1. i. c. 8. Zosimus, 1. ii. [c. 21] p. 108. Jor- 
nandes de Reb. G^ticis, c. 22. Isidonia in Chron. p. 709; in Hist. Gothorom QrotiL 
Constantin. Porphyrogenitus de Administrat. Imperii, c. 53, p. 208, edit. Meunii^ 
[p. 144 sqq. ed. Paris ; voL iii. p. 244 sqq. ed. Bonn]. 

^ Eusebius (in Vit. Const. 1. iv. c. 50) remai-ks tlu'ee circumstances relatiTe to thsM 

* Qibbon supposes that this war to <k Sarmatians for the ravages they had com- 

place because Constantine had deducted mitted, he withheld the sums which it had 

dk part of the customary gratifications been the custom to bestow. St. Martiii, 

granted by his prodocessors to the Sarma- note to Le Beau, i. ;i27. — M. 
tians. Nothing of this kind appears in *> Compare, on this V3ry obscure but 

the authors. We see, on the contnu-y, remarkable war, Mauso, Leben CoMtas- 

that after his victory, and to puuish the tins, p. 195.— M. 
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among the favours of fortune the death of his eldest son, of 
his nephew, and perhaps of his wife, he enjoyed an uninterrupted 
ilow of private as well as public felicity till the thirtieth year of his 
reign ; a period which none of his predecessors, since Augustus, had 
been permitted to celebrate. Constantine survived that solemn festival 
about ten months ; and, at the mature age of sixty-four, after a short 
illness, he ended his memorable life at the palace of ^.0.337. 
Aquyrion,* in the suburbs of Nicomedia, whither he had •*vm- 
retired for the benefit of the air, and with the hope of recruiting his 
exhausted strength by the use of the w&rm baths. The excessive 
demonstrations of grie^ or at least of mourning, surpassed whatever 
had been practised on any former occasion. Notwithstanding the 
cdaims of the senate and people of ancient Rome, the corpse of the 
deceased emperor, according to his last request, was transported to 
the city which was destined to preserve the name and memory of its 
founder. The body of Constantine, adorned with the vain symbols 
of greatness, the purple and diadem, was deposited on a golden bed 
in one of the apartments of the palace, which for that purpose had 
been splendidly furnished and illuminated. The forms of the court 
were strictly maintained. Every day, at the appointed hours, the 
principal officers of the state, the army, and the household, approaching 
the person of their sovereign with bended knees and a composed 
countenance, offered their respectful homage as seriously as if he had 
been still alive. From motives of policy, this theatrical representation 
was for some time continued ; nor could flattery neglect the oppor- 
tunity of remarking that Constantine alone, by the peculiar indulgence 
of Heaven, had reigned after his death.^^ 

But this reign could subsist only in empty pageantry ; and it was 
soon discovered that the will of the most absolute monarch Factions or 
is seldom obeyed when his subjects have no longer anything *** "*^ 
to hope from his fetvour, or to dread frY)m his resentment The same 
ministers and generals who bowed with such reverential awe before 
the inanimate corpse of their deceased sovereign were engaged in 
secret consultations to exclude his two nephews, Dalmatius and 
Hannihalianus, from the share which he had assigned them in the 

IndiftDS. 1. Thej^ came firom the ahoree of the eastern ocean ; a description which 
might be appUed to the coast of China or Coromandel. 2. They presented shining 
gems and unknown animals. 3. They protested their kings had erected statues to 
represent the supreme majesty of Constantine. 

^ Funus relattmi in urbem sui nominis, quod sane P. R. i^;errime tolii. Aureliua 
Victor [de Cesar, c. 41]. Constantine prepared for himself a stately tomb in the 
chuivh of the Holy Apotftlev. Euseb. 1. iv. c. 60. The beet, and indeed almost the 
only aoeoimt of the sickness, death, and funeral of Constantine, is contained ia 
the finurth book of his Life by Eusebius. 



CftUed Achyron by St. Jerome (Chron. anno 23S3), and Achiron by Victor.— & 
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Bucceasion of the empire. We are too imperfectly acquainted witL 
the court of Constantine to form any judgment of the real modva 
which influenced the leadera of the conspiracy; unless we should 
suppose that they were actuated by a spirit of jealousy and revenge 
against the praefect Ablavius, a proud favourite, who had long directed 
the counsels and abused the confidence of the late emperor. He 
arguments by which they solicited the concurrence of the soldiers and 
people are of a more obvious nature : and they might with deoencj, 
as well as truth, insist on the superior rank of the children of Om- 
stantine, the danger of multiplying the number of sovereigns, and the 
impending mischiefs which threatened the republic, from the discord 
of 80 many rival princes who were not connected by the tender 
sympathy of fraternal affection. The intrigue was conducted widi 
zeal and secrecy, till a loud and unanimous declaration was procured 
from the troops that they would suffer none except the sons of thar 
lamented monarch to reign over the Roman empire.** The younger 
Dalmatlus, who was united with his collateral relations by the ties of 
friendship and interest, is allowed to have inherited a considerable 
share of the abilities of the great Constantine ; but, on this occasion, 
he does not appear to have concerted any measures for supporting 
by arms the just claims which himself and his royal brother derived 
from the liberality of their uncle. Astonished and overwhelmed by 
the tide of popular fury, they seem to have remained, without the 
power of flight or of resistance, in the hands of their implacable 
enemies. Their fate was suspended till the arrival of Constantius, the 
second/' and perhaps the most favoured, of the sons of Constantine. 
The voice of the dying emperor had recommended the care of his 
MajwAcrc of funcral to the piety of Constantius ; and that prince, by the 
the princes, yicinity of his eastern station, could easily prevent the 
diligence of his brothers, who resided in their distant government of 
Italy and Gaul. As soon as he had taken possession of the palace of 
(Constantinople, his first Ciire was to remove the apprehensions of his 
kinsmen, by a solemn oath which he pledged for their security. His 
next employment was to find some specious pretence which might 
release his conscience from the obligation of an imprudent promise. 
The arts of fraud were made subservient to the designs of cruelty ; 
and a manifest forgery was attested by a person of the most sacred 

■•* Eusebius (1. iv. c. 68) terminates his narrative by this loyal declaration of the 
troops, and avoids all the invidious circumstances of the subsequent massacre. 

^ The character of Dalmatius is advantageously, though condsely, drawn by 
EutropiuB (x. 9 [5]). Dalmatius Csesar prosperrimA indole, neque patnio abamiliii. 
haitd mnlto post oppressus est factiouc militari. As both Jerom and the Alexaudriac 
Chi*oniole mention the thu'd year oi the Cocsar, which did not commence till the 
18th or 24th of September, a.d. oo7, it is cert^un that these military faction* con 
lin'ioJ above four months. 
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character. From the hands of the bishop of Nicomedia, Constaatiua 
received a fatal scroll, affirmed to be the genuine testament of his 
fiiUher ; in which the emperor expressed his suspicions that he had 
been poisoned by his brothers ; and conjured his sons to revenge his 
death, and to consult their own safety, by the punishment of the 
guilty.*® Whatever reasons might have been alleged by these 
unfortunate princes to defend their life and honour against so incre- 
dible an accusation, they were silenced by the furious clamours of the 
soldiers, who declared themselves, at once, their enemies, their judges, 
and their executioners. The spirit, and even the forms, of legal 
proceedings were repeatedly violated in a promiscuous massacre; 
which involved the two uncles of Constantius, seven of his cousins, of 
whom Dalmatius and Hannibalianus were the most illustrious, the 
Patrician Optatus, who had married a sister of the late emperor, and 
the praefect Ablavius, whose power and riches had inspired him ^iith 
some hopes of obtaining the purple. If it were necessary to aggravate 
the horrors of this bloody scene, we might add that Constantius 
himself had espoused the daughter of his uncle Julius, and that he 
had bestowed his sister in marriage on his cousin Hannibalianus. 
These alliances, which the policy of Constantine, regardless of the 
public prejudice,^^ had formed between the several branches of the 
Imperial house, served only to convince mankind that these princes 
were as cold to the endearments of conjugal affection, as they were 
insensible to the ties of consanguinity and the moving entreaties of 
youth and innocence. Of so numerous a family, Gallus and Julian 
alone, the two youngest children of Julius Constantius, were saved 
from the hands of the assassins, till their rage, satiated with slaughter, 
had in some measure subsided. The emperor Constantius, who, in 

** I have related this singular anecdote on the authority of Philostorgius, I. ii. c. 16. 
But if such a pretext was ever used by Constantius and his adherents, it was laid 
aside with contempt as soon as it served their immediate purpose. Athanasius 
(torn. 1 p. 856) [ad Monach. c. 69, torn. i. p. 304, ed. Bened. Petav. 1777] mentions 
the oath which Constantius had taken for the security of his kinsmen.* 

** Conjugia sobrinanmi diu ignorata, tempore addito percrebuisse. Tacit. Anna!, 
xii. 6, and Lipsius ad loc. The repeal of the ancient law, and the practice of five 
hundred years, were insufficient to eradicate the prejudices of the Romans, who still 
considered the marriages of oousins-german as a species of imperfect incest (Augustin 
de Civitate Dei, xv. 6); and Julian, whose mind was biassed by superstition and 
resentment, stigmatises these unnatural alliances between his own cousins with tho 
opprobrious epithet of ytu*^ n •» ymuJit (Orat. vii. p. 228). The jurisprudence 
of tho canons has since revived and enforced this prohibition, without being able 
to introduce it either into the civil or the common law of Europe. See, on the sub- 
ject of these marriages, Taylor's Civil Law, p. 331; Brouer, de Jure Connub. 1. ii. 
c. 12; Hericourt, des Loix Eccl^astiques, part iiL c. 5; Fleury, Institutions du 
Droit Canonique, tom. i. p. 331, Paris, 1767; and Fra Paolo, Istoria del Coneilio 
Trident. 1. viii. 

* The authority of Philostorgius is so in his history as certain, while in the not« 
•nspicioiis as not to be sufficient to esta- he appears to doulr ti.^^. 
bHiJi this fiMst. which Gibbon has inserted 
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tlie absence of his brothers, was the most obiioxiouB to guilt and 
/eproach, discovered, on some future occasions, a faint and tranuem 
remorse for those cruelties which the perfidious counsels of hii 
ministers, and the irresistible violence of the troops, had extorted 
from his unexperienced youth.** 

The massacre of the Flavian race was succeeded by a new divbtoD 
Diriiian <A of the provuices, which was ratified in a personal interviev 
?1 M?!"' of the three brothers. Constantine, the eldest of the 
8epu 11. CsBsars, obtained, with a certain pre-eminence of rank, the 
possession of the new capital, which bore his own name and that of 
his father. Thrace and the countries of the East were allotted ftr 
the patrimony of Constantius ; and Constans was acknowledged as 
the lawful sovereign of Italy, Africa, and the western lUyricum. The 
armies submitted to their hereditary right, and they condescended, 
after some delay, to accept from the Roman senate the title of 
Auffustu^. When they first assumed the reins of government, the 
eldest of these princes was twenty-one, the second twenty, and the 
third only seventeen, years of age.** 

While the martial nations of Europe followed the standards of hie 

_ brothers, Constantius, at the head of the effeminate troops 

ofpe^ia. of Asia, was left to sustain the wei^^ht of the Persian war. 

A.v. 310* 

At the decease of Constantino, the throne of the East was 
filled by Sapor, son of Hormouz, or Hormisdas, and grandson of 
Narses, who, after the victory of Galerius, had humbly confessed the 
superiority of the Roman power. Although Sapor was in the thirtieth 
year of his long reign, he was still in the vigour of youth, as the date 
of his accession, by a very strange fatality, had preceded that of his 
birth. The wife of Hormouz remained pregnant at the time of her 
husband's death, and the uncertainty of the sex, as well as of the 
event, excited the ambitious hopes of the princes of the house of 
Sassan. The apprehensions of civil war were at length removed by 
the positive assurance of the Magi that the widow of Hormouz had 
conceived, and would safely produce a son. Obedient to the voice of 
superstition, the Persians prepared, without delay, the ceremony of 
his coronation. A royal bed, on which the queen lay in state, was 
exhibited in tlie midst of the palace ; the diadem was placed on the 

^ Julian ((ul S. P. Q. Athen. p. 270) charges his cousin Constantius with the whok 
guilt of a massacre from which he himself so narrowly escaped. His assertion is con- 
firmed by AthauasiuB, who, for reasons of a very different nature, was not less an 
enemy of Constantius (tom. i. p. 856 [tom. i. p. '304, ed. Bened.]). Zosimuii TiL 40] 
joins in the same accusation. But the three abbreviators, Eutropius and the Victon, 
use very qualifying expressions ; — ** siuente potius quam jubente;" "incertumquo 
suasore;" " vi militum." 

" Euseb. in Vit. Constantin. 1. iv. c. 69. Zosimus, 1. ii. [c. 39] p. 1 1 7. Idat. in Chron. 
See two notes of Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 1086-1091. The reigD 
of the eldest brother at Constantinople is noticed only in the Alexandrian Chronicle. 
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spol which might be suppoccHl to conceal the future heir of Artaxerxcfi, 
and the proBtrate satraps adored the majesty of their invisible and 
insensible sovereign.^^ If any credit can be given to this marveUous 
tale, which seems, however, to be countenanced by the manners of 
the people and by the extraordinary duration of his reign, we must 
adaiire not only the fortune but the genius of Sapor. In the soft 
sequestered education of a Per^an harem the royal youth could 
diaoover the importance of exercising the vigour of his mind and 
body, and by his personal merit deserved a throne on wnich he had 
been seated while he was yet unconscious of the duties and tempta- 
tions of absolute power. His minority was exposed to the almost 
inevitable calamities of domestic discord ; his capital was surprised 
and plundered by Thair, a powerful king of Yemen or Arabia, and 
the majesty of the royal family was degraded by the captivity of a 
prinoeas, the sister of the deceased king. But as soon as Sapor 
attained the age of manhood the presumptuous Thair, his nation, and 
his country, fell beneath the first effort of the young warrior, who 
used his victory with so judicious a mixture of rigour and clemency 
that he obtained from the fears and gratitude of the Arabs the 
title of Dhoulacnaf^ or protector of the nation.^^ 

The ambition of the Persian, to whom his enemies ascribe the 
Tirtues of a soldier and a statesman, was animated by the 
desire of revenging tlie disgrace of his fathers, and of MMifiotiimui 
wresting from the hands of the Romans the five provinces 
beyond the Tigris. The military fame of Constantine, and the real 
or apparent strength of his government, suspended the attack, and, 
while the hostile conduct of Sapor provoked the resentment, his artful 
negodations amused the patience of tlie Imperial court The death 
€if Constantine was the signal of war,^' and the actual condition of 

•• AgmthiM, who lived in the rixth century, is the author of thin story (1. iv. p. la:*, 
edit. I^vre [c. '11*, p. 262, e<l. Bonn] ). He derived his information from some 
eztractji of the Penian Chroniclee, obtained and traiijilute<l by the interpreter i^ergiui 
daring hb embassy at that court. The coronation of the mother of Sapor is like* 
wbe mentioned by Schikard (Tarikh, |». 1 16) and d'Herbelot (Biblioth^ue Orientale. 

* D'Herbelot, Biblioth^quo Orientale, p. 764> 

** Sextus Kufus (c. 26 ), who on this occasion is no contemptible authority, aiRnns 
9t the Peraiaiis sued in vain for peace, and that Constantine was prejiariug to march 

* The author of the Zenut-uI-Tarikh niuiie ; it moans Zoulaktaf, the I»rd of th<* 
ilatea that the lady herself affimied her Shou Idem, from hiMflirectin^ the shoulden 
belief of this from the extmordinary live- of his captives to be pierced and then db 
lineas of the infant, (UmI its lying on the located by a Htring passed through them, 
right side. Those who are ssge on sucli Eastern authors are a^^'eeii with rewpet-t 
subjects must determine what right she to the origin of this title. Malcolm, i. 81. 
had to be tMieitive fn>m these ■yniptouis. GibUm took his derivation from d'Hei- 
Makulnu ilbt. of IVrsia, i. K3. — M. U'lut, who ^ives both, the latter ou Um 

^ Oibboo. aocording to Sir J. Malcolm, authority of the Leb. Tarikh.-M. 
kaagrvtttly mistak<w the derivation of thb 
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;Ik* Syrian and Armenian frontier seemed to encourage the Peiaau 
l)y the prospect of a rich spoil and an easy conquest The exampk 
of the massacres of the palace diffused a spirit of licentiousneas aiid 
sedition among the troops of the East, who were no longer restrained 
l)y their habits of obedience to a veteran commander. By the pru- 
dence of Constantius, who, from the interview with his brothen in 
Pannonia, immediately hastened to the banks of the Euphrates, the 
legions were gradually restored to a sense of duty and discipline; 
but the season of anarchy had permitted Sapor to form the siege of 
Nisibis, and to occupy several of the most important fortresses cf 
Mesopotamia.^^ In Armenia the renowned Tiridates had long en- 
joyed the peace and glory which he deserved by his valour and 
Kdelity to the cause of Rome.^ The firm alliance which he nudn- 
tainod with Constantine was productive of spiritual as well as of 
temporal benefits ; by the conversion of Tiridates the character of a 
splint was applied to tliat of a hero, the Christian faith was preached 
and established from the Euphrates to the shores of the Caspian, and 
Armenia was attached to the empire by the double ties of policy and 
of religion. But as many of the Armenian nobles still refused to 
abandon the plurality of their gods and of their wives, the puUic 
tranquillity was disturbed by a discontented faction, which insulted 
the feeble age of their sovereign, and impatiently expected the hour 
A.n. W2. of his death. lie died at length, after a reign of fifty-six 
St. M. * years, and the fortune of the Armenian monarchy expired 
with Tiridates. His lawful heir was driven into exile, the Christian 
priests were either murdered or expelled from their churches, the 
barbarous tribes of Albania were solicited to descend from their 
mountiiins, and two of the most powerful governors, usurping the 
ensigns or the powers of royalty, implored the assistance of Sapor, 
and opened the gates of their cities to the Persian garrisons. The 
(^^hristian ]virty, under the guidance of the archbishop of Artaxata, 
the immi^J'ate successor of St. Gregory the Illuminator, had recoura 
to the piety of Constiintius. After the troubles had continued about 
three years, Antiochus, one of the officers of the household, executed 

ajijainRt them : yet the pupcrior weiglit of tlie tcBtimony of Eiisebius obligM ns to 
admit tlie preliminaries, if not the ratification, of the treaty. See Tillomont, Hiit 
des Emperours, torn. iv. p. 420.'* " Julian. Omi. i. p. 20. 



* Constantine had endeavoured to allay latter against Christianity. Armenia 

the fury (»f the persecutions which, at the the first nation which embraced Chrii^ 

instirration of the Ma^ and the Jews, tianity. About the year 27G it was ths 

Sapor ha^l commenced against the Chris- i-elicnon of the king, the nobles, an<l the 

tianrf Kuseb. Vit. Hist. Theod. i. 23. pi^oplo of Armenia. From St. Huiint 

SoKjm. ii. c. 8, 15. — M. Supplement to Le Beau, v. L p. 78. C<ni»- 

^ Tiridates had sustained a war against pare Profibce to History of Vartan, bylVo 

&f}xximln. caused by the hatred of the feisor Neumann, p ix. — ^M. 
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with miocess the Imperial commission of restoring Chosroes, the son 
of Tiridates, to the throne of his fathers, of distributing honcmrs and 
rewards among the faithful servants of the house of Arsaces, and of 
proclaiming a general amnesty, which was accepted by the greater 
part of the rebellious satraps. But the Romans derived more honour 
than advantage from this revolutioa Chosroes was a prince of a 
puny stature and a pusillanimous spirit Unequal to the fatigues of 
war, averse to the society of mankind, he withdrew from his capital 
to a retired palace, which he built on the banks of the river Eleu- 
therus, and in the centre of a shady grove, where he consumed his 
▼acant hours in the rural sports of hunting and hawking. To secure 
this inglorious ease, he submitted to the conditions of peace which 
Sapor condescended to impose : the payment of an annual tribute, 
and the restitution of the fertile province of Atropatene, which the 
courage of Tiridates and the victorious arms ofGalerius had annexed 
to the Armenian monarchy.^^ 

* Jnlbn. Ont. L p. 20, 21. MoeeB of Chorene, 1. ii. c. 89, 1. ui. c. 1-9, p. 226-240. 
Tha perfect agreement between the vague hints of the contemporary orator and the 
cueumstantkl narrative of the national hiatorian, gives light to the former and weight 
to the latter. For the credit of Moses it may be likewise observed that the name of 
Antiochua is found a few years before in a civil office of inferior dignity. See GkKie- 
Cray, Cod. Theod. torn. vi. p. 350.* 

« " Gibbon has endeavoured in his His- reasons which induced Constantino, at the 

tory to make use of the information close of his life, to make war upon tha 

ftimished by Moses of Chorene, the only Persians, or of the motives which detained 

Armeoian historian then translated into Constantius so long in the East ; he does 

Latin. Qibbon has not perceived all the not even mention them.*' — St. Martin, note 

ehroQological difficulties which occur in on Le Beau, vol. i. p. 406. 

the narrative of that writer. He has not The following is St. Martin's account of 

thought of all the critical discussions this period of Armenian history. Tiridates, 

which his text ought to undergo before it the first Christian king of Armenia, died 

can be combined with the relations of the in ▲.d. 314, and his son Chosroes II. was 

western writers. From want of this atten- placed on the throne by a Roman anny 

tkm Qibbon has made the frets which he commanded by Antiochiis. This was 

baa drawn from this source more erro- during the reign of Licinius in the East. 

peons than thej are in the original. This Chosroes was succeeded in 322 by his son 

iudgment applies to all which the English Diran. Diran was a weak prince, and in 

historian has derived from the Armenian the sixteenth year of his reign, a.d. 337, 

author. I have made the History of Moses was betrayed into the power of Sapor, the 

a subject of particular attention ; and it is Persian king, by the treachery of his cham- 

with confidence that I offer the results, berloin and the Persian governor of Atn>> 

which I insert here, and which will appear patene or Aderbaidjan. Ho was blinded: 

in tha course of my notes. In order to Lis wife and his son Arsaces shared his 

form a judgment of the difference which captivity, but the princes and nobles of 

exists between me and Qibbon, I ^ill con- Armenia claimed the protection of Rome, 

tant myself with remarking that through- Constantino espoused their cause and de- 

out he has committed an anachronism of clared war against the Persians, but he 

thirty ^rears, from whence it follows that died almost immediately afterwards. The 

he assigns to the reign of Constantius war, however, was carried on by his son 

many events which took place during that Constantius. The king of Persia at- 

of Coostantine. He could not therefore tempted to make himself master of Ar- 

H i aca m tha true connection which exists menia, but the brave resistance of the 

between the Roman history and that of people, the advance of Constantius, and 

Aimriffk, or form a correct notion of the a defeat which his army sniEBrad at Oskha 
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During the long period of the reign of Constantius the proiiiieei 
_ ,. , of the East were afflicted by the calamities of the Persiaii 
war, war. 1 he irregular incursions of the hght troops alter- 

nately spread terror and devastation beyond the Tigris and 
beyond the Euphrates, from the gates of Ctesiphon to ^ose of 
Antioch ; and this active service was performed by the Arabs of the 
desert, who wei'e divided in their interest and affections, some of 
their independent chiefs being enlisted in the party of Sapor, whikt 
others had engaged their doubtful fidelity to the emperor.** The 
more grave and important operations of the war were conducted with 
equal vigour ; and the armies of Rome and Persia encountered each 
other in nine bloody fields, in two of which Constantius himaeir 
commanded in ]>erson.^ The event of the day was most oommonly 
Battle of adverse to the Romans, but in the battle of Singaia their 
▲.D. 348. imprudent valour had almost achieved a signal and deciaTe 
victory. The stationary troops of Singara ** retired on the approach 
of Sapor, who passed the Tigris over three bridges, and oocuped 
near the village of Hilleh an advantageous camp, whicli, by the 
labour of his numerous pioneers, he surrounded in one day with a 
deep ditch and a lofty reimport His formidable host, when it was 
drawn out in order of battle, covered the banks of the river, the 

^ Ainmianus (xiv. 4) gives a lively description of tlie wandering and predatory 
life uf the Saracens, who stretched from the confines of AsevTia to the cataractg a 
the Nile. It appears from tike adventures of Malchus, which Jorom has related in so 
entertaining a manner, that the high road between Benca and Edessa was infested by 
these robbei-s. See Hierouym. torn. i. p. 25(». 

^ We shall take from Kiitropiua the general idea of the war (x. 10 [tj]), A Peimi 
enim mnlta et gravia porpessus, avepa captis oppidis, obsessis urbibus, etcsis exercitibvu, 
nuUumque ei contra Saporem prosperum prwlium fuit, nisi quod apud Singaram, &c. 
This honest account is cuufirmed by the hints of Ammianus, Rufus, and JeronL TIm 
two first orations of Julian, and the third oration of Libanius, exhibit a more flattering 
picture; but the rec<\ntation of both those orators after the death of Constantiui, 
while it restores us to the possession of the truth, degrades their own character and 
that of the empcor. The commentary of Spanheim on the first oration of Julian n 
profusely learned. See likewise the judicious observations of Tillemont, Hist, del 
Emiiei-eurs, tom. iv. p. G5G. 



in Armenia, and the failure before Nisibis, flatterer (whose name is unknown) pub- 

forced Shah pour to submit to terms of li;the<l the Itineraries of Alexander and 

peace. Diran and his son were released Trajan, in order to direct the tktoriim 

Irom captivity; but Diran refused to as- Constantius in the footHiep>< uf thosejT^ 

cend the throne, and retired to an ob- conquerors of the East. Tlie former of 

scure retreat, and his son Arsaces was these has been published for the finttime 

crowned kinjf of Armenijv. Arsaces pur- by M. Angelo Mai (Milan, 1817, repnnt«d 

sued a vacillating policy between the in- at Frankfort, 1818). It adds 80 HUleto 

fluence of Rome and Pei^ia, and the Wiir our knowledge of Alexander's campaigns, 

recommenced in the year 345. At least that it only excites our regret that H if 

that wsis the period of tho expedition of not the Itinerary of Trajan, of whose eaiton 

Confltautius to t)ie East See St. Martin, victories wo have no distiiu't roocrcL — M- 
additions to Lo Beau, vol. i. pp. 40d, ^ On the site of Siugara, fee apM^ 

vq.f 442, V7.— Abridgo<l from M. vol. ii. p. b7. — S 
* It \IRW during this WiU* tliut :i bold 
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adjacent heights, and the whole extent of a plain of above twelve 
miles which separated tlie two armies. Both were alike impatient to 
engage, but the barbarians, after a slight resistance, fled in disorder, 
unable to resist, or desirous to weary, the strength of the heavy 
legions, who, Cunting with heat and thirst, pursued them across the 
pl^, and cut in pieces a line of cavalry clothed in complete armour, 
which had been posted before the gates of the camp to protect their 
retreat Constantius, who was hurried along in the pursuit, attempted, 
without effect, to restrain the ardour of his troops, by representing to 
them the dangers of the approaching night, and the certainty of 
completing their success with the return of day. As they depended 
much more on their own valour than on the experience or the abilities 
of their chief, they silenced by their clamours his timid remonstrances, 
and, rushing with fury to the charge, filled up the ditch, broke down 
the rampart, and dispersed themselves through the tents to recruit 
their exhausted strength, and to enjoy the rich harvest of their 
labours But the prudent Sapor had watched the moment of victory. 
His army, of which the greater part, securely posted on the heights, 
had been spectators of the action, advanced in silence and under the 
shadow of the night, and his Persian archers, guided by the illu- 
mination of the camp, poured a shower of arrows on a disarmed and 
licentious crowd. The sincerity of history ^^ declares Uiat the Romans 
were vaiu^uished with a dn^adful slaughter, and that the flying rem- 
nant of the legions was exposed to the most intolerable hardships. 
Even the tenderness of panegyric, confessing that the glory of the 
emperor was sullied by the disobedience of his soldiers, chooses to 
draw a veil over the circumstances of this melancholy retreat Yet 
one of those venal orators, so jealous of the fame of Constantius, 
relates, with amazing coolness, an act of such incredible cruelty, as, 
in the judgment of posterity, must imprint a far deeper stain on the 
honour of the Imperial name. The son of Sapor, the heir of his 
crown, had been made a captive in the Persian camp. Tlie unhappy 
youth, who might have excited the compassion of the most sava^'e 
enemy, was scourged, tortured, and publicly executed by the inhu* 
man Romans." 

Whatever advantages might attend the arms of Sapor in the field, 

** AcerrimA noctumA concertatione pusi^nattiin eni, nofftronim copiis ingenti utrage 
eonfoasM. Ammum. xviii. 5. See likewiae Kutropius, x. 10 [t>], ftnd S. Kufiu, c. 'J7." 

** Liboniiis, Otmt. iii. p. 133, with Julian. Orat. i. p. '.'4^, and Spanheim's C«)iu- 
inentAry, p. 179. 

* The Persian hiBtorians, or romancers, Tlie Roman captives were forced to repair 
do not mention the Kittle of Singara, but all the ravages they had e<>riiuiitte«l, eveo 
makfl the captive Shahpour escape, defeat, to replanting the siiiallest treeu. 31alci Ini, 
aed take prisoner, the Koiiiau emperor, i. 8o. — M. 

i R 2 
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though nine repeated victories diffiised among the nations the fame 
siegn of of his Yfalour and conduct, he could not hope to succeed 
NWbiB. jj^ ^g execution of his designs while the fortified towns of 
Mesopotamia, and, above all, the strong and ancient city of Nisibis, 
remained in the possession of the Romans. In the space of twelve 
years Nisibis, which, since the time of Lucullus, had been deservedly 
A.D. 338, 346. esteemed the bulwark of the East, sustained three memo^ 
^^' able sieges against the po vier of Sapor ; and the disappointed 

monarch, after urging his attacks above sixty, eighty, and an hundred 
days, was thrice repulsed with loss and ignominy.^^ This large and 
populous city was situate about two days' journey from the Tigris, in 
the midst of a pleasant and fertile plain at the foot of Mount MasiusL 
A treble enclosure of brick walls was defended by a deep ditch;** 
and the intrepid resistance of Count Lucilianus and his garrison was; 
seconded by the desperate courage of the people. The dtizensof 
Nisibis were animated by the exhortations of their bishop,** inured to 
arms by the presence of danger, and convinced of the intentions of 
Sapor to plant a Persian colony in their room, and to lead them away 
into distant and barbarous captivity. The event of the two former 
sieges elated their confidence and exasperated the haughty spirit of 
the Great King, who advanced a third time towards Nisibis, at tlie 
head of the united forces of Persia and India. The ordinary ma- 
chines, invented to batter or undermine the walls, were rendered 
inefiectual by the superior skill of the Romans, and many days had 
vainly elapsed when Sapor embraced a resolution worthy of an easteni 
monarch who believed that the elements themselves were subject to 
his power. At the stated season of the melting of the snows in 
Armenia, the river Mygdonius, which divides the plain and the city 
of Nisibis, forms, like the Nile,^^ an inundation over the adjacent 

^ See Julian. Orat. i. p. 27; Orat. ii. p. 62, &c.; with the Commentaiy of Spanheim 
(p. 188-202), who illuRtratcs the circumstances, and ascertains the time of toe three 
sieges of Nisibis. Their dates are likewise examined by Tillemont (Hist, des 
Kmpereurs, torn. iv. p. 008, 071, 674). Something is added from Zoeimus, 1. iil 
[c. 8] p. 151, and the Alexandnan Chronicle, p. 290. 

** Sallust. Fragment. Ixxxiv. eilit. Brosscs, and Plutarch in liUcull. [c. 32] torn. iSa, 
p. 184. Nisibis is now reduced to one Imndred and fifty houses; the marshy IsimU 
produce rice, and the fertile meadows, as far as Mosul and the Tigris, are covexid witli 
the ruins of towns and villages. See Niebuhr, Voyages, torn. ii. p. 300-309. 

^ Tlio miracles which Theodoret (1. ii. c. 30) ascribes to St. James, bishop of 
Eilessa, were at least performed in a worthy cause, the defence of his country, lie 
appeared on the walls under the figure of the Roman emperor, and sent an army uf 
gnats to sting the trunks of the elephants, and to discomfit the host of the new 
Scuacherib. 

* Julinn. Orat. i. p. 27. Thouf^h Niebuhr (torn. ii. p. 307) allows a very con- 
siderable swell to the Mygdonius, over which he saw a bridge of tireive arches; it ■ 
ditheult, however, to undorstaiul this parallel of a trifling rivulet with a mighty lifer. 
There am uiany circumstances obscure, and almoHt unintelligible, in t-he dcsoriptioo 
of ihew stufiendoiiH wateru'orkH. 
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country. By tlie abour of the Persians the course of the river waa 
stopped below the town, and the waters were confined on every side 
by solid mounds of earth. On this artificial lake a fleet of armed 
vesaelsy filled with soldiers, and with engines which discharged stones 
of five hundred pounds weight, advanced in order of battle, and 
engaged, almost upon a level, the troops which defended the ramparts.* 
The inreustible force of the waters was alternately fatal to the con- 
tending parties, till at length a portion of the walls, unable to sustain 
the accumulated pressure, gave way at once, and exposed an ample 
breach of one hundred and fifty feet. The Persians were instantly 
driven to the assault, and the fate of Nisibis depended on the event 
of the day. The heavy-armed cavalry, who led the van of a deep 
column, were embarrassed in the mud, and great numbers were 
drowned in the unseen holes which had been filled by the rushing 
waters. The elephants, made furious by their wounds, increased the 
disorder, and trampled down thousands of the Persian archers. The 
Great King, who, from an exalted throne, beheld the misfortunes of 
his arms, sounded, with reluctiint indignation, the signal of the retreat, 
and suspended for some hours the prosecution of the attack. But 
the vigilant citizens improved the opportunity of the night, and the 
return of day discovered a new wall of six feet in height rising every 
moment to fill up the inter\-al of the breach. Notwithstanding the 
disappointment of his hopes and the loss of more than twenty thou- 
sand men. Sapor still pressed the reduction of Nisibis with an 
obstinate firmness which could have yielded only to the necessity of 
defending the eastern provinces of Persia against a formidable in- 
vasion of the Massagetse."^ Alarmed by this intelligence, he liastily 
relinquished the siege, and marched with rapid diligence from the 
banks of the Tigris to those of the Oxus. The danger and difii- 
culties of the Scythian war engaged him soon afterwards to conclude, 
or at least to observe, a truce with the Roman em]ieror, which was 
equally grateful to both princes, as Constantius himself, after the 
deaths of his two brothers, was involved, by the revolutions of the 
West, in a civil contest which required and seemed to exceed the 
most vigorous exertion of his undivided strength. 

After the partition of the empire three years had scarcely ela|)6ed 

" We are obliged to Zonaras (torn. ii. 1. xiii. [c. 7] p. U [15]) for this iuvasion of 
the MaiiMigete, which w perfectly consiAtcnt with the general series of events, to 
which we are dariJy led by the broken history of Ammianiis. 



* Ifacdonsld Kinnicr obeervee on these it iM difficult to imagine how thin work 

floating batteries, " As the elevation of the could have been acoomplislieil, even with 

pUoe is considerably above the level of the the wonderful resources which the king 

eountiy in its immediate vicinity, and the must have had at his dit«po6Ml.** Gcogra* 

My^Epdonios is a very insiguiikaut stream, phical Memoir, p. 262.— M. 
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• 

before the sons of Constantine seemed impatient to ooofinoo 
mankind that they were incapable of contenting them- 
and death of Bclves with the dominions which they were unqualified to 
A.u. 340. govern. 1 he eldest of those princes soon complained that 
he was defrauded of his just proportion of the spoils of their 
murdered kinsmen ; and though he might yield to the superior guilt 
and merit of Constantius, he exacted from Constans the cession of 
the African provinces, as an equivalent for the rich countries of 
Macedonia and Greece which his brother had acquired by the death 
of Dalmatius. The want of sincerity which Constantine experienced 
in a tedious and fruitless negotiation exasperated the fierceness of his 
temper, and he eagerly listened to those favourites who suggested to 
him that his honour, as well as his interest, was concerned in the 
prosecution of the quarrel. At the head of a tumultuary band, suited 
for rapine rather than for conquest, he suddenly broke into the 
dominions of Constans, by the way of the Julian Alps, and the 
country round Aquileia felt the first efiects of his resentment The 
measures of Constans, who then resided in Dacia, were directed with 
more prudence and ability. On the news of his brother's invasion he 
detached a select and disciplined body of his Illyrian troops, pro- 
posing to follow them in person with the remainder of his forces. 
But the conduct of his lieutenants soon terminated the unnatural 
contest By the artful appeardnces of flight, Constantine was be- 
trayed into an ambuscade, which had been concealed in a wood, 
where the rash youth, with a few attendants, was surprised, sur- 
rounded, and slain. His body, after it had been found in the obscure 
stream of the Alsa, obtained the honours of an Imperial sepulchre, 
but his provinces transferred their allegiance to the conqueror, who, 
refusing to admit his elder brother Constantius to any share in these 
new acquisitions, maintained the undisputed possession of more than 
two- thirds of the Roman empire.*'** 

The fate of Constans himself was delayed about ten years longer, 
Murder of ^ud thc revcugo of his brother's death was reserved for the 
iu'^ST more ignoble hand of a domestic traitor. The pernicious 
February. tcndcncy of the system introduced by Constantine was dis- 
played in the feeble administration of his sons, who, by their vices 
and weakness, soon lost the esteem and afiections of tlieir people. 
The pride assumed by Constans from the unmerited success of hi« 
arms was rendered more contemptible by his want of abilities and 

•* The causes and the events of this civil war are related witli much poqdexity and 
conlnidiction. I havechietiy followed Z<>nara8 and the younijor Vict»)r. The mouody 
{ad Cidcoio Eutix)p. edit, Havcrcanip.) pronounced on the death of Cifiistontiue mu;Ut 
have been very iustructivt;; but prudence and false tu.sto eugsige*! thc orator to icvoi^ 
him:M.'lf in vague declaniaticu. 
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application His fond partiality towards some German Cci}tivc8, 
distinguished only by the charms of youth, was an object of scandal 
to the people;^' and Magnentius, an ambitious soldier, who wi.s 
himself of barbarian extraction, was encouraged by the public dis- 
content to assert the honour of the Roman name."^^ The chosen 
bands of Jovians and Herculians, who acknowledged Magnentius as 
their leader, maintained the most respectable and important station 
in the Imperial camp. The friendship of Marcellinus, count of the 
sacred largesses, supplied with a liberal hand the means of seduction* 
The soldiers were convinced, by the most specious arguments, that 
the republic summoned them to break the bonds of hereditary seni- 
tude, and, by the choice of an active and vigilant pnnce, to reward 
the same virtues which had raised the ancestors of the degenerate 
Constant from a private condition to the throne of the world. As 
soon as the conspiracy was ripe for execution, Marcellinus, under the 
pretence of celebrating his son*s birthday, gave a splendid enter- 
tainment to the illustrious and lumourable persons of the court of 
Gaul, which then resided in the city of Autun. The intemfcraLce of 
the feast was artfully protracted till a very late hour of the night, 
and the unsuspecting guests were tempted to indulge themselves in a 
dangerous and guilty freedom of conversation. On a sudden tlie 
doors were thrown open, and Magnentius, who had retired fir a few 
moments, returned into the apartment, invested with the diadem and 
purple. The eoiispirators instantly saluted him with the titles of 
Augustus and Emperor. The suqmse, the terror, the intoxication, 
the ambitious hopes, and the mutual ignorance of the rest of the 
assembly, prompted them to join their voices to the general acclama- 
tion« The guards hastened to take the oath of fidelity, the gates of 
the town were shut, and before the dawn of day Magnentius became 
master of the troops and treasure of the pidaoe and city of Autun. 
By his secrecy and diligence he entertained some hopes of surprising 
the person of Constans, who was pmsuing in the adjacent forest his 
favourite amusement of hmiting, or perha))8 some pleasures of a more 
private and criminal nature. The rapid progress of fame allowed him, 
however, an instant for flight, though the desertion of h*s soldiers 
and subji^cts deprived him of the power of resistance. Before he 

^ Qiiarum {gentium) obeides pretio qiisraitof: puen k venustiorc^, quod cultiuj< bubuent, 
libidine bujuamudi arsiaee yt-o certo biibetur. [De Cfcs. 41.} Had not tbe deprav.'d 
UuBte of Constaiis been publicly avowed, the elder Victor, who held a conaiderablo 
f>fiioe in his brother's reign, would not have auerted it in such positive terms. 

f Julian. Orat. L and' n. Zosim. 1. ii. [c. 4'J] p. 134. Victor in Epitome [c. 41]. 
'Riere is resson to believe that MapientiuR wasltom in one of Uiose barbarian colonies 
which Constantius Chlorus had established in Gaul isee this History, vol. ii. p. 7b). 
His behaviour may remind us of the (tatriot earl of Leicester, the famous Simon de 
llontfort, who could persuade the go<xl i>euple of Kngland that he, a FVenchman b j 
birth had taken arms to deliver them from foreign favourites. 
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could reach a seaport in SpiuD, where he mtended to embark, he wai 
overtaken near Helena,''^ at the foot of the Pyrenees, by a party of 
light cavalry, whose chief, regardless of the sanctity of a temple, 
executed his commission by the murder of the son of Constantine.^ 

As soon as the death of Constans had decided thb easy but im- 
MagnentiiM portant rcvolutiou, the example of the court of Autun was 
JJ|^*{JJ*** imitated by the provinces of the West The authoriiy of 
P^^^ Magnentius was acknowledged through the whole eiiient 
Muxii 1. of the two great praefectures of Gaul and Italy ; and the 
usurper prepared, by every act of oppression, to collect a treasore 
whidi might discharge the obligation of an immense donative and 
supply the expenses of a civil war. The martial countries of Bly- 
ricum, from the Danube to the extremity of Greece, had long obeyed 
the government of Vetranio, an aged general, beloved for the sim- 
plicity of his manners, and who had acquired some reputation by his 
experience and services in war.''' Attached by habit, by duty, and 
by gratitude to the house of Constantine, he immediately gave the 
strongest assurances to the only surviving son of his late master that 
he would expose, with unshaken fidelity, his person and hb troops to 
inflict a just revenge on the traitors of Gaul. But the legions of 
Vetranio were seduced, rather than provoked, by the example oi 
rebellion ; their leader soon betrayed a want of firmness or a want oi 
sincerity, and his ambition derived a specious pretence from the 
approbation of the princess Constantina. That cruel and aspiring 
woman, who had obtained from the great Constantino, her father, the 
rank of Au^ftista, placed the diadem with her own hands on the 
head of the Illyrian general, and seemed to expect from his victory 
the accomplishment of those unbounded hopes of which she had been 
disappointed by the death of her husband Hannibalianus. Perhaps 
it was without the consent of Constantina that the new emperor formed 
a necessary, though dishonourable, alliance with the usurper of the 
West, whose purple was so recently stained with her brother's 
blood.'* 

^* This anoient city had once flourished under the name of Illiberis (Pomponiui 
Mela, iL 5). The munificence of Constantine gave it new splendour, and lus mother's 
name. Helena (it is still called Elne) became the seat of a bishop, who long afterwards 
transferred his residence to Perpignan, the capital of modem KousiUon. See d'An- 
ville. Notice de TAnciemie Gaule, p. 380; Longuerue, Description de la Ftance, p. 
223 ; and the Marca Hispanioa, 1. L o. 2. 

f* ZosimuSy I. ii. [o. 42] p. 119, 120; Zonaras, torn. iL 1. xiii. [c. 6] p. 13; uid the 
Abbreviators. 

^ Eutropius (z. 10 [6]) describes Vetranio with more temper, and probably with 
more truth, than either of the two Victors. Vetranio was bom of obscure parents 
in the wildest parts of Mcesia; and so much hod his education been n^lected, that, 
after his elevation, ho studied the alphabet. 

'^* The doubtful, fluctuating conduct of Vetranio is described by Julian in hi» finit 
oration Pp. 30, sqq.'], snd accurately explained by Spanheim, who dinruiWHW the aitiu^ 
(iou ana behaviour of Constantina. 
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The iiitelligence of these important events, which so deeply affected 
the honour and safety of the Imperial house, recalled the cw»,undu» 
arms of Constantius from the inglorious prosecution of the [^^ ^ 
Persian war. He recommended the care of the East to his ^^- ^^ 
lieutenants, and afterwards to his cousin Gallus, whom he raised 
firom a prison to a throne, and marched towfurds Europe, with a mind 
agitated by the conflict of hope and fear, of grief and indignation. 
On his arrival at Heradea in Thrace, the emperor gave audience to 
the ambassadors of Magnentius and Vetranio. The first author of 
the conspiracy, MarcelHnus, who in some measure had bestowed the 
purple on his new master, boldly accepted thb dangerous commission ; 
and his three colleagues were selected from the illustrious personages 
of the state and army. These deputies were instructed to soothe the 
resentment, and to alarm the fears, of Constantius. They were em- 
powered to offer him the friendship and alliance of Uie western 
princes, to cement their union by a double marriage, — of Constantius 
with the daughter of Magnentius, and of Magnentius himself witli 
the ambitious Constantina, — and to acknowledge in the treaty the 
pre-eminence of rank which might justly be claimed by the emperor of 
the East Should pride and mistaken piety lurge him to refuse these 
equitable conditions, the ambassadors were ordered to expatiate on 
the inevitable ruin which must attend his rashness, if he ventured to 
provoke the sovereigns of the West to exert their superior strenfi;th, 
and to employ against him that valour, those abilities, and those 
legions, to which the house of Constantine had been indebted for so 
many triumphs. Such propositions and such arguments appeared to 
deserve the most serious attention ; the answer of Constantius was 
deferred till the next day ; and as he had reflected on the importance 
of justifying a civil war in the opinion of the people, he thus addressed 
his council, who listened with real or affected credulity : '^ Last 
** night," said he, ^^ after I retired to rest, the shade of the great 
** Constantine, embracing the corpse of my murdered brother, rose 
** before my eyes ; his well-known voice awakened me to revenge, 
forbade me to despdr of the republic, and assured me of the success 
and immortal glory which would crown the justice of my arms." 
The authority of such a viaon, or rather of the prince who alleged it, 
silenced every doubt, and excluded all negotiation. The ignominious 
terms of peace were rejected with disd^n. One of the ambassadors 
of the tyrant was dismissed with the haughty answer of Constantius ; 
bis colleagues, as unworthy of the privileges of the law of nations, 
were put in irons ; and the contending powers prepared to wage an 
implacable war.''^ 

* See IVier thf PAtrioian, in Uie Ezccriiia Legauonam, p. 28 [od. Paris,; cop. 14, 
y. 130, od. BiBB]. 
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Such was the conduct, and such perhaps was the duty, of too 
i>poge8 brother of Constans towards the perfidious usurper of GauL 
It!*»o?' ^^^ situation and character of Vetranio admitted of milder 
ix-c.25. measures; and the policy of the Eastern emperor was 
directed to disunite his antagonists, and to separate the forces of 
Illyricum from the cause of rebellion. It was an easy task to decetfe 
.tlie frankness and simplicity of Vetranio, who, fluctuating some time 
between the opposite views of honour and interest, displayed to the 
world the insincerity of his temper, and was insensibly engaged in 
the snares of an artful negotiation. Constantius acknowledged him 
as a legitimate and equal colleague in the empire, on condition that 
he would renounce his disgraceful alliance with Magnentius, and 
appoint a place of interview on the frontiers of their respective pro- 
vinces, where they might pledge their friendship by mutual vows of 
fidelity, and regulate by common consent the future operations of the 
civil war. In consequence of this agreement, Vetranio advanced to 
the city of Sardica,^*^ at the head of twenty thousand horse, and of a 
more numerous body of infantry ; a power so far superior to the 
forces of Constantius, that the Illyrian emperor appeared to command 
the life and fortunes of his rival, who, depending on the success of his 
private negotiations, had seduced the troops and undermined the 
throne of Vetranio. The chiefs, who had secretly embraced the party 
of Constantius, prepared in his favour a public spectacle, calculated to 
discover and inflame the passions of the multitude.'^ The united 
armies were commanded to assemble in a large plain near the city. 
In the centre, according to the rules of ancient discipline, a military 
tribunal, or rather scaflbld, was erected, from w^hence the emperors 
were accustomed, on solemn and important occasions, to harangue 
the troops. The well-ordered ranks of Romans and barbarians, with 
drawn swords, or with erected spears, the squadrons of cavalry, and 
the cohorts of infantry, distinguished by the variety of their arms and 
ensigns, formed an immense circle round the tribunal ; and the atten- 
tive silence which they preserved was sometimes interrupted by loud 
bursts of clamour or of applause. In the presence of this formidable 
assembly the two emperors were ciilled upon to explain the situation 
of public affairs : the precedency of rank was yielded to the royal 
birth of Constantius ; and though he was indifferently skilled in the 
arts of rhetoric, he acquitted himself, under these difficult circuin- 
stances, with firmness, dexterity, and eloquence. The first part of 

'f^ Zonaras, torn. ii. 1. xiii. [c. 7] p. 15. The position of Sardica, near the modern 
city of Sophia, appears better suited to this interview than the situation of either 
Nnia*iis or Sirmium, where it is placed by Jerom, Socrates, and Sozomen. 

" See the two first orations of Julian, particularly p. ol ; and Zosuuiis, 1, ii. [c. 44* 
p. 12 J. Tho <liatinct nair.itive of the lustorian scrv*^ to illustrate the difTui-e b«ii 
vjHjue dedi:ri[)tions of the orator. 
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hk oration seemed to be pointed only agwist the tyrant of Gaul ; 
but while he tragically lamented the cruel murder of Coustans, he 
in^uated that none, except a brother, could claim a right to the 
sucoeaaion of his brother. He displayed, with some complacency, the 
glories of his Imperial race ; and recalled to the memory of the troops 
the valour, the triumphs, the liberality of the great Constantinc, to 
whose sons they had engaged their allowance by an oath of fidelity, 
which the ingratitude of his most favoured servants had tempted 
them to violate. The officers, who surrounded the tribunal, and 
were instructed to act their parts in this extraordinary scene, con- 
fessed the irresistible power of reason and eloquence, by saluting the 
emperor Constantius as their lawful sovereign. The contagion of 
loyalty and repentance was communicated from rank to rank, till the 
[dain of Sardica resounded with the universal acclamation of ^^ Away 
^ with these upstart usurpers ! Long life and victory to the son of 
** Constantinc ! Under his banners alone we will fight and conquer." 
The shout of thousands, their menacing gestures, the fierce clashing 
of their arms, astonished and subdued the courage of Vetranio, who 
stood, amidst the defection of his followers, in anxious and silent 
suspense. Instead of embracing the last refuge of generous desp^iir, 
he tamely submitted to his faie, and, taking the diadem from his 
head, in the view of both armies fell prostrate at the feet of his con- 
queror. Constantius used his victory with prudence and moderation ; 
and raising from the ground the aged suppliant, whom he afiected to 
style by the endearing name of Father, he gave him his hand to 
descend from the throne. The city of Pnisa was assigned for the 
exile or retirement of the abdicated monarch, ^ho lived six years in 
the enjoyment of ease and aflluence. He often expressed his grateful 
sense of the goodness of Constantius, and, with a very amiable sim- 
plicity, advised his benefactor to resign the sceptre of the world, and 
to seek for content (where alone it could be found) in the peaceful 
obscurity of a private condition."® 

The behaviour of Coi.stantius on this memorable occasion was cele- 
brated with some appearance of justice ; and his courtiers ^i^i^ ^^ 
compared the studied orations which a Pericles or a Demos- JE^ym^ 
thenes addressed to the populace of Athens with the victo- ^•'*- ^*- 
rioiis eloquence which had persuaded an armed multitude to desert 
and depose the object of their partial choice.'^ The approaching 

* The younger Victor oasigne to hia exile the emphatical Rp|>ellntion of " voliipta- 
Hum otiiim." [Epit. c. 41.] Soorates (1. ii. c. 28) ia the voucher for the oorrcapon- 
clence with the emperor, which wouhl aeem to prove that Vetranio wa0, indeed, 
prope ad stultitiam aimpliciBsimuji. 

** Eum Countantiua facuudite vi dejectum Imperii in privatum otium 

removit. Quic gloria post nntum Inipvrium soli proceAsit eloquio clcmenti&quo, &c. 
AureUua Victor [de Cieaar. c 4. 'J. Julian and ThemLstiua (Orat. iil oud iy.) ailom 
tlilif exploit with ail the artificial aud gaudy colouring of their rhetoii^. 
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eonteit with Magiientius was of a more serious and bloody 
The tyrant advanced by rapid marches to encounter Constantius» at 
the head of a numerous army, composed of Gauls and Spaniards^ of 
Franks and Saxons ; of those provincials who supplied die strengdi 
of the legions, and of those barbarians who were dreaded as the moet 
formidable enemies of the republia The fertile plains ^ of the Lower 
Pannonia, between the Drave, the Save, and the Danube, presented 
a spacious ttieatre ; and the operations of the civil war were protraded 
during the summer months by the skill or timidity of the combataDt&" 
Constantius had declared his intention of deciding the quarrel in the 
fields of Cibalis, a name that would animate his troops by the remem- 
brance of the victory which, on the same auspicious ground, had 
been obtained by the arms of his father Constantine. Yet, by the 
impregnable fortifications with which the emperor encompasBed his 
camp, he appeared to decline rather than to invite a general engage- 
ment It was the object of Magnentius to tempt or to compd his 
adversary to relinquish this advantageous position ; and he emfdoyed 
with that view the various marches, evolutions, and stratagems which 
the knowledge of the art of war coidd suggest to an experienced 
officer. He carried by assault the important town of Siscia ; made 
an attack on the city of Sirmium, which lay in the rear of the 
Imperial camp ; attempted to force a passage over the Save into 
the eastern provinces of lUyricum; and cut in pieces a numerous 
detachment which he had allured into the narrow passes of Adanie. 
During the greater part of the summer the tyrant of Gaul showed 
himself master of the field. The troops of Constantius were harassed 
and dispirited ; his reputiition declined in the eye of the world ; and 
his pride condescended to solicit a treaty of peace, which would ha?e 
resigned to the assassin of Constans the sovereignty of the provinces 
beyond the Alps. These offers were enforced by the eloquence of 
Philip the Imperial ambassador ; and the council as well as the 
anny of Magnentius were disposed to accept them. But the hau<^ty 
usurper, careless of the remonstrances of his friends, gave orders that 
Philip should be detained as a captive, or at least as a hostage; 
while he despatched an officer to reproach Constantius with the weak- 
ness of his reign, and to insult him by the promise of a pardon if be 
would instantly abdicate the purple. " That he sliould confide in 
" the justice of his cause, and the protection of an avenging Deity," 

** Busbequiua (p. 112) traversed the Lower HuDg»ry and Sclavonia at a time when 
they wore raduced almost to a desert, by the reoiprooal hostilities of the Turks and 
Christians. Yet he mentions with admiration the unconquerable fertility of tlio soil; 
and observes that the height of the grass wos sufficient to conceal a loaded waggon 
from his sight. See likewise Browne's Travels, in Harris's Collection, vol. ii. p. 762, Ac 

•' Zosimus gives a very lai^ge account of the war and the negotiation (1. iL [c 45- 
64] p. 123-130). But as ho neither shows himself a soldier nor a politidao, Lii 
narrative must be weighed with attcution, and received with cau^'oiu 
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was the only answer whirJi honour permitted the emperor to return. 
But he was so sensible of the difficulties of his situation, that he no 
longer dared to retaliate the indignity which had been offered to his 
representative. The negotiation of Philip was not, however, ineffectual, 
since he determined Sylvanus the Frank, a general of merit and repu- 
tation, to desert with a considerable body of cavalry a few days 
before the battle of Mursa. 

The city of Mursa, or Essek, celebrated in modem times for a 
bridge of boats, five miles in length, over the river Drave, B^uicof 
and the adjacent morasses,^' has been always considered as f ^j, 
a place of importance in the wars of Hungary. Magnen- ^p^ **• 
tills, directing his march towards Mursa, set fire to the gates, and, by 
a sudden assault, had almost scaled the walls of the town. The 
vigilance of the garrison extinguished the flames; the approach of 
Constantius left him no time to continue the operations of the siege ; 
and the emperor soon removed the only obstacle that could embarrass 
his motions, by fordng a body of troops which had taken post in an 
adjoining amphitheatre. The field of battle round Mursa was a 
naked and level plain: on this ground the army of Constantius 
formed, with the Drave on their right ; while their left, either from 
the nature of their disposition, or from the superiority of their 
cavalry, extended far beyond the right flank of Magnentius.^ The 
troops on both sides remained under arms in anxious expectation 
during the greatest ^Bit of the morning ; and the son of Constantine, 
after animating his soldiers by an eloquent speech, retired into a 
church at some distance from the field of battle, and committed to 
his generals the "conduct of this decisive day.**^ They deserved his 
confidence by the valour and military skill which they exerted. They 
wisely began the action upon the left ; and advancing their whole 
wing of cavalry in an oblique line, they suddenly wheeled it on the 
right flank of the enemy, which was unprepared to resist the impe- 
tuosity of their charge. But the Romans of the West soon rallied 
by the habits of discipline ; and the barbarians of Germany supported 
the renown of their national bravery. The engagement soon became 

" This remrkfthle bridge, which is flanked with towers and supported on laii^ 
wooden piles, was constructed, a.d. 1506, by Sultan Soliman, to facilitate the march 
of his armies into Hungary. See Browne's Tnivek, and Busching's System of Qeo- 
graphy, toI. iL p. 90. 

** This position, and the subsequent evolutions, are clearly, though concisely^ 
described by Julian, Orat. i. p. 36. 

** Sulpkaus Severus, 1. iL p. 405 [ed. Lugd. Bat. 16471. The emperor passed the 
day in prayer with Valens, the Arian bishop of Mursa, who gained lus confidence by 
announcing the success of the battle. M. do Tillcmont (Hist, dos Bmperetm, tom. iv. 
p. 1110) very pntperiy remarks the silence of Julian with n^;ard tu the persoual 
pruHfwa of Constantisfl in the battle of Mursa. The silence of flattery is suuMii'uM 
•qual to UftS moat pontivo and authentic evMlouce. 
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general; was maintained with various and singular turns of fortune; 
and scarcely ended with the darkness of the night The signal 
victory whidi Constantius obtained is attributed to the anns of his 
cavaliy. His cuirassiers are described as so many massy statues of 
steel, glittering with their scaly armour, and breaking with their 
ponderous lances the firm array of the Gallic legions. As soon ai 
the lemons gave way, the lighter and more active squadrons of the 
second line rode sword in hand into the intervals and completed the 
disorder. In the mean while, the huge bodies of the Germans were 
exposed almost naked to the dexterity of the Oriental archers ; and 
whole troops of those barbarians were urged by anguish and despair 
to precipitate themselves into the broad and rapid stream of the 
Drave.^^ The number of the slain was computed at fifty-four thou- 
sand men, and the slaughter of the conquerors was more oonsideniUe 
than that of the vanquished;^® a circumstance which proves the 
obstinacy of the contest, and justifies the observation of an andent 
writer, that the forces of the empire were consumed in the fatal 
battle of M ursa, by the loss of a veteran army, sufficient to defend 
the frontiers, or to add new triumphs to the glory of Rome.*^ Not- 
withstanding the invectives of a servile orator, there is not the least 
reason to believe that the tyrant deserted his own standard in the 
beginning of the engagement He seems to have displayed the 
virtues of a general and of a soldier till the day was irrecoverably 
lost, and his camp in the possession of the enemy. Magnentius then 
consulted his safety, and, throwing away the Imperial ornaments, 
escaped with some difficulty from the pursuit of the light horse, who 
incessantly followed his rapid flight from the banks of the Drave to 
the foot of the Julian Alps.^® 

The approach of winter supplied the indolence of Constantius witn 

^ Julian. Orat. i. p. 36, 37 ; and Orat. il. p. 59, GO. Zonarag, torn. ii. 1. xiii. [c. 8] 
p. 17. Zosimus, L ii. [c. 49-52] p. 130-133. The last of these celebraten the 
dexterity of the archer Menelaus, who could diBchai*ge three arrows at the same time; 
an advantage which, according to his apprehension of military affairs, materiaUy ooo- 
tributed to the victory of Constantius. 

^ According to Zonaras [1. c], Constantius, out of 80,000 men, lo«t .>0,(K)0; and 
Magnentius lost 24,(K)0 out of 36,000. The other articles of this account seem 
probable and authentic, but the numbers of the tyrant's army must have been 
mistaken, either by the author or his transcribers. Magnentius had coUected the 
whole force of the West, Romans and barbarians, into one formidable body, which 
cannot fairly be estimated at less than 1U0,000 men. Julian. Orat. i. p. 34, 35. 

^ Ingentes R. I. vii*es ed dimicatione consumpt£C sunt, ad quselibet bella externa 
idoncijD. quae multum triumphorum posseut securitatisque conferre. Eutropius, x. 1^» 
[<>]. The younger Victor expresses himself to the same effect. 

'^ On this occasion wo must prefer the unsusjiected testimony of Zofiimus and 
Zouai*as to the flattering assertions of Julian. I'hu younger Victor p.iints the character 
of Magnentius in a uingulai* li^ht: " Sei^uonis acer, animi tumidi, et immodice 
timidus; artifex tamen ad occultaudam audaciuc specie foriuidinem.'* fEpit. c. 43.] 
Is it most likely that in the battle of Mursa his behaviour was governed by nattire otf 
by art? I should incline for the latter. 
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spedooB reasooB for deferring the prosecution of the war till the 
eosuing spring. Magnentius had fixed his residence in conqoMtor 
the dty of Aquileia, and showed a seeming resolution to aj>. ux 
dispute the passage of the mountains and morasses which fortified 
the confines of the Venetian province. The surprisal of a castle in 
the Alps by the secret march of the Imperialists could scarcely nave 
determined him to relinquish the possession of Italy, if tne inclina- 
tioQS of the people had supported the cause of their tyrant.^' But 
the memory of the cruelties exercised by his ministers, after the 
unsucoeasful revolt of Nepotian, had left a deep impression of horror 
and resentment on the minds of the Romans. That rash youth, the 
son of the princess Eutropia, and the nephew of Constantine, had 
seen with indignation the sceptre of the West usurped by a perfidious 
barbarian. Arming a desperate troop of slaves and gladiators, he 
overpowered the feeble guard of the domestic tranquillity of Rome, 
received the homage of the senate, and, assuming the title of 
Augustus, precariously reigned during a tumult of twenty-eight days. 
The march of some regular forces put an end to his ambitious hopes : 
the rebellion was extinguished in the blood of Nepotian, of his 
mother Eutropia, and of his adherents; and the proscription was 
extended to all who had contracted a fatal alliance with the name 
and family of Constantino.'^ But as soon as Constantius, after the 
battle of Mursa, became master of the sea-coast of Dalmatia, a band 
of noble exiles, who had ventured to equip a fleet in some harl>our 
of the Adriatic, sought protection and revenge in his victorious camp. 
By their secret intelligence with their countrymen, Rome and the 
Italian cities were persuaded to display tiie banners of Constantius 
on their walls. The grateful veterans, enriched by tiie liberality of 
the father, signalised their gratitude and loyalty to the son. The 
cavalry, the legions, and the auxiliaries of It^ily, renewed their oath 
of allegiance to Constantius ; and the usurper, alarmed by the general 
desertion, was compelled, with the remains of his faithful troops, to 
retire beyond the Alps into the provinces of Gaul. The detach- 
ments, however, which were ordered either to press or to intercept the 
flight of Magnentius, conducted thems4^1ves with the usual imprudence 
of success ; and allowed him, in tiie plains of Pavia, an opportunity 

* JuUjui. Orut. i. p. 33, 39. In that place, however, m weU as in Oration ii. p. 97, 
h« ioainumiea tb« gcDeral dU(KNiition of the uuate, the jwople, and the soldien of 
Italy, towanla the party of the etuiwrnr. 

** The ehler Victor (ioHcribf# iu a iwthitic mAHncr the niiJierahh* crmditidn of Rome; 
" c'ujaaaiohduin ingvnium adfo P. It. iMtrihuwitie exitio fuit, uti fuuutini domua, fora. 
viir. tMnplaqiic, cruore, cadavtrrihiuquoupi'lrrviitur, buHtoruni iiio<li'." \lhs Csaar. c. 
4 J.] Atiiauioiua itoui. i. p. »>77 (l« plunii the fut** i>f M'veml illu^triitua victiuia, aud 
Jaiiao Oral. ti. fi. .VS > exrcratea the cruelty of Marcvllinua, the iuipbcahle cBauiy 
A Um huUM uf CuoaUDttue. 
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of tuniing on his pursuers, and of gratifying his despiur by the 
carnage of a useless victory.^* 

The pride of Magnentius was reduced, by repeated misfortmies, 
, to sue, and to sue in vain, for peace. He first despatched 
«nd death of a scnator, in whose abilities he confided, and afterwards 
A j>. 3ft3. several bishops, whose holy character might obtain a more 
favourable audience, with the ofier of reigning the purple, 
and the promise of devoting the remainder of his life to the service 
of the emperor. But Constantius, though he granted fair terms of 
pardon and reconciliation to all who abandoned the standard of 
rebellion,^' avowed his inflexible resolution to inflict a just punish- 
ment on the crimes of an assassin whom he prepared to overwhelm 
on every side by the efibrt of his victorious arms. An Imperial fleet 
acquired the easy possession of Africa and Spiun, confirmed the 
wavering faith of the Moorish nations, and landed a considerable 
force, which passed the Pyrenees, and advanced towards Lyons, the 
last and fatal station of Magnentius.^' The temper of the tyrant, 
which was never inclined to clemency, was urged by distress to 
exercise every act of oppression which could extort an immediate 
supply from the cities of GauL*^ Their patience was at length 
exhausted ; and Treves, the seat of Praetorian government, gave the 
signal of revolt, by shutting her gates against Decentius, who had 
been raised by his brother to the rank either of Caesar or of Augustus.** 
From Treves, Decentius was obliged to retire to Sens, where he was 
soon surrounded by an army of Germans, whom the pernicious arts 
of Constantius had introduced into the civil dissensions of Rome.** 

•* Zosim. 1. ii. [c. 53] p. 133. Victor in Epitome [c. 42]. The panegyriats of Con- 
stantius, with their usual candour, forget to mention this accidental de&aJt, 

^ Zonaras, tom. iL 1. xiii. [o. 8] p. 17. Julian, in several places of the two oxBtiooii 
exTMitiatos on the clemency of Constantius to the rebels. 

" Zosim. 1. ii. [c. 53] p. 133. Julian. Orat. i. p. 40, ii. p. 74. 

•♦ Ammian. xv. 6. Zosim. 1. ii. [c. 53] p. 133. Julian, who (Orat. i. p. 40) inTei^ 
against the cruel effects of the tyrant's despair, mentions (Orat. i. p. 34) the oppneasiTe 
edicts which were dictated by Ids necessities, or by his avarice. His subjects were 
compelled to purchase the Imperial demesnes; a doubtful and dangerous spedes of 
property, which, in case of a revolution, might be imputed to them as a treaK>nabIe 
usurpation. 

^ The medals of Magnentius celebrate the victories of the two Augusti, and of the 
f -sesar. The Caesar was another brother named Desidorius. See TiUemont, Hist, del 
Fmpereurs, tom. iv. p. 757. 

** Julian. Orat. i. p. 40, ii. p. 74; with Spanheim, p. 263. His Commentazy 
illustrates the transactions of this civil war. Mons Seleuci was a small place in Um 
Cottian Alps, a few miles distant from Vapincum, or Gap, an episcopal city of 
Dauphine. See d'Anvillo, Notice do la Gaulc, p. 404; and Long^erue, Description 
de la France, p. 327.* 

* The Itinerary of Antoninus (p. 357, situation answers to Mont Saldrm, a little 

o<l. Woss.) places Mons Seleucus twenty- place on the right of the small river Buech, 

four miles from Vapincum (Qap), and which falls into the Durance. Roman 

twenty-six fr )m Lucus (le Luc) on the antiquities have been found in this place 

road to Die (Dca Vorontioruni). The St. Mai-tiu. Note to I^ Beau, ii. 47. — M 
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In the mc-uti time the Imperial troops forced the passages of the 
CottiaQ Alps, and intlie bloody combat of Mount Seleucus irrevocably 
fixed the title of rebels on the party of Magnentius.^^ He was 
unab.e to bring another army into the field ; the fidelity of his guards 
was corrupted ; and when he appeared in public to animate them by 
bis exhortations, he was saluted with an unanimous shout of ^^ Long 
live the emperor Constantius !'* The tyrant, who perceived that 
tbey were preparing to deserve pardon and rewards by the sacrifice 
of the most obnoxious criminal, prevented their design by falling on 
his sword ;*^ a death more easy and more honourable than he could 
hope to obtiun firom the hands of an enemy whose revenge would 
have been coloured with the specious pretence of justice and fraternal 
piety. The example of suicide was imitated by Decentius, who 
strangled himself on the news of his brother's death. The author of 
the conspiracy, Marcellinus, had long since disappeared in the battle 
of Mursa,** and the public tranquillity was confirmed by the execution 
of the surviving leaders of a guilty and unsuccessful faction. A 
aerere inquisition was extended over all who, either from choice or 
fnim compulsion, had been involved in the cause of rebellicm. Paul, 
sumamed Catena from his superior skill in the judicial exercise of 
tyranny/ was sent to explore the latent remains of the conspiracy in 
the remote province of Britain. The honest indignation expresse<l 
by Martin, vicc-praefect of the island, was interpreted as an evidence 
of his own guilt ; and the governor was urged to the necessity oi 
turning against his breast the sword with which he had been pro- 
voked to wound the Imperial minister. The most innocent subjects 
of the West were exposed to exile and confiscation^ to death and 
torture ; and as the timid are always cniel, the mind of Constantius 
was inaccessible to mercy.^^^ 

^ Zonmuc, L ii. [c. 5:i] p. 134. Liban. Drat. x. p. 268, 269. The latter mort 
wlwiniiuUy amagns thia cruel and ael^ah policy of CoDatantiua. 

Jnliaa. Oral. L p. 40. Zoaimua, 1. ii. |c. 53] p. 134. Socratoa, 1. iL c. 32. 
L It. c 7. The younger Victor deacribea hia death with some horrid cir- 
»: Tramfnaio latere, ut erat vasti corporia, Tulnero naribuaqiie et ore 
affbodena, ezapiraTit. (Epit. c. 42.] If we can give cre«lit to Zonaras, the 
lymnty before ha expiredp had the jiloaaure of murdering with hia own handa hia 
OMither and hia brother Deaidoriua. 

" Julian (Orai. ii. p. 58, 50 ) eeema at a loai to determine whether he inflicted on 
hliMi If the puniahment of hia crimea, whether he waa drowned in the Drave, or 
whathar ha wm carried by the aTenging d«nnona from the field of battle to hie deatined 
flaea of atanMd iorturea. '* Ammian. xiv. 5, xxi. Itf. 



b acarcely correct, ut erat in ei CaUnir inditum wt cognouirmuiii. 

ir filimadiii D^yttia arti&x dinia, undo Amm. Marc loo. eit.- M. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Ci)iraTANTn78 BOLE Empebob.**Elbvation akd Dkath of Gallus. — ^DAhcm 
AND Elevation op Juuah, — Sarmatian and Persian Wabs. — YioiOKiii 
OF Julian in Gatjl« 

The divided provinces of the empire were again united by the victorj 
PbwerofUM of Constantius ; but as that feeble prince was destitute of 
•™*™*^ personal merit either in peace or war; as be feared Us 
generals, and distrusted his ministers ; tiie triumph of his arms serrad 
only to establish the reign of the eunuchs over the Roman worid. 
Those unhappy beings, the ancient production of Oriental jealousy 
and despotism,^ were introduced into Greece and Rome by the 
contagion of Asiatic luxury.' Their progress was rapid ; and the 
eunuchs, who, in the time of Augustus, had been abhorred, as the 
monstrous retinue of an Egyptian queen,*"^ were gradually admitted 
into the families of matrons, of senators, and of the emperors tben- 
selves.^ Restrained by the severe edicts of Domitian and Nem,* 
cherished by the pride of Diocletian, reduced to an humble statioB 
by the prudence of Constantine,^ they multiplied in the palaces of 

* Ainniianus (1. xiv. c. C) imputes the first practice of castration to the cruel in* 
genuity of Semiramis, who is supposed to have reigned above nineteen hundred yean 
before Christ. The use of eunuchs is of high antiquity, both in Ajsia and E^;^ 
They are mentioned in the law of Moses, Deuteron. xxiii. 1. See Goguet, Original 
des Loix, ko,, Part 1. 1. i. c. 3. 

* ' Eunuohum dixti velle te; 

Quia solae utuntur his regime 

Terent. Eunuch, act i. aoene S. 

This play is translated from Menandor, and the original must have appeared boob 
after the eastern conquests of Alexander. 

' Miles . . spadonibua 

Servire rugosis potest. 

Horat. Carm. v. 9 [Epod. ix. 1 3], and Dacier ad loe. 

By the word spado the Horaans very forcibly expressed their abhorrence of thii 
mutilated condition. The Qreek appelUition of eunuchs, which insensibly prevailed, 
hud a milder sound and a more ambiguous sense. 

^ We need only mention Posides, a freedman and eunuch of Claudius, in wbow 
favour the emperor prostituted some of the most hono\irable rewards of militan 
valour. See Sueton. in Claudio, o. 28. Posides employed a great part of his ffJn 
in building. 

Ut spado vincebat Capitolia nostra Posides. 

Juvenal. Sat. xiv. [91.] 

' Castrari maros vetuit. Sueton. in Domitian. c. 7. See Dion Caasiiia^ L Ixvxu 
[o. 2] p. 1101 ; 1. Ixviu. [c. 2] p. 1119. 

* There is a passage in the Augustan History, p. 137, in which Lampridius, whibt 
he praises Alexander Severus and Gonstantine for restraining the tyranny of the eonuchi^ 
deplores the mischiefs which they occasioned in other reigns. Hue acoodit, qii'jd 
•unuchoa nc* u* consiliis nee in ministeriis habuit; qui soli principes perdunW ucfli 
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hb degenerate eons, and insensibly acquired the knowledge, and at 
length the direction, of the secret councils of Constantius. The 
aversion and contempt which mankind has so unifonnly entertained 
for that imperfect species appears to have degraded their character, 
and to have rendered them almost as incapable as they were supposed 
to be of conceiving any generous sentiment, or of performing any 
worthy action.^ But the eunuchs were skilled in the arts of flattery 
and intrigue ; and they alternately governed Uie mind of Constantius 
by his feara, his indolence, and his vanity.^ Whilst he viewed in a 
(teoeitful mirror tlie fair appearance of public prosperity, he supinely 
permitted them to intercept the complaints of the injured provinces ; 
to accumulate immense treasures by the sale of justice and of honours; 
to disgrace the most important dignities by the promotion of those 
who had purchased at their hands the powers of oppression ;* and to 
gratify their resentment against the few independent spirits who 
arrogantly refused to solicit the protection of slaves. Of these slaves 
the most distinguished was the chamberlain Eusebius, who ruled the 
mooarch and the palace with such absolute sway, that Constantius, 
according to the sarcasm of an impartial historian, possessed some 
credit with this haughty favouriteJ^ By his artful suggesUons, the 
emperor was persuaded to subscribe the condemnation of the unfor- 
tunate Gallus, and to add a new crime to the long list of unnatural 
murders which pollute the honour of the house of Constantine. 

When the two nephews of Constantine, Gallus and Julian, were 
mred firom the fury of the soldiers, the former was about vAotMinn ur 
twelre, and the latter about six, years of age ; and, as the j^'uHL*^ 



mure gantium tail regum P^rmurum volunt vivere; qui a populo etUm aniicirai* 
mum Mmoveoi; qui intomuntii sunt, oliuJ qu^m ruHpoudetur, [Mr|M)] reforuuU'A; 
cUudentM principem suum, ct agt'utes ante omnia ne quid scuit. [Lauipr. Alex. 
flev. 0. 64.1 

' Xenopoon (Cyropsdia, 1. vii. [.*). § Co] p. rAO) ha« MiHied the upocious reaAius 
which Mig^ped Cyrua to intruct hw jwrson to toe giuuxl of eunucha. He had olMorved 
In anhnaia, that, although the practice of awtiHtiuu might tame their ungovemabla 
a«rD0iiaai^ it did not dimininh their strength or iipirit; and he (jerauaded hinuK^lf tliat 
tboae who were aeparated from the reut of human kind w<>ul<l be more firmly attache<l 
to the perK>n of their benefactor. But a hmg ex)>erienoe has contradicted the judgment 
of Cyrua. Some particukir inatancea may occur of euuuclifl diKtinguiahed by their 
ftdelity, their Talour, and their abilitiea; but if we exumiue the general hiaUiry of 
I^««ia» India, and China, we aliall find that the power of the eunuclia has uniformly 
warfced the decline and hl\ of erery d^'naaty. 

* See Ammianus Marcellintia, 1. xxi. c. 10; 1. xxii c. 4. Tlie whole tenor of hia 
Impartial hiatory aenret to juatify the invectivea of Mamertinui*, of Libaniua, and of 
Julian himself, who have inaulte<l the vicert of the (*ourt of Ct>natantiua. 

* Aureliua Victor eenaurva the ni*gliffence of hts iv)vcreign in ch<KNiing the goTemora 
of the prorinoaa and the gentTuU of Uio army, and rou^'Iudea hia history with a very 
bohl observation, aa it ia much more ilnngi'mus under a feeble reign to attack the 
miaiirtera than the maater hiuuielf. " Utt venim a)iA4>Ivain breW, ut ImiMfratore ifiau 
elariue, ita a{»paritonim pleriaque magis atrox nihil." [De Ctraar. c. 4'J.J 

** .t|Mid qoem (ai Tvra diet delieat; multum Conatantiua potult. Anuniaa. 
I. ivm. c. 4. 

8 c 2 
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eldest was tliou*^ht to be of a sickly constitution, tlu.y olitained with 
the less difficulty a preccirlous and dependent life fnim tlie affecttMl 
pity of Constantius, who was sensible that the excution of thejse 
helpless orphans would have been esteemed, by all mankind, an act 
of the most deliberate cruelty.^** Different cities of Ionia and 
Bithynia were assigned for the places of their exile and education ; 
but as soon as their growing years excited the jealousy of tlic 
emperor, he judged it more prudent to secure those unhappy youths 
in the strong castle of Macelium, near Caesarca. The treatment 
which they experienced during a six years' confinement was partly 
such as they could hope from a C4ireful guardian, and partly such aa 
they might dread from a suspicious tyrant.*^ Their prison was an 
ancient palace, the residence of the kings of Cappadocia ; the situation 
was pleasant, the building stately, the enclosure spacious. They 
pursued their studies, and practised their exercises, under the tuition 
of the most skilful masters ; and the numerous household appointed 
to attend, or rather to guard, the nephews of Constantine, was not 
unworthy of the dignity of their birth. But they could not disguise 
to themselves that they were deprived of fortune, of freedom, and of 
safety ; secluded from the society of all whom they could trust or 
esteem, and condemned to pass their melancholy hours in the com- 
pany of slaves devoted to the commands of a tyrant who had already 
d*'i"r injured them beyond the Iiojkj of reconciliation. At length, 
oawir. however, the emergencies of the state compelled the em|)en)r, 
March 5. or rathcr his eunuchs, to invest Gallus, in the twenty-fifth 
year of his age, with the title of Cirsiir, and to cement this politiwil 
connection by his marriage with the princess Constantina. After a 
fonnal interview, in which the two princes mutually engaged their 
faith never to undertake anything to the prejudice of each other, 
they repaired without delay to their resj>ective stations. Constantius 
continued his march towards the West, and Gallus fixed his residence 
at Antioch ; from whence, with a delegated authority, he adminis- 
tered the five great dioceses of the easteni praefecture.'^ In this 

" Gregory Nazlanzen (Orat. iii. p. 9 )) reproaches the apostate with his ingratitude 
towaixls Mark, bishop of Arethusa, who had contributed to save his life; and we learu, 
though from a less respectable authority (Tillemont, Hist, des EmperourSy torn. iv. 
p. 9h)), that Julian was concealed in the sanctuary of a chureh. 

'*'' The most authentic account of the education and adventures of Julian is containM 
in the epistle or manifesto which he himself nddrcsseil to the senate and people of 
Athens. Libanius (Orat. Parentalis), on the side i>f the Pagans, and Socrates (1. iiL 
c. 1), on that of the Christians, liavc ])rescrve<1 soveral interesting cireumatanoes. 

" For the promotion of Gall'is see idatiurf, Z Miinus, and the two Victors. Aooord- 



* Gallus and Julian were not sons of of Hiixilina, whom he had espoused in a 

tli« sjime mother. Their futhcT, Julius «c;con<l marriage. Tillemout, Hist. dcB 

(.'OnHtantiuH, ha<l ha«l Gallus by his first Emp. Vi«^ do Constantin, art. 3. — G. Se^ 

wife, named GalK : Julian W!U< the son gen»\ilogical table, vol. ii. p. 349. — S. 
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furtunate change, the new (llaesar was not unmindful of his lirother 
Julian, who obtained the hononrs of his rank, the appearances of 
liberty, and the restitution of an ample patrimony.'^ 

The writers tlie most indulgent to the memory of Galium, an<t 
even Julian himself, though he wislied to cast a veil over 
the frailties of his brother, are obliged to confess that the imprudencJ 
Caesar was incapable of reigning. Transported from a ** "*" 
prison to a throne, he possessed neither genius nor ap])1ication, nor 
docility to compensate for the want of knowledge and experience. 
A temper naturally morose and violent, instead of being corrected, 
was soured by solitude and adversity ; the remembrance of what he 
had endured disposed him to retaliation rather than to sym])athy ; 
and the ungovenied sallies of his nige were often fatal to those who 
approached his {)er8on, or were subject to his jwwer.** Constantina, 
his wife, is described, not as a woman, but as one of the infernal 
furies tormented with an insatiate Uiirst of human blood.'* Instead 
of employing her influence to insiiniate the mild counsels of prudence 
and humanity, she exas])erated the fierce piwsions of her husliand ; 
and as she ret^iined the vanity, thougl) slic luul renounced the gentle- 
ness of her sex, a pearl necklace wa.s esteemed an equivalent price 
for the murder of an innocent and virtuous nubleman.^'' The cruelty 
of Callus was sometimes displayed in the un(lissemble<i violence of 
popular or military executions : and wiis sometimes disguised by tlie 
abuse of law and the fonns of judicial proceedings, llie private 
hiHises «>f Antioch, and the placers of public re^rort, were Inisieged by 
spies and informers; an<i the ('a*siir hini-si'lf, concealed in a plebeian 
habit, very frequently condescended to assume that odious character. 
F)very afKirtment of the ]>alace was sulonied with the instruments of 
death and torture, and a genend consternation was diffused through 

ing to rhUafiiorgiufl (I. ir. c. 1 *, Tli«'«>|»hihi}«, nti Ariau bishop, wiut tlie \^itiu<M<, iui<l, 
an it w«rr, the K*'*'^^^'*^ ^^ ^1*^ H«il<'iiin cii^:i;:i*iiu'iit. Ilv (in{ip(>rU'(i that chanu*t<r 
with RmenMM finiiticm; hut M. <le Tilh'iiiont ( ll'iKt. ih'M Kinpt'nairrt. torn. iv. p. ll.'U; 
thinJu it very tuifiroliiible that aii heretic rihouhl huvu iMkHin'Mttsl Much virtue. 

'* JiiliAU wan at fimt |ienuitto«l to piinuii* his Ktu<Ii«-ri ut ('iiiist.intiiiojih*, hut tho 
rr|Nitati«>o which lie aopiinNl mmid rxi'it<>«l the ji-.ih>n}iy«if CouHt.'UitiuN; :iii«l the v*>nn;; 
lirinrt- iwai ailvisod to withili'uw hiiiutvlf to tlic U'mi etiufpicuuu^ Miue^of ]*ithyniM 
mnI htuuL 

•• Se« Juli«fi All S. P Q. A. |i. '271. Joroiii. in Chrnn. Auri'liui* Vietor, Kutr«>|>iu^, 
s. li 1 7]. 1 Mijill c^'tpv tlic W(»rti>< of KutropiuM. y^\ut wn»te hin iihri*lk'ni('Ut ahout 
fiftnni yvars nftt-r the deuUi of (JiiihiH. w'.ieii thei"): y\.» im huipi any ni«*ti\i> citlKi ti> 
flatter or t4/ I h'pni'i.it*- hiJi eh;u-a<ter. "Muhis inei\ihhu>« i^^Wi-i liaUu.- Cu.ar . . 
vir iiatui-i '-nil* et oil tynmnitU'Ui pi*«'ui«»r, hi i»im jnn- iiii|i'r.ii-e lienu.-i-l." 

** JI«K«'n iiuatUiu niurtjdii», inllaiuiii.itrix .>u-\i*i.Mh .i-;-i«hi.i, luintani « lu* n^ .iviila, 
he, Aiiuiilui. MATCvIlin. 1. xiv. c. 1. Thtw>ine« lity «>f Aniuii.uiuH w<uM m t i^ulh i 
hiui U* uii*n-prtiteDt fM4.'t<iorehanut«'r<, hnt hi.i h>\«' of ■'f/i''i7i<.'-o uniiUiieiitn fittpieutl^ 
bviTAVftl him int«i ail uniiatural vehemence of expri-i^ion. 

'* illi uaiiH* w.iii ( leuuitiui* uf .\li'xaii«1ri.i, .umI hi-* only < ritiie >Aar a nfit..1 ti 
in^tify tlio iliwirm of hiA iiii>thi r in law, }^\^^* •••hi it->l h'u- •hath, huau'v i^hc li«««l intr 
-Ii«if{nriit1i"! "f hi-r !••' - Auinii.ai 1. xiv <. I 
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the capital of Syria. The prince of the East, as if he had been 
conscious how much he had to fear, and how little he deserved to 
reign, selected for the objects of his resentment the provincials accused 
of some imaginary treason, and his own courtiers, whomi with morp 
reason he suspected of incensing, by their secret correspondence, the 
timid and suspicious mind of Constantius. But he forgot that be 
was depriving himself of his only support, the affection of the people ; 
whilst he furnished the malice of his enemies with the arms of tnith, 
and afforded the emperor the fairest pretence of exacting the foifdt 
of his purple and of his life J ^ 

As long as the civil war suspended the fate of the Roman world 
MiuMcre Coustautius dissembled his knowledge of the weak and 
Imperial crucl administration to which his choice had subjected the 
A.D354.' East; and the discovery of some assas^ns, secretly de- 
spatched to Antioch by the tyrant of Gaul, was employed to convince 
the public that the emperor and the Caesar were united by the same 
interest, and pursued by the same enemies.' ' But when the victoi}' 
was decided in favour of Constantius, his dependent colleague became 
less useful and less formidable. Every circumstance of his conduct 
was severely and suspiciously examined, and it was privately resolved 
either to deprive Gallus of the purple, or at least to remove him from 
the indolent luxury of Asia to the hardships and dangers of a Ger- 
man war. The death of Theophilus, consular of the province of 
Syria, who in a time of scarcity had been massacred by the people of 
Antioch, with the connivance and almost at the instigation of Gallus, 
was justly resented, not only as an act of wanton cruelty, but as 
a dangerous insult on the supreme majesty of Constantius. Two 
ministers of illustrious rank, Domitian the Oriental praefect, and 
Montius, quaestor of the palace, were empowered by a special com- 
mission" to visit and refonn the state of the East. They were in- 
structed to behave towards Gallus with moderation and respect, and, 
by the gentlest arts of persuasion, to enga^^e him to comply with the 
invitation of his brother and colleague. The rashness of the praefect 
disappointed these prudent measures, and hastened his own ruin as 
well as that of his enemy. On his arrival at Antioch, Domitian 

" See in Ammionus (1. xiv. c. 1, 7) a very ample detail of the crueltieR of Galliis. 
His brother Julian (p. 272) insinuates that a secret conspiracy had been formed 
against him; aqd Zosimus names (1. ii. [o. 5r>] p. 185) the persons engaged in it; a 
minister of considerable rank, and two obscure agents, who were reoolv^ to makf 
their fortune. 

'^ Zonaras, I. xiii. [c. 8] torn. ii. p. 17, 18. The assassins had seduced a great 
number of legionaries; but their designs were discovered and revealed by an old 
in whose cottage they lodged. 



The commission seems to have been terfered to support his autlxonty. Axdu 
3^'aiited to Dcmitiim alone. Montius in- Marc. loc. cit. — M. 
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pttsied disdainfully before the gates of the palace ; and, alleging a 
viigfat pretence of indisposition, continued si'veral days in sullen retiro- 
ment, to prepare an inflammatory memorial, which he transmitted to 
Ibe Imperial court Yielding at length to the pressing solicitations 
of Gallus, the prefect condescended to take his seat in council ; but 
his 6ni step was to signify a concise and haughty mandate, importing 
that the Cesar should immediately repair to Italy, and threatening 
that he himself would punish his delay or hesitation by suspending 
the uaual allowance of his household. The nephew and daughter of 
CoDStantine, who could ill brook the insolence of a subject, expressed 
their resentment by instantly delivering Domitian to the custody of a 
guard. The quarrel still admitted of some terms of accommodation. 
They were rendered impracticable by the imprudent behaviour of 
Montiua, a statesman whose art and experience were frequently 
betrayed by the levity of his dispositioa.'" The quaestor reproached 
Gallua^ in haughty language, that a prince who was scarcely autho- 
rized to remove a municipal magistrate should presume to imprison a 
Prstorian prefect; convoked a meeting of the civil and military 
officers, and required them, in the name of their sovereign, to defend 
the person and dignity of h:s represent^itives. By this rash declara^ 
tioii of war the impatient temper of Gallus was provoked to embrace 
the most dei^rate counsels. He ordered Ills guards to stand to 
their arms, assembled the populai^e of Antioch, and recommended to 
their zeal the care of his safety and revenge. His commands were 
too fatally obe}'ed. They rudely seized the pra^fect and the questor, 
and, tying their legs together with ropes, they dragged them through 
the Btruets of the city, inflicted a thoui^and insults aiid a thousand 
wooods on these uuhappy victims, and at last precipitated their man- 
gled and lifeless bodies into the stream of the Orontes.^* 

Afker such a deed, whatever might have been the designs of 
Callus, it was only in a field of Ixittle that he could a&*ert i>>«nf[^rD«w 
bis innocence with any hope of success. But the mind of <i«iias. 
that prince was formed of an equal mixture of violence and weak- 
oesa. Instead of assuming the title of Augustus, instead of employing 
in bis defence the tnK)ps ar.d treasures of the l-^ist, he sufTrred him- 
self to lie deceived by the afiivted tranciuilllty of (onstantius, who, 

• In the preBent t«xt of Auiinianim [xiv. 7^ wo rt-rnl Ay^i-r, qni<k*in. 9ct\ .iH I'-Hitttt'm 
l>n>|4fii!ti<>r; which foniiK a M'titonco nf cmitnulU't'iry noiiiMMi.<4c. With tho ni<l of an 
••It) aiABiuvript, VtUeHiuJi hm* recti Kcsl tho timt r>f tlioM comiiitionfl, An<l we ]»orcfiv(t 
ft ray iif li;;lit in the niihHtitutinn €>f thi- ^••nl r »/i'r. It we venturv to change b-nitnicm 
iuto L-ritiicm, thii Alterati<4i of a single IctUT will ri>nilcr tho whole |iaiMii($e clear nii«l 
eiicwi«trnt. 

^ luMtvad of beiiiir ohlitreil to c<)Iloi*t ncatti^nHl an^l iiiii>erfcct hi'ita fnau %'nrit»iM 
viiirrvM, w«* DOW ititer int«» the full ntn'^ni "f the hij4t<>ry «if AminianuK, ami ne4>«l only 
rvler U> tlw suvuith .iri«t ninth rlKiiit'-rs of liin fourti'entli \^^*k. I*liil(M(t«irinii-<, how* 
\\, ML •. 'iSi, UiwiiKh (itirtiAl to (jAllib*. nhuuM mit be entirely ovi.iliN4"il. 
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leaving him the vain pageantry of a court, imperceptibly recalled the 
veteran legions from the provinces of Asia. But as it still appeared 
dangerous to arrest Gailus in his capital, the slow and safer arts of 
disdmulation were practised with success. The frequent and jnemg 
epistles of Constantius were filled with profesmons of confidence ami 
friendship, exhorting the Caesar to (Uscharge the duties of his high 
station, to relieve his colleague from a part of the public caiw, and 
to assist the West by his presence, his counsels, and his anns. Afler 
80 many reciprocal injuries, Gailus had reason to fear and to distmst 
But he had neglected the opportunities of flight and of resistance ; 
he was seduced by the flattering assurances of the tribune Scudilo, 
who, under the semblance of a rough soldier, disguised the most 
artful insinuation ; and he depended on the credit of his wife Con- 
stantina till the unseasonable death of that princess completed the 
ruin in which he had been involved by her impetuous passions.** 

After a long delay the reluctant Csesar set forwards on his journey 
Hbdiagraea ^ the Imperial court From Antioch to Hadrianople be 
Ij?. 1S5?* traversed the wide extent of his dominions with a numerous 
*>««»b"- and stately train ; and, as he laboured to conceal hia appie- 
hensions from the world, and perhaps from himself, he entertained 
the people of Constantinople with an exhibition of the games of the 
circus. The progress of the journey might, however, have warned 
him of the impending danger. In all the principal cities he was met 
by ministers of confidence, commissioned to seize the oflices of go- 
vernment, to observe his motions, and to prevent the hasty sallies of 
hia despair. The persons despatched to secure the provincea which 
he left behind passed him with cold salutations or afiected disdain ; 
and the troops whose station lay along the public road were studiously 
removed on his approach, lest they might be tempted to offer tiieir 
swords for the service of a civil war.*^ After Gailus had been per- 
mitted to repose himself a few days at Hadrianople he received a 
mandate, expressed in the most haughty and absolute style, that his 
splendid retinue should halt in that city, while the Ca^ar himself 
with only ten post-ciirriages, should hasten to the Imperial residence 
at Milan. In this rapid journey the profound respect which was due 
to the brother and colleague of Constantius was insensibly changed 
into rude familiarity ; and Gailus, who discovered in the countenances 

** She had prccede<l her husband, but died of a fever on the rood, at a little place 
in Bith3mia called Cccnum Gallicanum. 

^ *^ The ThebflDan legions, which were then quartered at Hadrianople, sent a deputa- 
tion to Gailus, with a tender of their services. Ammian. 1. xiv. c. 11. Tlie Kotitia 
(s. 6, 20, 38, edit. Labb.) mentions throe several legions which bore the name of 
TbobaMm. The Ecal of M. do Voltaire to dcdtroy a despicable though c«*1ebnit<^ 
le|;?nd haa tempted him on tbo slightest grounds to deny the existence <»f a Thel>dran 
Ufion in the Boman armies. See (Euvrcs dc Voltaire, torn. xv. p. 414, ^turio uliiioa 
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•f Ae attendants that they ah'eady conddered themselves as bis 
guards, and might soon be employed as his executioners, began to 
accnae his fatal rashnessi and to recollect with terror and remorse the 
oonduct by which he had provoked his fate. The dissimulation 
whidi had hitherto been preserved was laid aside at Petovio* in 
Paimonia. He was conducted to a palace in the suburbs, where the 
general BarbatiOy with a select band of soldiers, who could neither be 
mored by pity nor corrupted by rewards, expected the arrival of his 
Ulitttrioos victim. In the close of the evening he was arrested, igno- 
minioiialy stripped of the ensigns of Csesar, and hurried away to 
Pola,^ in Istria, a sequestered prison, which had been so recently 
polluted nith royal blood. The horror which he felt was soon 
increased by the appearance of his implacable enemy the eunuch 
Ensebiiui, who, with the assistance of a notary and a tribune, pro- 
ceeded to interrogate him concerning the administration of the East. 
The Caesar sunk under the weight of shame and guilt, confessed all 
the criminal actions and all the treasonable designs with which he 
was diarged ; and, by imputing them to the advice of his wife, 
exasperated the indignation of Constantius, who reviewed with partial 
prejudice the minutes of the examination. The emperor was easily 
convinced that his own safety was incompatible with the life of his 
coiisin : the sentence of death was signed, despatched, and executed ; 
and the nephew of Constantino, with his hands tied behind his back, 
was beheaded in prison, like the vilest malefactor.^^ Those who are 
inclined to palliate the cruelties of Constantius assert that he soon 
relented, and endeavoured to recall the bloody mandate ; but that 
the second messenger, intrusted with the reprieve, was detained 
\ij the eunuchs, who dreaded the unforgiving tenipi'r of Callus, 
and were desirous of reuniting to their empire the wealthy provinces 
ofthcEast*^ 

Bendes the reignhig emperor, Julian alone survived of all the 
numerous posterity of C*onstantius Chlonis. The misfortime iik- «uit|prr 
of his royal birth involved him in the dis<jrnicc of (lallus. ^r .fuiian. 
Fnmi his retirement in the happy country of Ionia he was eonveycHi, 
under a strong guard, to the conrt of Milan, where he laii^uislied 



the eompleie nadrntivo of the journey aii«1 death of Ctidhut in AniiiimiiiiH, 

1. ziv. ell. Jiiluui oompUinii that hin hmthor wim put to ilunth without a triiil; 
attctiipto t') justify, or at lennt to excuse, the cruel revriii;«f which he hud inflictc I on 
kw enetnieB; but toouia at laiit to uckuowlotl^ th:it ho lui^ht jiuttly luivo )nm.'1i ili.i>i-i\i-«l 
of the piir|»le. 

* Puilovt^irgiua, 1. it. c. 1. Ztmanw. 1. xiii. \c. !>] tiun. ii. p. 19. Ihit tho r«»nu«>f 
ti>wardii an Arian iiimiarvh. aii'l th^* hitttr tniUrtcriUil, without choice of 
rhaterer ho found in the writiugri of the un<'iviit4. 

• Pettjui in Styri:i. M 

^ pAtlMir to FLui<»tii I, II* >M- Kluiouc. ik.u Tola. St Mai-tiii. — M. 
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above seven months m the continual apprehension of suffering the 
same ignominious death which was daily inflicted, almost before hit 
eyes, on the friends and adherents of his persecuted femiily. His 
looks, his gestures, his silence, were scrutinized with malignant 
curiosity, and he was perpetually assaulted by enemies whom he had 
never offended, and by arts to which he was a stranger.*' But in 
tlic school of adversity Julian insensibly acquired the virtues of firm- 
ness and discretion. He defended his honour, as well as his life, 
against the ensnaring subtleties of the eunuchs, who endeavoured to 
extort some declaration of his sentiments ; and whilst he cautiously 
suppressed his grief and resentment, he nobly disdained to flatter the 
tyrant by any seeming approbation of his brother's murder. Julian 
most devoutly ascribes his miraculous deliverance to the protection oi 
the gods, who had exempted his innocence from the sentence of de- 
struction pronounced by their justice against the impious house oi 
Constantino.^^ As the most effectual instrument of their providence, 
he gratefully acknowledges the steady and generous friendship ot 
the empress Euscbiit,^*^ a woman of beauty and merit, who, by the 
ascendant which she had gained over the mind c^ her hud)and, 
counterbalanced in some measure the powerful conspiracy of the 
eunuchs. By the intercession of his patroness Julian was admitted 
into the Imperial presence : he pleaded his cause with a decent free- 
dom ; he was heard with favour ; and, notwithstanding the efforts of 
his enemies, who urged the danger of sparing an avenger of the 
blood of Gallus, the milder sentiment of Eusebia prevailed in the 
council. Rut the effects of a second interview were dreaded by 
the eunuchs ; and Julian was advised to withdraw for a while into 
the neighbourhood of Milan, till the emperor thought proper to assign 
He is ^ont ^^ ^ity of Athcus fof the place of his honourable exile. As 
aId^Ss!** ^^^ ^^*^^ discovered from his earliest youth a propensity, or 
*'*J^ rather passion, for the language, the manners, the learning, 

and the religion of the Greeks, he obeyed with pleasure an order 
so agreeable to his wishes. Far from the tumult of arms and the 
treachery of courts, he spent six months amidst the groves of the 

^ Si;e AiiiiiiiaDus Marcellin. 1. xv. o. 1, 3, 8. Julian himself, in his epistle to the 
Atheuians, <lm\v8 a very lively nud just picture of his own danger and of his sentiments. 
ile shows, however, a tendency to exaggerate his sufferings, oy insinuating, though in 
obscuini tcrnis, that they lasted above a year; a period wliicb cannot be reconciled with 
the truth of chi*ouologY. 

^ Julian has worked the crimes nnd misfortunes of the family of Constaiitine into 
an allegorical £able, which is happily conceived aud agreeably n>latcd. It forms ihe 
conclusion of the seventh Oration, from whence it has been detached an. I translated 
by the Abbd do ia i31<5terie, Vie de Jovien, torn. ii. p. H85-408. 

** She wii8 a native of Thcssalouica in Macedonia, of a noble family, and the daugh* 
ter as well hh sister uf couhuIs. Her niarnage with the emperor may be placed in ths 
year .ib2. lu a divided age the historians of all {mi-tics agree in her praifloe. Sc^ theii 
U«timouies collected by Tillemout, ilist. deis LmiHii-eui-s, torn. iv. p. 750-754. 
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Acaitemy, in a free intercourse with the philosophers of the age, who 
studied to cultivate the genius, to encourage the vmiity, and to 
inflame the devotion of their royal pupiL Their labours were not 
unsucceasfiil ; and Julian inviolably preserved for Athens that tender 
r^ard which seldom fails to arise in a liberal mind from ^he recol- 
lection of the place where it has discovered and exercised its growing 
powers. The gentleness and affability of manners which his temper 
suggested and his utuation imposed, insensibly engaged the affections 
of the strangers, as well as citizens, with whom he conversed. Some 
of his fellow-students might perhaps examine his behaviour with an 
eye of prejudice and aversion ; but Julian established in the schools 
of Athens a general prepossession in favour of his virtues and talents, 
which was soon diffused over the Roman world.'^ 

Whilst his hours were passed in studious retirement, the empress, 
resolute to achieve the generous design which she had Krauedto 
undertaken, was not unmindful of the care of his fortune. ^"'^* 
The death of the late Caesar had left Constantius invested with the 
sole command, and oppressed by the accumulated weight, of a mighty 
empire. Before the wounds of civil discord could be healed, the pro- 
vinces of Gaul were overwhelmed by a deluge of barbarians. The 
Sarmatians no longer respected the barrier of the Danube. The im- 
punity of rapine had increased the boldness and numbers of the wild 
Isaurians ; Uiose robbers descended from their craggy mountains to 
ravage the adjacent country, and had even presumed, though without 
success, to besiege the important city of Seleucia, which was defended 
by a garrison of three Roman legions. Above all, the Persian 
monarch, elated by victory, again threatened the peace of Asia ; and 
the presence of the emperor was indispensably required both in the 
West and in the East. For the first time Constantius sincerely 
acknowledged tliat his single strength was unequal to such an extent 
of care and of dominion.'^ Insensible to the voice of flattery, which 
aft^ured him that his all-powerful virtue and celratial furtui;e would 
■till continue to triumph over every ol)stacle, he littened with coni- 
phiccncy to the advice of Eusebiiu which gratified his in<lolence, 
without offending his sus|):cious pride. As she perceived that the 
rememlirance of Gallus dwelt on the eni|>eror*s mind, she artfully 

* IJlianiiiB aiMl (2ivpir)* Nazimizeii havo exh.iiinti'il the arts m well fui tho ifoweit 
of tbctr elii^iucQCQ t/i re|ii«*M>iit Jiiluiii as the fin^t of boroos, or the worst of tyrants. 
OrvfT'iry was Lis follow utmlfut at Athoiis: and the HViiiptuinH, which ho so tragically 
tlcnrriljes. of the futui-e wicktMliM'HM of tho u|iot*titc, aiiioiint ouly to some bodily 
imperfvHTtKMia, simI to some |ifCiiltHritii'M in hiii s|mm rh nnd inaiuiur. lie pi-otcsta, how* 
errr, ihml Im IA<« forvsaw and forutidd the adniiiitios of the church aud state (Urog. 
KaaoBciip Onft. iv. p. 121, 122). 

* auenunbere tot DccmsitAtiVtiiH tnTnque rrehris iinum m*, <|1i<m| numiuam fi^ferat, 
utrito denkMstraiis. Aiiiuiiati. 1. xv. c. h. Hv thcu t'Xi»rv:;S€:«, in Uicir owu words, 
tae iLuU'ria^ assunuicvjt uf the cuuiIht^ii. 
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turned bis attention to the opposite characters of the two brothens 
which trom their infancy had been compared to those of Domitian 
and of Titus.^^ She accustomed her husband to consider Julian asi 
youth of a mild, unambitious disposition, whose allegiance and grati- 
tude might be secured by the gift of the purple, and who was qualified 
to fill with honour a subordinate station, without aspiring to dispute 
the commands or to shade the glories of his sovereign and benefactor. 
After an obstinate though secret struggle, the oppodtion of the 
favourite ei^nuchs submitted to the ascendancy of the empress ; and 
it was resolved that Julian, after celebrating his nuptials with Helena, 
sister of (Jonstantius, should be appointed, with the title of Caesar, to 
reign over the countries beyond the Alps.'* 

Although the order which recalled him to court was probaUj 
accomi)anicd by some intimation of his approaching greatness, he 
api)eals to the people of Athens to witness his tears of undissembled 
sorrow, when he was reluctantly toni away from his beloved retire- 
ment.'*' lie trembled for his life, for his fame, and even for his 
virtue ; and his sole confidence was derived from the persuasion that 
Minerva inspired all his actions, and that he was protected by an 
invisible guard of Jingels, whom for that purpose she had Iwrrowed 
from the Sun and Moon. lie approached with horror the palace of 
Milan ; nor could the ingenuous youth conceal his indignation when 
he found himself accosted with false and servile respect by the 
assassins of his family. Eusebia, rejoicing in the success of her 
benevolent schemes, embraced him with the tenderness of a sister, 
and endeavoured, by the most soothing caresses, to disjiel his terrors 
and reconcile him to his fortune. But the ceremony of shaving his 
beard, and his awkward demeanour when he first exchanged the cloak 
of a Greek philosopher for the militiiry habit of a Roman prince, 
amused during a few days the levity of the Imperial court.' ' 

The emperors of the age of Constantine no hmger deigned to con- 
sult with the senate in the choice of a collciigue ; but they were 
anxious that their nomination should be ratified by the cimsinit of the 
anny. On this solemn occasion the guards, with the other tro(>|>s 
whose stations were in the neighbourhood of Milan, appeared under 

^' Tantum a teinpei*atl3 moribus Juliani differcua fratris quantum inter VcKiijW>'uuii 
filios fuit, Douiitianum ot Tituui. Anunian. 1. xiv. c. 11. The circunistmiccci and 
c<lucation of the two brothei-s were so nearly the Siuno jw to atlbrd a sti'uiig cxiimple 
of tlio innate diffoi*ence of cliar;ictei*8. 

^' Aniniianua, 1. xv. c. 8. ZosiniuR, 1. iii. [c. 2] p. 137, 138. 

^ Juliaui. ad S. P. Q. A. p. 275, 27(5. Libanius, Oi-at. x. p. 2(*.8. Julian did not 
yield till the gods had eignifiod their will by repeated visions and omens. Hi.s piety 
then forbjide him to resist. 

^* Juliiui himself relate.^ (p. 274), with .some hmnour, the ciix;umst^iccs of his owu 
mct-amorphoHis, his downwist looks, and his perplexity at being thus suddculy truu- 
|>ortod into a new world, where every object aj)pearetl sti-imgc and hostile. 
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anus; and Constantius asamded his lofty tribunal, holding by the 
hand his con^n Julian, who entered the same day into the twenty- 
fifth year of his age.'^ In a studied speech, conceived and delivered 
with dignity, the emperor represented the various dangers which 
threatened the prosperity of the republic, the necessity of naming a 
Caesar for the administration of the West, and his own intention, if 
it was agreeable to their wishes, of rewarding with the lionours of the 
purple the promising virtues of the nephew of Constantine. The 
approbation of the soldiers was testified by a respectful „Hidectowa 
murmur : they gazed on the manly countenance of Julian, ^^J^ 
and observed with pleasure that the fire which sparkled in ^'*'^- •• 
his eyes was tempered by a modest blush on being thus exposed for 
the first time to the public view of mankind. As soon as the cere- 
mony of his investiture had been performed, Constantius addressed 
him with the tone of authority which his superior age and station 
permitted him to assume ; and, exhorting the new Caesar to deservi% 
tiy hen/ic deeds, that sacred and immortal name, the emperor gave 
his colleague the strongest assurances of a friendship which should 
never Ih» impaired by time, nor interrupted by their separation into 
the most distant climates. As soon as the speech was ended, the 
troops, as a token of applause, chished their shields against their 
knees f* while the officers who surrounded the tribunal expressed, 
with decent reserve, their sense of the merits of the representative of 
(^^onstantius. 

The two princes returned to the palace in the same chariot ; and, 
during the dow procession, Julian repeated to himself a verse of his 
favourite Homer, which he might equally apply to his fortune and to 
his fears." The four-and-twenty days which the Caesar spent at 
Milan after his investiture, and the first months of his Gallic reign, 
were devoted to a splendid but severe aiptivity ; nor aiuld the 
aoquisition of honour compensate for the loss of freedom.'^ His 
•teps were watched, his correspondence was intercepted ; and he was 

* Sm Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xv. c. 8. Zoaimus, 1. Hi. fc. 2] p. 130. Aurcltua 
Vieior. Victor Junuir in Kpitom. [c. 4J.] Kutrop. x. 14 [7 J. 

** MilitaTM oniDM horrendo fragore acuta gvnibua illidentea; quod eat proaperitatb 
iwliciain plenum; nam contra cum haotia clyi^ei feriuntur, ino flocumentum eat et 
duloria. . . . Ammianua adda, with a iiicu illttinction, Kumque ut potion rererentia 
•arraretur, nee aupra modum laudabont noc infra quam deoebat [xt. H]. 

* *ejUL«Ci wwfftiftH d«Mir«f, mJ /Ui^ m^rtun. The word purpie, which Homer 
bad uaed aa a vague but oimraou epithet for <lcath. waa applied by Julian to expreta, 
Terr M>Ujr, the nature an<l object of hia own ap|Hx*henMi'>iui. 

* He reproaenta, in the iiKMt |mthetic tomui (p. 277), the diatroaa of hia new 
rftaftlion. The provtuinn {*tr hia table wm how«>vcr so oU*gant and auuiptuoua, that 
tbe young philoai>|iher n*jt^t«'<l it with dirtdain. Quunilegorot liWlluiu afiKidue,quora 
C*(m«taaUua ut priTigiiuui a<l Htudia mittvua luanil 8u& c<)iij«cri|Memt, pmlicenter d>it- 
pfiOffiM qnlil in c«»uvivit> (!(nuria ini|M*iidi de)wn*t, Phaauuiuni, et vulvain et 1111)11*11 
emifi tretutt rt tuffrri. At ixn'uia, Marci'Utu. I. xvi. c. 5. 
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obliged, by prudence, to deaine the visits of his most intimate friends 
Of his former domestics four only were permitted to attend him— twc 
pages, his physician, and his librarian ; the last of whom was em- 
ployed in the care of a valuable collection of booka, the gift of the 
empress, who studied the inclinations as well as the interest of her 
friend. In the room of these faithful servants an household was 
formed, sudi, indeed, as became the dignity of a Cassoi ; but it was 
filled with a crowd of slaves, destitute, and perhaps incapable, of any 
attachment for their new master, to whom, for the most part, they 
were either unknown or suspected. His want of experience might 
require the assistance of a wise council ; but the minute instructions 
which regulated the service of his table, and the distribution of his 
hours, were adapted to a youth still under the discipline of his pre- 
ceptors rather than to the situation of a prince intrusted with the 
conduct of an important war. If he aspired to deserve the esteem of 
his subjects, he was checked by the fear of displeasing his sovereign ; 
and even the fruits of his marriage-bed were blasted by the jealous 
artifices of Eusebia^^ herself, who, on this occasion alone, seems to 
have been unmindful of the tenderness of her sex and the generodty 
of her character. The memory of his father and of his brothers 
reminded Julian of his own danger, and his apprehension^ were 
FVitaiem! incrcascd by the recent and unworthy fate of Sylvanus. 
A^^^35^"'' I^ ^^^ summer which preceded his own elevation that 
September, general had been chosen to deliver Gaul from the tyranny 
of the barbarians; but Sylvanus soon discovered that he had left 
his most dangerous enemies in the Imperial court. A dexterous 
informer, countenanced by several of the principal ministers, pro- 
cured from him some recommendatory letters ; and, erasing the whole 
of the contents, except the signature, filled up the vacant parchment 
with matters of high and treasonable import By the industry and 
courage of his friends the fraud was, however, detected, and in a 
great council of the civil and military officers, held in the presence 
of the emperor himself, the innocence of Sylvanus was publicly 
acknowledged. But the discovery came too late ; the report of the 
calumny, and the hasty seizure of his estate, had already provoked the 
indignant chief to the rebellion of which he was so unjustly accused 

* If we recollect that Constantino, the father of Helena, died above eighteen yean 
before in a mature old age, it will appear probable that the daughter, though a Tirgin, 
could not be very young at the time of her marriage. She was soon afterwards del^ 
vered of a son, who died immediately, qu6d obstetrix corrupta meroede, mox natum 
pnesecto plusquam convenerat umbUico necavit. She accomp«mied the emperor and 
empress in their journey to Rome, and the latter, qu8E»3itum venenum bibere par 
fraudem illezit, ut quotiescunquo concepisset, immaturum abjiceret partum. Ammian. 
1. zvi. c. 10. Our physiciaDH will determiue whether there exists such a poison. For 
my own part, I am inclined to hope that the public malignity imputed the efiiscts ol 
accident as the guilt of Kusebia. 
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He aasumed the purple at his head-quarters of Cologne, and hiis 
■ctiTe powers appeared to menace Italy with an invasion and Milan 
with a siege. In this emergency Ursicinus, a general of equal rank, 
regained, by an act of treachery, the favour which he had lost by 
hia eminent services in the East Exasperated, as he might spe- 
domly allege, by injuries of a similar nature, he hastened with a 
few followers to join the standard, and to betray the confidence, of 
his too credulous friend. After a reign of only twenty-eight days 
Sylvanus was assassinated : the soldiers who, without any criminal 
intention, had blindly followed the example of their leader, imme- 
diately returned to their allegiance ; and the flatterers of (>onstantius 
oelebnted the wisdom and felicity of the monarch who had extin- 
guished a civil war without the hazard of a battle.^" 

The protection of the Rhstian frontier, and the persecution of 
the Catholic church, detained Constantius in Italy above oon»tanttac 
eighteen months after the departure of Julian. Before the llJ.^'J^* 
emperor returned into the East he indulged hia pride and ^p^* **• 
curiosity in a visit to the ancient capital.^ ^ lie proceeded from 
Milan to Rome along the iEmilian and Ilaminian ways; and as 
soon as he approached within forty miles of the city, the march of a 
prince who had never vanquished a foreign enemy assumed the 
appearance of a triumphal procession. His splendid train was com- 
posed of all the ministers of luxury ; but in a time of profound peace 
he was encompassed by the glittering arms of Uie numerous squadrons 
of his guards and cuirassiers. Their streaming banners of silk, em- 
booed with gold, and shaped in the form of dragons, waved round 
the person of the emperor. Constantius sat alone in a lofty car 
resplendent with gold and precious gems; and, except when he 
bowed his head to pass under the gates of the cities, he affected a 
stately demeanour of inflexible, and, as it might seem, of insensible 
gravity. The severe discipline of the Persian youth liad been intro- 
duced by tlie eunuclis into the Imperial palace ; and such were the 
habits of patience which they had inculcated, that, during a slow and 
sultry march, he was never seen to move his hand towards his face, 
or to turn his eyes either to the right or to the left He was received 
by the magistrates and senate of Rome ; and the emperor surveyed, 
with attention, the civil honoun» of the republic and the consular 
images of the noble &milies. The streets were lined with an innu- 

* Ammfaoiui (it. '*) wm perfectly w«U iiifonne<l cf the comluctuid late of SylTauiia. 
Hm hinwlf wm out of Um few folio wen who atteD<le<l Urakiniu in hU duigcroiia 
eoterniee. 

* For the p«rtieul«ni of the vuit of Conetaotiii* to Rouie, tee Ammunus, L zvi. 
e. 10. We have ouly to mIiI that Themietiuii waii appoiuted deputy from Conet^uti* 
v«fU, aad tteut he oompoeed hie fourth oratiuu for this oertinooy. 
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iiierable multitude. Their repeated ace)ainations exj^resBcd tbeit 
}oy at beholding, after an absence of thirty-two yeaiY^ the sadred 
person of their sovereign ; and Constantius himself expressed^ with 
some pleasantry, his affected surprise that the human race should 
thus suddenly be collected on the same spot The son of Constan- 
tine was lodged in the ancient palace of Augustus : he presided in 
the senate, harangued the people from the tribunal which Cicero 
had so often ascended, assisted with unusual courtesy at the games oi 
the circus, and accepted the crowns of gold, as well as the panegyrics, 
which had been prepared for this ceremony by the deputies of the 
principal cities. His short visit of thirty days was employed in 
viewing the monuments of art and power which were scattered over 
the seven hills and the interjacent valleys. He admired Ae awfu] 
majesty of the Capitol, the vast extent of the baths of Caracalla and 
Diocletian, the severe simplicity of the Pantheon, the massy great- 
ncss of the amphitheatre of Titus, the elegant architecture of the 
theatre of Pompey and the Temple of Peace, and, above all, the 
stately structure of the Forum and column of Trajan ; acknowledging 
that Uie voice of fame, so prone to invent and to magnify, had ixuEide 
an inadequate report of the metropolis of the world. The travellei 
who has contemplated the ruins of ancient Rome may conceive som^ 
imperfect idea of the sentiments which they must have inspired wheL 
they reared their heads in the splendour of unsullied beauty.. 

The satisfaction which Constantius had received from this joume} 
A new excited him to the generous emulation of bestowing on the 
*^^^^ Romans some memorial of his own gratitude and muni- 
ficence. His first idea was to imitate the equestrian and colossal 
statue which he had seen in the Forum of Trajan ; but, when he 
had maturely weighed the difficulties of the execution,^' he chose 
rather to embellish the capital by the gift of an Egyptian obelisk. 
In a remote but polished age, which seems to have preceded the 
invention of alphabetical writing, a great number of these obelisks 
had been erected, in the cities of Thebes and Heliopolis, by the 
ancient sovereigns of Egypt, in a just confidence that the simplicity 
of their form, and the hardness of their substance, would resist the 
injuries of time and violence/' Several of these extraordinary 

^ HormiBdaa, a fugitive prince of Persia, observed to the emperor, thai^ if h* made 
such a horse, he must think of preparing a similar stable (the Fonmti of Trajan). 
Another saying of Hormisdas is recorded, ** that one thing only had displeased ynm^ 
to find that men died at Rome as well as elsewhere." If we adopt this reading of the 
text of Ammianus (displicuiss^ instead of plnciiisse), we may consider it as a reproof of 
Roman vanity. The contrary sense would be that of a misanthrope. 

** When Germanicus visited the ancient monuments of Thebes, the eldest of the 
pi-iosts explained to him the meaning of these hieroglyphics. TeMnt. Amial. ii. c. 60. 
But it seems probable that before the useful invention of an alphabet these natunJ 
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eolumiiB bad been transported to Rome by Augustus and his sue- 
eemon as the most durable monuments of their ])ower and victory ;** 
but there remained one obelisk which, from its size or sanctity, 
escaped for a long time the rapacious vanity of the conquerors. It 
WW designed by Constantine to adorn his new city ;*^ and, after 
bmog removed by his order from the pedestal where it stood before 
the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis, was floated down the Nile to 
Alexandria. The death of Constantine suspended the execution of 
his purpose, and this obelisk was destined by his son to the ancient 
capital of the empire. A vessel of uncommon strength and capa- 
caousnesB was provided to convey this enormous weight of granite, 
at least an hundred and fifteen feet in length, from the banks of the 
Nile to those of the Tiber. The obelisk of Constantius was landed 
about three miles from the city, and elevated, by the efforts of art 
and labour, in the great circus of Rome.^^ 

The departure of Constantius from Rome was hastened by the 
alarming intelligence of the distress and danger of the 
lUyrian provinces. The distractions of civil war, and the •nd samui. 
iiTcparable loss which the Roman legions had sustained in a.o. ssT.'asB, 
the battle of Mursa, exposed those countries, almost without 
defence, to the light cavalry of the barbarians ; and particularly to 
the inroads of the Quadi, a fierce and powerful nation, who seem to 
have exchanged the institutions of Germany for the arms and military 
arts of their Sarmatian allies.*^ The garrisons of the frontier were 
insufficient to check their progress ; and the indolent monarch was 
at length compelled to assemble, from the extremities of his dominions, 
the flower of the Palatine troops, to take the field in person, and to 
employ a whole campaign, with the preceding autumn and the 

«r arbHnry ligiii were the common chamcten of the £(;yptiiui nation. See Warbur- 
Um'% Divine Legation of Moem, vol. iii. p. G9-24.(. 
^ Sre Plin. Hiiit. Natiir. I. xxzvi. c. 14. i:>. 

* Ammian. Maroellin. 1. zvii. c. 4. Iltf gives ua a Ort*ek interpretation of tlia 
bierofcljpliics, awl kia cuinmentator Lind* iibrogiua lulda a Latin injicription, which, 
in twenty verMa of the a^ (if ConfltantiuA, c<intain a short hiitory of tlie obeliak. 

** See lionat. Roma Antiqua, 1. iii. c. 14, 1. iv. c. 12 ; and Uie learned, thougli 
eoofuaed, DiaMrtatiim of Bai|;u!tui uu OU'liBks, inM^rtetl in the fourth voliimu of 
tiiwriua'a Roman Antitjuitiert, n. 1807-19 '•*'*. This dissertation is dodioate<l to Pope 
8iiit<M v., who erected the obelisk of Constantius in the S4iuiiro beforo the patriarchal 
cbunrh of St. John Laterau.* 

* Tbeeveota of this Quadian and Sannatian war are relatotl by Ammianus, zvi. 1o, 
sriL12, 13, lis. II. 

* It ia doubtful whether the obeliuk in the Circus Ifaximus, long bcfon*, !•« 
trwviported by Omstantius to iCome now AugustuK, or to the one bmught L7 
•sista. Even from the ti'zt of Aunniouus (^ouMtantiuH. The olieliak in the Miliars 
h is uncertain whrther the inteqirvtatiitn U'fore the church of St. John l^rrau is 
of HennajpioD refen to the older olielisk amrribe*!. not to KaiuesM the (jruat, but 
(obtlijeo iBciMia eat vet«ri nucm vidcniiu ti> Thoutmtw II. ChanipolUou, 1. I^ttrs 
te Cirao) niaed. aa be biuaelf states, 4 M. do BUcaa. p. 32. -M. 

to:.. II. 1' II 
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ensuing? spring, in the serious prosecution of the war. The emperor 
pressed the Danube on a bridge of boats, cut in pieces all that 
encountered his march, penetrated into the heart of the country of 
the Quadi, and severely retaliated the calamities which tliey had 
inflicted on the Roman province. The dismayed barbarians were 
soon reduced to sue for peace : they offered the re^tution of hk 
captive subjects as an atonement for the pcist, and the noblest hostages 
as a pledge of their future conduct The generous courtesy which 
was shown to the first among their chieftains who implored the 
clemency of Constantius encouraged the more timid, or the more 
obstinate, to imitate their example; and the Imperial camp was 
crowded with the princes and ambassadors of the most distant tribes^ 
who occupied the plains of the Lesser Poland, and who might have 
deemed themselves secure behind the lofty ridge of the Carpathiau 
mountains. While Constantius gave laws to the barbarians beyond 
the Danube, he distinguished, with specious compassion, the Sarma- 
tian exiles, who had been expelled from their native country by the 
rebellion of their slaves, and who formed a very considerable acceauon 
to the power of the Quadi. The emperor, embracing a generous 
but artful system of policy, released the Sarmatians from the bands 
of this humiliating dependence, and restored them, by a separate 
treaty, to the dignity of a nation united under the government of a 
king, the friend and ally of the republic He declared his resolution 
of asserting the justice of their cause, and of securing the peace of 
the provinces by the extirpation, or at least the banishment, of the 
Liniigantes, whose manners were still infected with the vices of their 
servile origin. The execution of this design was attended with more 
difficulty than glory. The territory of the Limigantes was protected 
against the Romans by the Danube, against the hostile barbarians 
by the Theiss. The marshy lands which lay between those rivers, 
and were often covered by their inundations, formed an intricate 
wilderness, pervious only to the inhabitants, who were acquainted 
with its secret paths and inaccessible fortresses. On the approach of 
Constantius the Limigantes tried the efficacy of prayers, of fraud, 
and of arms ; but he stenily rejected their supplications, defeated their 
rude stratagems, and repelled with skill and firmness the efforts of 
tlieir irregular valour. One of their most warlike tribes, established 
in a small island towards the conflux of the Theiss and the Danube, 
consented to pass the river with the intention of surprising the 
emperor during the security of an amicable conference. They soon 
became the victims of the perfidy which they meditated. Encom- 
passed on every side, trampled down by the cavalry, slaughter ed by 
the swords of the legions, they disdained to ask for mercy and, 
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with an undaunted countenance, still grasped their weapons in the 
agonies of death. After this victory a considerable body of Romans 
was landed on the opposite banks of the Danube ; the Taifalae, a 
Gothic tribe engaged in the service of tlie empire, invaded the 
Limigantes on the side of the Theiss ; and their former masters, the 
free Sarmatians, animated by hope and revenge, penetrated through 
the hilly country into the heart of their ancient possessions. A 
general conflagration revealed the huts of the barbarians, which were 
seated in the depth of the wilderness ; and the soldier fought with 
confidence on marshy ground, which it was dangerous for him to 
tread. In this extremity the bravest of the Limigantes were resolved 
to die in arms rather than to yield: but the milder sentiment, 
enforced by the authority of their elders, at length prevailed ; and 
the suppliant crowd, followed by their wives and children, repaired 
to the Imperial camp to learn their fate from the mouth of the con- 
queror. After celebrating his own clemency, which was still inclined 
to pardon their repeated crimes, and to sp^ire the remnant of a guilty 
nation, Constantius assigned for the place of their exile a remote 
country, where they might enjoy a safe and honourable repose. The 
Limigantes obeyed with reluctance ; but before tliey could reach, 
at least before they could occupy, their destined habitations, they 
returned to the banks of the Danube, exaggerating the hardships of 
their situation, and requesting, with fervent professions of fidelity, 
that the emperor would grant them an undisturbed settlement within 
the limits of the Roman provinces. Instead of consulting his own 
experience of their incurable perfidy, Constantius listened to liis flat- 
terers, who were ready to represent the honour and advantage of 
accepting a colony of soldiers, at a time when it was much easier to 
obtain the pecuniary contributions than the military service of the 
aubjects of the empire. The Limigantes were permitted to pass the 
Danube ; and the emperor gave audience to the multitude in a large 
|dain near the modern city of Buda. They surrounded the tribunal, 
and seemed to hear with respect an oration full of mildness and 
dignity ; when one of the barbarians, casting his shoe into the air, 
exclaimed with a loud voice, Marha ! Marha / * a word of defiance, 
which was received as the signal of the tumult. They rushed with 
fury to seize the person of tlie emperor ; his royal throne and golden 
couch were pillaged by these rude hands ; but the faithful defence 
of his guards, who died at his feet, allowed him a moment to mount 
a fleet horse, aiui to escape from the confusion. The di>grace whirh 
had been incurred by a treacherous surprisi' was soon retrieved by 

* R«*iiMMiiia !«idji Warrlia, Wanlia, Gucrro, VV.ur. Wagn«r, note on A mm. Uato 
ux. 11. -U 
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the nunii)crs and discipline of the Romans ; and the combat was unit 
terminated by the extinction of the name and nation of the Limi- 
gantes. The free Scirmatians were reinstated in the possession of 
their ancient seats ; and although Constantius distrusted the levity of 
their character, he entertained some hopes tliat a sense of gratitude 
might influence their future conduct. He had remarked the lofty 
stature and obsequious demeanour of Zizais, one of the noblest of 
their chiefs. He conferred on him the title of King ; and Zizais 
proved that he was not unworthy to reign, by a sincere and lasting 
attachment to the interest of his benefactor, who, after this splendid 
success, received tlie name of Sarmaticus from the acclamations of his 
victorious army.^* 

While the Roman emperor and the Persian monarch, at the dis- 
^^ „ . tance of three thousand miles, defended their extreme 

The Persian , 

n«guciaUon, limits against the barbarians of the Danube and of the 
Oxus, their intermediate frontier experienced the vicissi- 
tudes of a languid war and a precarious truce. Two of the eastern 
ministers of Constantius, the Praetorian praefect Musonian, whose 
abilities were disgraced by the want of truth and integrity, and 
Cassian duke of Mesopotamia, a hardy and veteran soldier, opened 
a secret negotiation with the satrap Tamsapor.^** These overtures 
of peace, translated into the servile and flattering language of Asia, 
were transmitted to the camp of tlie Great King, who resolved to 
signify, by an ambassador, the terms which he was inclined to grant 
to tlie suppliant Romans. Narses, whom he invested with that 
character, was honourably received in his passage through Antioch 
and Constantinople : he reached Sirmium after a long journey, and, 
at his first audience, respectfully unfolded the silken veil which 
covered the haughty epistle of his sovereign. Sapor, King of Kings, 
and Brother of the Sun and Moon (such were the lofty titles affected 
by oriental vanity), expressed his satisfiiction that his brother, Con- 
stantius Caesar, had been taught wisdom by adversity. As the lawful 
successor of Darius Hystaspes, Sapor asserted that the river Strymon, 
in Macxjdonia, was the true and ancient boundary of his empire; 
declaring, however, that, as an evidence of his moderation, he would 
ct)ntent himself with the provinces of Armenia and Mesopotamia, 
whicli liad been fraudulently extorted from his ancestors. He alleged 
that, without the restitution of these disputed countries, it was ini- 

** Qenti Sarmatarum, mc^o decore considens apud eos, rogem dedit. Aiirelian 
Victor [Cecsar. 42]. In a pompous oration pronounced by Constantius himself lie 
expatiates on his own exploits with much vanity and some tnith. 

*" Ammiau. xvi. 9. 

* In Persian, Tenschiihpoui'. St. Martin, ii. 177.— M. 
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paaBih>e to esbibiish any treaity on a solid and ])ermancnt basis ; and 
lie arrogantly tlireatened, that, if his amlKiss«idor returned in vain, he 
was prepared to take the field in the sprin<i^, and to support the 
justice of his cause by the strengtii of his invincible anns. Narses, 
who was endowed witli tlie most ]K)Iite and amiable manners, endea- 
voured, as far as was consistent with liis duty, to soften the harshness 
of the message.*® Both the style and substance were maturel) 
weighed in the Imperial council, and he was dismissed with the 
following answer : '^ Constantius had a right to disclaim the officious- 
** nes8 of his ministers, who had acted without any specific orders 
** from the throne : he was not, however, averse to an equal and 
** honourable treaty ; but it was highly indecent, as well as absunl, 
** to propose to the sole and victorious emperor of the Roman world 
the same conditions of peace whicli he had indignantly rejected at 
the time when his power wiia contracted within the narrow limits of 
** the East : the chance of arms wiis uncertain ; and Sapor should 
^ reooUect, that, if the Ilonians liad sometimes been vanquished in 
** battle, they had almost always l)cen sncct*ssfnl in the event of the 
*• war." A few days after the dejKirture of Narses, three anilwis- 
8adorB were sent to the a)urt of Sii])or, who was already returned 
from the Scythian expedition to his ordinary residence of Ctesiphon. 
A count, a notary, and a sophist, had l)een selected for this im- 
portant commission ; and Constantiuii, who was secretly anxious for 
the conclufflon of the peace, entertained some ho|K^ that the di thirty 
of the first of these ministers, the dexterity of the second, and the 
rlietoric of the third,^* would persuade the Persian monarch to abate 
of the ri^ur of his demands. But the progress of their ne^tiation 
was opposed and defeated by the hostile arts of Antoninus,' ' a 
Roman subji^ct of Syria, who had fled from oppression, and wsis 
mlmitte^l into the councils of Sii])or, and even to the n>yal table, 
where, acconling to the custom of the Persians, tlje most iin|H)rtant 
biuineas was frequently discussed.-'"* The dextenins fugitive pro- 

** Aiiiniijuiiis (zvii. 5) tnuutcribes the haughty K-ttor. Tlicinirttius (Oral. iv. p. 57, 
rtltt. Petnv.) tiikes notice of the nilk covfiint;. IdutiiiA aii<l '/jnuamB mention the 

i'.Miniej of the amhoMachir ; oikI Pct<.'r tlio Patriciiiii 'in Kxcerjit. liegat. p. *J8 [ed. 
*BrM; c. l.\ p. I'il, 6(1. n<)iiii] ' hiirt iuf«>nnc<l uii «>f hin concili.itin^ iH'hAviotir. 

** AmmiaLOus, zvii. \ and Valcniim 'm\ h**'. Tlie sophint. or phihieoplier (in tliat 
■f^ tbcM wordii were a]ni<iQ«t nynonyinoiiji , m:u4 Kimtathiint thu CVipfKu1(M*iiUi, the di«* 
dpi* of JauibUchiM, and the frii'ud of St. \\n,*'\\. KinmiHUn in Vit. iK(k>ii, p. 44 47^ 
fiindly attributm to thin phil«MM>phio uiiih.wiviilor tho ^I«>i'y of euchniitin^ thv liar* 
hariao king by the jirniiiaiiivc ch:inii5t (if i-i;i»i>ii iiii«l fh>(|ucuo-. See TiUcuiont, lliHt- 
dee I'Isiipervum, t4>ni. iv. p HiK. 1 1;.'. 

*^ Aiiiuiinn. iviii. .%. <>, x. The tUvont niid re»iicctfiil Iwliaviour of Ant<>niniw 
iowanU thf U«iiii«n p-tM-r.iI iM-t.-; Iiiiii in a wry int* i-tytiuK li^ht ; tuid .t niiniiuiuii him* 
•elf •imiaLji i'f tho ti-uit'/r ^ith iMiuie c«>uiixui.4ii»n nnd ontiH^ni. 

*■ Thia circiiuuvtanrir, an it in n«*tico<l by Aiiiiiiiun<i«. m rvt-a t<» prr>v«' tho wnu'ity 
of ll(T*MlittU4 (1. i. c. }"*''). •Hid tlu> |M'riii«in>-ii«'v ••!' thf Pcrni.m m tnn<-iit. l.t i-\rry 
■f(c the iVl'kiaiu haw bi-tu ndilictcd ti> iiitvtii|H-i-alivi , uii<l the Hiiub •*( >Uu\U luv«! 
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moted his interest by the same conduct which gratified his reyenge. 
He incessantly urged the ambition of his new master to embrace the 
favourable opportunity when the bravest of the Palatine troops werc 
employed with the emperor in a distant war on the Danube. He 
pressed Sapor to invade the exhausted and defenceless provinces of 
the East, with the numerous armies of Persia, now fortified by the 
alliance and accession of the fiercest barbarians. The ambassadors 
of Rome retired without success, and a second embassy, of a still 
more honourable rank, was detained in strict confinement^ and 
threatened either with death or exile. 

The military historian,^* who was himself despatched to observe 
jnvaaion of the army of the Persians, as they were preparing to con- 
^^&^T^ struct a bridge of boats over the Tigris, beheld fix>m ao 
A.D.359. eminence the plain of Assyria, as far as the edge of the 
horizon, covered with men, with horses, and with arms. Sapor 
appeared in the front, conspicuous by the splendour of his purple. 
On his left hand, the place of honour among the Orientals, Grumbatea, 
king of the Chionitcs, displayed the stem countenance of an aged 
and renowned warrior. The monarch had reserved a similar place 
on his right hand for the king of the Albanians, who led his inde- 
pendent tribes from the shores of the Caspian. The satraps and 
generals were distributed according to their several ranks, and the 
whole ai-my, besides the numerous train of oriental luxury, consisted 
of more than one hundred th(msand cfFective men, inured to fatigue, 
and selected from the bravest nations of Asia. The Roman deserter, 
who in some measure guided the councils of Sapor, had prudently 
advised, that, instead of wasting the summer in tedious and difficult 
sieges, he should march directly to the Euphrates, and press forwards 
without delay to seize the feeble and wealthy metropolis of Syria, 
But the Persians were no sooner advanced into the plains of Meso- 
potamia than they discovered that every precaution had been used 
which could retard their progress or defeat their design. The 
inhabitants with their cattle were secured in places of strength, the 
green forage throughout the country was set on fire, the fords of the 
river were fortified by shaq) stakes, military engines were planted 
on the opposite banks, and a seasonable swell of the waters of the 
Euphrates deterred the barbarians from attempting the ordinarv 
passage of the bridge of Thapsacus. Their skilful guide, chan^ng 
his j)laii of oj)erations, then conducted the army by a longer circuit, 
but through a fertile territory, towards the head of the Euphrates, 

tnunii)ho(l over tho law of Mahomet. Biissoii de Regno Pere. 1. ii. p. 462-472, uiH 
( hni*diu. Voyages en Perse, torn, iii p. 90. 
*• linmiaii. 1. xviii. 6, 7, 8, 10. 
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where tfje infant river is reduced to a shallow and accessible sli^eani. 
Sapor overlooked, with prudent disdain, the strength of Nisibis : imt 
as he passed under the walls of Amida, he resolved to try whether 
ihe majesty of his presence would not awe the garrison into imme- 
diate submission. The sacrilegious insult of a random dart, which 
glanced against the royal tiara, convinced him of his error ; and the 
indignant monarch listened with impatience to the advice of his 
ministers, who conjured him not to sacrifice the success of his am- 
bition to the gratification of his resentment. The following day 
Grumbates advanced towards the gates with a select body of troops, 
and required the instant summder of the city, as the only atonement 
which could be accepted for such an act of rashness and insolence. 
His proposals were answered by a general discharge, and his onlj 
eon, a beautiful and valiant youth, was pierced through the heart by 
a javelin, shot from one of the balistae. The funeral of the prince of 
the Chionites was celebrated acconling to the rites of his country ; 
and the grief of his aged father was alleviated by the solemn promise 
of Sapor, that the guilty city of Amida should serve as a funeral pile 
to expiate the death, and to perpetuate the memorj', of his son. 

The ancient city of Amid or Amida, '^ which sometimes assumes 
the provincial appellation of Diarbckir,^* is advantageously gi^. ^ 
situate in a fertile plain, watered by the natural and arti- ^»"****- 
ficial channels of the Tigris, of which Uie least inco*:siderablc stream 
bends in a semicircular form round the eastern part of the city. The 
emperor Constantius had recently conferred on Amida the honour of 
his own name, and the additional fortifications of strong walls and 
lofty towers. It was provided with an arsenal of military engines, 
and the ordinary garrison had been reinforced to the amount of seven 
legions, when the place was invested by the arms of Sapor.^^ His 

** For the dobcni>iion of Amida, see d'llerbeloi, Biblioth^ue Orientale, p. 108; 
Hktoire d« Timur B«c, iiar Cherefeddin Ali, 1. iii. c. 41. Ahmed Aralmiadei, tom. i. 
p. iM, c. 43; Voyages deTaveniier, tom. i. ]>. :ioi ; Voyage* d'Otter, tom. U. i>. 273; 
aiid Voyages de Nieouhr, tom. ii. t>. 3'J4-3'Jt<. The last uf these triivelleni, a leHmeil 
aud accurate Dane, haa given a plan of Amida, which illuMtrates the ofieratioiia of 
the ai eve. 

** Diarbekir, which ia atyled Amid, or Kara-Amid, in the public writings of the 
Tnrka, contains above lti,(.>00 houHej^, and in the re8i«l(iu-e of a patha wiUi three 
taila. The epithet <>f A''"-'! is derived fn»m the hiitckn^ss of the stone which comfioBca 
ilie strung and ancient wall of Amida. ' 

' The operations of the siege of Ami<1a are very minutely deiscribe<l bv Ammianus 
fiix. 1 9;, «-ho acted an honourable i>art in the defence, and escaped with difficulty 
when the city was stormed by the PersianM. 

• In ray M^m. Hint, sur I'Arm^^nie. vol. i. neHrl y a contemporary •' Armenian), state* 

T**. l^i- 173, I conceive that 1 have I rove<l that the Tentians, on Inrcoming nMist4:ri 

XuiM city tsrill ejdle<l l»y the Annenians of it, de.-itn»yiHl 4o,«mh» hoiinvs, tlii>ugh 

IHknuvigcrd, the city of Ti^rrrnes) to W Aniniiiuiu)* dt-scnU-s the city iis of no 

tli«* HAiiie with the famous Tii;rafi«K;erta» ^:n\\i extent (civitJitis anibitum n«in 

of aliich the Mtu.ttiMU w.is iiiiLiiowTK >t iiiniiuni ani|>ia'). St. Murtin, ii. '.'0 >. ii 
^-uti I, i. 4 i.'. Kiiuitu** tif l*\^iutiiin., 
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first and most sanguine hopes depended on the succeas of a general 
assault To the several nations which followed his standard their 
respective posts were assigned ; the south to the Vertse ; the north 
to the Albanians ; the east to the Chionites, inflamed with grief and 
indignation ; the west to the Segestans, the bravest of his warriofs, 
who covered their front with a formidable line of Indian elephant&^* 
The Persians, on every side, supported their eflTorts, and animated 
their courage; and the monarch himself, careless of his rank and 
safety, displayed, in the prosecution of the siege, the ardour of a 
youthful soldier. After an obstinate combat the barbarians were 
repulsed ; they incessantly returned to the charge ; they were again 
driven back with a dreadful slaughter, and two rebel lemons of 
Gauls, who had been banished into the East, signalised their undis- 
ciplined courage by a nocturnal sally into the heart of the Peruan 
camp. In one of the fiercest of these repeated assaults, Amida was 
betrayed by the treachery of a deserter, who indicated to the bar- 
barians a secret and neglected staircase, scooped out of the rock that 
hangs over the stream of the Tigris. Seventy chosen archers of the 
royal guard ascended in silence to the third story of a lofly tower, 
which commanded the precipice ; they elevated on high the Persian 
banner, the signal of confidence to the assailants, and of dismay to 
the besieged ; and if this devoted band could have msuntained their 
post a few minutes longer, the reduction of the place might have 
been purchased by the sacrifice of their lives. After Sapor had tried, 
without success, the efficacy of force and of stratagem, he had recourse 
to the slower but more certain operations of a regular siege, in the 
conduct of which he was instructed by the skill of the Roman de- 
serters. The trenches were opened at a convenient distance, and the 
troops destined for that service advanced, under the portable cover of 
strong hurdles, to fill up the ditch, and undermine the foundations of 
the walls. Wooden towers were at the same time constructed, and 
moved forwards on wheels, till the soldiers, who were provided with 
every species of missile weapons, could engage almost on level ground 

^ Of these four nations the Albanians are too well known to require any description. 
The Segestans [^Sacastene, St, Martin] inhabited a large and level country, which stiU 
preserves their name, to the south of Khorasan and the west of Hindostan. (See 
Geogniphia Nubiensis, p. 133 ; and d'Herbelot, Biblioth^ue Orientale, p. 797.) 
Notwithstanding the boasted victory of Bahram (vol. i. p. 410), the Segestans, ii^ve 
fouracore years afterwards, appoar as an independent nation, the ally of Persia. We 
are ignorant of the situation of the Vertie and Chionites, but I am inclined to place 
them (at least the latter) towards the confines of India and Scythia. See Ammian. 
xvi. 9.' 

" The VertfiB are still unknown. It is period, mcursions into Asia. They wen» 

possible that the Chionites are the same often at war with the Persians. The name 

MB the Huns. These people were already was perhaps pronounced differently in the 

known; and wo find from Armcniim E;ist and in tno West, and Uiis prevents uf 

aiithoin that they weix* making, ut this fix»m ixjcognLeing it. St.Martm, ii. 177. — M 
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widi the troops who defended the rampart Every mode of rcsist- 
aooe which art could suggest, or courage could execute, was employed 
in the defence of Amida, and the works of Sapor were more than 
ODoe destroyed by the fire of the Romans. But the resources of a 
beueged city may be exhausted. The Persians repaired their losses 
and pushed their approaches; a large breach was made by the 
battering-ram, and the strength of the garrison, wasted by the sword 
mod by disease, yielded to the fury of the assault The soldiers, the 
dtiiens, their wives, their children, all who had not time to escape 
through the opposite gate, were involved by the conquerors in a pro- 
miscuous massacre. 

But the ruin of Amida was the safety of the Roman provinces. As 
soon as the first transports of victory had subsided. Sapor or singara, 
was at leisure to reflect that to chastise a disobedient city a j>. seo. 
he had lost the flower of his troops and the most favourable season 
for conquest^* Thirty thousand of his veterans had fallen under 
the walls of Amida during the continuance of a siege which lasted 
seventy-three days; and the disappointed monarch returned to his 
capital with affected triumph and secret mortification. It is more 
than probable that the inconstancy of his barbarian allies was tempted 
to relinquish a war in which they had encountered such unexpected 
diflb^lties ; and that the aged king of the Chionites, satiated with 
revenge, turned away with horror from a scene of action where he 
had been deprived of the hope of his family and nation. Tlie 
strength as well as spirit of the army with which Sapor took the 
field in the ensuing spring was no longer equal to the unbounded 
views of his ambition. Instead of aspiring to the conquest of tlu* 
East, be was obliged to content himself with the reduction of twc 

** Ammimm has marked the chronology of this year by three ■igni, which do n<it 
perfeetly coincide with each other, or with the aeries of the history. 1. The com was 
ripa wheo Sapor invaded Meaopotamia: "Cum jam stipuli flaveute tuixorent;" a 
which, in the latitude of Aleppo, would naturally refer us to the tnoiith 



of AprU or May. See Harmer^s Obser^-ations on Scripture, vol. i. p. 41. Shaw's 
Travels, p. :t.l5, edit. 4to. 2. The prof^reM of Sapor was checked by the overflowing 
of the Eaphratea, which Kenerally happens in July and Au»;ust. Plin. Hist. Nat. 
V. 31. Viagxi di Pietro della Valle, torn. i. p. 69«>. 3. When Sapur had taken Amida, 
altera siege oir seventy- three days, the autumn was far advancc<l. " Autumno pnecipiti 
luMlonmiqae imprubo aiders ezorto." To reconcile tliese api»arvnt con tnwlict inns, wo 
moat allow for some delay in the Persian king, some inaccuracy in the hintoriau, aiul 
aume disorder in the seasons.* 



** Clinton remarks th^re seemn no such factis inflatum. and it began to rise scle 

dificultyas Gibbon Ium suppose«l Amida obtiuento viceitimam [lartem Caucri (I'lin. 

was takeoabout Octc>ber 7 (lusdorum im- Ili^t Nat. v. *.'<>), about July 8. SaiMtr 

imilio aiders esorto, i.e., Oct. 6), and con* iiii.:ht have consumed two months in 

■niucfntlv the siege began about July 27. M •-.'«< ipotamia afUT ho had crossed the 

lb^«ir« toe uege the army of 8a|M>r had Ti;;rii« ni thv U^^uniii^ of May. ('liuti*iL 

•fifiriMcbod tlie Euptii«u-» nivibus taliv- Fusti lUmi vol. i. p. 44 i. -b. 
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fortified cities of Mesopotamia, Singara and Bezabde,*® the one 
situate in the midst of a sandy desert, the other in a small peninsuh, 
surrounded almost on every side by the deep and rapid stream of the 
Tigris. Five Roman legions, of the diminutive size to which they 
had been reduced in the age of Constantine, were made prisonergy 
and sent into remote captivity on the extreme confines of Penia. 
After dismantling the walls of Singara, the conqueror abandoned that 
solitary and sequestered place ; but he carefully restored the forti- 
fications of Bezabde, and fixed in that important post a garrisoD or 
colony of veterans, amply supplied with every means of defence, and 
animated by high sentiments of honour and fidelity. Towards the 
close of the campaign the arms of Sapor incurred some disgrace bj 
an unsuccessful enteqirise against Virtha, or Tecrit, a strong, or, as 
it was universally esteemed till the age of Tamerlane, an impregnable 
fortress of the independent Arabs.** 

The defence of the East against the arms of Sapor required, and 
Conduct of would havc exercised, the abilities of the most consummate 
the RoDuai. general ; and it seemed fortunate for the state that it was 
the actual province of the brave Ursicinus, who alone deserved the 
confidence of the soldiers and people. In the hour of danger 
Ursicinus** was removed from his station by the intrigues of the 
euimchs ; and the military command of the East was bestowed, by 
the same influence, on Sabinian, a wealthy and subtle veteran, who 
had attained the infirmities, without acquiring the experience, of age. 

** The acct)unt of those sieges is given by Ammianus, xx. 6, 7.* 
®* For the identity of Virtha and Tecrit, see d'Anville, Gcographio Ancicnnc, tom.ii. 
J). *J01. For tlie pii'ge of that castle by Timur Bee, or Tamerlane. Bee Chcri'feddin, 
1. iii. c. '^'^. The IVi-eian bi(>gmj)hor exaggei-atca the merit and difficulty of this exploit^ 
\vhi«'h delivered the caravans of Bagdad from a formidable gang of robbers.* 

^'^ Ammianus (xviii. ,*>, G, xix. 3, xx. 2) represents the merit and disgrace of Ursi- 
cinus with that faithful attention which a soldier owed to his general. Some partiahty 
may be suspected, yet the whole account is consistent and probable. 

■ On the site of Singai-a, see note, vol. ii. sandstone rock rising about 200 feet above 

p. *:57. Bezabde, now called Jczi'reh, is the Tigris. Tekrit is celebrated as th« 

f»ituated on a low sardy island in the birthplace of Saladin. Rich, Koordi^itno, 

Tigris, about 60 miles below the junction vol. ii. p. 14G; Layard, Nineveh and Baby- 

of its cjistorn and western branches, and Ion, p. 467. The word Birtha, or Virtha, 

'J"«iiiile^ N.K. of thejimctionof theKhabur means in Syriac a fortress or castle, and 

with the Tigris. The island is covered with hence might be aj>plied to many places. 

mo lern buildings, which, gencnilly 8j)eak- St. Martin thinks that the Virtha of Am- 

in^. are in a ruined state. Kinneir, Journey mianus lay too far south to be the Kxn.t 

throui^'ii Asia Minor, &c., p. 4r>n; Chesney, as Tekrit; but this is not an in8U{)eral>le 

ExiK'tlit. Kuphnit. vol. i. p. 19.— S. ditiiculty; and there is no other place with 

*» Ti'krit is situated on the rijiht bank which it can be so well identified. There 

of the Tigns, l)etween Mosul imdl^hdad, was a Birtha on the right bank of the 

and is iiow almost the only permanent Euphrates, the modem Bir, and al«o a 

settlement of any importance between town of the same name to the S.E. of 

these two towns. It is a small town, Thapsacus ; but neither of these can t»e th« 

but wjw once a place of some size and Virtha of Anunianus. St. Martin, Not e*5 on 

strength The rumsuns of an ancient Lc Beau, vol. ii. p. 344; Smith, Diet, of 

ciiMlo, furmunded by a ditch, crown a Greek and llom. Geogr. vol. i. p. 4«»-2.— n 
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By a second order, which issued firotn the same jealous and inconstant 
counsels, Ursicinus was again despatched to the frontier of Mesa* 
potamia, and condemned to sustain the labours of a war, the honours 
of which had been transferred to his unworthy rival. Sabiiiian fixed 
his indolent station under the walls of Edessa ; and while he amused 
himself with the idle parade of military exercise, and moved to the 
jwund of flutes in the P}Trhic dance, the public defence was aban- 
doned to the boldness and diligence of the former general of the 
East But whenever Ursicinus recommended any vigorous plan of 
operations; when he proposed, at the head of a light and active 
army, to wheel round the foot of the mountains, to intercept the 
convoys of the enemy, to harass the wide extent of the Persian lines, 
and to relieve the distress of Amida; the timid and envious com- 
mander alleged that he was restrained by his positive orders from 
endangering the safety of the troops. Amida was at length taken ; 
its bravest defenders, who had escaped the sword of the barbarians, 
died in the Roman camp by the hand of the executioner; and 
Ursicinus himself, after supporting the disgrace of a partial inquiry, 
was punished for the misconduct of Sabinian by the loss of his 
military ranlL But Constantius soon experienced the truth of the 
prediction which honest indignation had extorted from his injured 
lieutenant, that, as long as such maxims of government were suffered 
to prevail, the emperor himself would find it no easy task to defend 
his eastern dominions from the invasion of a foreign enemy. When 
he had subdued or pacified the barbarians of the Danube, Con- 
stantius proceeded by slow marches into the East ; and after he had 
wept over the smoking ruins of Amida, he formed, with a powerful 
army, the siege of Bezabde. The walls were shaken by the reiterated 
efforts of the most enormous of the battering-rams; the town was 
reduced to the last extremity; but it was still defended by the 
patient and intrepid valour of the garrison, till the approach of the 
rainy season obliged the emperor to raise the siege, and ingloriously 
to retreat into his winter-quarters at Antioch.®^ The pride of Con- 
stantius, and the ingenuity of his courtiers, were at a loss to discover 
any materials for panegyric in the events of the Persian war ; while 
the glory of his cousin Julian, to whose military command he had 
intrusted the provinces of Gaul, was proclaimed to the world in the 
s'mple and concise narrative of his exploits. 

** Ammian. xx. 1 1 . Omii^o vnno incepto, hiemattinui Antiochiir redit in Sjriiini 
iframnoMun, perpeMus et ulcerum sed et atrocia, diuque deflenda. It ia thus tlint 
Jaxne^ OronoTiua has motored an obscure pamagc; and ho thinka tliat this correcti*>u 
alone would have deserved a ucwe<Iition of his author; whoeoseiise may uowl>edaiiLly 
IKTceived, I expected some additioual light from the recent laboun of tlie loameJ 
Enutitua. ^LipaiaB, 1773.) 
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III the blind fury of civil discord, Constantius had abandoned to 
the barbarians of Germany the countries of Gaul, whidi 
tiuS'by uie still acknowledged the authority of his rival. A numerous 
^^^'^^ swarm of Franks and Alemanni were invited to cross the 
Rhine by presents and promises, by the hopes of spoil, and by a 
perpetual grant of all the territories which they should be able to 
subdue.'* But the emperor, who for a temporary service had thus 
imprudently provoked the rapacious spirit of the barbarians, soon 
discovered and lamented the difficulty of dismissing these formidable 
allies, after they had tasted the richness of the Roman soil. Regard- 
It^ss of the nice distinction of loyalty and rebellion, these undisciplined 
robbers treated as their natural enemies all the subjects of the empire 
who possessed any property which they were desirous of acquiring. 
Forty-five flourishing cities, Tongres, Cologne, Treves, Worms, 
Spires, Strasburgh, &c., besides a far greater number of towns and 
villages, were pillaged, and for the most part reduced to ashes. The 
barbarians of Gennany, still faithful to the maxims of their ancestors, 
abhorred the confinement of walls, to which they applied the odious 
names of prisons and sepulchres; and, fixing their independent 
habitations on the banks of rivers, the Rhine, the Moselle, and the 
Mouse, they secured themselves against the danger of a surprise, by 
a rude and hasty fortification of large trees, which were felled and 
thrown jicross the roads. The Alemanni were established in the 
modem countries of Alsace and Lorraine ; the Franks occupied the 
island of the Batavians, together with an extensive district of Brabant, 
which was then known by the appellation of Toxandria,'* and may 
deserve to be considered as the original seat of their Gallic monarchy.*® 
From the sources to the mouth of the Rhine, the conquests of the 
Germans extended above forty miles to the west of that river, over a 
country peopled by colonies of their own name and nation ; and the 
scene of their devastations was three times more extensive than that 
of their conquests. At a still greater distance the open towns of 

^ The ravsigos of the Germans, aud the distress of Gaul, may be collected from 
Julian himself. Orat. ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 277. Ammian. xv. 11 [S?]. Libanius, 
Orat. X. ZosimuB, 1. iii. [c. 3] p. 140. So7x>men, 1. ill. c. 1. [Mamertin. Grai. Act. 
c. iv.] 

** Amminuus (xvii. 8). This name seems to be derived fix)m tlie Toxandri of Pliny, 
and very frequently occurs in the histoHes of the middle age. 1'oxandiia was a 
country of woods aud morasses, which extended from the neigh bmirhood of Tongres 
to the conflux of the Vahal and the Rhine. See Valesius, Notit. Galliar. p. 558. 

** The paradox of P. Daniel, that the Fi-anks never obtained any permanent settle- 
ment on this side of the Khine befoi-e tlie time of Clo\'i8, is refuted with much Icnniiug 
and good sense by M. Biet, who has pri»ved, by a chain of evidence, their uninterrupted 
possession of Toxandria one hundred aud thuty years before the accession of Clovis. 
The Dissortiitiou of M. Biet was crowned Dy the Academy of Soissons in the year 
1730, and seems to have been justly preferred to the tliscourao of his more celebrate«l 
eomj)etitor, the .Abb<^ le Bwuf, iu\ ant iquariiui whose name was happily expressive of 
his talents. 
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Uiiul were deserted, and the inhabitants of the fortified cities, who 
trusted to their strength and vigilance, were obliged to content them- 
selves with such supplies of corn as they could raise on the vacant 
land Mrithin the enclosure of their walls. The diminished legions, 
destitute of pay and provisions, of arms and discipline, trembled at 
the approach, and even at the name, of the barbarians. 

Under these melancholy circumstances, an unexperienced youth 
was appointed to save and to govern the provinces of Gaul, ^^ductor 
or rather, as he expresses it himself, to exhibit the vam •'^^^ 
image of Imperial greatness. The retired scholastic education of 
Julian, in which he had been more conversant with books than with 
arms, with the dead than with the living, left him in profound ignorance 
of the practical arts of war and government ; and when he awkwardly 
repeated some military exercise which it was necessary for him to 
learn, he exclaimed with a sigh, " O Plato, Plato, what a task for a 
philosopher ! " Yet even this speculative philosophy, which men of 
business are too apt to despise, had filled the mind of Julian with the 
noblest precepts and the most shining examples ; had animated him 
with the love of virtue, the desire of fame, and the contempt of death. 
The habits of temperance recommended in the schools are still more 
essential in the severe discipline of a camp. The simple wants of 
nature regulated the measure of his food and sleep. Rejecting with 
disdain the delicacies provided for his table, he satisfied his appetite 
with the coarse and common fare which was allotted to the meanest 
soldiers. During the rigour of a Gallic winter he never suffered a 
fire in his bedchamber ; and after a short and interrupted slumber, 
he frequently rose in the middle of the night from a carpet spread on 
the floor, to despatch any urgent business, to visit his rounds, or to 
steal a few moments for the prosecution of his favourite studies.*'' 
The precepts of eloquence, which he had hitherto practised on fancied 
topics of declamation, were more usefully applied to excite or to 
assuage the passions of an armed multitude : and although Julian, 
from his early habits of conversation and literature, was more familiarly 
acquainted with the beauties of the Greek language, he had attained 
a competent knowledge of the Latin tongue. '^'' Since Julian was not 
originally designed for the character of a legislator or a judge, it is 
probable that the civil jurisprudence of the Romans had not engnged 
any considerable share of his attention : but he derived from his 

^ The private life of Julian in Gaul, and the severe discipline which he enibi-ncotl, 
are displayed by Ammiauus (xvi. 5), who professes to praise, and bv Julian liirntii'if, 
who affects to ridicule (Misopogon, p. M*)) a conduct which, in a pnnce of the house 
of Constantine, might justly excite the surprise of mankind. 

** Adenit LAtine quocjue dissereudi sufficiens 8«irmo. Ammianua, xvi. 5. I*ut 
Julian, educated in the schools of Greece, always conitidei^ the lan^ua^e of tlio 
U<Jiiuus cu a fortti>;ii and itopular dialect, which he might use on nt'ccssary occasiuns. 
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piiilosophic studies an inflexible regard fur justice, tempered by a 
disposition to clemency, the knowledge of the general principles of 
equity and evidence, and the faculty of patiently investigating the 
most intricate and tedious questions which could be proposed for his 
discussion. The measures of policy, and the operations of war, must 
submit to the various accidents of circumstance and character, and 
the unpractised student will often be perplexed in the application of 
the most perfect theory. But in the acquisition of this impcxtant 
science Julian was assisted by the active vigour of his own genius, as 
well as by the wisdom and experience of Sallust, an oflicer of rank, 
who soon conceived a sincere attachment for a prince so worthy of his 
friendship; and whose incorruptible integrity was adorned by the 
talent of insinuating the harshest truths without wounding the delicacy 
of a royal ear.*^* 

Immediately after Julian had received the purple at Milan he was 
HiH flrat sent into Gaul with a feeble retinue of three hundred and 
Soauu" sixty soldiers. At Vienna, where he passed a painful and 
A.D.366. anxious winter, in the hands of those ministers to whom 
Constant! us had intrusted the direction of his conduct, the Caesar 
was informed of the siege and deliverance of Autun. That large 
and ancient city, protected only by a rained wall and pusillanimous 
garrison, was saved by the generous resolution of a few veterans, who 
resumed their arms for the defence of their country. In his march 
from Autun, through the heart of the Gallic provinces, Julian embraced 
with ardour the earliest opportunity of signalizing his courage. At 
the head of a small body of archers and heavy cavalry, he preferred 
the shorter but the more dangerous of two roads;* and sometimes 
eluding and sometimes resisting the attacks of the barbarians, who 
were masters of the field, he arrived with honour and safety at the 
camp near Rheims, where the Roman troops had been ordered to 
assemble. The aspect of their young prince revived the drooping 
spirit of the soldiers, and they marched from Rheims in search of th« 
enemy with a confidence which had almost proved fatal to them. 
The Alemanni, familiarized to the knowledge of the country, secretiy 
collected their scattered forces, and, seizing the opportunity of a dark 

^ We are ignorant of the actual office of this exceUent minister, whom Julian after- 
\\ ards created pnafect of Qaul. Salluat was speedily recaUed by the jealousy of Uie 
emperor; and we may stiU read a sensible but pedantic discourse Q>. 240-252), in 
which Julian deplores the loss of so valuable a friend, to whom he acknowledges him- 
self indebted for his reputation. See La Bldterie, Preface k la Vie de Jovien, p. 20. 

* Aliis per Arbor — quibusdam per Se- town of the department of tho C^te d'Or, 

delaucum et Coram in debere fii-mantibus. sis leagues fi-om Autun. Cora answeri 

Amm. Marc. xvi. 2. I do not know what to the village of Cure, on the river of the 

place can be meput by the mutilated name same name, between Autun and Neven 

Arbor. Sedelaucus is S;iulicu, a small St. Mailiu, ii. 102. — M. 
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and rainy day, poured with unexpected fury on the rear-guard of the 
Romans. Before the inevitable disorder could be remedied, Uo 
legions were destroyed ; and Julian was taught by exj)erience that 
caution and vigilance are the most important lessons of the art of 
war. In a second and more successful action* he recovered and 
established his military fame ; but as the agility of the luirbariaLS 
BRTed them from the pursuit, his victory was neither bloody nor 
decisive. He advanced, however, to the banks of the Rhine, surveyed 
the ruins of Cologne, convinced himself of the difficulties of the war, 
and retreated on the approach of winter, discontented with the coiirt, 
with his army, and with his own success."'" The power of the enemy 
^as yet unbroken ; and the Csesar had no sooner separated his troo])s» 
uid fixed his own quarters at Sens, in the centre of Gaul, than he 
A^as surrounded and besieged by a numerous host of Germans. 
Reduced in this extremity to the resources of his own mind, he dis- 
played a prudent intrepidity which compensated for all the deficiencies 
of the place .and garrison ; and the barbarians, at the end of thirty 
days, were obliged to retire with disappointed rage. 

The conscious pride of Julian, who was indebted only to his sword 
for this signal deliverance, was embittered by the reflection hu iicit)oa 
that he was abandoned, betrayed, and perhaps devoted to aj». mi. ' 
destruction, by those who were bound to assist him by every tie of 
honour and fidelity. Marcellus, master-general of the cavalry in 
Gaul, interpreting too strictly the jealous orders of the court, beheld 
with supine indifference the distress of Julian, and had restrained the 
troops under his command from marching to the relief of Sens. If 
the Cssar had dissembled in silence so dangerous an insult, his person 
and authority would have been exposed to the contempt of the world ; 
and if an action so criminal had been suffered to pass with impunity, 
the emperor would have cohfirmed the suspicions which received a 
very specious colour from his past conduct towards tlie princes of the 
Flavian family. Marcellus was recalled, and gently dismissed from 
his office.'^ In his room Severus was appointed general of the 
cavalry ; an ex|)erienced soldier, of approved courage and fidelity, 
who could advise with respect, and execute with zeal; and who 
submitted, without reluctance, to the supreme command which Julian, 

^ Ammuuius (x%'i. 2, 3) ftppeare much better satUfied with tho succera of thiii fiitit 
campaign Uum Julian liimMif ; who very fiEdrly owns that he did nuthing of c«.>use- 
quence, and that he fled before the enemy. 

^ Ammum. xvi. 7. Libaniui epealu rather more advanta^^'ounly of the military 
talents <^ MarcoUus, Orat. x. p. '272. And Julian inKiuiiatvA that he would not have 
been so easily recalled, unless he had given other reaitons of offence to the court, p. 278. 



* Fouglit at Brocomngita, now Brumat Unguonau, where many Roman remaicf 
on tha Zom, between Stnwbuiig and have been found. — S. 
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by the interest of his patroness Eusebia, at length obtained over the 
armies of Gaul."' A very judicious plan of operations was adopted 
for the approaching campaign. Julian himself, at the head of the 
remains of the veteran bands, and of some new levies which he had 
been permitted to form, boldly penetrated into the centre of the 
German cantonments, and carefully re-established the fortificatioia 
of Saveme, in an advantageous post which would either check the 
incursions or intercept the retreat of the enemy. At the same time 
Barbatio, general of the infantry, advanced from Milan with an army 
of thirty thousand men, and, passing the mountains, prepared to throw 
a bridge over the Rhine, in the neighbourhood of BasiL It was 
reasonable to expect that the Alemanni, pressed on either side by the 
Roman arms, would soon be forced to evacuate the provinces of Gaul, 
and to hasten to the defence of their native country. But the hopes 
of the campaign were defeated by the incapacity, or the en^-y, or the 
secret instructions of Barbatio, who acted as if he had been the 
enemy of the Csesar, and the secret ally of the barbarians. The 
negligence with which he permitted a troop of pillagers freely to pass, 
and to return, almost before the gates of his camp, may be imputed 
to his want of abilities ; but the treasonable act of burning a number 
of boats, and a superfluous stock of provisions, which would have been 
of the most essential service to the army of Gaid, was an evidence <^ 
his hostile and criminal intentions. The Germans despised an enemy 
who appeared destitute either of power or of inclination to offend 
them ; and the ignominious retreat of Barbatio deprived Julian of the 
expected support, and left him to extricate himself from a hazardous 
situation, where he could neitlier remain with safety, nor retire 
with honour."^ 

As soon as they were delivered from the fears of invasion, the 
iiatiieof Alemanni prepared to chastise the Roman youth who 
a'.d!*^357?^* presumed to dispute the possession of that country which 
August |.[jpy claimed as their owti by the right of conquest and of 
treaties. They employed three days, and as many nights, in trans- 
porting over the Rhine their military powers. The fierce Chnodomar, 
shaking the ponderous javelin which he had victoriously wielded 
against the brother of Magnentius, led the van of the barbarians, and 
moderated by his experience the martial ardour which his example 

"^^ SevcniB, non discore, non arrogans, sed longa militiae ftnigalitate compertus; et 
euir. recta pru'euntcni secutunis, ut ductorezn morigeruB miles. Ammian. xtL 11. 
Zosiraus, 1. iii. [c. 2] p. 140. 

^^ On the (lesii^n and failnre of the co-operation between Julian and Barbntio, if^ 
Aminianus (xvi. 11), and Libanius, Orat. x. p. 27.S.» 



* IWbaiio Hccius tc havu allowed hiniaolf to be 8ur|)ri8cd and defeated.— II. 
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inspired."* lie was followed by six other kings, by ten princes of 
fegal extraction, by a long train of high-spirited nobles, and by thirty- 
five thousand of the bravest warriors of the tribes of Germany. The 
confidence derived from the view of their own strength was increased 
by the intelligence which they received from a deserter, that the 
Caesar, with a feeble army of thirteen thousand men, occupied a post 
about one-and-twenty miles from their camp of Strasburg. With 
this inadequate force Julian resolved to seek and to encounter the 
barbarian host ; and the chance of a general action was preferred to 
the tedious and uncertain operation of separately engaging the dis- 
persed parties of the Alemanni. The Romans marched in close 
order, and in two columns ; the cavalry on the right, the infantry on 
the left ; and the day was so fiu* spent when they appeared in sight of 
the enemy, that Julian was desirous of deferring the battle till the 
next morning, and of allowing his troops to recruit their exhausted 
strength by the necessary refreshments of sleep and food. Yielding, 
however, with some reluctance, to the clamours of the soldiers, and 
even to the opinion of his council, he exhorted them to justify by 
their valour the eager impatience which, in case of a defeat, would 
be universally branded with the epithets of rashness and presumption. 
The trumpets sounded, the military shout was heard through the 
field, and the two armies rushed with equal fury to the charge. The 
Caesar, who conducted in person his right wing, depended on the 
dexterity of his archers and the weight of his cuirassiers. But his 
ranks were instantly broken by an irregular mixture of light-horse 
and of light-infantry, and he had the mortification of beholding the 
flight of six hundred of his most renowned cuirassiers."* The fugitives 
were stopped and rallied by the presence and authority of Julian, 
who, careless of his own safety, threw himself before them, and, urging 
every motive of shame and honour, led them back against the 
victorious enemy. The conflict between the two lines of infantry was 
obstinate and bloody. The Germans possessed the superiority of 
strength and stature, the Romans that of discipline and temper ; and 
as the barbarians who served under the standard of the empire 
united the respective advantages of both parties, their strenuous 
eflPorts, guided by a skilful leader, at length determined the event of 
the day. The Romans lost four tribunes, and two hundred and forty- 

^ AmmUnua (xvi. 12) describes with his inflated eloquence the figure and chancier 
9f Chnodomar. Audaz et fidens ingenti robore lacertoruni, ubi ardorproclii sfxrabatur 
immanis, equo spumante, sublimior, erectus in jaculum fomiidands vastitatia, anno* 
rumque nitore coninpicuus : antea strenuus et miles, et utilis prster csteros ductor 
Decentium CsMarem superavit axjuo Marte congressus. 

^ After the battle Julian ventured to revive the rigour of ancient discipline bj 
exposing these fugitives in female apparel to the derision of the whole camp. In the 
D» at campaign these troops nobly retrieved their honour. Zosimiv, 1. iii. [c 3] p. 142. 
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three soldiers, in this memorable battle of Strasburg, so glorious to 
the Caesar/^ and so salutary to the afflicted provinces of GauL Six 
thousand of the Alemanni were slain in the field, without including 
those who were drowned in the Rhine, or transfixed with darts whilst 
they attempted to swim across the river.'^ Chnodomar himself was 
surrounded and taken prisoner, with three of his brave companions, 
who had devoted themselves to follow in life or death the fate of their 
chieftain. Julian received him with military pomp in the council of 
his officers; and expressing a generous pity for the fallen state, 
dissembled his inward contempt for the abject humiliation of his 
captive. Instead of exhibiting the vanquished king of the Alemamii 
as a grateful spectacle to the cities of Gaul, he respectfully laid at 
the feet of the emperor this splendid trophy of his victory. Chnodomar 
experienced an honourable treatment: but the impatient barbarian 
could not long survive his defeat, his confinement, and his exilc'^ 

After Julian had repulsed the Alemanni from the proidnces of the 
Juiuu sub- Upper Rhine, he turned his arms against the Franks, who 
t>SJl^ ^6re seated nearer to the ocean, on the confines of Gaol 
A.D. 3ft8. ^jj^ Germany ; and who, from their numbers, and still more 
from their intrepid valour, had ever been esteemed the most for- 
midable of the barbarians." Although they were strongly actuated 
by the allurements of rapine, they professed a disinterested love of 
war, which they considered as the supreme honour and felicity of 
human nature ; and their minds and bodies were so completely hard- 
ened by perpetual action, that, according to the Uvely expression of 
an orator, the snows of winter were as pleasant to them as the flowers 
of spring. In the month of December which followed the battle of 
Strasburg, Julian attacked a body of six hundred Franks who had 
thrown themselves into two castles on the Mouse. ^^ In the midst of 

^* Julian himself (ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 279) speaks of the battle of Stnsboig 
with the modesty of conscious merit; ijiuB;^ir«^n* §vm ilxXuvr, fr^f tuu tig u^s l^/*ir» 4 
Tiaurti fA»x^' Zoslmus compares it with the victory of Alexander over Darius; and 
yet we are at a loss to discover any of those strokes of military genius which fix the 
attention of ages on the conduct and success of a single day. 

'^ Ammianus, xvL 12. Libanius adds 2000 more to the number of the slain (Orat. 
X. p. 274). But these trifling differences disappear before the G0,000 barbarians 
whom Zosimushaa sacrificed to the glory of his hero (1. iii. [c. 3] p. 141). We mi^t 
attribute this extravagant number to the carelessness of transcribers, if this credulous 
or partial historian had not swelled the army of 35,000 Alemanni to an innumerable 
multitude of barbarians, ^Xrihf crii^a* (^fCa^t^f. It is our own fault if thia deteoticm 
does not inspire us with proper distrust on similar occasions. 

*■ Ammian. xvi. 12. Libanius, Orat. x. p. 276. 

'^ Libanius (Orat. iii. p. 137) draws a very lively picture of the mannera of the 
Franks. 

^ Ammianus, xvii. 2. Libanius, Orat. x. p. 278. The Greek orator, by misappre- 
hending a passage of Julian, has been induced to represent the Franks as consisting 
of a thousand men; and, as his head was always full of the Peloponnesian war, he 
compares them to the Lacedsemonians, who were besieged and taken in the island vi 
Sphaoterie. 
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that severe season they sustained, with inflexible constancy, a siege 
of fifty-four days, till at length, exhausted by hunger, and satisfied 
that the vigilance of the enemy in breaking the ice of the river left 
them no hopes of escape, the Franks consented, for the first time, to 
dispense with the ancient law which commanded them to conquer or 
to die. The Caesar immediately sent his captives to the court of 
Cdnstantius, who, accepting them as a valuable present,^^ rejoiced in 
the opportunity of adding so many heroes to the choicest troops of his 
domestic guards. The obstinate resistance of this handful of Franks 
apprised Julian of the difficulties of the expedition which he medi- 
tated for the ensuing spring against the whole body of the nation. 
His rapid diligence surprised and astonished the active barbarians. 
Ordering his soldiers to provide themselves with biscuit for twenty 
days, he suddenly pitched his camp near Tongres, while the enemy 
still supposed him in his winter-quarters of Paris, expecting the slow 
arrival of his convoys from Aquitain. Without allowing the Franks 
to unite or to deliberate, he skilfully spread his legions from Cologne 
to the ocean ; and by the teiTor, as well as by the success of his arms, 
soon reduced the suppliant tribes to implore the clemency and to 
obey the commands of their conqueror. The Chamavians submis- 
sively retired to their former habitations beyond the Rhine ; but the 
Salians were permitted to possess their new establishment of Toxan- 
dria, as the subjects and auxiliaries of the Roman empire.^' The 
treaty was ratified by solemn oaths ; and perpetual inspectors were 
appointed to reside among the Franks, with the authority of enforcing 
the strict observance of the conditions. An incident is related, inte- 
resting enough in itself, and by no means repugnant to the character 
of Julian, who ingeniously contrived both the plot and the catastrophe 
of the tragedy. When the Chamarians sued for peace, he required 
the son of their king, as the only hostage on whom he could rely. 

** Julian, ad S. P. Q. Atben. p. 280. Libanius, Orat. x. p. 278. According to ibe 
expression of Libaniua, the emperor 2w(« mtifim^t, which La JBUterie uDderatands (Vie 
de Julien, p. 118) as an honest confession, and Valesins (ad Ammiau. xviL 2) as a 
mean erasion, of the truth. Dom Bouquet (Historiens de France, tom. i. p. 733), by 
substituting another word, M/MMt, would suppress both the difficulty and the spirit 
of this passage. 

*• Ammian. xvii. 8; Zosimiis, 1. iii. [c. 4, s^.] p. 146-150 (his narrative is darkened by 
a mixture of fable); and Julian, ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 280. His expression, mU!^iiuLm 
/uf /MifM ▼•» l^ximt i$f0Ps, Xm/UCmh H C(itX«r«. This difference of treatment con- 
firms the opinion that the Salian Franks were permitted to retain the settlements io 
Toxandria.* 

* A newly discorered fragment of Eu- their otm country, for he called every 

napius, whom Zosimus probably tran- country their o«m which was surrendered 

scribed, illustrates this transaction, without resistance or toil on the part of 

" Julian commanded the Romans to the conquerors." Mai, Script. Vet. Nor. 

abstain from ^1 hostile measorss against Collect, ii. 256 ; and Eunapius vi Niebuhr, 

th* Salians, neither to waste nor ravage Byzant. Hist. p. 86. — K. 
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A mourniiil ^lence, Interrupted by tears and groans, declared the 
sad perplexity of the barbarians ; and their aged chief lamented, io 
pathetic language, that his private loss was bow embittered by a 
sense of the public calamity. While the Chamavians lay prostrate 
at the foot of his throne, tbe royal captive, whom they beUeved to 
have been slain, unexpectedly appeared before their eyes; and ai 
soon as the tumult of joy was hushed into attention, the Csesar 
addressed the assembly in the following terms : — '^ Behold the son, 
" the prince, whom you wept You had lost him by your &ulc. 
'' God and the Romans have restored him to you. I shall stiU pr&- 
" serve and educate the youth, rather as a monument of my own 
^' virtue than as a pledge of your sincerity. Should you presume to 
** violate the faith which you have sworn, the arms of the republic 
" will avenge the perfidy, not on the innocent, but on the guilty." 
The barbarians withdrew from his presence, impressed with the 
warmest sentiments of gratitude and admiration.^ 

It was not enough for Julian to have delivered the provinces of 
M kes three Gaul from the barbarians of Germany. He aspired to 
b^J^d^e emulate the glory of the first and most illustrious of the 
^^^^* ,358, emperors; after whose example he composed his own com- 
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mentaries of the Gallic war.^^ Csssar has related, with 
conscious pride, the manner in which he tunce passed the Rhine. 
Julian could boast that, before he assumed the title of Augustus, 
he had carried the Roman eagles beyond that great river in three 
successful expeditions.®* The consternation of the Germans after 
tlie battle of Strasburg encouraged him to the first attempt; and 
the reluctance of the troops soon yielded to the persuasive eloquence 
of a leader who shared the fatigues and dangers which he imposed 
on the meanest of the soldiers. The villages on either side of the 
Main, which were plentifully stored with com and cattle, felt the 
ravages of an invading army. The principal houses, constructed with 
some imitation of Roman elegance, were consumed by the flames; 
and the Caesar boldly advanced about ten miles, till his progress was 
stopped by a dark and impenetrable forest, undermined by subterrar 
neous passages, which threatened with secret snares and ambush 

" This intsresting story, which ZosimuK has abiidged, is related by Eunapius (io 
Excerpt. Ixjgationiim, p. 15^ 16, 17 [ed. Paris; p. 11 sq. ed. Ven.; cap. i. p. 41 sqq, 
ed. Bonn]), with all the amplifications of Grecian rhetoric : but the silence of libuiius, 
of Amniianus, and of Julian himself, renders the ti-uth of it extremely suspiciouB. 

** LibaniuB, the friend of Julian, cleai-ly insinuates (Orat. iv. p. 178) that his here 
had composed the history of his Gallic campaigns. But Zosimus (1. iii. [c. 21p. 140) 
seems to have derived his information only from the Orations {\iyoi) and theEinstlM 
of Julian. The discourse which is addressed to the Athenians contains an accurate. 
though genenil, account of the wai' against the Germans. 

*^ See Animian. xvii. 1, 10, xviii. 2; and Zosim. 1. iii. p. 144. Julian, ad S.P.Q 
A then p. 28i>. 
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every step of the asBailant. The ground was already covered with 
siiow ; and Julian, after repairing an ancient castle which had been 
erected by Trajan, granted a truce of ten months to the submissive 
barbarians. At the expiration of the truce Julian undertook a 
second expedition beyond the Rhine, to humble the pride of Surmar 
and Uortidre, two of the kings of the Alemanni, who had been 
present at the battle of Strasburg. They promised to restore all 
the Roman captives who yet remained alive ; and as the Caesar had 
procured an exact account from the cities and villages of Gaul of 
the inhabitants whom they had lost, he detected every attempt to 
deceive him with a degree of readiness and accuracy which almost 
established the belief of his supernatural knowledge. His third 
expedition was still more splendid and important than the two 
former. The Germans had collected theur military powers, and 
moved along the opposite banks of the river, with a design of de- 
stroying the bridge, and of preventing the passage of the Romans. 
But this judicious plan of defence was disconcerted by a skilful 
diversion. Three hundred light-armed and active soldiers were 
detached in forty small boats, to fall down the stream in silence, 
and to land at some distance from the posts of the enemy. They 
executed their orders with so much boldness and celerity, that they 
had almost surprised the barbarian chiefs, who returned in the fear- 
less confidence of intoxication from one of their nocturnal festivals. 
Without repeating the uniform and disgusting tale of slaughter and 
devastation, it is sufficient to observe that Julian dictated his own 
conditions of peace to six of the haughtiest kings of the Alemanni, 
three of whom were permitted to view the severe discipline and 
martial pomp of a Roman camp. Followed by twenty thousand 
captives, whom he had rescued from the chains of the barbarians, 
the Caesar repassed the Rhine, after terminating a war, the success 
of which has been compared to the ancient glories of the Punic and 
Cimbric victories. 

As soon as the valour and conduct of Julian had secured an inter- 
val of peace, he applied himself to a work more congfenial RMtores 

• . . .. ihf citk* of 

to his humane and philosophic temper. The cities of Gaul, gaul 
which had suffered from the inroads of the barbarians, he diligently 
repaired ; and seven important posts, between Mentz and the mouth 
of the Rhine, are particularly mentioned as having been rebuilt and 
fortified by the order of Julian.** The vanquished Germans had 

" AmmUo. xviii. 2. Libanius, Orat. x. p. 279, 280. Of these seven poAts, four 
are at present to^ns of some coi]ikH|uexice — IMni^en, Andernach, Boun, and Nuyaa. 
The other three, Triceeima}, Quadriburgiuin, aii<l Custra Herculis, or Heraclea, no 
ioiig«> auhoat; but there ia room to believe that, on the ground of Quafhibuigium, 
the Dutch have cona^^ructed the fort of Sch«.*nk, a name 8o offeuHivc to thu fastidiouf 
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submitted to the just but humiliating condition of preparing and 
conveying the necessary materials. The active zeal of Julian urged 
the prosecution of the work ; and such was the spirit which he had 
difiused among the troops, that the auxiliaries themselves, waiving 
their exemption from any duties of fatigue, contended in the most 
servile labours with the diligence of the Roman soldiers. It was 
incumbent on the Caesar to provide for the subsistence as well as for 
the safety of the inhabitants and of the garrisons. The desertion of 
the former, and the mutiny of the latter, must have been the fatal 
and inevitable consequences of famine. The tillage of the provinces 
of Gaul had been interrupted by the calamities of war ; but the scanty 
harvests of the continent were supplied, by his paternal caxe, from 
the plenty of the adjacent island. Six hundred large barks, filmed 
in the forest of the Ardennes, made several voyages to the coast of 
Britain ; and returning from thence, laden with com, sailed up the 
Rhine, and distributed their cargoes to the several towns and for- 
tresses along the banks of the river.^^ The arms of Julian had 
restored a free and secure navigation, which Constantius had oflfered 
to purchase at the expense of his dignity, and of a tributary present 
of two thousand pounds of silver. The emperor parsimoniously 
refused to his soldiers the sums which he granted with a lavish and 
trembling hand to the barbarians. The dexterity, as well as the 
firmness of Julian, was put to a severe trial, when he took the field 
with a discontented army, which had already served two campaigns 
without receiving any regular pay or any extraordinary donative.** 

A tender regard for the peace and happiness of his subjects was 
civil ad- the ruling principle which directed, or seemed to direct, 
of Julian. the administration of JuUan.**' He devoted the leisure of 
his winter-quarters to the offices of civil government ; and afi^ected 
to assume with more pleasure the character of a magistrate than 
that of a general. Before he took the field he devolved on the pro- 
vincial governors most of the public and private causes which had 
been referred to his tribunal ; but, on his retiun, he carefully revised 

delicacy of Boileau. See d'Anville, Notice de rAncienne Gaule, p. I&3; Roileau, 
Epitre iv. and the notes.* 

"^ We may credit Julian himself, Orat. ad S. P. Q. Atheniensem, p. 279, sq., who 
gives a very particular account of the ti^ansaction. Zosimus adds two hundred 
ressels more, 1. iii. [c. 5] p. 145. If we computed the 600 com ships of Julian at only 
leventy tons each, they were capable of exporting 120,000 quarters (see Arbuthnot's 
Weights and Measures, p. 2.37); and the country which could bear so large an exportft* 
tion must already have attained an improved state of agriculture. 

^ The troops once broke out into a mutiny, inmiediately before the second 
of the Rhine. Ammiau. xvii. 9. « 

■• Ammian. xvi. 5, xviii. 1. Mamertinus in Panegyr. Vet, xi. 4. 



* Heraclea, perhaps Erkelens in the district of Juliers. St. Biartin. ii. 31 1 — IL 
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their proceedings, mitigated the rigour of the law, and pronounced 
a second judgment on the judges themselves. Superior to the last 
temptation of virtuous minds, an indiscreet and intemperate zeal for 
iustioe, he restrained, with calmness and dignity, the warmth of an 
adYocate who prosecuted, for extortion, the president of the Nar- 
bonnese province. " Who will ever be foimd guilty," exclaimed the 
vehement Delphidius, "if it be enough to deny?" "And who," 
replied Julian, " will ever be innocent, if it is sufficient to affirm ?" 
Li the general administration of peace and war, the interest of tlie 
sovereign is commonly the same as that of his people ; but Constantius 
would have thought himself deeply injured, if die virtues of Julian 
had defrauded him of any part of the tribute which he extorted from 
an oppressed and exhausted country. The prince who was invested 
with the ensigns of royalty might sometimes presume to correct the 
rapacious insolence of the inferior agents, to expose their corrupt 
arts, and to introduce an equal and easier mode of collection. But 
the management of the finances was more safely intrusted to Florentius, 
Praetorian praefect of Gaul, an effeminate tyrant, incapable of pity 
or remorse : and the haughty minister complained of the most decent 
and gentle opposition, while Julian himself was rather inclined to 
censure the weakness of his own behaviour. The Caesar had rejected 
with abhorrence a mandate for the levy of an extraordinary tax ; a 
new superindiction, which the praefect had offered for his signature ; 
and the faithful picture of the public misery, by which he had been 
obliged to justify hb refusal, offended the court of Constantius. We 
may enjoy the pleasure of reading the sentiments of Julian, as he 
expresses them with warmth and freedom in a letter to one of his 
most intimate friends. Afler stating his own conduct, he proceeds 
in the following terms : — ** Was it possible for the disciple of Plato 
" and Aristotle to at t otherwise than I have done ? Could I abandon 
** the unhappy subjects intrusted to my care ? Was I not called 
" upon to defend them from the repeated injuries of these unfeeling 
robbers ? A tribune who deserts his post is punished with death, 
and deprived of the honours of buriaL With what justice could I 
pronounce hU sentence, if, in the hour of danger, 1 myself neglected 
a duty far more sacred and far more important? God has placed 
** me in this elevated post ; his providence will guard and support 
" me. Should I be condemned to suffer, I shall derive comfort from 
" the testimony of a pure and upright conscience. Would to Heaven 
'* that I still possessed a counsellor like Sallust! If they think 

• proper to send me a successor, I shall submit without reluctance ; 

* and had much rather improve the short opportunity of doing good, 
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" than enjoy a long and lasting impunity of evil." ^ The precarious 
and dependent situation of Julian displayed his virtues and concealed 
his defects. The young hero who supported, in Gaul, the throne of 
Constantius, was not permitted to reform the vices of the govern- 
ment ; but he had courage to alleviate or to pity the distress of the 
people. Unless he had been able to revive the martial spirit of the 
Romans, or to introduce the arts of industry and refinement among 
their savage enemies, he could not entertain any rational hopes of 
securing the public tranquillity, either by the peace or conquest of 
Germany. Yet the victories of Julian suspended for a short time 
the inroads of the barbarians, and delayed the ruin of the Western 
Empire. 

His salutary influence restored the cities of Gaul, which had been 
Descripaoa ^ ^^ug cxposcd to the cvils of civil discord, barbarian 
ofParii. ^g^^ ^Q^ domestic tyranny; and the spirit of industry was 
revived with the hopes of enjoyment. Agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce, again flourished under the protection of the laws ; 
and the curioe^ or civil corporations, were again filled with useful and 
respectable members : the youth were no longer apprehensive of mar- 
riage ; and married persons were no longer apprehensive of posterity : 
the public and private festivals were celebrated with customary pomp; 
and the frequent and secure intercourse of the provinces displayed 
the image of national prosperity.'* A mind like that of Julian must 
have felt the general happiness of which he was the author ; but he 
viewed with peculiar satisfaction and complacency the city oi* Paris, 
the seat of his winter residence, and the object even of his partial 
aflection.'^ That splendid capital, which now embraces an ample 
territory on either side of the Seine, was originally confined to the 
small island in the midst of the river, from whence the inhabitants 
derived a supply of pure and salubrious water. The river bathed 
the foot of the walls; and the town was accessible only by two 
wooden bridges. A forest overspread the northern side of the Seine, 
but on the south, the ground which now bears the name of tlie 
University was insensibly covered with houses, and adorned with a 

^ Ammian. zvii. 3. Julian. Epistol. xvii. edit. Spanheim. Such a conduct almost 

I'uBtifies the encomium of Mameitinus. Ita illi anni spatia divisa sunt, ut aut Bar- 
>aros domitet, aut civibus jura restituat; perpetuum profeasus, aut contra hostem, 
aut contra vitia, cortamen. 

*' Liibaniua, Orat. Parental, in Imp. Julian, c. 38, in Fabricius Bibliothec. Gneo. 
tom. vii. p. 263, 264. 

^ See Julian, in Misopogon. p. 340, 341. The primitive state of Paris is illustrated 
by Henry Valesius (ad Ammian. xx. 4), his brother Hadrian Valesius, o/ de Valois, 
and M. d'Anville (in their respective Notitias of ancient Gaul), the Abbe de l»n- 
guenie (Description de la France, tom. i. p. 12, 13), and M. Bouamy (in the M^m 
de VAcad^mie des Inscriptions, tom. xv. p. 656-691). 
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palace and amphitheatre, baths, an aqueduct, and a field of Mara 
for the exercise of the Roman troops. The severity of the climate 
was tempered by the neighbourhood of the ocean ; and with some 
precautions, which experience had taught, the vine and fig-tree were 
successfully cultivated. But in remarkable wintere the Seine was 
deeply frozen ; and the huge pieces of ice that floated down the 
stream might be compared, by an Asiatic, to the blocks of white 
marble which were extracted from the quarries of Phrygia. The 
licentiousness and corruption of Antioch recalled to the memory ox 
Julian the severe and simple mannere of his beloved Lutetia,'' where 
the amusements of the theatre were unknown or despised. He indig 
nantly contrasted the effeminate Syrians with the brave and honest 
simplicity of the Gauls, and almost forgave the intemperance which 
was the only stain of the Celtic character.*^ If Julian could now 
revisit the capital of France, he might converse with men of science 
and genius, capable of underatanding and of instructing a disciple oi 
the Greeks ; he might excuse the lively and graceful follies of a nation 
whose martial spirit has never been enervated by the indulgence or 
luxury ; and he must applaud the perfection of that inestimable art 
which softens and refines and embellishes the intercourse of social life. 

** T«f fixnf AwutritLK Julmn. in Miaopogon. p. 340. Leuoetia, or LutetiA, w 
Um ancient name of the city which, according to the &ahion of the fourth ceuturj^ 
aaeumed the territorial i4>peUation of Parini» 

** Julian, in Miaopogon. p. 359, 360. 
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Literary, the Dogmatic, and the Ecclesiastical life of the Church 
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Vol, IV, (NtoZ\ computing the work {12^0 pp.). Medium Zvo, £2 2s, 

The unique position of this work, and its very great value to all theological students, bare 
been recognised by the principal scholars of Englimd and Germany. T^ Times reviewer ia 
an article on Vol. IIL wrote — 

"The value of the work arises, in the first place, from the fact that the contribaton to 
these volumes have diligently eschewed mere compilation ; and, in fact, the articles include 
many really important monographs by highly competent scholars, frequently adding to a 
summary of what had been already known the results of new and original Jnvestigatiocis. 
Essays of this class deserve the better welcome on account of their comparative infrequency in 
this country. ... /n these volumes we welcome the most important addition that has ken 
made for a century to the historical library of the English theological student.*' 
' "At last this work is finished, after the lapse often years from the publication of the first 
volume. The time spent upon its production is certainly not out of proportion to its value ; 
for the amount of information, research, scholarship, and ability devoted to this cyclopaedia is 
enormous, and there is ample reason to congratulate the editors, contributors, and public 
alike on the successful completion of a work which is not only without equals, but even 
without a rival. It is the best \indication of English scholarship in its best and most practical 
form. The quality which renders the Dictionary imique is the comprehensiveness with which 
it has treated the whole sphere of Christian or ecclesiastical life and order during eight 
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LIFE OF WILLIAM CAREY, D.D. 

SHOEMAKER AND MISSIONARY. 

PROFESSOR OF SANSCRIT, BENGALEE, AND MARATHEE 
AT THE COLLEGE OF FORT WILLIAM, CALCUTTA. 

1761— 1834. ( 

By GEOBGE SMITH, LL.B., 

Author of the Lives of John Wilson and Alexander Duflf. 
Popular EdUioHy Portrait and Illustrations, Post %vo. 'js, 6d, 
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GEOGRAPHICAL ETYMOLOGY. 

A DICTIONARY OF PLACE NAMES, . 

GIVING THEIR DERIVATIONS. 
By 0. BliACKIE. 

Third Edition^ Revised and Enlarged, Crown 8w, 

"Of speculating on place names there is no end. The tourist who has ^er bad bis 
curiosity awakened— what intelligent tourist has not ?— by the names of the places he passes 
through, will find this volume a delightful companion, opening up to him novel sources of 
interest, and conveying no small amount of information and suggestion of a curious kind."— 
paily News. 
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KUGLER'8 HANDBOOK OF PAINTING. 

THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS. 

Fifih Edition f Revised^ incorporating t/ie most recent discoveries. 
By Sir A. HSNBT LAYABD, G.C.B., D.C.L., 

Corresponding Member of the Institut de France, Acaddmie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres ; Trustee of 

the National Gallery, &c.; Author of " Nineveh and its Remains.** 

With 200 Illustrations, Two IWs., Crowti Svo, ^os, 

*' Nothing shows more clearly the advance of Art knowledge which modem times ha»e 
seen than a comparison of the different editions of Kugler's well-known ' Handbook of 
Painting ' ... we welcome the 5th edition. . . . The progress made has been enormous, and 
it could scarcely have had an abler or more competent exponent than Sir Henry Layard, who 
is not only well acquainted with books, but is familiar with every Italian collection and with 
our own National Gallery, of which he is a trustee. ... It is now practically a new book . . • 
it contains the most essential facts and those which stood the test of years of study and 
criticism. In a word the volumes are what they pretend to be. In them a very complete 
and thorough account of Italian painting is presented in a convenient and portable form. * — 
Times, 
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THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF THE 

ENGLISH CHURCH. 
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B7 O. O. PEBBT, BI.A.. 

Canon of Lincoln, and Rector of Waddinjj^on. 

THIRD PERIOD. From the Accession of the House of Hanover to 

THE Present Time. 1717—1884. 

Post Svo, 7 J. 6(/, 

The cordial welcome which has been bestowed on the two preceding volumes of the 
Student's History of the English Church, has led to its being continued down to the present 
time in this concluding volume. But the writing of it has in many respects presented greater 
difftcultiei than either of the earlier periods. 

Iq the first place, it is a task which has never before been attempted ; and secondly, some 
of the controversies and events which are dealt with in its pages are of such recent occurrence, 
that the due appreciation of them from an historical point of view requires the greatest care 
and discrimination. A volume narrating such events as the Great Revival Movement of the 
latter half of the last century — the foundation of the Colonial Church — the Oxford Movement 
— the Papal Aggression-^the Rise of Ritualism — the Disestablishment of the Irish Church — 
the -Pan-AngUcan Conferences — such burning controversies as the Gorham Case — Essays and 
Reviews— Bishop Colenso's Works— the Ridsdalc Case. &c., ike, cannot fail to be of the 
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First Period, 596—1509, and Second Period, 1509 — 1717, js. 6i. ea^A. 

" A roost valual^e history, full of information well digested and arranged, and enriched 
by well-chosen quotations from documents which are buried \n blue books and law reports or 
* Ihre dispersedly ' in numerous biographies and memoirs. " — Journal of Education, 
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HAPPINESS OF LIFE. 
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A STORY. 
By 0HABLE8 ORANVILLE. 
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LETTERS FROM A MOURNING CITY. 

^ .- NAPLES DURING THE AUTUMN OF- 1884,. - 

From the Swedish of AXEL WCTNTHE. 
Translated by HAUDS VAIitiBIE WHITE. 

With Frontispiece, Post 8iv. 6/. 

"There are few books of the season we could have spared so little as this fantastic 
pilgrimage across the terrible stage of the South as it exists."— /4/A«|urirM. 

** We almost feel as if we were hearing the story of some other worid, so diflferent is it to 
all we are most familiar with." — Guardian, 

"There is excellent work in ' The Letters from a Mourning City.* Much has been writ- 
ten about Horrible London ; here is something to the full as moving and instructive about 
Horrible Naples, and there is scarce a line of it but should be read and pondered." — Saturday 
Review, 
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DEAN HOOK'S CHURCH DICTIONARY: 

A PRACTICAL MANUAL OF REFERENCE FOR 
CLERGYMEN AND LAYMEN. 

Fourteenth Edition^ thoroughly Revised^ and adapted to the Requirements of the PresitU Dof^ 
Edited By WALTER HOOK, K.A., and W. B. W. STEPHENS, M.A. 

R«ctor of Porlock. Prebendary of Chichester. 

One Volume, {191^ PP") 8iv. 21 s, 

" No book could have gone through so many editions, and have become so widely 
appreciated, without having well deserved its reputation . . . the revision has been 
conducted with the utmost care, while the judicious impartiality with which editors have 
treated matters on which opinion is still divided, deserves our wannest acknowledgment. "• 
Saturday Review, 
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SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, 

AND THE ENGLISH ROMANTIC SCHOOL. 
By PBOFESSOB ALOIS BBANDL, 

Professor of English at the University of Prague. 

Translated by LABT EASTLAKE, assisted by the Author. 

With Portrait, Crvum Svo, I2s. 
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•• Tlie study is a brilliant one, perhaps because it persistently turns the eye away from the 
shadows of Coleridge's life. It will be read with pront and pleasure by all who turn to it."— 
Scofsman. 

" Coleridge's life, character, and substantial work. . . . recounted, described, and estimated 
with uncommon geniality and fairness, and a most agreeable absence of ostentation of science 
and system. ... A treatise of. . . . mucli learning and good sense."— 5/. James's Gazette, 
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THE GREAT SILVER RIVER. 

NOTES OF A RESIDENCE IN BUENOS AYRES. 
By Sir HOBACE BTTMBOLD, Bart., E.G.M.G. 

H. 13. M. Minbter at Athens. 

With Illustrations, Crown 8zv. lis, 

** We cannot help beings surprised at the amount and accuracy of the information gathen d 
in so short a time. The imp>ortant subject of emijjration is admirably treated."— //M<'w<y//«. 

"The title conveys a njost inadequate idea of the varied contents and comprehensive 
scope of this gmphic picture of S. American life and scenery.' — Amdcmy. 
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INDUSTRIAL IRELAND. 

A POPULAR ENQUIRY INTO HER RESOURCES AND THE 

MEANS OF DEVELOPING THEM. 

By BOBEBT DENNIS. 

CroicN StV. 6.r. 

•' We do not hesitate to say that this is one of tlie most interesting and instructive books 
that have been published for many years upon Ireland."— N/yi/i//t;r. 

•'A book so weighty in suggestion, so sound and practical in scope." — SiiturJiJ)' Knim\ 
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LORD BEACONSFIELD'S LETTERS. 

1830-1852. 

A NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF **HOME LETTERS" 
AND "CORRESPONDENCE WITH HIS SISTER,' 

With Addhionai. Lk iters and Notk*?. 
Edited by HIS BBOTHEB. 

in/h Portrait. Cro' -u 8;v. 2'. 

A GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN 
COLLOQUIAL WORDS AND PHRASES, 

ETYMOLOGICAL, HISTORICAL, GEOGRAPHICAL, 

AND DISCURSIVE. 

By CoL YULE, C.B., A ABTHUB BUBNELL, CLE. 

Mtdium %vo, 36 J, Half hunJ, 
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SOME VERDICTS OF HISTORY 

REVIEWED. 

By WILLIAM STEBBING. 

Late Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. 

*• Mr. Stebbing's primary object is to search out the truth, and he seems to us to have been 
singularly successful in his various researches. . . . The most interesting and important of 
the biographical essays is that which takes St. John for its theme. . . . The volume doses 
with delightful companion pictures of New England and Virginia." — Times. 

"The publication of Mr. Stebbing's interesting volume serves lo remind ur; tlial the art of 
historical essay writing is not lost." — Spectator, 
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ENGLAND'S CHRONICLE IN STONE. 

DERIVED FROM PERSONAL OBSERVATION OF CATHEDRALS, 
CHURCHES, ABBEYS, MONASTERIES, CASTLES, & PALACES. 

By JAMES F. HUNNEWELL, 

Author of "The Historical Monuments of France," &c. 
With 60 Illustrations, Medium Svo, 24s. 
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THE COUNTRY BANKER: 

HIS CLIENTS, CARES, AND WORK. 

FROM THE EXPERIENCE OF FORTY YEARS. 

By GEORGE BAE, 

Author 01 "Bullion's Letters to a Bank Manager.** 
//ew Ediiioftt Revised, Crown 8w. 7j. dd, 
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THE CONSULTING ARCHITECT. 

PRACTICAL NOTES ON DIFFICULTIES CALLING FOR 

ARBITRATION. 

By ROBERT KERR, 

Author of *' The English Gentleman's House," •' A Small Country House," &c. 

Cro^vn Svo, gs. 
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THE HISTORY OF INDIA.— Part II. 

RISE OF THE BRITISH POWER IN THE EAST. 

By the late Hon. MOUNTSTTJABT ELPHIKSTONB. 
Edited by Sir EDWABD COLEBBOOKB, Bart. 

With Maps, Svc, i6x. 

V Part I.-HINDU AND MAHOMMEOAN PERIODS. 

Edited by £. B. COWELL. 

Map, Spo. I&r. 

THE TWINING FAMILY. 

I.— RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY CLERGYMAN of the i8th CENTURY. 
II.— SELECTIONS FROM THE PAPERS OF THE TWINING FAMILY. 

Edited by BICHABD TWINING. 

2 Vols, Crovm %vo, gs, each. 
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WORKS BY REV. DR. WAGE, 

Principal of King's College. 

I.— CHRISTIANITY AND MORALITY: 

Being the BOYLE LECTURES, 1874-5. 

Seventh Edition, Cr(nvn %vo, 6r. 

II.— THE FOUNDATIONS OF FAITH: 

Being the BAMPTON LECTURES for 1879. 

Second Edition, 8iv. *js, 6</. 

Ill— THE GOSPEL AND ITS WITNESSES; 

SOME OF THE CHIEF FACTS IN THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. 

5t<»mi EJilian. Crmin 8(V. (u. 
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PROFESSOR DIOEY'S WORKS ON THE IRISH QUESTION. 

ENGLAND'S CASE AGAINST HOME RULE. 

By A. V. DIGET, B.O.L., of the Inner Temple, 

Fellow of All Souls, and Vlnerian Professor of Englbh Law at Oscford. 

Third Edition, Cr<nvn %vo. *J5, 6d, 

'* This is a book which will richly repay the most careful study by Home Rulers as u-ell 
as by Anti-Home Rulers." — Scotsman. 

" It is in our judgment absolutely conclusive." — Saturday Review. 

" A deep feeling of political duty pervades the whole argument, which adds a weight and 
dignity to the reasoning, and increases the impressive effect of a work that is already note- 
worthy for its vigour, its acuteness, and its learning." — Guardian. 

WHY ENGLAND MAINTAINS THE UNION. 

A POPULAR RENDERING OF THE ABOVE WORK. 

By C. E. S. 

Post Svo, IS. 



-♦^ 



THE CROKER PAPERS. 

RELATING TO THE CHIEF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL EVENTS OF 
THE FIRST HALF OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. 

Edited by LOUIS J. JENNINGS, M.P. 

Second Edition y Revised, Portrait. 3 Vols. Svo. 45J. 



■4^ 



DAYS AND NIGHTS OF SERVICE 

WITH SIR GERALD GRAHAIM'S FIELD FORCE AT SOUAKLM. 

By Major E. A. DE COSSON, 

Author of the " Cradle of the Blue Nile." 
intA Illustrations, Crown Sve. 14.^. 
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THE NEW SERIES OF ETON COLLEGE SCHOOL BOOKS. 

THE ETON LATIN GRAM- A FIRST LATIN EXERCISE 

BOOK. 

Adapted to the Eton Latin Grammar. 



MAR. PART L^ELEMENTARY, 

FOR USE IN THE LOWER FORMS. 
Crown %vo, y, 6d, 



Crown Svo. 2s, 6d, 



Compiled with the sanction of the Headmaster, 
By A. C. AINQEB, M.A., Trin. Coll., Cambridge; 
and H. G. WINTLE, M.A., Ch. Ch. Oxford; * 

Assistant Masters at Eton College. 

PREPARATORY ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. 

CONTAINING THE ACCIDENCE AND THE SYNTAX RULES. 
ABRIDGED FROM THE LARGER WORK. 

By A. 0. AINGEB, M.A., and H. G. WINTLE, M.A. 

Cr&n'H 87'^. 2s, \jf^it Out. 



-♦♦► 



THE ETON HORACE. 

Part L THE ODES, EPODES, AND CARMEN SiECULARE. 

With Notes to the Odes, Book I. 
By F. W. CORNISH, M.A., 

AMbtant Master at Eton College. 

In Two Parts, Crfftun %vo, y, 6</. 

•^* Ai it is consiJUrtd lUsirabU that the Notes should U used only in tht preparation 
oj th€ Lesson^ and not in the Class^ they are bound up separate from the Text. 

" The idea of publishing;; the notes separately seems to us a good one in the case of a text- 
book for schools. The notes can then be employed in preparing th« lesson, while the text 
alone is bro^ht into class. The Eton Horace is a thoroughly sensible and useful book. The 
notes are sufmnently full without sacrificing brevity, and, as far as we can see, they do not shirk 
difficult passages."— Z./V^n/r;' World, 



♦♦- 



THE ETON MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 

I— EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA. 

By EDWASD PEAKE BOUSE, M.A., and 
ABTHX7B CO0K8HOTT, M.A., 

Auistant Masters at Eton Cdlefc 
Crozi*n 8w. y. 
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PERSIA AND THE PERSIANS, 

By the Hon. S. Q. W. BENJAMIN^, 

Late United States Minister to the Court of Persia. 



With 60 Illustrations, Royal Svo. 24s, 
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MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR ROME 
AND ITS ENVIRONS. 



NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION, 1888, WITH 
ADDITIONAL MAPS AND PLANS. 

Post Svo. lOJ. 



-^^ 



MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR RUSSIA, 
POLAND, AND FINLAND, 

INCLUDING THE CRIMEA, CAUCASUS, SIBERIA, AND 

CENTRAL ASIA. 

WITH 

INFORMATION ON SPORT, SOCIETY, TRAVELLING, LANGUAGE, &c. 
Fourth Edition ^ thoroughly revised ^ with Maps and Plaits, Post Svo. i&f. iSSS. 
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THE NAPIERS. 



EARLY MILITARY LIFE of 

GEN. SIR GEORGE NAPIER. 

Edited by his Son, General 
WM. NAFIEB. 

With Portrait, Crown Svo, Js, 6d, 



LIFE of GEN. SIR CHARLES 

T. NAPIER. 

By the Hon. WM. NAPIEB 
BBUOE. 

With Portrait a/td Plans, Crown Svff, 12s, 
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OLD ENGLISH PLATE: 

ECCLESIASTICAL, DECORATIVE, AND DOMESTIC; 

ITS MAKERS AND MARKS. 

With Improved Tables of the Date-Leiters used in England, Scotland, 

AND Ireland. 

By WILFRID J. CBIPPS, M.A.. F.S.A. 

Third Edition^ Euhrgcd^ with 104 Illustrations ^ and 2010 Facsimiles. 

Medium %vo» 2 1 J. 
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DR. SCHLIEMAN*S WORKS. 



TIRYNS. 

A Prehistoric Palace of the 
Kings of Tiryns. Disclosed by 
Excavations in 1884-85. 

Illustrations, 42/. 

ANCIENT MYCENyt. 

Discoveries and Researches on 
the Sites of Mycenx and Tiryns. 

Illustrations, 50J. 



TROJA. 

Researches and Discoveries on 
the Site of Homer's Troy, and 
other Sites. 

Illustrations, 4 2 J. 

ILIOS. 

History of the City and Coun- 
try of the Trojans, including all 
Recent Researches made on the 
Site of Troy. 

Illustrations, 50/. 



■♦♦- 



THE WESTERN PACIFIC, AND 

NEW GUINEA. 

WITH NOTICES OF THE NATIVES, CHRISTIAN AND CANNIBAL, 
AND SOME ACCOUNT OF THE OLD LABOUR TRADE. 

By HUGH HASTINGS BOMILLY9 

Dcpoty CommiaMoncr for the Western Pacific, aod Acting Specijd ComnuuuUnt for New Guinea. 
Second Edition, vnth Map, Crown %x)0. is, 6d. 

"One of the roost amusing books of travel that have btcn published for some time."— > 
Times, 



CURTIUSonthe Greek Verb. CURTIUS' PRINCIPLES of 



Second Edition, %io. \2s, 

"Bj A. S. WILKINS, LL.D., am> 
B. B. BNGLAND, M.A. 

OvcQft Coll., Maochcstcr. 



GREEK ETYMOLOGY. 



fifth EJititn, 3 Vtlt, 8m. 38f. 
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SKETCHES of THE HIS- 

TORY of CHRISTIAN ART. 

By the late LOBD LINDSAT 
(Earl of Crawford and Balcarres). 

Second Edition, 2 Vols, Crown 
%vo, 24/. 



SYMBOLS AND EMBLEMS 

of EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. 

With Examples from Paint- 
ings, Sculptures, &c. 

By LOUISA TWIMIKG. With 
Illustrations, Crown Srv. iZf. 



>♦ 



JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 

PUBLISHED HALF-YEARLY, 

VOL. XXIII. PART II. OCTOBER, 1887. 

8rv. ds. 

CONTENTS : 



The Making of the Land in Eng- 
land. By Albert Pbll. 

Micro-Organisms and their Action 

ON Milk and Milk Pkodicts. By Dr. P. 

ViETH. 

Ensilage and SiiEEr-FEEDiNG Experi- 

MENTS AT WODURN, 1866-7. By Dr. J. 

AuciUSTL's Vohlcher. 

Field Exieriments on Cabbages at 

Rfsi'ER, Horsham. By B£rnard Dylr, B.Sc. 

The Progress of the Hessian P'ly. 

By Charles Whitehe.\d, F.L.S. 



Report on Experimental Work on 

Protective InocuLATioN for Anthrax and 
Quarter III. By Professors Robertson 
and Penberthy. 

Twenty Years* Changes in our 

Foreign Me-\t Scfplies. By Major P. G. 
Craigie. 

Reports on the Exhibition of Live- 
stock, Implements, &c., at the New- 
castle Meeti.ng of the Society. 

Report OF the Consulting Engineers 

on the Tmials of Portable Agrici'lti-ral 
Engines at Newcastle. By Sir Fredk. 
1. Bkamwell, M. Init. CE., F.R.S., aod 
w. Anderson, M, Inst. C.E, 



BULGARIA. 



THE STRUGGLE of the BUL- 

GARIANSfor National Indepen- 
dence, under Prince Alexander. 

A Military and Political History 
of the War between Bulgaria and 
Scrvia in 1885. 

Translated from the German of 
A. VON HUHN. With a Sketch- 
Map, Crown Svo, 9J, 



THE GROWTH of FREEDOM 

in the Balkan Peninsula. 

Notes of a Traveller in Monte- 
negro, Bosnia, Servia, Bulgaria, 
and Greece. 

By J. a. COTTON MINOHIH, 

late First Consul -General of Servia 
in London. Crown Svo, lOs, 6d, 
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THE WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 

VOLS. I.-IV. POETRY. VI.-VIII. CORRESPONDENCE. 

IX., X. PROSE WORKS. 

EDITED, WITH NOTES AND INTRODUCTIONS; 
By CBOKES, BLWIV, and OOUBTHOPB. 

8w. 10/. M. tach. 
*«* Ko/. v.. The Lifb atid Gbnbral Inobx, in prtfataH»H, 



Cfte l»pealter*g Commentary* 

A COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY BIBLE, 

EXPLANATORY AND CRITICAL, WITH A REVISION 

OF THE TRANSLATION. 

BY THE BISHOPS AND CLERGY OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH/ 

Edited by F. O. COOK, M.A., 

Caooo of Exttcr, and Chaplain Co th« Qpeen. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT. THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

C^mfUU in 6 V^U. Mtdium ^ifo. CompUtt in 4 V0IS. Midinm 8m. 

if 6 If/. l^ 14X. 

VOL. 

I.—SS. MATTHEWf MAUCf LUKB. 

IL'St. John, Acts op the Apostlbs. 
2Qr. 

III.— Romans— Philkmon. 2S1; 

IV.— Hebrews— Revelation. aSi. 



I.— Genesis— Deuteeonomy. 30;. 
II.— Joshua— I. Kings, aor. 
IIL— II. Kings— Esther. i6x. 
IV.— Job— Song op Solomon. 24/. 
v.— Isaiah, Jebemiah, Lamenta- 
tions. 90f. 

VI.— EZEKIEL— MaLACHI. 35/. 



\* Tki fiUcwin^ art /WV /#>if«/#(r;— The Book op Psalms and St. John*s 
Gospel, lOf. 6d, each. The Epistle to the Romans, 7/. td. 



can ba ao qocttkm ihat tha Speaker's 
winaapenadaaUoklar 
for Engink faadan, to far asaaajctanal 
iMyb 



*'Wa rtcani tkaee vohuaae at a tpadaiaa oC 
Englifth acbolaishtp of which w oaed not ba 
aehuaad. The arraagaaaat m adainhla.** — 
N^mctm/lnimist, 



LIST OF WJilTEIiS: 



Abchbishop op Yobk. 

Bishops Jackson, Harold Bbownb, 
LoBD Abthub Hervey, Basil 
Jones, Jacobson, & Alexander. 

Deans Hansel, Johnson, Plumptre, 
Payne Smith, Howson, Scott. 

Abchdcacons Lee, Rose. 



Canons Westcott, Espin, Rawunson, 

Cook, Elliott, Kay, Drake, Gip- 

PORD, Evans, Waite. 
pROPEssoRS Gandell, Lumby, Fulleb. 
Pbebendaries Currey, Huxtable, 

Kingsbuby, Mbybick, Wage, and 

Bullock. 
Revs. S. Clabk ft J. F. Thbupp. 



Albemakle Stkxet, 



^x. iKitrraj'a fiat 



OF 



FORTHCOMING WORKS. 



[UNIFORM WITH THE '' SPEAKEITS COMMENTARY:^ 

The Apocrypha, 

WITH A COMMENTARY, EXPLANATORY AND CRITICAL 



Introdtiotlon . 

Bsdras 

Toblt ... 

Judith 

Bather 

Wisdom 

Soclesiastico* 

Baruoh 

SonflT of Three Ohildren 

Susanna 

Bel and Dragon 

Kanasses 

Kaooabees 



By the following Writers. 

Professor Salmon, D.D., Trin. Coll., Dublin. 
J. H. LuPTON, Submaster of St Paul's School. 
J. M. Fuller, Professor of Ecclesiastical History, 

King's Coll., London. 
C. J. Ball, Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn. 
Professor Fuller. 
Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 
Dr. Edersheim. 
Archdeacon Giff0RD| D.D. 



C. J. Ball. 



Canon Rawlinson. 



Edited by HENBY WAGE, D.D., 

Preacher of Lincoln's Inn, Prebendary of St. Paul's, and Principal of Kind's College, London. 

2 Vols, Medium ^vo, 

"The scope and limits of this addition to the 'Speaker's Commentary' on the Holy 
Bible are so lucidly explained in the General Introduction by Dr. Salmon, that little need here 
be added. ' The Books called Apocrypha ' formed an integral part of the Authorized 
Version of the Holy Bible in 1611, and it was thought therefore that the design of a Commen- 
tary on that Version would not be completely carried out unless these books received a similar 
treatment with those which are recognised as Canonical, while their inherent interest and 
importance rendered it desirable that the English reader should be furnished with a much 
more complete edition and explanation of them than any he has hitherto possessed. The 
plan and principles of the ' Speaker's Commentary ' have been as far as possible adhered to ; 
and it is hoped that these volumes will afford the latest information which modern learning 
has supplied on the subject of the Apocryphal books, and will furnish a trustwonliy guide in 
their study. "— Dn Wate's Preface. 
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Society in Rome under the 




By WM. BALPH INGE, M.A., 

Fellow of Kind's College, Cambridge, and Assutant Master at Eton College. 

Crown Sv0. 

Coni€nts: — Religion — Philosophy — Morality — The Government and 
Society — Literature and Art — Grades of Societv — Education, Marriage, 
ETC.— Daily Life— Amusements— Luxury. 



The Private Correspondence of 

Daniel O'Connell, 

THE LIBERATOR. 

Now first published, with a Memoir and Notes. 

By WM. J. FITZPATBICX. 

With a Portrait. 2 Vols. Crown 8tv. 



Ireland: 

THE CAUSES OF ITS PRESENT CONDITION, AND ON THE 
MEASURES PROPOSED FOR ITS IMPROVEMENT. 

By BARL OBBY. 

Post 8w. 

Lives of Twelve Good Men. 

By JOHV W. BXTBOOKy B.D., Dean of Chichester. 

I,— Tilt learned Divine, Martin Joseph Routh. 
'ii,—The Ptstorer of tfu Old Paths, Hugh James Rose. 
\\\,— The Saintly Liver. Charles MARRIOTT. 
IV.— T/*/ Great Provost. Edward Hawkins. 
v.— 7^ Remodeller of the Episcopate. Samuel Wilbbrforol 
VI. — The HumbU Christian, Richard Lynch Cotton. 
VIL— 7>l/ Faithful Steward, Richard Greswell. 
VIIL — The Pious Librarian. Henry Octavius Coxr. 
IX.— 7*^ Christian Philosopher, Henry Longuevillb Mansbl. 
X.—The Singleminded Bishop, William Jacobson. 
W.—The Earnest Parish Priest. Charles Page Eden. 
XII.— 7)i/ Good Layman. Charles Ionguet Hiogins. 

Two Vois. Crown %vo. 
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The Viking Age. 

THE EARLY HISTORY, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
ANCESTORS OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING NATIONS. 

ILLUSTRATED FROM 

THE ANTIQUITIES DISCOVERED IN MOUNDS, CAIRNS, AND BOGS, 
AS WELL AS FROM THE ANCIENT SAGAS AND EDDAS. 

By PAUL B. DU 0HAILLT7, 

Author of "The Land of the Midnight Sun," &c 

With 1200 Illustrations, 2 Vols, Medium Svo, 

Very crude and mistaken ideas have long prevailed concerning the races of Northmen, who 
at the decadence of the Roman Empire overran and settled in Britain and the Northern Coasts 
of Germany and France, and became the progenitors of the great English-speaking community 
throughout the world. I'hese ideas were derived from hostile or prejudiced sources, and have 
been adopted by one historian after another. More recent research has, however, established 
the fact that these Northern ancestors of ours were no barbarians, but a most highly civilized 
and accomplished people, pre-eminent not only in the science of war. but in all the arts of 
peace. Vast quantities of objects, including arms and armour, gold and silver ornaments of 
the most skilful workmanship and refined beauty ; wood carving, filigree wprk, agricultural 
and domestic implements, magnificent carriages, &c., have b^n unearthed and are now 
deposited in the Museums of Scandinavia. But besides these material testimonies to the 
greatness of these Northmen, we have the literary and historic records of the Sagas and Eddas, 
and by testing the evidence of one with the other we can obtain a wonderfully vivid idea of 
the manners, customs, laws, traditions, and domestic life of a bygone age. 

Mr. Du Chaillu has devoted seven years of incessant labour to the collection of materials 
from every available source, and has written a book which bids fair to do Cot our ancestors 
what Sir Gardiner Wilkinson did for the ancient Egyptians. The work will be embellished by 
over i.aoo illustrations. 



MEMOIR OF 

George Edmund Street, R.A., 

ARCHITECT. 

B7 his Son, ABTHT7B EDMUND STREET. 

Svo. ' ' 



LIFE OF THE LATE 

Sir William Siemens, C.E. 

By WILLIAK POI.X, C.E. 

Svt. 



A SELECTION FROM 

The Scientific Papers of the late 
Sir Wm Siemens, C.E. 



2 Vols, Svo. 
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A Readable English Dictionary. 

GIVING THE GREEK AND LATIN ROOTS WITH TlfelR DERIVA- 

TIVES IN THE ORt)ER OF CLASSICAL fiRA'^lMARS, 
With a Complete Alphabetical Index, including words of Teutonic Oeigin. 

By DAVID lOLNS, M.A. 

Crffwn %vo. 

The English language is composed of two elements, the Saxon and the ClassicaL Words of 
Saxon origin, such as hand, shoe, cat, cow, hard, high, go, gti, ftc, are fiuniliar to us from 
infancy and need no explanation. Nearly all our harder words come to us directly or 
indirectly from Latin and Gredc roots. The main purpose of this work is to provide for those 
who either do not get a classical education, or who are mere beginners in the study of Greek 
and Latin, an easy, interesting and instructive method of acquiring a thorough knowledge 
of the derivatives from these Umguages common in English. 



Lectures on the Infallibility df 

the Church. 

By OEOBOB SALKOKy D«D», D.C.Lm Ac. 

Cbaoctllor of St. Patrick's Cathedral, Regius Profcoor of Divinity tn the Uaivertity of DttUiOi 
Author of " An Introduction to the Study of the New TetramtnL* 

8«V. 



THB NEW SERIES OF ETON OOLIiEaE SCHOOL BOOKS. 

The Eton Latin Grammar. — Part II. 

FOR USE IN THE FIFTH FORM. 

By 7BAN0I3 HAY BAWLINS, M.A«« and 
WILLZAX BALPH INGE, MJk., 

PcUowi of King's College, Cambridge, and AaiasUnt Masters at Eton CoUe^ 

Crown 8tv. 



Finance and Politics; an 
Historical Study. 

By 8YDESY BUXTOV» K.P.y 

Author of "A Handbook of Political QoeMioos,'* kc 

990. 
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The Expression of the Emotions 

in Men and Animals. 

By CHABLES DABWIK. 

New Ediiion^ rci'ised, with lUustraiions, Craum %vo. 



Insectivorous Plants. 

By CHABLES DABWIN. 

New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8w. 



The Power of Movement in Plants. 



By CHABLES DABWIK. 

New and Cheaper Edition, Crritm Svo. 



A Dictionary of Hymnology. 

SETTING FORTH THE 

ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN HYMNS OF 

ALL AGES AND NATIONS, 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THOSE CONTAINED IN THE 
. HYMN BOOKS OF ENGLISH-SPEAKING COUNTRIES, 

AND NOW IN COMMON USE; 

Together with Biographical and Critical Notices of their Authors and 
Translators, and Historical Articles on National and Denominational 
Hymnody, Breviaries, Missals, Primers, Psalters, Sequences, &c., &c. 

Edited by Bev. JOHN JULIAN, M.A., 

Vicar of Wincobank, Sheffield. 
One Volume, Medium %vo. 



Buddhism. 

WITH A CHAPTER ON JAINISM. 

By SIB MONIBB WILLIAllS, K.C.I.E., D.C.L. 

8w. 
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Handbook — Spain. Madrid, the 

CastileSi the Basque ProvinceSi Leon, the AsturiaSi 
Galicia, Estremadura, Andalusia, Ronda, Granadai 
Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, the Balearic 
Islands, &c.| &c. 

Seventh Edition revised on the Spot, Maps. Two Parts, Post Zvo, 



Handbook for Egypt, including De- 
scriptions of the Course of the Nile, through Egypt and 
Nubia, Alexandria, Cairo, The Pyramids and Thebes, 
The Suez Canal, The Peninsula of Sinai, The Oases, 
The Fyoom, &c. 

Ne^v Edition, Carefully Revised, Map, PostSvo. 

A Portable Handbook to the 

English Cathedrals. 

WITH A CONCISE DESCRIPTION OF EACH. 
With Plans and niutlrations. Out Pocket Volume. Cnmm Svo. 



Handbook for Surrey, Hants, and 

the Isle of Wight. 

A Nixu and Revised Edition, Map, Post %vo, ^ 



Handbook — Herts, Beds, and 

Warvvick. 

Map, Post 8zv. 



Handbook— Huntingdon and 

Lincolnshire. 

Map. Pntiuo. 
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London ; 

Its History, Antiquarian and Modern. 

FOUNDED ON CUNNINGHAM'S HANDBOOK. 
ByJAlCBS THOBNE, and H. B. WHEATLEY. 

A New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 3 Vols, Medium Svo, 



♦♦♦♦♦♦♦« 



Life of Alexander Pope. 

By W. J. OOTJBTHOPB, M.A. 

Forming thr Completing Volume of the 

LIFE AND WORKS OF POPE. 

ma an Indkx tt tht WkoU W«rk. ivo. 



An Introduction to the Study of 

the New Testament ; 

AND 

AN INVESTIGATION INTO MODERN BIBLICAL CRITICISM, 
BASED ON THE MOST RECENT SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 

By GEOBOE SALMON, D.D., D.C.L., dtc. 

Chancellor of St Patrick's Cathedral. Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Dublin. 

Third Edition Revised, Svo. I dr. [Ready, 



The Students History of the 

Roman Empire. 

FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE EMPIRE TO THE 
ACCESSION OF COMMODUS, A.D. i8a 

Post Zvo, 

*4»* This work will take up the History at the point at which Dean Liddell leaves oft, and 
cirry it down to the period at which Gibbon begins. 



Handbook for England and Wales. 

ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 

A^ew and Revised Edition. One Volume, Map. Posttvo. 

o ^ f 

/'.'V ■«ADBUaV, AGNEW, & CO., PRINTBJtS, WHITSFIUAKS. 
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AN OVEflDUe KE IF THM BOOK m 
NOT RCTURNCD TO THE UMIAIIY ON 
OR BEFORE THE LAST DATE tTAMPEO 
BELOW. NON-RECEIPT OF OVERDUE 
NOTICES DOES NOT EXEMPT THE 
BORROWER FROM OVERDUE FEES. 




